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"  If  you  can  dream  and  not  make  Dreams  your  master, 
If  you  can  think  and  not  make  Thought  your  aim; 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 
And  treat  those  two  imposters  just  the  same.  .  • 

"  If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you  Ve  spoken 
Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken, 
And  stoop  to  build  'em  up  with  worn-out  tools.  .  . 

"  If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run, — 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that 's  in  it— 
And,  what  is  more,  you  11  be  a  Man,  my  son." 

RUDYARD  KlFLING. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

The  life-story  of  Bldred  Pottinger  presents  itself 
naturally  in  two  phases — phases  more  strikingly  and 
dramatically  contrasted  than  is  often  the  case  when 
Life,  and  not  the  romancist,  weaves  the  tale.  First 
Herat,  action,  fame;  then  Kabul,  endurance,  disaster. 
In  Herat  we  had  the  hero — ^yoitfh  and  courage  tri- 
umphant over  desperate  odds.  At  Kabul  we  have 
the  man-— hampered,  baulked,  and  finally  traduced. 
No  triumph  here;  yet — ^and  this  is  the  greater  glory — 
no  loss  of  spirit,  courage,  or  faith. 

In  the  first  phase,  his  figure  more  or  less  dominated 
the  stage,  though  even  then  he  was  being  steadily 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  that  ICabul  tragedy,  of  which 
this  book  is  a  record. 

In  the  second  phase,  Eldred  Pottinger  became  a 
unit — though  still  a  striking  one — in  a  vast,  crowded 
arena;  for  which  cause  this  book  is  named,  not  after 
him,  but  after  the  great  event  in  which  he  played  so 
noble  a  part.  No  single  figure,  however  heroic,  could 
be  made  to  dominate  the  tale  of  the  First  Afghan  War 
without  fatally  upsetting  the  proportions  of  tiie  whole ; 
and  Eldred  Pottinger  would  have  been  the  last  man 
to  wish  himself  thrust  forward  at  the  expense  either 
of  proportion  or  of  truth. 

Thus  it  has  seemed  best  to  tell  the  whole  wonder- 
ful tale  so  far  as  it  can  be  told  in  one  volume,  merely 
giving  rather  more  space  and  detail  to  those  events 
in  which  Pottinger  came  conspicuously  to  the  fore. 
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By  this  means  the  part  he  was  called  on  to  play,  and 
the  unfailing  courage  with  which  he  played  it,  will  best 
be  revealed,  while  British  readers  will  be  reminded 
of  an  object-lesson  as  dramatic  and  terrible  as  any  in 
the  annals  of  Empire. 

True,  neither  men  nor  nations  care  to  be  gratui- 
tously reminded  of  failures.  Successes  alone  are 
deemed  fit  objects  for  remembrance,  for  commemora- 
tion. LfCt  our  failures  be  thrust  into  the  nearest 
cupboard  and  the  door  slammed  on  their  unflattering 
faces.  Yet  there  is  more  to  be  learned — both  by  men 
and  nations — ^f rom  looking  failure  frankly  in  the  eyes, 
from  sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  and  the 
cause,  than  from  the  more  popular  process  of  "white- 
washing "  that  masquerades  as  patriotism.  Not,  "My 
country  can  do  no  wrong,"  but,  "Right  or  wrong,  my 
country,"  is  tfie  true  patriotic  note. 

That  history  repeats  itself  is  a  truism,  and,  unhap- 
pily, blunders  tend  to  repeat  themselves  no  less;  the 
more  so,  surely,  where  there  exists  a  certain  racial 
unwillingness  to  recognise  them  as  such.  In  this  year 
of  grace  1913,  the  faith  that  recognised  failure  as  a 
direct  discipline  of  God  is  dim,  if  not  extinct;  yet 
there  remains  the  stirring  reminder  of  Mr.  Page — ^in 
reference  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — that  "it  is  destiny 
yet,  destiny  bom  of  English  character,  that  still 
regards  failures  as  invitations  to  renewed  effort." 
Approached  in  this  spirit,  there  may  be  gain  as  well 
as  pain  in  renewing  acquaintance  with  the  errors,  and 
worse  than  errors,  that  disfigured  the  First  Afghan 
War. 

In  fine,  the  comments  of  certain  reviewers  make  it 
seem  necessary  to  emphasise  afresh  the  fact  that  here 
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is  no  compound  of  history  and  romance,  but  the  true 
romance  of  history;  that  neither  book  has  any  rela- 
tion to  the  historical  novel  proper,  except  inform.  If 
there  is  need  for  definition,  dramatised  history,  per- 
haps, comes  nearer  the  mark.  In  this  volume  every 
incident,  even  the  slenderest,  every  conversation, 
and — in  most  cases — even  the  thoughts  of  those  con- 
cerned, have  been  gathered  from  journals,  letters,  and 
biographies  of  the  period. 

For  most  of  these,  as  before,  I  have  to  thank  the 
India  Ofl5ce  Library ;  but  to  cite  all  the  authorities 
consulted  would  be  a  cumbrous  business.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  in  addition  to  Sir  Henry  Durand  and 
Sir  John  Kaye — the  chief  historians  of  the  war — I  am 
mai^y  indebted  to  Pottinger's  own  papers;  to  the 
journals  of  Lady  Sale,  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  and  Sir  George 
Lawrence;  to  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie's  "Life"  of  her 
gallant  husband,  and  the  ''Career  of  Major  Broad- 
foot,  C.B.,"  by  Major  William  Broadfoot,  R.E. 

The  Biscbbs, 
Haslembrb, 

August  25,  1913. 
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BOOK  I 

NEMESIS 

"Since  I  am  sworn  to  live  my  lite, 
And  not  to  bear  an  easy  heart, 
Some  men  may  sit  and  drink  apart, 
I  bear  a  banner  in  the  strife. 

''Some  can  take  quiet  thought  to  wife, 

I  am  all  day  at  tierce  and  carte. 
Since  I  am  sworn  to  live  my  life. 
And  not  to  bear  an  easy  heart. " 


"There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
world  than  the  awful  completeness,  the  sublime  unity  of  this 
Kabul  tragedy.  In  the  pages  of  a  heathen  writer,  over  such  a 
story  as  this  would  be  cast  ^e  shadow  of  a  tremendous  Nemesis. 
The  Christian  historian  uses  other  words;  but  the  same  idea  runs, 
like  a  great  river,  through  his  narrative:  'For  the  Lord  God  of 
recompense  shall  surely  requite.'" — Six  John  Kayb. 


CITY  OF  f^£W  YOHiC 


The  Judgment  of  the  Sword 


''Behold,  onoe  again,  mine  honoured  friend  •  .  . 
Kabul,  City  of  Orchards,  in  the  month  of  apple- 
blossoms!  Blessed  be  Allah  that  again  the  privilege 
is  mine  to  bring  hither  the  Friend  of  Afghans  and  the 
Defender  of  Herat!" 

Now — as  on  that  earlier  day  of  May,  1837 — ^the 
speaker  was  Syud  Mohun  Shah.  But  on  this  occasion 
his  escort  had  been  a  mere  complimentary  attention, 
a  proof  that  his  devotion  to  the  Feringhi  had  survived 
the  upheavals,  mismanagement,  and  fitful  recrimin- 
ations which  by  now  had  gone  far  to  alienate  race  from 
race  and  to  lower  British  prestige  in  Afghanistan. 

His  gaze  shifted,  in  speaking,  from  the  familiar 
aspect  of  Kabul  Valley  to  the  changed  aspect  of  the 
man  who  rode  at  his  side:  no  longer  a  fair-skinned 
Afghan  merchant,  with  all  Asia  before  him,  but  a 
distingui'shed  political  officer,  in  the  sun-helmet 
and  travelling-suit  of  the  period,  well  mounted,  and 
attended  by  an  imposing  cortige  of  camels,  mules,  and 
superfluous  followers  not  to  be  denied.  The  tone  of 
his  skin  was  several  shades  darker,  and  his  beard 
several  shades  lighter,  than  on  that  earlier  day.  But 
the  clear  blue  of  the  eyes  remained  unclouded,  and 
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the  adventurous  spirit  unquenched,  even  by  a  year  of 
desk  work,  Calcutta  climate,  and  intermittent  fever. 

These  things  Mohun  Shah  noted,  in  a  few  seconds  of 
friendly  scrutiny,  before  he  spoke  again. 

"No  necessity  now,  Sahib,  to  assume  turban  and 
choga  for  travelling  in  this  my  country ! " 

Eldred  Pottinger — ^looking  out  across  the  valley  to 
the  sunlit  peaks  beyond — shook  his  head.  Then  a 
suspicion  of  wistfulness  in  the  Afghan's  tone  impelled 
him  to  turn  and  confront  his  friend.  "Is  that  a 
matter  for  regret — or  for  congratulation?  What 
think  you,  Syud-jee?" 

But  the  Afghan,  like  the  Highlander,  is  an  adept  at 
polite  evasion  of  yea  and  nay.  "Is  my  wisdom 
greater  than  the  wisdom  of  the  Sahib?  Whether  for 
good  or  evil,  doubtless  these  events  are  written  in  the 
plans  of  God. "  A  pause:  then  sincerity,  and  a  large 
faith  in  the  man  at  his  side,  prompted  more  open  speech. 
"  None  the  less,  one  thing  is  certain.  Had  the  Bnglish 
come  in  their  own  might,  openly  desiring  to  set  up  the 
rule  of  justice  and  mercy,  as  in  India,  there  had  been 
more  of  straightforward  blows,  and  less  of  that  secret 
hate  which  to-day  runs  like  poison  through  the  veins 
of  my  countrymen.  For  now,  behold,  what  is  our 
portion?  We  have  neither  the  justice  of  the  English 
nor  the  strong  hand  of  DOst  Mahomed  Khan,  but 
only  a  King,  who  is  no  King,  having  little  power  in 
his  hands,  and  no  love  in  his  heart  for  a  people  he 
could  neither  conquer  nor  hold  without  foreign  aid. 
Consider — you  who  know  the  Afghans  as  do  few  of 
your  race — ^is  there  any  hope  of  true  peace,  even  if 
Macloten  Sahib  should  empty  his  treasury  and  pour 
the  oil  of  gilded  speech  on  troubled  waters?  Speak 
the  thought  of  your  heart,  Sahib,  as  friend  to  friend.  '* 
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Pottinger  nodded  smiling.  "If  not  to  you,  Syud- 
jee,  to  whom  else?  Judging  from  things  seen  and 
heard  on  my  journey,  I  find  small  promise  of  peace  in 
any  quarter.  See  how  the  Duranis  and  Ghilzais  have 
made,  out  of  mere  taxation  grievances,  pretext  for 
open  revolt.    Rawlinson  Sahib  knows " 

"Yea;  and  the  Generaili  Sahib  at  Kandahar — he 
also  knows  how  those  same  Ghilzais  were  once  Kings 
of  Afghanistan,  taking  command  from  no  man,  and 
carrying  their  conquests  even  to  the  capital  of  Iran. 
Shall  such  lions  lie  down  like  sheep  before  this  jackal, 
who  struts  in  a  borrowed  skin,  with  tail  between  his 
legs?  "  The  Syud  leaned  nearer  and  spoke  lower,  lest 
curious  retainers  had  pricked  up  their  ears.  "It  is 
even  said — ^hath  the  Sahib  heard? — that  already  the 
ICing  tires  of  his  new  friends;  that  he  himself  secretly 
sent  word  to  the  Duranis,  countenancing  their  revolt  ? ' ' 

Pottinger  started  slightly,  and  lifted  his  brows. 
The  suspicion  was  new  to  him,  though  far  from  incred- 
ible. But  it  seemed  wiser  to  avoid  open  discussion  of 
such  things;  and  the  Syud  went  on:  "Thus  it  is  to 
befriend  the  jackal,  for  all  his  Sadozai  blood,  as  we  of 
his  own  race  discovered  aforetime.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  ignoble  to  snatch  at  spoil  won  by  others,  and, 
hunger  being  appeased,  to  bite  the  hands  that  have  no 
more  to  give.    The  Sahib  understands?" 

"Yea,  truly  I  understand.  There  be  jackals  of 
that  j(U  in  every  nation  on  earth.  But  now,  Syud- 
jee,  I  must  needs  take  leave  of  you  and  push  on." 

It  was  an  elaborate  process,  though  Major  Pottinger, 
C.  B.,  Political  Assistant  to  Sir  William  Macnaghten, 
had  no  longer  to  suffer  the  effusive  Afghan  embrace. 
With  a  mutually  sincere  "God  protect  you!"  the  two 
men  parted.    Syud  Mohun  Shah  returned  to  the 
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Valley  of  Pishin;  Eldred  Pottinger  rode  leisurely  on 
toward  Kabul  with  the  foreknowledge  of  impending 
catastrophe  to  cheer  him  by  the  way. 

But  since  catastrophe  implied  danger,  and  danger 
action,  such  foreknowledge  could  not  but  quicken  the 
pulse  of  a  man  thankful  to  escape  at  any  price  from 
the  enervating  atmosphere  of  officialdom  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  pen.  True,  he  did  not  relish  the  pro- 
spect of  serving  again  under  Macnaghten,  nor  the 
discovery  that  promotion  to  so  responsible  a  post  as 
Political  Agent  of  the  Kohistan  brought  no  increase  of 
pay.  Nevertheless,  if  trouble  were  brewing,  better 
to  be  here  in  the  throes  of  it  than  reading  belated  and 
inaccurate  accounts  two  thousand  miles  away. 

In  this  mood  of  mind  he  neared  his  destination,  and 
became  gradually  aware  of  many  changes  that  could 
not  be  distinguished  afar  off.  An  outcrop  of  tents 
among  the  black  rocks  showed  where  the  reliefs  were 
encamped  at  Siah  Sung,  and  the  fatal  cantonments 
were  by  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Yet  grim  fore- 
bodings were  manifestly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
aspect  and  atmosphere  of  Kabul  in  that  last  week  of 
May,  1841. 

For  by  now  the  heavy  spring  rains  were  over,  and 
triumphantly  in  orchard,  field,  and  furrow  Kabul  had 
renewed  her  youth.  It  was  the  time  of  nightingale 
and  thrush,  of  Friday  pleasurings  in  the  royal  apple- 
orchards — pleastirings  in  which,  four  years  earlier, 
a  fair-skinned  adventurous  Afghan  merchant  had 
unostentatiously  taken  part.  It  was  also  the  time 
of  times  for  love-making,  open  and  clandestine.  To 
the  woman  of  Kabul,  intrigue  is  the  breath  of  life,  and 
possible  conquests  among  the  Sahih4dg  added  zest 
to    her    inmiemorial    pastime.    The    courtesy    and 
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chivalrot^s  bearing  of  the  foreigner  too  often  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  the  rough  arrogance  of  her  lord: 
hence  compUcations.  But  the  burkha — thrice  blessed 
garment — discreetly  shrouded  all,  while  affording  such 
tempting  facilities,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  though 
no  Western  imagination  could  even  approximately 
do  justice  to  Afghan  facts. 

In  all  lands  and  among  all  peoples  the  lure  of  the 
spting  is  irresistible;  but  nowhere  is  her  voice  more 
exquisitely  compelling  than  in  the  stark  regions  of  the 
north,  where  the  t}rranny  of  winter  is  a  sensible  act- 
uality; and  Eldred  Pottinger,  nearing  Kabul  dty  in 
the  glow  of  early  evening,  felt  his  own  blood  quicken 
in  response  to  the  glad,  irresistible  uprush  of  life 
renewed. 

Blossoms  everywhere — ^from  the  spring  sari  of  green 
and  white  and  rose,  veiling  the  black  boughs  of  fruit- 
trees,  to  the  scattered  patches  of  English  flowers 
within  the  walls  of  those  disastrous  cantonments  on 
the  plain.'  Three  miles  north  of  Kabul,  near  the 
Kohistan  road,  they  now  stood,  almost  completed,  an 
eyesore  from  every  practical  point  of  view;  bare  and 
defenceless  as  sheepf olds  against  the  day  of  vengeance, 
when  the  wolves  of  Afghanistan  would  be  howling 
round  them. 

Picture  an  enclosure  a  thousand  yards  long  by  six 
hundred  broad,  siurounded  by  a  ditch  and  contempti- 
ble ramparts  bastioned  at  each  comer.  By  way  of 
improvement  a  second  enclosure  half  as  large  again 
had  been  attached  to  the  northern  end  of  ''lines" 
already  too  long.  Macnaghten's  Residency  occupied 
a  part  of  this  incubus,  known  as  the  "Mission  Com- 
pound": the  remainder  was  packed  with  an  irregular 

'  See  map  at  end  of  book. 
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jximble  of  houses  for  his  assistants,  officers,  and  body- 
guard. The  comer  bastions — presumably  built  by 
way  of  protection — ^were  all  commanded  by  some 
neighbouring  fort  or  hill;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Beh- 
maru  Heights,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  the 
barren,  black  ridge  of  the  Siah  Sung.  In  friendly 
proximity  to  the  south-west  angle  nestled  a  bazaar 
village ;  while  across  the  road  the  King's  walled  garden 
positively  invited  occupation;  and  high  over  all  the 
grey,  battlemented  walls  and  towers  of  the  Bala-Hissar 
seemed  silently  to  mock  at  the  costly  ineffectual 
achievement  asprawl  on  the  plain  beneath.  Here,  by 
way  of  royal  guard,  a  small  detachment  was  still 
quartered,  and  here,  for  a  while,  the  magazine  had 
been  graciously  permitted  to  remain.  But  six  weeks 
earlier,  on  the  return  of  headquarters  from  Jaldlabad, 
there  had  been  renewed  royal  objections,  and  Mao- 
naghten  had  yielded  yet  again.  Result — the  entire 
magazine  of  ammunition  and  arms  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  cantonments,  and  there  stacked  confidingly 
in  the  open,  close  to  the  British  lines. 

No  intrusive  Brigadier  Roberts  now  to  harass  the 
Envoy  with  counter-objections.  He  had  long  since 
been  manoeuvred  off  the  scene;  and  his  successor, 
Brigadier  Anquetil — ^a  more  pliable  man — ^had  doubt- 
less discovered  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
remonstrance  save  unpopularity.  The  King  had 
spoken  and  the  thing  was  done. 

But  the  crowning  folly  had  yet  to  be  told.  The 
magazine  was  at  least  within  cantonments;  but  the 
treastuy — ^amounting  to  seventeen  thousand  pounds 
— still  remained  at  Captain  Johnson's  house  in  the 
city  across  the  river.  The  commissariat  stores  also 
remained  where  they  had  been  carelessly  lodged, 
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in  a  small  fort  near  the  south-west  bastion — a  fort 
lamentably  ill-placed  in  view  of  possible  hostilities. 
But  hostilities  were  not  in  the  bond.  Wherefore  when 
Captain  Skinner,  Chief  Commissariat  Officer,  urgently 
begged  space  within  cantonments  for  his  precious 
charge,  he  was  told  (as  from  Sir  Willoughby)  that 
none  could  be  given  him.  They  were  "far  too  busy 
erecting  barracks  for  the  men  to  think  of  commissa- 
riat, stores." 

Then,  as  now,  soldier  blamed  political,  and  political 
blamed  soldier;  then,  as  now,  both  were  more  or  less 
justified  of  their  blame.  If,  in  respect  of  those  notori- 
ous cantonments.  Sir  Willoughby  was  responsible  for 
flagrant  faultiness  of  site  and  construction,  the  Envoy 
— as  supreme  civil  authority — ^was  no  less  responsible 
for  sowing  broad-cast  the  impression  that  Afghanistan 
was  a  settled  country  and  the  Army  of  Occupation  a 
mere  police  force  stationed  therein. 

Eldied  Pottinger  had  yet  to  discover  the  full 
measure  of  Macnaghten's  infatuate  optimism;  he 
had  yet  to  discover  the  positions  of  magazine  and 
stores;  but  the  man  who  had  conducted  the  defence 
of  Herat  saw  enough,  at  first  sight,  to  offend  the  eye  of 
a  practical  soldier,  enough  to  set  him  wondering:  "Are 
these  men  mad?" 

No,  they  were  duped  merely,  and  the  edge  of 
professional  zeal  blunted  by  the  irksome  control  of  a 
dvil  power,  controlled — in  its  turn — ^by  a  tardily 
thrifty  Government  two  thousand  miles  away.  To 
the  same  severe  test  Pottinger's  own  zeal  was  sub- 
jected also,  before  many  months  were  out;  for  he  was 
destined  to  suffer  as  much  as  any  soldier  of  them  all 
from  Macnaghten's  false  optimism,  false  position, 
and  false  estimate  of  Afghan  nationality. 
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But  now,  as  he  neared  his  journey's  end,  abstract 
reflection  gave  place  to  cheerful  anticipation;  for 
Login  and  Todd  were  still  at  Kabul,  their  return  to 
India  delayed  by  threatened  disturbance  in  the  Punjab. 
Pottinger  looked  forward  keenly  both  to  their  com- 
panionship and  to  fuller  news  of  the  Herat  catastrophe 
than  had  yet  come  his  way.  Better  still  was  the 
prospect  of  meeting  his  brother.  For  Tom  Pottinger, 
the  invincibly  cheerful,  had  been  transferred  at  last, 
with  his  regiment,  the  54th  Native  Infantry,  to  Elabtil, 
the  uUima  thule  of  all  young  officers  athirst  for  pro- 
motion and  distinction.  Most  fortunate  were  those 
whom  the  gods  disappointed  of  their  desire;  but  at 
present  neither  Tom  nor  Eldred  saw  anything  but 
good  in  the  Providence  that  had  brought  them  to 
Kabul;  and  the  newcomer,  passing  through  the  gate- 
way of  the  "sheepfold  on  the  plain, "  rode  straight  to 
his  brother's  quarters. 


II 

There  was  much  to  hear  and  much  to  tell  during  that 
first  long  evening  spent  in  the  cramped  space  of  Tom 
Pottinger's  tent.  Login — cheerful  and  vigorous  as 
ever — came  in  later  from  the  13th  mess,  and  the  hand 
clasp  between  the  two  friends  was  close  and  long. 

The  talk  that  followed  took  a  more  serious  turn;  for 
here  was  mutual  knowledge  and  conviction  backed  by 
a  strong  mutual  interest.  Login  spoke  with  his  wonted 
enthusiasm  of  the  Mission's  achievements  at  Herat; 
and  above  all  of  Todd's  conscientious  efforts  to  uphold 
Lord  Auckland's  futile  policy,  without  sacrificing 
the  honotu*  and  dignity  of  Great  Britain.  Of  this 
last  Login  could  not  speak  without  justifiable  heat. 

"The  Governor-General  will  see  for  himself  before 
long, "  said  he,  "that  in  order  to  influence  a  man  like 
Yar  Mahomed,  we  must  not  conciliate,  but  command. 
There  's  only  one  tmfailing  recipe  for  dealing  with 
devils  of  thsit  jot.  Thrash  them  well  first;  then  they 
may  be  in  a  fit  state  to  appreciate  forbearance! 
You  *U  be  having  to  do  some  thrashing  out  your  way, 
Pottinger,  to  judge  from  the  account  of  the  natives 
given  me  by  my  friend  Dick  Maule,  who  raised  the 
Kohistani  regiment. " 

Pottinger  nodded  with  conviction.  "Yoiu-  friend 
probably  knows  more  about  the  temper  of  the  Kohis- 
tanis  than  Sir  William,  whose  eyes,  I  fear,  will  be 
rudely  opened  one  of  these  days.     However,  when  I 

II 
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have  had  time  to  look  round,  I  may  find  affairs  in  this 
quarter  more  satisfactory  than  they  seem  at  first 
sight." 

The  next  few  days  brought  more  of  enlightenment 
than  of  satisfaction  to  a  man  gifted  with  perceptions 
uncon[ifortably  clear.  Troops  there  were  in  plenty,  at 
the  moment;  for  although  reliefs  had  reached  Jal4- 
labad  early  in  the  year,  Sale's  Brigade  still  waited  an 
auspicious  moment  for  the  return  march.  To  that 
brigade  there  had  now  been  added  the  44th  Queen's 
under  Brigadier  Shelton;  a  troop  of  Bengal  Horse 
Artillery  tmder  Captain  Nicholl;  Native  Cavalry  and 
Infantry,  and  the  Shah's  sappers  and  miners.  But 
it  was  the  leaders  that  chiefly  engaged  Pottinger's 
attention  during  his  short  stay  at  the  capital;  for  not 
only  a  new  brigade  but  a  new  General  and  staff  had 
now  appeared  on  the  scene. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  had 
resigned,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  to  minds 
untainted  by  prejudice  it  had  appeared  that  his 
obvious  successor  need  only  be  summoned  from 
Kandahar.  But  William  Nott  was  hardly  the  man 
to  accept  nominal  command;  nor  was  he  in  favour, 
either  at  Kabul  or  Calcutta;  and  advancement,  like 
kissing,  goes  by  favour  rather  than  desert.  Had  the 
decision  rested  with  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  Nott  would  have 
reigned  at  Kabul ;  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  Afghan 
drama  might  have  been  changed  from  a  tragedy  to  a 
triimiph. 

But  if  Nott  possessed  a  trick  of  speech  too  un- 
varnished, and  of  action  too  independent,  for  Mac- 
naghten's  taste,  there  were  other  competent  Generals 
to  be  found  in  India;  men  with  service  experience, 
sound  health,  and  knowledge  of  the  country.    There 
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was  also — unhappily  for  himself  and  his  country — a 
veteran  Queen's  oflBcer,  crippled  with  rheumatic  gout, 
and  as  ignorant  of  India  and  the  native  soldier  as 
the  last-joined  Ensign  from  Home.  This  man,  of  all 
others,  was  deliberately  chosen  by  Lord  Auckland, 
and  sanctioned  by  a  Whig  Cabinet,  as  successor  to  Sir 
Willoughby  Cotton  in  Afghanistan. 

The  word  "deliberate'*  is  not  used  unadvisedly. 
General  Elphinstone — ^acutely  sensible  of  his  dis- 
abilities— ^refused  the  appointment  more  than  once. 
But  Lord  Auckland,  obsessed  by  his  fatal  choice,  would 
not  take  "No"  for  answer.  It  was  necessary  for 
Macnaghten's  convenience  to  secure  a  military  chief 
tinhampered  with  superfluous  opinions;  and  Elphin- 
stone, not  long  out  from  Home,  nor  likely  to  prove  self- 
assertive,  seemed  the  very  peg  for  the  vacant  hole. 
Hence  renewed  pressure,  which  he  lacked  the  moral 
courage  to  resist,  lest  repeated  refusal  savour  of  un- 
soldier-like  shrinking  from  duty  and  responsibility. 
Moral  courage  of  this  quality  is  rare;  and  his  final 
acceptance  can  scarcely  be  set  down  against  him. 

Elphinstone  had  been  called  "a  favourite  of  For- 
tune," but  seldom  has  favouritism  been  more  ironi- 
cally displayed  then  on  the  day  when  the  veteran 
Guardsman  found  himself  thrust  into  that  coveted 
post  of  honour — the  Kabul  command.  It  is  difEctdt 
to  exonerate  Lord  Auckland  except  on  the  score  that 
reports  from  his  Envoy  implied  the  need  of  a  mere 
military  figure-head  to  parade  the  troops,  and  prop 
up  the  prestige  of  a  justly  unpoptdar  King.  In  that 
case  the  real  responsibility  must  rest  with  Mac- 
naghten,  whose  phenomenal  blindness,  wilful  or 
otherwise,  recoiled  in  terrible  fashion  on  his  own  head. 

Something  of  the  comments  passed  on  Elphin- 
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stone's  appointment  had  already  been  heard  by 
Eldred  Pottinger;  but,  even  so,  he  stood  amazed, 
when — on  visiting  the  General — ^he  found  himself 
warmly  welcomed  by  a  courteous,  gentle-spoken 
wreck  of  a  man,  prostrate  in  a  low  straw  chair,  tmable 
to  move  without  help  or  walk  without  a  couple  of 
sticks.  He  had  been  very  ill,  he  said,  ever  since  his 
arrival.  Fever  and  his  old  enemy,  rheumatic  gout, 
in  a  virulent  form.  Only  during  the  last  few  days 
he  had  been  able  to  get  about;  and  he  was  soldier 
enough  to  be  far  from  content  with  the  look  of  things. 

The  cantonments,  as  a  matter  of  cotu*se,  came  under 
discussion,  and  Elphinstone,  too  chivalrous  to  belittle 
his  predecessor,  shook  his  head  in  silent  disapproval. 
"  I  can  only  suppose  there  was  some  misunderstanding 
at  the  time,"  he  said.  "Sir  William  seems  satisfied 
that  we  need  be  under  no  apprehension.  But  danger 
or  not,  we  ought  to  be  in  the  Bala-Hissar. " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  that,  sir,"  said  Pottinger  quietly. 

"There  was  one  genuine  objection,  I  believe," 
the  old  man  went  on.  "The  water-supply  inside  is 
limited,  and  the  outside  watercourse  could  be  easily 
cut  off.  But  I  am  under  the  impression" — ^he  smiled 
faintly — "that  this  was  not  thought  of,  or  even  dis- 
covered, at  the  time.  There  was  some  talk  of  building 
a  magazine  fort  on  the  south;  but  the  site  chosen 
seemed  to  me  objectionably  surrounded  with  cover, 
and  I  offered  to  buy  up  the  land  myself,  that  it  might 
be  cleared  without  offending  our  friends  in  the  city. 
The  Envoy,  I  regret  to  say,  did  not  see  fit  to  accept 
my  proposal.  Well — ^well — ^we  are  all  in  his  hands, 
and  he  declares  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  these 
people.  I  devoutly  hope  he  may  be  right.  He  ought 
to  know  the  lie  of  the  land  by  this  time — eh?" 
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A  hint  of  anxiety  invaded  Elphinstone's  tone;  but 
it  was  not  Pottinger's  place  to  question  the  capacity 
of  his  Chief.  "Yes,  indeed,  sir,  considering  his  op- 
portunities, Sir  William  ought  to  know  how  matters 
stand  here, '*  he  agreed  in  a  non-committal  tone;  and 
was  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  Captain 
Grant,  A.A.G.,  a  man  neither  pleasant-spoken  nor 
prepossessing,  yet  reputed  to  have  considerable  in- 
iBuence  over  the  General.  He  came  on  a  matter  of 
business;  and  Pottinger,  nothing  loath,  took  leave 
of  the  kind-hearted,  frail  old  man,  whose  country 
had  done  him  so  cruel  a  disservice  in  the  guise  of  a 
complimentary  tribute  to  his  high  character  and 
connections. 

Before  leaving,  Pottinger  had  some  talk  with  Major 
Thain,  A.D.C.,  in  whom  he  recognised  a  man  of  fine 
soldierly  temper.  Captain  Paton,  Quartermaster- 
General,  was  also  well  spoken  of  in  cantonments. 
But  with  the  exception  of  these  two,  Pottinger  was  not 
favourably  impressed  with  the  officers  of  Elphinstone's 
staff:  officers  who,  in  the  hotu*  of  crisis,  might  be  called 
upon  to  make  good  the  mental  and  physical  infirmities 
of  their  Chief.  The  second-in-command.  Colonel 
John  Shelton,  he  was  not  likely  to  see,  for  the  Briga- 
dier had  been  sent  to  Peshawur  on  escort  duty.  But 
he  had  already  been  some  months  with  the  force ;  and, 
like  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  had  left  his  character  behind 
for  Pottinger  to  glean  at  second  hand.  It  did  not 
sound  promising.  Even  his  own  officers  spoke  of  him 
as  harsh,  imperious,  and  unyielding;  while  his  incon- 
siderate treatment  of  men  and  animals  on  the  march 
up  from  India  had  not  made  for  popularity  with 
the  other  regiments  of  his  brigade.  A  soldier  of 
unqualified  courage  and  of  many  campaigns,  he  had 
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yet  earned  no  personal  distinction  or  decoration; 
and  for  years  he  had  commanded  the  44th  without 
gaining  the  affection  of  his  officers  or  men.  Pacts  so 
significant  tell  their  own  tale,  and  all  things  considered, 
Eldred  Pottinger  rode  away  from  the  General's 
quarters  in  a  profoundly  thoughtful  mood  of  mind. 
Twenty-four  hours  at  Kabul  had  served  to  increase 
rather  than  dispel  the  haunting  prescience  of  evil  that 
shadowed  his  sanguine  spirit.  Yet  Macnaghten,  who 
had  spent  two  years  in  the  district,  seemed  able  to 
radiate  confidence,  to  assert — ^hand  on  heart — ^that 
"from  Mukdr  to  the  Khyber  Pass,  all  is  content  and 
tranquillity."  And  as  Pottinger  turned  his  horse's 
head  into  the  Envoy's  compound,  his  heart  echoed 
the  General's  conclusion:  "I  devoutly  hope  he  may  be 
right!" 


ni 


On  entering  the  Mission  drawing-room  Pottinger 
found  himself  transported  from  the  rough  and  ready 
accommodation  of  an  advanced  military  outpost  to 
the  comforts  and  elegance  of  Anglo-Indian  civilisation 
as  it  obtained  in  the  year  1841 . 

Pictures  and  Oriental  hangings,  lounges  and  tables 
set  with  costly  knick-knacks,  all  were  eloquent  of 
woman's  propensity  for  nest-making,  no  matter  how 
unpromising  the  locality  or  the  material  at  her  com- 
mand. Lady  Macnaghten  herself — in  silk-embroid- 
ered shawl  and  flounces — advanced  to  greet  him  with 
prettily  turned  phrases  in  which  laurels  and  heroism 
played  their  inevitable  part. 

To  such  embarrassing  attentions,  Pottinger,  man- 
like, had  no  answer  at  command.  Happily  none  was 
required  of  him.  The  voice  of  his  hostess  rippled 
cheerfully  on,  introducing  him  first  to  "my  dear  friend 
Lady  Sale,"  then  "to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sturt,  oiu- 
Kabul  bride." 

For  this  Afghan  tragedy — ^notwithstanding  its 
Homeric  character  of  bloodshed  and  heroism,  of 
wrongdoing  and  Nemesis,  pity  and  terror — was  not 
altogether  lacking  in  the  lighter  elements  of  romance. 
Certain  British  oflScers  of  the  garrison,  untroubled  by 
religious  scruples,  had  wooed  and  married — ^according 
to  Mahomedan  law — the  widows  or  daughters  of 
well-bom  Afghans;  while  Sturt  the  bold  and  capable 
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successor  of  Henry  Durand,  had  the  greater. good 
fortune  to  win  the  only  English  girl  available — the 
daughter  of  his  stout-hearted  Chief,  Sir  Robert  Sale. 

The  bride  smiled  demurely,  as  brides  were  expected 
to  do — ^and  did — ^in  those  unregenerate  days,  when  the 
average  woman  walked  in  the  way  she  should  go  as  a 
matter  of  coiu^e,  without  taking  violent  credit  to 
herself  for  the  achievement.  Pottinger  must  needs 
be  seated;  listening,  the  wliile,  with  unwonted  eager- 
ness for  the  footstep  of  his  Chief. 

Lady  Sale  did  most  of  the  talking.  She  had  a  fluent 
tongue  and  a  slightly  caustic  wit.  Lady  Mac- 
naghten's  lively  ripple  was  submerged  in  the  flood- 
tide  of  her  shrewd,  unvarnished  strictures  on  men 
and  things.  Of  the  three  women,  if  not  the  most 
attractive,  Lady  Sale  was  easily  the  most  notable. 
Large-featured,  dominant,  and  eminently  capable, 
she  had  the  long  mouth  of  the  humourist,  ai^  the 
alert  eye  of  a  nature  quicker  to  observe  and  judge 
than  to  sympathise  or  condone.  Yet,  with  all  her 
individuality,  she  remained  true  to  type:  a  garrison 
matron  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  well  versed  in 
matters  regimental;  one  that  cotdd  tell  a  barrack- 
room  tale  with  spirit  and  without  mincing  her  epithets. 
Men,  for  the  most  part,  found  her  '*good  company, " 
and  Pottinger  conceded  the  fact.  Yet  he  breathed  an 
almost  audible  sight  of  relief  when  the  door  opened 
to  admit  Macnaghten,  followed  by  George  Lawrence 
and  John  Conolly — a  man  blessed  with  much  the  same 
beautiful  nature  as  his  brother,  the  hapless  Arthur, 
already  imprisoned  with  Stoddart  at  Bokhara. 

William  Macnaghten  appeared  little  changed  since 
Pottinger's  first  meeting  with  him  in  the  Shah's 
camp   at   Nimlah   eighteen   months   ago.    A   trifle 
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thinner  he  certainly  was;  and  his  manner,  though 
kindly  and  urbane  as  ever,  betrayed  signs  of  cheerful- 
ness a  little  forced,  of  nerves  slightly  overstrained. 
To  Pottinger  it  was  evident  that,  in  spite  of  rose- 
coloured  spectacles,  the  Envoy's  faith  in  his  Shah 
was  less  unassailably  robust  than  it  had  been  two 
years  ago.*  Whether  or  no  Macnaghten  had  ever 
admitted  the  Si^t  to  himself,  the  younger  man  found  it 
diflScult  to  guess,  even  when  they  had  withdrawn  to 
the  privacy  of  the  Envoy's  study.  For  between  these 
two,  so  antipathetic  in  temperament  and  point  of  view, 
there  never  was,  nor  ever  could  be,  any  real  confidence 
personal  or  political. 

But  at  this  particular  moment  Macnaghten  could 
not  conceal  a  passing  anxiety,  flavoured  with  a  spice 
of  irritation.  It  seemed  that  Aktur  Khan — ^most 
hostile  of  the  Duranis — had  refrained  from  disband- 
ing his  followers  as  it  behoved  the  tranquillised  to  do, 
and  was  preparing  for  a  fresh  struggle  against  the 
detested  novelty  of  taxation. 

"In  fact,  one  way  and  another,"  Macnaghten  con- 
cluded with  a  sigh,  "Rawlinson's  letters  have  a 
regrettable  tendency  to  strike  a  despondent  note.  It 
is  my  only  quarrel  with  him.  A  most  able  and 
zealous  officer!  I  congratulate  myself  on  having 
chosen  a  man  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  difficult  and 
delicate  post  of  Kandahar. " 

And  Macnaghten  was  justified  of  his  self-congratu- 
lation; more  than  justified  of  his  choice. 

Though  barely  thirty-one,  Henry  Rawlinson  had 
already  made  his  mark  in  Persia,  under  Sir  John 
McNeill.  For  uprightness,  sound  judgment,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  Orientals,  he  stood  second  to 
none  in  the  country;  while  his  unfailing  tact  and  for- 
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bearance  made  him  perhaps  the  only  man  who  could 
have  worked  in  friendly  conjunction  with  the  brave 
but  choleric  William  Nott. 

His  one  drawback,  in  Macnaghten's  eyes,  was  also, 
incidentally,  the  main  drawback  of  Pottinger  and  of 
Nott.  Like  them,  Rawlinson  could  not  acquire  the 
comfortable  trick  of  self-deception.  He  saw  men  and 
things  as  they  were,  and  made  no  pretence  to  the  con- 
trary; or  rather — ^in  the  words  of  his  Chief — "took  an 
imwarrantably  gloomy  view"  of  the  British  position 
in  Afghanistan,  and  by  frank  statement  of  that  view, 
nMjred  the  effect  of  Macnaghten's  protestations  to 
the  contrary. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  have  irresponsible  young- 
sters croaking  of  unpopularity  and  disaffection.  Sudi 
statements  were  utterly  false  as  regards  Kabul,  and  he 
did  not  choose  to  believe  them  of  Kandahar,  merely 
because  Aktur  Khan  had  a  "pack  of  ragamuffins  at 
his  heels!" 

By  such  verbal  flippanoes  Macnaghten  sought  to 
discount  any  lurking  anxiety  that  may  have  troubled 
himself  and  others.  He  denied  the  existence  of  any- 
thing like  national  feeling  among  the  Afghan  tribes. 
Those  who  rebelled  were  dubbed  "ragamuffins," 
"rascals,"  or  "naughty  children,"  according  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment:  never,  by  any  chance,  were 
they  recognised  as  men  in  deadly  earnest,  bound  to- 
gether by  three  ties  of  the  strongest — ^hatred  of  the 
infidel,  a  common  love  of  independence,  and  a  com- 
mon religion.  Pottinger,  listening  gravely,  with  com- 
ments few  and  brief,  realised  afresh  that  the  task 
which  had  proved  impossible  at  Herat  was  being 
again  demanded  of  him,  though  in  different  guise; 
that  here,   as   there,   he   would   be   obstructed   at 
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every  turn  by  a  policy  diametrically  opposed  to  his 
own. 

If  he  had  ridden  away  from  the' General's  quarters 
in  a  thoughtftd  mood,  he  left  the  Mission  bungalow  in 
a  mood  approaching  despondency.  The  shadow  of 
coming  evil  loomed  now  so  much  more  definite  and 
threatening,  that  the  light  and  colour  of  the  spring 
evening,  the  laughter  of  young  green,  backed  by  the 
dean-cut  commanding  peaks  of  the  Hindu  Kush, 
affected  him  almost  like  the  sight  of  a  bridal  wreath 
on  the  fleshless  temples  of  a  skuU. 

Given  a  free  hand,  a  fair  encounter,  and  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success,  the  prospect,  however  stormy,  would 
merely  have  stimulated  this  bom  fighter,  to  whom  so 
little  chance  of  straightforward  fighting  was  given. 
But  to  watch  the  oncoming  of  disaster  with  one  hand 
behind  his  back,  to  associate  himself,  publicly  and 
practically,  with  a  line  of  policy  more  than  likely  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  country  he  loved — ^that  was 
anotiier  matter  altogether.  So  repugnant  was  the 
prospect  to  his  whole  natttre,  that  he  was  seriously 
minded  to  turn  his  back  on  Kabul  and  apply  for 
employment  elsewhere.  He  has  left  it  on  record  that 
he  certainly  would  have  done  so  but  for  heavy  debts 
incurred  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  outfit  and  journey : 
debts  he  felt  bound  to  pay  off  before  taking  so  decisive 
a  step.  For  the  moment  he  had  a  sense  of  being 
caught  in  a  trap.  But  he  possessed,  in  full  measure, 
the  unquestioning  faith  of  the  period:  the  sustaining 
conviction  that  God,  who  had  guided  him  hither, 
would  direct  his  going  in  the  way. 

It  was  not  for  him  to  carve  out  his  own  destiny, 
but  to  do  with  might  the  immediate  duty  required  of 
him.    With  that  end  in  view  he  decided  that  it  would 
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be  well  to  see  Bumes  before  leaving  Kabul.  He,  at 
least,  had  some  knowledge  of  Afghan  character.  His 
position,  too,  gave  him  the  right  of  freer  speech. 
Surely  he,  of  all  men,  could,  if  he  would,  remove  the 
scales  from  Macnaghten's  eyes  before  it  was  too  late. 
Ay — ^if  he  would!  But  though  Bumes,  in  his  r61e 
of  looker-on,  saw  clearly  enough  that  all  was  going 
wrong,  disgust  at  his  own  anomalous  position,  and  the 
small  heed  paid  to  his  tenders  of  advice,  had  long  since 
reduced  him  to  a  philosophic  shrugging  of  the  shoid- 
ders  whenever  complaints  or  abuses  reached  his  ears. 

**/  have  no  responsibility.  Why  should  /  work?" 
was  his  plausible  if  not  very  elevated  view  of  the 
situation. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  evils  arising  from  the 
dash  between  civil  and  military  authority;  whereas, 
in  truth,  the  origin  of  all  evil  was  this  complete  lack  of 
concert  between  Resident  and  Envoy.  There  were 
faults  on  both  sides,  and  extenuations  no  less;  though 
the  main  source  of  friction  lay  less  in  themselves  than 
in  their  relative  positions.  One  or  other  should  have 
been  sent  to  Kabul.  In  sending  both,  Lord  Auckland 
committed  an  error  fatal  for  himself  and  them.  If 
Bumes  could  not  be  trusted  to  inaugurate  the  restor- 
ation, it  had  been  wiser  to  keep  him  quite  outside  the 
picture  till  Macnaghten  was  gazetted  elsewhere. 
Instead,  Bumes  sat  idle  at  Kabul,  chafing  at  the  dis- 
crepancy between  Viceregal  promise  and  performance. 
He  still  lived  in  the  city,  as  did  six  or  eight  British 
officers  of  the  Shah's  force;  and  between  good  books, 
good  wine,  and  good  comrades,  passed  the  time 
pleasantly  enough. 

"  I  am  now  a  highly  paid  idler, "  he  wrote  to 
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his  brother  in  this  very  spring  of  Pottinger's 
return,  "having  no  less  than  three  thousand 
five  hundred  rupees  a  month,  as  Resident  at 
Kabtd,  and  being,  as  the  lawyers  call  it,  only 
counsel,  and  that  a  dtunb  one — ^by  which  I 
mean  that  I  give  paper  opinions,  but  do  not 
work  them  out!  .  .    . 

**I  lead,  however,  a  very  pleasant  life;  and  if 
rotundity  and  heartiness  be  proofs  of  health,  I 
have  them.  Breakfast  I  have  long  made  a 
public  meal.  Covers  are  laid  for  eight,  and 
half  a  dozen  of  the  officers  drop  in,  as  they  feel 
disposed,  to  discuss  a  rare  Scotch  breakfast  of 
smoked  fish,  salmon  grills,  devils  and  jellies, 
puff  away  at  their  cigars  till  ten  (the  hour  of 
the  assembly  being  nine).  Then  I  am  left  to 
myself  till  evening,  when  my  assistant  and  I  sit 
down  to  our  quiet  dinner,  and  discuss,  with  our 
port,  Men  and  Manners.  Once  in  every  week 
I  give  a  party  of  eight,  and  as  the  good  River 
Indus  is  a  channel  for  luxuries  as  well  as  com- 
merce, I  can  place  before  my  friends  at  one- 
third  in  excess  of  the  Bombay  price,  champagne, 
hock,  madeira,  sherry,  port,  claret,  not  for- 
getting a  glass  of  Maraschino,  and  the  hermeti- 
cally sealed  salmon  and  hotch-potch  (all  the 
way  fira  Aberdeen) .  And  deuced  good  it  is :  the 
peas  as  big  as  if  they  had  been  soaked  for 
bristling!  .    .    . 

"  I  wish  I  were  provost  myself  here.  I  would 
be  as  happy  as  the  Lord  Mayor!  ..." 

It  was  to  one  of  these  "rare  Scotch  breakfasts "  that 
Pottinger  sat  down  next  morning  with  his  brother 
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Tom.  Here  he  fell  in  with  friends  old  and  new: 
Captain  Johnson,  the  Shah's  Pajrmaster;  Charies 
Bumes;  William  Broadfoot — talented  and  charming 
— ^brother  of  the  intrepid  George,  who  was  then 
marching  up-country  in  charge  of  the  King's  com- 
posite family  party  from  Ludhiana. 

The  talk  was  chiefly  of  shooting  prospects,  a  new 
play  in  rehearsal,  and  the  latest  gymkhana,  and 
although  Pottinger  afterwards  secured  a  brief  inter- 
view with  Btimes,  he  heard  nothing  that  appreciably 
altered  his  own  view  of  affairs.  Bumes  admitted  that 
the  chiefs  grew  more  openly  dissatisfied  every  month, 
and  the  English  were,  on  the  whole,  less  popular  than 
they  had  been  a  year  ago.  As  to  the  cause — ^wdl, 
there  were  many  causes,  naturally  enough,  and  more 
or  less  inevitable.  Women?  No;  no  more  than 
reason.  The  troops  had  been  kept  remarkably  well 
in  hand.  And  as  for  the  officers,  on  the  whole  their 
conduct  had  been  exemplary,  for  the  Kabul  beauties 
were  by  no  means  bashful,  as  no  doubt  Pottinger  knew 
well  enough.  Seeing  unseen,  they  would  take  violent 
fancies  to  some  passing  Sahib,  and  think  no  shame  of 
climbing  secretly  over  the  housetops  till  they  reached 
his  abode.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  there  had  been 
occasional  complaints  in  the  city,  but  he  had  judged  it 
wisest  to  take  no  notice,  since  they  often  sprang 
merely  from  personal  malice.  He  opined  that  Pot- 
tinger would  need  to  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  very  wide 
open  in  the  Kohistan.  But  as  to  opening  the  eyes  or 
ears  of  the  Envoy,  that  was  a  task  beyond  the  power 
of  Hercules  himself. 

And  again  Pottinger  went  away  thoughtful  exceed- 
ingly, so  that  Tom's  lively  sallies  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 

A  day  or  two  later  came  his  written  orders  in  the 
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shape  of  a  formal  letter  from  the  Envoy:  and  early  in 
June  Pottinger  set  his  face  toward  the  wild  hill- 
country  north  of  Kabul.  With  him,  to  his  great 
satisfaction,  went  John  Login;  and  Herat  was  still 
further  represented  by  the  six  horsemen  Pottinger  had 
left  at  Jaldlabad  eighteen  months  ago.  These  had 
returned  with  joy  to  the  household  of  the  Sahib  who 
had  taught  them  the  meaning  of  justice,  and  whom 
they  served  devotedly  until  tiie  end. 


IV 


"Above — ^the  Alps,  Hindu  Kush!  Bdow  me — Lom- 
bardy!" 

Thus  did  Alexander  Bumes,  in  one  characteristic 
phrase,  epitomise  the  charm  of  those  three  Afghan 
valleys — Charikar,  Ghorbund,  and  Panjshir — collect- 
ively named  the  Kohistan*  of  Kabul.  Why  one  parti- 
cular comer  of  a  region  purely  moimtainous  should 
have  been  christened  the  Kohistan  it  woidd  need 
an  Afghan  to  explain;  though  "It  was  so  from  the 
beginning"  would  doubtless  be  his  luminous  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Forty  miles  north  of  Kabul,  as  the  crow  flies,  the 
streams  of  these  valleys  unite  and  flow  eastward  into 
the  rebellious  district  of  Nijrao,  the  theatre  of  DOst 
Mahomed's  last  stand.  Of  all  the  valleys  under 
Pottinger's  charge,  Nijrao  most  nearly  resembled  a 
powder  magazine  ripe  for  explosion.  Here,  in 
Macnaghten's  playful  phraseology,  all  the  most  in- 
corrigibly "naughty  boys"  of  the  Kabul  region  fore- 
gathered to  air  their  grievances  and  study  how  to  hit 
back  when  the  acceptable  moment  should  arrive. 
Here  the  stanchest  followers  of  the  vanished  DOst 
found  promising  material  to  work  on.  For  Nijrao 
had  never  yet  bowed  the  knee  to  Shah  Shuja  and  his 
infidel  supporters.  Not  even  formal  acknowledg- 
ment coidd  be  laid  to  its  charge.     In  the  main,  its 
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chiefs  owned  allegiance  to  one,  Mir  Musjidi,  most 
inveterate  of  rebels,  and  leading  spirit  of  the  region. 
Crippled  with  wounds,  deprived  of  his  estates,  and 
dependent  on  brother-chiefs  for  his  daily  bread,  he  had 
held  his  own  for  two  years,  fighting  the  hated  Peringhi 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  blackening  their 
character  when  forced  by  circumstance  to  sheathe  his 
sword.  Though  penniless,  a  halo  of  sanctity  secured 
him  from  want,  for  among  Afghans,  superstition  is 
the  mainspring  of  charity;  and  the  holy  man  sucks 
thereout  no  small  advantage. 

So  much  for  Nijrao  at  the  time  that  Pottinger  took 
over  charge  from  the  late  Dr.  Lord's  assistant,  young 
Charles  Rattray,  who  had  done  his  utmost  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  true  state  of  afiEairs,  and  had  much 
instructive  matter  to  place  at  Pottinger's  disposal. 

The  chiefs  of  Kohistan  proper  were,  he  reported, 
more  friendly  than  those  of  Nijrao,  though  even  they 
could  scarcely  be  called  reliable,  since  they  had  reaped 
little  advantage  and  much  loss  of  influence  from  the 
new  order  of  things. 

To  state  their  case  and  their  grievances  is  practi- 
cally to  state  those  of  their  fellow-Khans  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  throw  light  on  much  that  after- 
wards befell.  Their  rebellion,  so-called,  was  in  effect  a 
savage  reassertion  of  the  independence  they  had 
enjoyed  imder  the  rough  and  ready  rule  of  the  Amir. 

DOst  Mahomed — ^when  the  mood  was  on — ^might 
brow-beat  or  dupe  them  in  accepted  Afghan  fashion; 
but  his  own  interests  had  found  him  to  overlook  their 
more  flagrant  excesses  in  return  for  the  support  of 
their  followers  should  quarrels  arise.  But  the  advent 
of  Shah  Shuja  heralded  a  reversion  to  the  old  aggres- 
sive form  of  monarchy,  backed  by  a  power  that  could 
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compel  obedience  and  contribution,  however  unwilling 
to  the  upkeep  of  the  State.  Savage  races  are  prover- 
bially impatient  of  taxation,  which  in  their  case  too 
often  spells  unjust  exaction.  Under  the  D5st  it  had 
been  a  more  or  less  spasmodic  infliction,  and  official 
rapacity  had  been  held  in  check  by  the  combative 
independence  of  the  people.  But  now  the  native 
collectors  had  little  to  fear  so  long  as  they  evaded  the 
arm  of  the  Political  Agent,  that  could  reach  out  in  all 
directions  at  once.  Thus  to  the  primal  grievance 
of  taxation  had  been  added  covert  insolences  and 
indignities,  not  to  be  tamely  accepted  by  the  most 
vengeful  race  on  earth. 

But  there  had  been  sops  meted  out  also  to  those  who 
professed  loyalty  to  the  Sadozai;  and  among  the 
favoured  ones  were  certain  Kohistani  chiefs  who,  in 
*39,  had  raised  the  insurrection  that  paralysed  Dost 
Mahomed  Elhan.  To  these,  at  the  close  of  Sale's 
campaign,  subsidies  had  been  promised  by  Prince 
Timur,  sanctioned  by  Macnaghten  and  approved  by 
the  Shah,  whereupon — believing  that  British  pledges 
would  be  sacredly  observed — **the  discontented  sat 
down  and  turned  their  attention  to  agriculture." 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  in  June,  1841, 
the  same  surface  tranquillity  prevailed.  Pottinger 
promised  himself  a  thorough  tour  of  inspection  so 
soon  as  he  had  gathered  the  reins  of  authority  into  his 
own  hands.  Meantime  he  had  leisture  to  enjoy  Login's 
companionship,  to  make  friends  with  Rattray,  and 
settle  down  ^ter  a  fashion  in  the  Political  Agent's 
quarters;  a  group  of  four  defensible  mud  "castles," 
placed  in  echelon,  and  collectively  called  Lughmlmi. 
Like  many  other  quarters  assigned  to  officers  at 
Kabul,  these  were  the  confiscated  property  of  a  rebel 
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chief,  who  no  doubt  sat  in  the  NijrSo  country,  brood- 
ing on  vengeance  to  come.  The  Afghan  "castle"  is 
simply  a  mud  fort,  built  on  the  most  primitive  lines, 
a  walled  enclosure  some  hundred  yards  square,  bas- 
tioned  at  each  comer  and  entered  by  a  single  strong 
gate.  The  walls,  ranging  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 
high,  are  loop-holed  for  muskets,  and  solid  enough  to 
resist  the  fire  of  small  ordnance.  Within,  flat-roofed 
bams  provide  shelter,  of  much  the  same  quality,  for 
man  and  beast. 

The  best  of  these  "desirable  residences"  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Political  Agent,  his  assistant,  and  a 
Eurasian  doctor  named  Grant.  To  Pottinger's  lot 
fell  a  group  of  comer  rooms,  or  rather  byres,  roughly 
furnished  for  habitation.  Peeled  poplars  and  willows 
did  duty  for  rafter  beams,  and  for  roof  the  shavings 
were  compounded  with  hard,  trampled  mud — a  roof 
warranted  to  leak  generously  during  the  heavy  spring 
rains. 

"The  carpentry  work,"  wrote  Pottinger  to  his 
favourite  sister  Harriet,  "is  the  most  singular  I  have 
ever  before  seen  in  a  house  for  Europeans.  We  cannot 
live  below  on  account  of  the  fleas,  and  our  passage  up 
and  down  the  low  stairway  is  most  dangerous.  I  have 
already  broken  my  head  twice,  beside  knocking  the 
crown  out  of  my  hat,  notwithstanding  I  am  rather 
short.  To  aid  these  agreeable  transits,  wasps  are 
never-ceasing  in  their  attempts  to  lodge  themselves  in 
the  bare  beams,  and  frequently  resist  our  passage 
vi  ei  armis.  Outside  we  have  a  wind  like  a  hurricane 
blowing  the  greater  part  of  twenty-four  hours.  How- 
ever, we  have  fine  large  gardens,  which  my  assistant 
has  set  in  good  order,  and  we  have  many  English 
vegetables.    Flowers  have  failed,  but  I  hope  to  have 
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some  next  year;  as  during  the  winter  I  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  plenty  of  time. " 

Yes,  time  there  was,  more  than  enough  by  far,  for 
harassing  anxiety,  for  bitter  brooding  on  disaster  and 
disgrace:  no  time  to  fulfil  the  hope  of  cultivating  his 
garden. 

But  the  hidden  horrors  of  that  winter  were  still  afar 
off.  Now  it  was  June — ^June  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Kohistan,  compared  by  Bumes  to  those  of  Lombardy, 
though  richer  in  contrast  and  grander  of  outline  than 
any  like  vision  that  Northern  Italy  can  boast.  In  a 
region  uniformly  harsh  and  sterile,  with  a  subsoil  of 
boulders,  life  can  only  flourish  in  the  network  of 
ravines  and  canals  that  link  valley  to  valley,  or  on  the 
borders  of  streams  and  canals.  Throughout  the  long 
winter  ice  and  rock  and  boulder  have  it  all  their  own 
way;  but  in  June,  when  the  melting  snows  and  spring 
monsoon  have  wrought  their  miracle  of  transforma- 
tion, it  were  hard  to  find  anywhere  a  more  striking 
combination  of  fertility  and  savage  grandeur,  of  wood 
and  water,  vineyard  and  orchard,  of  meadow  green, 
mountain  grey,  and  ethereal  snow-peaks  a-glitter  in  the 
sun.  Here  and  there  the  brown  of  clustered  mud 
houses,  or  of  an  isolated  castle,  strikes  the  human 
note,  and  completes  a  picture  perfect  of  its  kind. 

Pottinger's  group  of  castles  stood  in  the  main  valley 
of  Charikar,  through  which  ran  the  trade  route  from 
Kabul  to  the  Turkistan  frontier.  The  indispensable 
canal,  almost  parallel  with  the  road,  was  beautified 
by  an  avenue  of  mulberry-trees,  by  vineyards  and 
gardens  aglow  with  early  summer  flowers.  North 
and  east  and  west  high  implacable  mountains  walled 
them  in;  on  the  west  the  Pughman  Range,  on  the  east 
the  Koh-i-Safed.    Only  in  the  south  toward  Kabul* 
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low  hills,  easily  traversed,  linked  the  greater  chains 
each  to  each. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  valley  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  canal  stood  the  townlet  of  Charikar, 
guarded  by  the  castle  of  its  chief,  Khojah  Mir  Khan. 
Here  also — well  commanded  by  the  castle — were  the 
quarters  of  the  Charikar  garrison.  A  regiment  of 
Gurkhas — ^levied  by  the  Shah,  and  officered  by 
Englishmen — ^had  lately  relieved  the  Kohistanis 
under  Login's  friend,  Maule.  Half  the  new  regiment 
consisted  of  young  recruits,  and  most  of  the  native 
officers  were  regimental  failures  of  the  Company's 
service.  But  any  shortcomings  among  the  men  were 
counterbalanced  by  four  British  officers  of  sterling 
quality.  The  Commandant,  Captain  Christopher 
Codrington,  and  his  devoted  Adjutant,  John  Haugh- 
ton  were  soldiers  of  proven  loyalty  and  courage;  and 
is  it  not  written:  "Better  an  army  of  stags  led  by  a 
lion,  than  an  army  of  Uons  led  by  a  stag. " 

Por  the  moment,  however,  the  lions  were  peace- 
fully, if  uncongenially,  engaged  in  completing  half- 
built  barracks,  only  a  few  degrees  less  indefensible 
than  their  larger  prototype  at  Kabul.  Codrington's 
heart  sank  at  the  prospect  of  squandering  good 
money  on  accommodation  so  futile  for  an  isolated 
regiment,  supported  only  by  a  couple  of  light  field- 
pieces,  and  the  mounted  escort  at  Lughm&n,  which 
Pottinger  had  wisely  increased  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  men.  A  troop  of  Anderson's  Horse  had 
indeed  been  detailed  for  Charikar;  but  for  some  rea- 
son, was  never  sent  out.  Its  presence  a  few  months 
later  would  have  averted  the  worst.  To  make  the 
whole  position  clear,  let  John  Haughton's  plain, 
soldierly  indictment  suffice: 
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"We  had  four  walls  varying  from  seven  to 
twenty  feet  in  height,  pierced  by  two  gate- 
ways east  and  west.  The  square  was  btiilt 
on  a  slope  so  that  its  interior  was  commanded 
by  trees  bordering  the  canal,  a  hundred  yards 
oS.  It  was  also  commanded  by  the  towers  of 
Khojah  Mir  Khan's  fort.  Its  north,  south, 
and  west  faces  were  overlooked  by  a  Ma- 
homedan  oratory.  In  front  the  banks  of  the 
canal  and  garden  walls  formed  abundant 
shelter  for  an  enemy.  .  .  .  Anyone  acquainted 
with  military  matters  will  see  that  our  arrange- 
ments were  as  bad  as  they  well  could  be.  The 
slightly  defensive  character  which  our  barracks 
took  was  in  opposition  to  the  intentions  of  the 
ruling  authorities.  The  most  rigid  economy 
was  the  order  of  the  day;  and  had  it  been 
possible  (which  it  certainly  was)  to  choose  a 
defensible  position,  I  feel  sure  that  the  proposal 
would  have  been  negatived  and  the  proposer 
would  simply  have  brought  himself  into 
disgrace." 

To  his  father  he  wrote: 

"The  place  is  charming;  but  I  don't  under- 
stand why  we  have  been  sent  here,  unless  the 
Government  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  us. " 

Some  such  ironic  thought  occurred  also  to  Eldred 
Pottinger  the  first  time  he  rode  out  to  visit  his  new 
neighbours.  Maule,  it  appeared,  had  been  told  to 
build  merely  a  barrack,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  six 
hundred  pounds.  Codrington  had  boldly  ventured 
a  remonstrance — with  the  usual  result;  and  he  now 
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declared  his  intention  of  adding  comer  bastions  to  his 
mud  walls  without  further  reference  to  Kabul  author- 
ities: a  wise  step  on  which  he  had  reason  to  congratu- 
late himself  a  few  months  later. 

Pottinger  rode  back  to  his  unimposing  group  of 
castles,  wondering  more  than  ever  what  the  final 
upshot  would  be.  All  things  conspired  to  confirm 
his  conviction  that  the  triumphal  restoration  was  not 
merely  unpopular,  but  woefully  misgoverned  by  an 
ill-compounded  blend  of  Afghan  t3n:anny  with  Mac- 
naghten's  milk-and-water  philanthropy.  Yet  the 
Envoy's  zeal  was  unquestionable.  It  was  knowledge 
he  lacked — ^both  of  government  and  of  men. 

Well,  he  had  asked  for  a  full  report  on  the  state  of 
the  country;  and  he  should  be  told  the  truth.  If  (in 
the  face  of  it)  he  would  not  act — ^let  the  blood  of  brave 
men  be  upon  his  head. 

But  the  plain  truth  about  Afghan  affairs  was  the 
last  thing  William  Macnaghten  cared  to  face:  and 
there  you  have  the  underlying  cause  of  disunion  be- 
tween these  two  men.  Pottinger,  like  RawUnson, 
possessed  the  clear  outlook  and  sane  judgment  of 
him  who  serves  his  country  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word;  while  Macnaghten — high-minded  gentleman 
though  he  was — suffered  throughout  from  the  myopic 
vision  of  the  man  so  obsessed  with  one  idea  that 
neither  the  light  of  judgment  nor  of  conscience  can 
pierce  the  distorting  fog  of  self-deception. 

That  night  Pottinger  sat  late  in  his  upstair  room, 
safe  from  the  attentions  of  fleas,  save  for  those  that 
disturbed  the  dreams  of  his  bull-terrier,  Caesar,  who 
snored  at  his  feet.  The  dog's  warm  body,  pressed 
dose  against  his  master's  leg,  gave  a  grateful  sense  of 
companionship  to  a  man  singularly  lonely,  yet,  in  his 
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secret  heart,  hungering  always  for  home  and  human 
ties.  Before  sleep  overtook  him  he  had  drafted,  in 
rough,  the  report  and  suggestions  that  were  to  give 
Macnaghten  the  chance  of  saving  one  situation  at 
least;  and  next  morning  a  fair  copy  was  written  out 
for  despatch.  It  began  with  a  clear  account  of  the 
Kohistan  and  of  his  own  plans  for  opening  up  the 
cotmtry,  followed  by  a  soldierly  proposal  for  strength- 
ening the  local  garrison:  a  proposal  worth  citing  in 
full. 

"It  appears  most  desirable,"  he  wrote,  "to 
over-awe  the  independent  tribes;  for  while 
they  are  unsubdued,  any  disturbance  about 
Cabool  would  encourage  a  number  of  well- 
armed  and  experienced  skirmishers  to  come 
down  on  our  outposts  and  in  a  strong  country 
like  Cabool  such  men  want  but  an  active  leader 
to  become  a  very  inconvenient  enemy.  ...  I- 
therefore  venture  to  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  stationing  a  force  in  the 
valley  as  a  means  of  preventing  any  outbreak 
.  .  .  for  I  feel  assured  the  mountaineers 
would  never  think  of  making  any  serious  attack 
if  they  knew  they  would  have  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  valley  with  cavalry  and  artillery 
against  them. 

'*  It  may  be  objected  that  sendinjg:  out  troops 
would  cause  suspicion  and  fear  and  possibly  an 
outbreak.  This,  however,  I  do  not  expect. 
My  reason  for  suggesting  heavy  artillery  is  to 
have  the  power  of  destroying  castles  without 
exposing  the  lives  of  our  own  soldiers;  and 
besides  the  saving  of  time  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  an  insurrection,  it  is  desirable  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  moral  influence  which  a 
knowledge  of  our  perfect  readiness  is  sure  to 
establish. " 

But  to  the  Government  at  Kabul,  perfect  readiness 
seemed  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  avoided;  and 
Macnaghten,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  waste  much 
time  over  the  impracticable  suggestion  of  a  minor 
cantonment  out  at  Charikar.  It  merely  moved  him  to 
repeat  his  Lordship's  express  desire  that  the  troops  be 
dispersed  as  little  as  possible;  adding  thereto  his  own 
conviction  that  "while  His  Majesty  is  so  strong  at 
Kabul,  the  Kohistanis  will  never  contemplate  rebel- 
lion unless  driven  to  it  by  extreme  provocation." 

It  was  enough;  yet  Pottinger,  meditating  on  the 
express  desire  of  Govermnent,  marvelled  at  the 
inconsistency  that  left  one  unsupported  Gtirkha 
regiment  fifty  miles  from  Kabul,  its  very  weakness 
more  provocative  than  the  presence  of  an  army  corps. 

But  such  questions  would  ill  befit  a  mere  assistant, 
however  high  his  reputation  for  sagacity  and  courage. 
The  decree  had  gone  forth.  Young  Rattray  shrugged 
his  shoulders  in  disgust.  He  had  been  more  than  a 
year  on  the  Turkistan  frontier.  Codrington  and 
Haughton  devoted  themselves  with  soldierly  stoicism 
to  the  completion  of  their  ineflEectual  barrack-square, 
plus  the  unauthorised  bastion  at  each  comer.  If  the 
Government  were  anxious  to  be  rid  of  them,  it  was  not 
for  them  to  make  remarks.  To  do  all  that  behoved 
them  and,  if  needful,  to  die  like  men — that  was  their 
insignificant  duty  towards  the  Great  Restoration; 
and,  without  a  hint  of  heroics,  they  would  fulfil  it  to 
the  uttermost  as  a  matter  of  course. 


July  slipped  past  swiftly,  and  on  the  whole  peacefully, 
in  the  valleys  of  Kohistan.  From  the  Ghilzai  and 
Durani  regions  came  rumotirs  of  renewed  rebellion; 
and  Login  was  recalled  to  the  capital,  where  Mac- 
naghten  had  temporary  need  of  his  services.  The 
summons  was  no  welcome  one  either  to  him  or  to 
Pottinger.  They  had  done  and  endured  much  to- 
gether— and  hidden  in  the  heart  of  each  lay  a  warm 
regard  for  the  other;  but  they  parted  cheerfully,  as 
men  part  who  are  inured  to  the  chances  and  changes 
of  frontier  service. 

Pottinger  rode  out  a  few  miles  with  his  friend. 
Then  Login  rode  on  alone — ^and  the  hills  received  him, 
shutting  him  out  of  sight.    They  never  met  again. 

The  peaceftd  folk  in  the  valley  gave  little  trouble. 
They  were  very  much  occupied  in  gathering  their 
mtdtiple  harvest,  to  the  accompaniment  of  lively  in- 
roads from  outlaws  in  hills;  and  Pottinger  spent  part 
of  the  month  on  a  tour  of  inspection  along  Shah 
Shuja's  north-eastern  frontier.  He  visited  castles 
innumerable,  interviewed  doubtftd  chiefs,  and  talked 
freely  to  the  people  of  the  country,  with  the  restdt  that 
at  the  end  of  the  month  Macnaghten  received  yet 
another  report  urging  military  measures  more  active 
than  a  mere  addition  to  the  garrison. 

Pottinger  now  wrote  frankly  that  rumours  from 
Kandahar  and  Herat  were  infecting  his  own  storm 
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quarter.  For  which  reason  he  propounded  the  ad- 
mirable and  practical  plan  of  marching  the  first 
division  back  to  India  via  Charikar  and  Nijrfto 
to  Jal&labad,  reducing  obstreperous  chiefs  by  the 
way. 

Far  from  welcome  was  such  plain  speech  and 
practical  counsel  to  an  Envoy,  whose  minutes  from 
Calcutta  began  and  ended  with  injtmctions  to  dis- 
courage everything  in  the  shape  of  military  move- 
ment, every  proposal  that  implied  even  a  trifling 
increase  of  expense. 

Once  again,  therefore,  Pottinger's  attempt  to  avert 
the  inevitable  came  to  nothing.  Instead  of  troops, 
a  friendly  Barakzai  chief  was  deputed  to  open  negoti- 
ations with  the  strong  men  of  Nijrao  and  week  by 
week  the  friendly  attentions  of  outlaws  from  the  hills 
grew  more  daring;  the  petty  tyrannies  of  native  tax- 
collectors  galling  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Kohistan. 

Thus  did  all  things  work  diligently  together  for  evil ; 
and  Pottinger,  as  the  month  wore  on,  was  assailed 
with  complaints  from  the  people  of  the  valley  in  whose 
eyes  he  was  the  real  Governor,  all-powerful  to  right 
their  wrongs.  But  though  Macnaghten's  own  rule 
was  based  on  indiscriminate  interference,  his  assistants 
were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  meddle  with  internal 
affairs.  Behold,  therefore,  a  man  of  real  knowledge, 
condemned  to  look  on  with  shackled  hands  while 
discontent  and  disloyalty  flourished  under  his  eyes. 

As  for  the  negotiations  in  Nijrfto — conciliation  is 
doubtless  a  Christian  virtue,  but  in  dealing  with 
Afghans  it  should  be  dispensed  in  homoeopathic  doses, 
otherwise  little  mistakes  arise  that  may  breed  big 
results.  As  it  was,  the  warlike  chiefs  of  NijrAo  waxed 
Cat  on  a  diet  of  butter;  and  to  Pottinger,  at  least,  it 
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was  evident  that  the  Biblical  corollary  was  merely  a 
question  of  time  and  opportunity. 

Straws  were  not  lacking  to  show  which  way  the 
wind  blew.  The  mountain  robbers  grew  bolder  still. 
They  began  to  prowl  round  the  half -finished  barracks 
and  the  oflScers*  tents.  One  night  a  musket  was 
daringly  stolen  from  Haughton's  camp  near  the  canal; 
another  night  the  bugler  awoke  to  find  his  bugle  gone; 
and  not  long  after  an  old  fakir — ^to  whom  Haughton 
had  shown  kindness — ^told  how  these  stolen  treasures'* 
had  been  paraded  in  triumph  throughout  the  valley  of 
Nijrao.  With  folded  hands  the  old  man  besought  his 
friend  to  spend  the  winter  in  Kabul.  He  could  tell 
nothing.  He  knew  nothing  except  that  there  was  evil 
in  the  air,  and  he  could  not  withhold  a  word-warning 
from  the  Sahib. 

Such  minor  portents  were  significant  enough.  But 
there  were  others — known  only  to  Pottinger — ^more 
significant  still.  As  early  as  July  he  had  been  puzzled 
and  perturbed  by  complaints  of  a  kind  that  cotdd  not 
be  ignored  like  those  of  the  people.  They  came 
mainly  from  the  chiefs,  and  arose  from  a  cause  in 
which  Pottinger  conceived  that  his  country's  honour 
was  involved.  Briefly,  the  position  was  this:  Among 
the  many  pledges  given  on  Shah  Shuja's  restoration 
was  one  to  raise  the  pay  of  loyal  chiefs  by  the  negative 
plan  of  exempting  them  from  part  of  the  land-tax — an 
order  issued  by  Prince  Timur  and  sanctioned  by  the 
British  Govenmient. 

Now,  one  by  one  these  men  called  privately  on 
Pottinger,  and  each  had  the  same  tale  to  tell.  Of  a 
sudden,  without  reason  given,  the  promised  stipends 
were  being  refused  them,  the  promised  exemption 
ignored.     Pottinger — never  dreaming  of  State  sane- 
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tion — attributed  this  injustice  to  Court  intrigue.  He 
therefore  wrote  to  the  Shah  Shuja's  Minister,  Osman 
Elhan,  and  for  a  time  the  deficits  were  made  good. 

August  brought  fresh  complaints  in  greater  num- 
bers, and  Pottinger  now  gave  each  defrauded  chief  a 
note  of  introduction  to  the  Envoy  himself. 

Again,  for  a  time,  this  wrought  the  desired  effect,  but 
in  September  many  returned  from  Kabtd  unsatisfied 
and  irate.  The  Lord  Sahib  himself  had  turned  them 
«away,  informing  them  that  the  new  arrangement  was 
by  order.  This  was  more  than  Pottinger  cotdd  believe. 
He  could  only  suppose  his  notes  had  been  prevented 
from  reaching  Macnaghten  at  all.  Soothing  the  irate 
chiefs  by  an  assurance  that  he  would  look  into  the 
matter  himself,  he  wrote  at  once  to  Macnaghten,  stat- 
ing the  whole  case  and  the  serious  harm  that  might 
result  if  justice  were  not  done.  He  marked  his  letter 
"Private  Service,"  and  begged  the  favour  of  an 
answer  by  return  sowar. 

It  came  forthwith:  an  answer  so  fraught  with  dis- 
aster, not  to  say  disgrace,  that  Pottinger  read  it  more 
than  once  before  he  grasped  the  truth  and  all  that  it 
involved.  Macnaghten,  it  transpired,  was  merely 
carrying  out  Government  orders.  Owing  to  com- 
plaints received  from  England,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  reduce  by  one-third  the  gross  amount 
paid  to  the  militia  and  chiefs.  Macnaghten  was 
aware  that  this  form  of  economy  would  prove  un- 
popular, and  he  was  loath  to  enforce  it;  but  the  order 
to  retrench  was  imperative.  Bumes  approved  the 
measure,  and  there  seemed  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

Eldred  Pottinger  was  not  the  man  to  accept  such  a 
conclusion  unchallenged.  For  him  it  was  no  question 
of   unpopularity,    but    of    British    pledges    broken. 
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British  honour  sullied,  as — in  spite  of  many  errors — 
it  had  not  been  sullied  yet;  and  that  for  a  retrench- 
ment which  could  hardly  even  be  counted  as  sudi, 
since  the  money  so  negatively  given  had  no  place 
in  Government  accounts  at  all. 

For  a  while  he  sat  motionless,  leaning  an  elbow  on 
the  rough,  littered  table  where  he  worked,  reviewing 
the  whole  complication  with  that  terrible  sincerity  of 
his,  which  could  blink  no  shred  of  truth,  however 
unpalatable.  Steadily  conviction  grew  in  him  that 
some  attempt  must  be  made  to  prevent  the  worst,  and 
conviction  goaded  him  into  characteristic  action. 

Let  him  speak  of  it  himself. 

"I  inmiediately  laid  before  the  Envoy  as  strong  a 
remonstrance  as  became  my  situation,  pointing  out  the 
danger  likely  to  accrue  from  irritating  the  people  in  a 
province  surrounded  by  rebellious  districts,  and  more 
particularly  the  gross  breach  of  faith  which  would  be 
committed  if  this  meastire  were  enforced  throughout 
the  Kohistan.  I  begged  that  he  would  at  least  spare 
the  chiefs  installed  last  autumn — ^namely,  those  who 
had  done  good  service  or  remained  neutral  during 
Sale's  campaign  against  the  DOst.  The  Envoy  replied 
that  he  cotdd  not  help  the  reduction.  His  orders  were 
peremptory;  but  the  chiefs  advanced  under  our 
knowledge  last  year  should  be  considered  as  excused. 
While  these  measures  were  rendering  us  unpopular,  the 
enemies  of  the  foreign  influence  at  Court  were  unceas- 
ing in  their  endeavours  to  blacken  our  character, 
encourage  the  outlaws,  and  prejudice  the  populace 
against  us. " 

It  was  at  this  critical  jtmcture  that  much  capital 
was  made  out  of  scandalous  tales  concerning  the 
partiality  of  Kabul  beauties  for  Feringhi  officers  and 
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men,  who  too  readily  turned  this  preference  to  their 
own  advantage.  Whether  any  foundation  of  fact 
underlay  the  mass  of  invention,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  Yet  without  a  fire  there  is  no  smoke;  and  the 
evil,  industriously  tended,  grew  and  spread.  In  the 
Kohistan  such  tale-bearing,  true  or  untrue,  wrought 
harm  incalculable.  Week  by  week,  nunours  of  a 
widespread  conspiracy  grew  more  circumstantial, 
and  Mir  Musjidi  went  to  and  fro  in  the  land  sowing 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  rebellion. 

The  Gurkha  officers,  convinced  that  "something 
very  wrong  was  going  on, "  sent  word  to  Pottinger  in 
the  hope  that  his  knowledge  might  exceed  their  own. 
He  bade  Rattray  write  a  line  to  Codrington  promising 
him  twenty-eight  or  forty-eight  hours'  notice  of  any 
hostile  movement  in  the  rebel  country.  So  much 
warning  he  felt  bound  to  insure  them.  "And  I  hope 
to  God, "  he  added  fervently,  "that  I  may  be  enabled 
to  keep  my  word!" 

For  in  this  vital  manner  of  gaining  secret  intelli- 
gence, he  was  hampered  yet  again  by  the  panic  craze 
for  economy  that  had  come  too  late. 

Macnaghten's  intelligence  department  was  of  the 
sketchiest,  and  mainly  provided  clever  scoundrels 
with  excellent  opportunities  for  forgery.  In  Pot- 
tinger's  case  restricted  rewards  for  information  pre- 
vented the  employment  of  reliable  men,  and  by  way  of 
crippling  him  more  completely,  Macnaghten  cavilled 
at  the  increase  of  his  escort  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy-five  men. 

"On  what  authority,"  he  demanded,  "has  so  large 
an  escort  been  maintained?  ...  As  there  is  now 
one  of  the  regular  regiments  stationed  at  Charikar,  a 
large  personal  escort  must  be  unnecessary,  and  you 
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will  be  pleased,  from  the  ist  of  October,  to  discharge 
the  whole  of  your  mounted  escort,  retaining  only 
twenty-five  men,  including  the  five  Heratis  sanctioned 
in  my  letter  of  June  28th. " 

In  the  face  of  such  penny-wise  economy  at  so  critical 
a  moment  it  was  hard  for  a  practical,  hot-headed 
man  to  hold  his  peace.  Destitute  of  cavalry,  he  was 
ftirther  to  be  denuded  of  the  only  men  who  could  be 
utilised  as  scouts  when  trouble  began  in  earnest; 
wherefore  Macnaghten's  latest  order  was  not  one  to 
be  fulfilled  without  remonstrance.  No  doubt  little 
good  wotdd  come  of  it.  At  best  he  would  probably  be 
offered  a  handful  of  men  from  the  Shah's  Irregtilar 
Horse,  which,  in  spite  of  zealous  British  officers,  had 
so  far  proved  neither  satisfactory  nor  reliable.  Now, 
the  sowars  of  Pottinger's  escort,  besides  a  good  record 
of  service,  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  Kohistanis, 
and  from  them  alone  could  he  hope  to  glean  any  ink- 
ling of  hostile  movements  in  the  rebel  coimtry;  which 
points  he  urged  as  decisively  as  his  position  wouldallow. 

Three  days  later  came  Macnaghten's  reply.  It  was 
precisely  what  Pottinger  expected.  The  unwelcome 
order  was  confirmed,  and  his  own  argument  ignored. 
His  Kohistanis  must  go,  and  they  went — not  without 
lamentation.  Public  expenditure  was  reduced  by 
four  hundred  rupees  a  month,  Sind  fifty  good  men  were 
dismissed,  probably  to  join  the  rebels,  who  could 
promise  them  stirring  work  in  the  near  future. 

Day  by  day  rumours  grew  more  threatening,  facts 
more  difficult  to  verify.  One  thing  alone  was  certain : 
these  independent  mountaineers,  who  had  revolted, 
not  long  since,  against  the  tyranny  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
were  now  ripe  for  revolt  against  the  more  consum- 
mate tjrranny  of  the  Shah. 
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By  the  third  week  in  September  it  was  plain  that 
some  decisive  step  must  be  taken  to  scotch  the  snake, 
if  killing  were  beyond  all  hope;  and  since  protests  by 
letter  had  proved  imavailing,  Pottinger  decided  on 
riding  into  Elabtil  to  reason  with  Macnaghten  in 
person;  to  denounce  the  wrong  and  danger  of  practis- 
ing economy  at  the  cost  of  honour,  and  insist  on  the 
saving  grace  of  action  before  it  was  yet  too  late. 

The  quest  was  a  noble  one,  and  characteristic  of 
the  man,  whose  sagacity  and  courage  might  well  give 
weight  to  his  grave  words  of  warning — if  sc  be  there 
were  any  that  would  heed. 

But  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  envied  of  all  the 
envious,  now  began  to  find  himself  wedged  between 
two  opposing  forces — both  inexorable,  both  outside 
his  power  to  control.  On  one  hand  the  Afghans  cried 
out  unceasingly:  "Give,  give!  Or  leave  us  to  our 
own  devices."  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Auckland, 
hard  pressed  by  the  Home  Government,  kept  a  firmer 
hand  on  the  lid  of  his  treasure  chest — the  one  real 
power  in  the  land. 

Authorities  in  Leadenhall  Street,  who  had  proudly 
fathered  the  military  promenade  of  '39,  were  less 
eager  to  acknowledge  their  oflEspring  in  '41.  A 
British  Ministry,  which  had  "made  the  Shah  Shuja 
policy  its  own"  fotmd  itself,  on  the  eve  of  downfall, 
anxious  to  withdraw  at  any  price  from  a  conquest 
the  evils  of  which  cotdd  not  stand  scrutiny,  should 
power  pass  into  other  hands."  Hence  letters  addressed 
to  Lord  Auckland  "in  a  tone  of  complaint  and  repre- 
hension quite  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  approba- 
tion that  had  marked  the  opening  of  the  war. " 

The  note  of  remonstrance  had  been  sounded  also  in 
the  spring  of  '41  by  the  Court  of  Directors.     In  a 
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minute  setting  forth  a  frank  and  statesman-like  view 
of  the  Afghan  problem,  they  had  urged.Lord  Auckland 
to  make  immediate  choice  between  the  only  alter- 
natives open  to  him — a  speedy  retreat  from  Afghanistan 
or  a  large  addition  to  the  Army  of  Occupation.  They 
were  convinced  that  he  had  no  middle  course  to  pur- 
sue "with  safety  and  honotu*. " 

But  the  weak  man  and  the  man  in  a  false  position 
may  always  be  trusted  to  shuffle  into  the  readiest 
compromise  available;  in  this  case,  retrenchment. 
Lord  Auckland  had  been  warned  against  the  middle 
course;  yet  that  middle  course  was  chosen — ^with  what 
tragic  sacrifice  of  safety  and  honour  the  sequel  proved. 


.VI 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  the  facts  I  have  stated 
are  common  knowledge  in  the  Kohistan.  If  we  wish 
to  avoid  a  serious  outbreak  in  these  parts  there  are 
only  two  courses  open  to  us.  Either  the  Shah  must 
keep  his  pledged  word,  or  we  must  act  on  the  oflEensive, 
and  nip  rebellion  in  the  bud.  For  myself,  I  can  only 
urge  most  strongly  the  wisdom  of  seizing  so  excellent 
an  opportunity  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  King's  most 
dangerous  enemies. " 

Thus  spoke  Pottinger,  as  he  sat  with  Macnaghten 
in  the  sanctum  where,  a  month  earlier,  he  had  listened 
sceptically  to  roseate  visions  of  peace  and  goodwill. 
Now  it  was  Macnaghten's  turn  to  listen;  and  though 
the  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  alarmist,  the  words 
were  plainly  those  of  a  man  who  had  thought  and 
observed  long  before  he  took  upon  himself  the  thank- 
less task  of  speech. 

For  this  reason  Macnaghten  could  not  snap  his 
fingers  at  the  whole  affair;  and  while  he  sat  inwardly 
digesting  the  last  practical  proposition,  Pottinger 
spoke  again. 

"If  I  may  presume  to  offer  an  opinion,  I  submit 
that  the  first  alternative  is  best,  seeing  the  loss  of 
honour  involved  in  this  new  policy  of  reduction. " 

Macnaghten  admitted  the  awkward  fact.  "It  w 
a  regrettable  business,"  he  agreed  in  all  sincerity. 
"  Unfortunately  my  orders  are  imperative. " 
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"But  surely  there  are  other  directions?  Ahnost 
any  form  of  retrenchment  would  be  more  honourable 
and  more  profitable  than  this  of  the  subsidies,  which 
are,  after  all,  just  compensation  for  privileges  fore- 
gone. " 

"My  dear  Pottinger,  do  you  suppose  I  have  not 
already  put  that  before  his  Lordship  as  strongly  as 
becomes  me?  The  answer  is  always  the  same.  If 
subsidies  must  be  paid,  let  the  King  defray  them  from 
his  own  resources.  God  help  the  poor  man  and 
his  resources!  I  have  most  reluctantly  cut  down  his 
household  expenses;  and  it  seems  unfair  to  heap  fur- 
ther mortification  on  one  whom  we  exalted  to  serve 
our  own  ends.  It  is  a  bad  look  out,  but  the  chiefs 
must  swallow  their  bitter  pill  and  make  the  best  of 
it.'' 

'*  (5r  the  worst  of  it,  which  is  much  more  probable, " 
Pottinger  corrected  grimly.  "I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  already  a  mutual  league  exists  between 
the  Ghilzais  and  Nijrabis  to  rise  in  a  body  on  the  first 
pretext. " 

Macnaghten  waved  aside  the  exaggerated  idea. 
"Oh  no — no!  Not  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope.  Per- 
sonally I  should  not  be  at  all  averse  to  a  little  military 
fireworks  in  your  quarter  before  we  lose  our  extra  men. 
if  you  can  secure  the  General's  consent." 

Thankful  for  something  definite  to  work  upon, 
Pottinger  rode  off  to  Elphinstone's  house. 

But  the  old  man's  health  was  completely  broken; 
and  having  sent  in  his  resignation,  he  dreaded  en- 
tanglement in  any  campaign,  however  small.  Besides, 
he  had  heard  most  impromising  accounts  of  the  Kohis- 
tan  country  as  a  theatre  for  military  operations. 
.    "Prom  whom,   sir?"    Pottinger  demanded,   with 
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repressed  impatience.  "Starely  my  opinion  deserves 
equal  consideration  with  that  of  officers  who  have 
probably  never  set  foot  in  the  cotmtry.  If  not,  then 
perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  conduct  all  the  officers 
of  the  Quartermaster-General's  department — or  any 
others  ybu  may  choose — on  a  tour  of  observation 
through  the  Kohistan.  But,  believe  me,  time  is 
everything.  Whatever  is  decided  on  should  be  done 
at  once. " 

He  might  almost  as  well  have  asked  the  sun  to 
move  backwards.  Whatever  Elphinstone  may  have 
been  in  younger  da}rs,  his  unhappiest  fault  at  this 
period  was  a  paralysing  lack  of  initiation  and  of  con- 
fidence in  his  own  judgment — however  sound.  A 
proposition  so  uncompromising  could  by  no  means  be 
ceded  offhand.  It  n^ded  thinking  over  and  discuss- 
ing— ^favourite  processes  wherewith  the  Kabtd  garri- 
son became  all  too  familiar  within  the  next  few 
months. 

Such  half-hearted  assent  was  but  one  degree  better 
than  refusal;  and  Pottinger,  most  quietly  persistent 
of  men,  promptly  rode  on  to  the  house  of  Alexander 
Bumes.  Whatever  his  failings,  he  at  least  knew 
Afghanistan  and  the  Afghans.  He  could  not,  in 
reason,  be  so  blind  as  Macnaghten,  nor  so  havering  as 
the  invalid  General.  Yet  with  him  Pottinger  fared 
worse  rather  than  better.  Prom  the  first  he  had  set 
his  face  against  sending  troops  to  Nijrao.  He  frankly 
admitted  that  it  had  been  a  "hard  job"  to  stave  off 
Pottinger's  campaign — to  stave  off,  in  plain  terms,  the 
one  move  which  might  conceivably  have  saved  the 
situation. 

It  was  a  singularly  inopportune  moment  for  de- 
manding prompt  action  from  any  one  of  the  Kabul 
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triumvirate.  A  General  who  had  resigned,  and 
counted  the  days  till  he  could  be  gone;  an  Envoy,  al- 
ready anticipating  translation  to  a  more  tranquil 
sphere,  also  counting  the  days ;  a  Resident,  paid  merely 
to  reside,  congenially  occupied  between  his  books  and 
his  harem;  keeping  a  keener  eye  on  the  Indian  post- 
bag  than  on  the  machinations  of  Afghan  chiefs. 

As  for  Shah  Shuja,  nominal  head  of  all,  he  sat  day 
by  day  in  his  dreary  room  of  state  brooding  upon  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes,  chafing  more  and  more  at  his 
anomalous  position,  which  he  frankly  declared  he 
"did  not  understand."  Of  what  use  merely  to  sit 
upon  the  masnad^  when  he  could  trust  no  man  in  his 
own  country;  when  all  were  engaged  in  setting  him 
against  the  British,  and  the  British  against  him.  In 
everything  these  foreigners  had  their  own  way;  yet 
all  went  wrong.  Even  at  Ludhiana  he  had  enjoyed 
more  power  than  at  Kabul,  and  in  the  end  there  would 
be  nothing  for  it  but  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca — ^unfailing 
panacea  of  kingship  tmcrowned.  So  he,  too,  like  the 
rest,  had  begun  to  turn  the  eyes  of  his  mind  elsewhere. 

One  man  there  was — though  a  mere  underling — ^who 
possessed  special  facilities  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
seething  undercurrent  of  aflfairs  in  ICabul: — Mohun 
Lai,  Mtmshi  and  devoted  adherent  of  Bumes;  a 
Kashmirian  youth  of  moderate  talent  and  more  than 
moderate  conceit  of  himself.  It  can  at  least  be 
recorded  to  his  credit  that  he  served  his  British 
friends  faithfully  in  their  evil  day;  and  at  this  time 
saw  more  plainly  than  they  the  inimical  trend  of 
events,  the  increasing  friction  between  cantonments 
and  Bala-Hissar. 

Such  talk  as  Pottinger  had  with  the  Munshi  did  not 

*  Throne. 
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serve  to  lighten  the  load  upon  his  heart.  But  those 
irksome  days  of  waiting  on  the  General's  leisure  were 
not  entirely  without  compensation;  for  in  the  course 
of  them  he  came  to  know  three  men  with  whom 
he  was  soon  to  be  intimately  associated  in  suffering 
and  effort,  in  endurance  and  ultimate  achievement. 
These  were  Colin  Troup  of  the  48th  Bengal  Infantry, 
now  in  the  Shah's  service;  Vincent  Eyre  of  the  Bengal 
Artillery — ^handsome,  gifted,  full  of  life  and  humour; 
and  last,  the  man  to  whom  Pottinger  drew  closer  than 
to  any  other,  save  Login,  in  the  way  of  friendship — 
Colin  Mackenzie. 

K  Ejrre  was  handsome — ^with  his  bold  black  eyes 
and  finely  marked  features — Mackenzie  was  some- 
thing more.  When  he  landed  in  India  fifteen  years 
earlier — a  very  Adonis  for  grace  and  vigour,  with 
eyes  like  the  sky,  and  a  crop  of  golden  curls  like  a 
child — ^the  Adjutant  of  his  regiment  declared  him 
"the  most  beautiftd  boy  he  had  ever  beheld,"  and 
now  at  four-and-thirty  he  was  still  a  radiant  being, 
vividly  alive;  seemingly  compact  of  fire  and  spirit, 
rather  than  of  dust  that  to  dust  returns.  To  indite 
his  graces  of  form  and  feature — ^the  lithe  limbs  and 
shapely  shoulders,  the  laughing  eyes  and  imaginative 
brow — is  still  to  miss  the  essence  of  the  man,  the 
talisman  that  drew  all  hearts. 

In  Colin  Mackenziethe  transparent  enthusiasm  and 
simplicity  of  a  child  were  united  with  the  bearing  and 
courtesy  of  a  king.  As  his  name  infers,  the  best  blood 
of  the  Highlands  ran  in  his  veins,  and  although  he  set 
little  store  by  his  pedigree,  he  owed  much  to  those 
mysterious  hereditary  influences  which  mere  environ- 
ment can  neither  eradicate  nor  produce.  True,  there 
was  more  of  fire  than  force,  more  of  ardour  than  cool 
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judgment  in  his  composition;  but  taken  altogether  he 
was  a  creature  of  rare  courage  and  charm  rich  in  the 
essential  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.  And  ahready 
he  had  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of  love  and  suffering. 
Husband,  father,  and  widower  before  he  was  thirty,  he 
had  gone  home,  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  and  there 
had  fallen  in  love  at  sight  with  a  girl  worthy  in  every 
way  of  his  chivalrous  devotion.  Her  parents,  loath 
to  let  their  daughter  marry  a  subaltern  who  would 
carry  her  off  to  India,  bade  him  come  again  in  four 
years  if  he  were  still  of  the  same  mind.  So  without  a 
word  spoken  to  Helen  Douglas,  except  in  the  way  of 
friendship,  he  had  returned  to  India;  and,  though 
chosen  for  Afghan  political  service  a  year  earlier,  he 
had  not  reached  Kabul  till  July.  Here  he  had  found 
his  bosom  friend  George  Broadfoot — a,  Captain  of 
Madras  Infantry — ^who  had  safely  escorted  through 
the  Pimjab  and  the  Afghan  defiles  the  Royal  family 
party  from  Ludhiana.  He  had  reached  Kabul  late  in 
June,  and  there  remained  in  charge  of  the  Shah's 
sappers  and  miners. 

He  also — ^like  Mackenzie,  whom  he  dearly  loved — 
was  a  hero  in  the  grain,  though  on  a  greater  scale,  as 
Mackenzie  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  avow. 
A  giant  in  intellect  and  resolution — head  and  shotdders 
above  the  common  run  of  men — ^he  stands  clearly 
portrayed  by  Henry  Havelock,  in  a  tribute  of  equal 
sincerity  and  truth.  "To  love  and  admire  him,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  understand — and  not  to  envy .  .  . 
the  vigour  and  grasp  of  his  mind,  the  largeness  and 
tenderness  of  his  heart,  and  the  more  than  Roman 
self-devotion  of  his  character." 

Of  these  three — Havelock,  Mackenzie,  and  Broad- 
foot — Mackenzie  alone  remained  at  Kabul,  where  he 
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acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  lineage 
and  his  name.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  had  gone 
with  two  other  ofiScers  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  through 
the  Kohistan;  and  frankly  rejoiced  at  his  good  forttme 
in  returning  just  in  time  to  meet  the  "hero  of  Herat. " 
The  two  men  were  drawn  to  one  another  instinctively 
by  that  mysterious  law  of  opposites  which  works  al- 
most as  unfailingly  in  friendship  as  in  love.  But  upon 
this  occasion  they  only  saw  enough  of  each  other  to 
realise  that  they  would  gladly  see  more;  for  there 
came  news  from  the  Kohistan  that  rendered  Pottinger 
anxious  to  be  back  at  his  post. 

The  General,  it  seemed,  was  still  deliberating;  but 
Pottinger  could  no  longer  wait  upon  his  leisure. 
Bitterly  disappointed  and  disgusted,  he  turned  his 
back  once  more  upon  Kabul,  little  dreaming  as  he 
rode  away  under  the  clear  September  sky  in  what 
adventurous  and  tragical  fashion  he  would  re-enter 
the  gates  of  the  "  great  folly  in  the  plain. " 


VII 


If  September  had  been  a  month  of  signs  and  tokens, 
October  proved  a  month  of  alarums  and  excursions 
significant  enough  to  enlighten  any  man  whose  ears 
were  not  hermetically  sealed  against  the  clamour  of 
facts. 

Scarcely  had  Pottinger  left  cantonments,  when 
news  arrived  of  trouble  in  Ziumat,  whither  Captain 
Hay  and  a  few  Afghan  levies  had  been  sent  to  collect 
revenue  and  captiu-e  a  couple  of  noted  robbers.  By 
false  reports,  Hay  had  been  led  to  attack  a  fort  too 
strong  for  him.  He  was  now  in  an  awkward  strait; 
and  the  force  that  should  have  marched  on  Nijrao 
was  promptly  despatched  to  Zurmat.  With  it  went 
Captain  Macgregor,  Political  Officer  of  the  Jaldlabad 
district,  to  coerce  the  fiery  Afghan  and  prevent  need- 
less bloodshed. 

The  force  being  gone,  Macnaghten  could  no  longer 
defer  the  task  of  revealing  to  the  Kabul  and  Ghilzai 
chiefs  the  urgent  need  for  reducing  State  expenses  and 
the  awkward  effect  of  this  process  upon  their  own 
pockets. 

The  case  of  the  Ghilzais  was  harder,  in  one  respect, 
than  that  of  the  Kohistanis.  Not  only  were  they  to 
lose  their  privilege  of  certain  exemptions,  but  also  an 
annual  subsidy,  withdrawn  by  DOst  Mahomed  and 
restored  by  Shah  Shuja,  on  condition  that  they  should 
keep  the  passes  open  for  traffic  between  Kabul  and 
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Peshawur.  This  yearly  stipend,  whereby  they  set 
great  store,  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  thousand 
pounds;  for  the  saving  of  which  paltry  sum,  Mao 
naghten  was  called  upon  to  perpetrate  a  breach  of 
faith  and  risk,  raising  a  storm  of  resentment  that 
would  shake  his  cherished  Afghan  policy  to  its  found- 
ations. Better,  infinitely  better,  to  have  recalled 
Bumes,  who  drew  more  than  that  amount  for  doing 
precisely  nothing. 

In  justice  to  William  Macnaghten,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  he  shrank  from  executing  so  palpable 
an  act  of  folly — and  worse  than  folly.  But  weary  of 
vain  remonstrance,  he  believed  himself  bound  to  give 
way — and  chance  the  result.  Yet  were  there  others  of 
more  resolute  fibre — Pottinger  and  Colin  Mackenzie 
among  them — ^who  believed  otherwise.  For  the  man 
who  is  master  of  his  own  soul  knows  that  there  are 
times  when  refusal  to  obey  even  a  Government  order 
may  be  his  truest  duty  to  that  Government — and, 
what  is  more,  to  his  cotmtry;  knows  that  one  in 
authority  at  so  perilous  an  outpost  should  be  an 
absolute  pachyderm  as  to  reproaches;  shotdd  be  at  all 
times  willing  to  sacrifice  his  position  rather  than  his 
well-founded  opinion,  because  such  obstinacy  is  the 
best  service  he  can  render  to  the  State. 

But  such  obstinacy  is  bom,  not  made.  To  expect 
it  from  a  Macnaghten  were  tmreasonable  and  tmjust. 
His  courage  was  not  of  that  quality,  nor  was  he  a  man 
to  sacrifice  his  position  for  any  consideration.  For 
him  the  word  of  Government  was  as  the  Word  of  God. 
Wherefore,  at  the  end  of  September,  he  called  an 
assembly  of  the  Kabul  and  Ghilzai  chiefs  and  told 
them  the  plain  truth  in  plain  terms. 

They  listened  with  the  bafSing  phlegm  of  Orientals, 
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betraying  neither  emotion  nor  surprise.  They  merely 
shook  their  heads,  caressed  their  beards,  and  muttered 
'*  Wah'wahl''  in  deep-chested  tones.  A  remonstrance 
or  two  was  put  forward;  but  Macnaghten  made  it 
dear  that  these  could  avaU  them  nothing:  whereat 
they  rose  up  and  departed,  quietly  and  orderly  as  they 
had  come. 

Being  gone,  the  duty-ridden  Envoy  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief.  The  ordeal  was  over.  They  had  accepted 
the  inevitable  like  men. 

He  was  mistaken.  The  ordeal  was  yet  to  come. 
For  he  had  read  his  Msop's  fables  to  small  purpose, 
and  had  still  to  learn  that  the  wolf  is  most  dangerous 
when  he  arrays  him  like  a  lamb.  Pottinger  was 
justified  of  his  tmcredited  belief.  Between  the  Ghilzai 
and  Nijrao  leaders,  tmderstanding  was  pomplete. 
For  months  their  pride  had  been  brought  low, 
their  independence  curbed;  for  months  the  red 
flame  of  vengeance  had  burned  in  their  hearts, 
awaiting  the  acceptable  moment  to  leap  forth 
unashamed. 

Now,  in  the  last  resort,  they  went  boldly  to  their 
puppet  King,  laid  before  him  their  grievances,  and 
craved  his  indulgence,  with  a  view  to  discovering  how 
much  true  power  was  permitted  him  by  those  who 
ruled  in  his  name.  The  Shah's  answer  left  little  room 
for  doubt.  Disappointed,  embittered,  and  loath  to 
see  Bumes — ^whom  he  hated — step  into  Macnaghten's 
place,  he  made  answer  sullenly:  "Fools  and  blind! 
Why  come  ye  to  me?  Hath  not  Osman  Khan — 
through  lip  service  to  the  Lord  Sahib — more  power 
in  his  finger  than  I  in  all  my  body?  As  for  your- 
selves— your  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands.  Bis- 
millahl    Have    the    chiefs  of    Afghanistan    turned 
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cowards  that  they  cannot  strike  a  blow  for  the  honour 
of  their  country?" 

It  was  a  challenge — ^no  less;  a  challenge  such  as 
that  which^wrought  the  murder  of  Becket.  Mohun 
Lai  declared  that  these  "sad  and  severe  words"  were 
not  intended  by  Shah  Shuja  as  an  incitement  to  open 
rebellion;  but  the  implication  was  plain  as  daylight 
to  the  chiefs.  Not  only  was  their  own  power  gone,  but 
also  the  power  of  their  King.  All  was  in  readiness, 
and  by  this  last  indignity,  this  flagrant  breach  of 
faith,  the  hated  Peringhis  had  sealed  their  own  doom. 

The  Shah  had  spoken.    It  was  the  signal. 
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And  while  the  dty  brooded  darkly  on  vengeance,  in 
cantonments  all  was  cheerful  preparation  for  changes, 
welcome  beyond  measure  to  those  concerned.  ^ 

Sir  William  was  at  last  formally  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Bombay;  leaving  Bumes  to  fill  his  place,  till 
the  pleasure  of  Government  should  be  known.  His 
Afghan  experience  had  been  unique.  He  would  not 
have  missed  it  for  the  world.  But  two  years  of  hard 
work  and  intermittent  anxiety  had  told  upon  his 
health  and  his  nerves;  and  Macnaghten  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  a  change  as  congenial  as  it  was  com- 
plimentary. Lawrence's  health  had  been  failing  also, 
and  he  was  advised  to  leave  the  cotmtry  for  a  year. 
Great,  then,  was  his  satisfaction  on  hearing  that  his 
beloved  Chief  had  won  Lord  Auckland's  consent  to 
take  him  down  as  Military  Secretary  to  Bombay. 
Lady  Macnaghten  was  packing  her  innumerable 
trunks  in  happy  anticipation  of  social  triumphs  to 
come.  Elphinstone,  now  almost  bedridden,  was 
making  his  final  arrangements  to  accompany  the 
party;  and  Colin  Mackenzie,  seeing  no  political  open- 
ing for  himself,  had  decided  to  return  with  them  as  far 
as  Peshawur. 

They  would  be  royally  escorted.  Sale's  division 
was  warned  to  be  in  readiness,  that  all  might  set  out 
so  soon  as  the  troops  returned  from  Zurmat.  The 
thrill  and  stir  of  departure  were  in  the  air. 
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'brigadier  Shdton,  from  his  camp  at  Siah  Stmg, 
looked  on  at  the  good  fortune  of  others  with  envious 
eyes.  From  the  first  he  had  hated  the  country,  the 
more  so  when  he  fotmd  that  his  lot  was  to  be  cast 
under  canvas,  instead  of  a  comfortable  house,  as 
became  his  rank;  and  his  temper,  none  of  the  pleas- 
antest,  was  not  improved  by  failure  to  secure  the 
right  of  taking  over  Sale's  quarters  on  his  departure. 

And  what  of  Bumes? 

The  beginning  of  his  last  month  on  earth  found  this 
most  mercurial  being  in  a  very  mixed  frame  6t  mind. 
A  man  of  considerable  talent  and  energy,  he  had 
suffered  the  hard  experience  of  being  overrated  at  the 
start  and  underrated  as  time  went  on.  The  strain  of 
imprudence  and  instability  in  his  nature  had  shaken 
Lord  Auckland's  original  confidence  in  him;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Bumes  had  recognised  this — 
bitterly.  But  now — at  last,  the  cloud  was  lifting; 
the  stumbling-block  that  had  debarred  him  from  su- 
preme control  was  on  the  eve  of  removal.  Whether 
the  appointment  were  permanent  or  no,  he  would  get 
in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.    And  yet!  .  .  . 

Nothing  dulls  the  edge  of  achievement  like  over- 
long  delay,  and  Bumes — the  eager,  the  ambitious — 
drew  near,  without  elation,  to  the  summit  of  desire. 

Meanwhile,  the  rest  were  cheerftilly  occupied  in 
preparing  to  auction  their  superfluous  belongings: 
when  lo!  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  came  word  that  the 
Eastern  Ghilzais  had  risen  in  a  body,  plundered  a  big 
kafila  near  Tazin,  and  blocked  up  all  the  passes 
between  Kabul  and  Jaldlabad. 

It  was  the  prelude;  the  first  thunder-roll  of  universal 
storm.      But  to  the  dwellers  in  the  "folly  on  the 
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plain,"  it  seemed  no  more  than  a  local  outburst  of 
temper  at  a  very  inopportune  moment.  The  Ghil- 
zais'  pockets  had  been  touched;  and  they  were  hitting 
back  in  their  own  pla)rf ul  fashion.  But  British  troops 
could  hit  harder;  and  soon  all  would  be  well. 

For  the  uninitiated  such  a  conclusion  was  natural 
enough.  Burnes  and  Macnaghten  should  have  known 
better:  but  there  is  proof  in  plenty  that  they  did  not. 

On  the  1st  of  October  it  was  known  that  the  passes 
were  blocked.  On  the  2nd,  Macnaghten  persuaded 
his  King  to  send  a  flying  message  bidding  the  Ghilzais 
return  to  their  allegiance,  and  promising  that  any  just 
complaints  should  have  consideration.  So  far,  well 
enough.  But  the  messenger  chosen  was  one  Humza 
Khan,  Governor  of  the  Ghilzais,  whose  own  stipend 
had  been  cut,  and  who  had  been  forward  in  urging 
resistance — a,  choice  incredible  as  it  was  futile. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  then,  the  King's  emissary 
set  out  with  praiseworthy  alacrity  on  his  errand: — 
an  olive-branch  in  one  hand,  the  other — in  effect — 
"stuck  out  behind  his  back  to  signal  'Strike  again!'*' 
And  next  day  Macnaghten,  as  was  his  wont,  penned 
a  long  screed  to  his  most  favoured  correspondent, 
Rawlinson,  at  Kandahar. 

**I  am  suffering  a  little  anxiety  just  now,  as  the 
Eastern  Ghilzais  have  turned  Yaghee,  in  consequence, 
I  believe,  of  the  reduction  of  their  allowances.  .  .  . 
They  are  very  kind  in  breaking  out  just  at  the  mo- 
ment most  opportune  for  our  purposes.  The  troops 
will  take  them  en  route  to  India. " 

Thus  Macnaghten;  and  Burnes,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city — ^with  a  paid  spy  for  newswriter  and  the  zealous 
Mohim  Lai  at  his  elbow — ^also  treated  the  outbreak  with 
contempt.     **  A  mere  tempest  in  a  teapot, "  he  assured 
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George  Broadfoot,  who  shrewdly  suspected  otherwise. 
In  vain  did  Mohun  Lai  report  that  all  the  principal 
chiefs,  after  their  interview  with  the  King,  had  signed 
a  solemn  engagement — writ  upon  the  sacred  leaves  of 
the  Koran — ^to  rid  the  country  of  foreigners  and 
infidels.  As  usual  among  Afghans,  one  of  the  minor 
conspirators  had  turned  traitor  in  the  hope  of  reward. 
The  Koran,  said  he,  had  been  sent  into  the  country, 
that  fresh  signatures  might  be  gleaned.  At  a  word 
from  Bumes — a  word  tipped  with  gold — the  incrimin- 
ating book  should  be  seized  and  brought  to  Kabul, 
whereby  the  British  might  know  who  were  their 
enemies  and  who  their  friends.  Mohun  Lai  urged 
acceptance  of  this  offer,  but  Bumes  pooh-poohed  the 
whole  tale. 

There  had  been  whispered  warnings  also  in  the 
Envoy's  ear,  hints  of  treachery  brewing;  but  lie  had 
merely  thanked  the  oflSdous,  and  passed  on  unper- 
turbed. Now  treachery  spoke  plain  in  the  sudden, 
ominous  stroke  that  cut  off  all  communication  with 
India:  and  within  a  few  day«  Bumes  received  proof 
more  decisive  still  that  the  officious  had  indeed  spoken 
truth. 

On  the  morning  of  that  fateful  2nd  of  October,  two 
officers  had  left  Kabul  for  Peshawur,  escorted  by 
twenty  horsemen,  with  never  a  thought  of  adventure 
by  the  way.  News  of  the  rising  followed  upon  their 
heels  and  saved  them  from  immediate  death  that 
lurked  within  the  jaws  of  the  Khurd  Kabul  Pass. 
After  brief  delay,  they  were  joined  by  a  loyal  chief, 
Mahomed  Azim  Khan,  and  four  htmdred  horse. 
The  chief  brought  a  note  from  Bumes  bidding  them 
join  the  bearer,  who  had  promised  he  wotdd  see  them 
safely  to  Gandamak.    Avoiding  Khurd  Kabul,  the 
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little  party  tried  another  route,  only  to  find  that  every 
available  pass  was  a  hornets'  nest  of  Ghilzais,  and 
they  must  needs  fight  their  way  to  Tazfn. 

.  Happily  for  Captain  Gray  and  his  friend,  their  guide 
proved  himself  steriing  metal;  though  temptation 
must  have  been  severe  when,  at  Tazin,  the  Ghilzais 
leaders  offered  him  three  thousand  rupees  a  piece  for 
the  ''infidel  dogs,"  without  whom  he  might  pass  on 
imtouched.  Behind  them  were  Ghilzais,  before  them 
Ghilzais,  and  again  Ghilzais  without  ntmiber,  yearning 
to  christen  their  rocks  with  infidel  blood.  The  passes 
toward  Gandamak  swarmed  with  them.  But  Azim 
Khan — ^bold  as  he  was  stanch — struck  up  into  the 
motmtains  by  a  mere  goat  track,  and  so  brought 
his  charges  to  comparative  safety  in  the  valley  of 
Lughm&n. 

It  was  now  the  morning  of  the  6th,  four  days  since 
they  left  Kabul;  and  to  the  two  British  officers  it  had 
become  painfully  clear  that  here  was  no  impulsive  out- 
burst of  annoyance,  but — as  Pottinger  had  hinted — a 
great  concerted  uprising  with  one  definite  end  in  view. 
To  their  own  conviction  was  added  fresh  confirmation 
from  the  lips  of  Mahomed  Azim  Khan,  who  told  them 
privately  of  his  fears  for  their  ultimate  fate,  since 
the  word  had  gone  forth  that  all  Afghanistan  should 
make  one  cause  of  it  and  expel  or  murder  every 
Feringhi  in  the  land. 

No  discredit  to  those  isolated  Englishmen  if  their 
hearts  failed  them  as  they  listened.  Their  first 
thought  was  for  fellow-countrymen  at  Kabul,  on  the 
eve  of  marching  down  to  Peshawur,  all  unprepared  for 
the  parting  benedictions  that  awaited  them  by  the 
way. 

Surely,  by  some  means,  a  word  of  warning  could  be 
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sent,  and  Azim  Khan  promised  to  do  his  best.  A 
trooper  was  found  ready  to  ride  there  by  unfrequented 
paths  and  bring  back  word  of  reply  for  a  consideration 
of  twenty  rupees,  to  be  paid  on  his  return.  There- 
upon Gray  wrote  officially  to  Sir  Alexander  Bumes» 
recording  their  misadventures  and  warning  him, 
in  plain  terms,  that  treachery  was  at  their  doors.  He 
named  his  authority  and  extolled  the  gallantry  of  the 
chief. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  that  letter  sped  towards 
Kabul,  and  very  soon  the  trooper  brought  back  proof 
of  its  delivery  tmder  the  hand  of  Bumes,  who  sent  an 
acknowledgment,  merely,  to  Azim  Khan;  never  a  word 
to  Gray. 

This  set  the  two  yotmg  officers  wondering  whether, 
by  any  incredible  possibility,  they  had  spent  their 
money  in  vain.  The  letter,  being  official,  should  by 
rights  have  been  handed  on  to  the  General  and  Envoy ; 
but  both  men  knew  something  of  Bumes,  who  might 
conceivably  have  resented  their  warning  as  "inter- 
ference" in  a  matter  outside  their  sphere. 

Yet,  apart  from  such  trivialities  of  officialdom, 
was  it  conceivable  that,  in  the  face  of  a  circumstantial 
warning,  Bumes  and  Macnaghten  could  still  walk  in 
blindness,  still  refuse  to  face  the  truth? 


IX 


On  that  very  7th  of  October,  William  Macnaghten 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  well  to 
send  a  small  force  in  advance  of  Sale's  division — with 
which  he  and  the  General  would  march — to  clear  the 
Khurd  Kabul  and  punish  the  "impudent  rascals"  who 
had  dared  to  take  up  a  position  not  fifteen  miles  from 
the  capital! 

During  the  past  five  days  he  had  still  remained 
sanguine  outwardly;  still  believed  himself  so  within. 
But  the  depths  had  been  stirred  by  intermittent 
qualms;  by  whisperings — the  faintest — of  ugly  possi- 
bilities that  set  his  nerves  on  edge  and  wrought  him  to 
a  pitch  of  irritability  bewildering  to  those  who  had 
known  him  always  as  the  most  courteous  and  kindly 
of  men.  The  idea  of  leaving  the  country  disturbed 
for  Bumes  to  earn  the  merit  of  pacifying  it  rankled 
bitterly;  and  on  the  3rd,  he  had  written  to  Mac- 
gregor,  bidding  him  return  with  all  despatch,  never 
doubting  that,  with  a  wave  of  his  political  wand,  tran- 
quillity would  be  restored. 

Meantime  there  was  no  den3ring  that  something 
ought  to  be  done,  were  it  only  in  the  way  of  "demon- 
stration": a  military  move  better  bdoved  of  politi- 
cals than  of  soldiers.  Result — on  the  7th,  Colonel 
Monteath  of  the  35th  N.I.  was  warned  to  have  his 
regiment  ready  for  marching  at  an  hour's  notice.  He 
would  be  supported  by  a  squadron  of  the  5th  Bengal 
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Cavalry,  two  guns  and  a  hundred  Sappers;  so  much 
information  was  vouchsafed  him;  no  more.  To 
George  Broadfoot,  Commandant  of  the  Sappers,  the 
order  was  a  godsend.  It  released  his  pent-up  energies 
and  gave  promise  of  action,  for  which  the  whole 
situation  clamoiu^d.  Dowered  with  a  clear-eyed 
perception  that  amounted  to  genius,  it  had  not  taken 
long  to  discover  that  "both  Bumes  and  Macnaghten 
were  grievously  wrong,  and  in  the  same  way;  though 
Bumes  would  have  managed  a  bad  system  better  than 
Macnaghten. " 

That  night  he  spent  in  the  Resident's  house,  and  sat 
up  till  near  daylight  speaking  out  his  mind  vigorously 
to  the  man  who  should  have  been  foremost  in  realising 
the  significance  of  portents  visible  to  the  blindest. 
Broadfoot  found  him  for  once  much  shaken  in  his  own 
opinions;  yet,  on  the  8th,  when  Gray's  letter  arrived, 
no  word  of  it  seems  to  have  reached  cantonments. 

Broadfoot  himself  spent  that  distracting  day  chiefly 
Mn  cantering  to  and  fro  from  the  Mission  btmgalow  to 
the  General's  quarters  and  back  again,  vainly  seeking 
information  as  to  the  services  required  of  him,  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  and  the  chances  of  serious 
opposition.  Before  leaving  the  city,  he  sent  an  order 
to  the  smiths  and  armourers  for  an  immediate  supply 
of  mining-tools — all  his  own  having  gone  to  Zurmat. 
His  orderly  brought  back  the  disconcerting  answer 
that  no  artificer  in  Kabul  would  work  for  a  Feringhi. 
They  had  occupation  enough  in  forging  arms  for 
another  purpo^  of  equal  importance. 

To  Broadfoot  the  message  struck  an  ominous  note; 
but  Bumes  had  an  explanation  ready  to  hand.  The 
arms  were  probably  needed  for  certain  tribes  about  to 
migrate.    The  refusal  was  sheer  insolence.    He  would 
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send  an  order  himself,  and  all  would  be  well.  The 
order  sped  forth  accordingly — ^and  all  was  not  well. 

Then  George  Broadfoot  quietly  took  the  law  into 
his  own  hands.  He  went  straight  to  the  bazaar, 
gave  his  orders,  left  a  few  sepoys  to  insure  their 
execution,  and  on  the  morrow  all  he  needed  came  to 
hand — "the  best  ever  done  for  us  in  the  city." 

So  much  achieved,  he  hied  him  to  cantonments  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  for  further  instructions  from 
Colonel  Monteath  of  the  35th  N.  I.,  commanding 
the  little  force.  But  to  wrest  mining-tools  from  in- 
imical Afghans  was  an  easy  task  compared  with  that 
of  wresting  information  from  the  British  authorities 
at  Kabul.  Monteath  knew  nothing  beyond  the  bare 
fact  that  he  was  to  march  on  JalAlabad,  and  flatly 
refused  to  apply  for  further  information. 

"Sheer  waste  of  breath  and  energy!"  he  declared 
with  pardonable  heat.  "/  know  these  people  too 
well!  It 's  not  the  custom  here  to  consult  or  even 
instruct  commanders  of  expeditions.  We  are  sent  on 
wild-goose  chases,  hounded  into  scrapes,  and  left  to 
tackle  them  as  best, we  can.  If  the  Envoy's  politi- 
cals pull  us  out,  it 's  a  feather  in  his  cap.  If  they  fail, 
we  get  all  the  kicks.  I  've  had  two  years  of  it,  Broad- 
foot,  and  I  'm  damned  if  I  stir  hand  or  foot  except  to 
obey  orders!" 

Such  was  the  spirit  bred  by  consistent  misrule,  even 
in  soldiers  of  zeal  and  ability.  But  it  had  early  been 
written  of  Broadfoot  that  his  was  "a  spirit  no  diflB- 
culty  could  impede,  no  second-hand  experience  sat- 
isfy." Doubtless  Monteath  spoke  truth;  yet  it 
behoved  him  none  the  less  to  do  what  he  could. 

Off  he  went,  therefore,  on  his  thankless  errand. 
First  to  the  Commissary  of  Ordnance,  Vincent  Eyre, 
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where  he  set  in  train  all  that  could  be  done  without 
fuller  knowledge;  then  to  the  General,  whom  he  found 
very  ill  in  bed.  The  kind  old  man  insisted  on  rising 
and  being  supported  to  his  study.  But  the  eflFort  so 
exhausted  him  that  Broadfoot  regretted  having  come, 
the  more  sojwhen  he  discovered  that  even  the  fountain- 
head  of  authority  had  no  fuller  knowledge  of  details 
than  Monteath;  and,  like  Monteath,  shirked  asking 
questions  on  a  matter  that  he  himself  should  have 
arranged. 

In  common  fairness  to  Broadfoot,  he  at  last  gave 
him  a  private  note  to  the  Envoy,  begging  the  latter  to 
grant  the  sapper's  reasonable  demand  for  instruc- 
tions. But  Macnaghten — ^more  irritated  and  anxious 
by  now  than  he  cared  to  confess — ^was  in  no  mood  for 
awkward  questions,  even  from  Broadfoot,  who  had 
won  high  favour  by  his  services  to  the  Royal  family. 

"  My  dear  sir,  how  should  I  know  how  many  Ghilzais 
you  will  meet?"  he  queried  irritably,  **or  foretell 
whether  they  mean  to  fight?  Personally  I  believe 
we  *re  exaggerating  the  whole  business,  but  I  don't 
feel  called  upon  to  turn  prophet  for  the  benefit  of 
the  General.  State  all  your  wants  to  him,  and  I  '11 
sanction  whatever  he  suggests.  Stay — I  '11  write  him 
a  note." 

Armed  with  this  supposed  olive-branch,  Broad- 
foot sped  back  to  Elphinstone,  marvelling  at  Mac- 
naghten's  unwonted  ill-temper.  Indeed,  between 
an  irritable  Envoy  and  a  General  far  too  weak  and 
excitable  for  business,  Broadfoot's  quest  seemed  like 
to  justify  Monteath's  denunciation.  For  the  note 
proved  no  olive-branch.  It  merely  wrought  the  sick 
man  to  renewed  agitation  and  bitter  complaint. 

He  read  it  aloud  with  querulous  emphasis. 
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"Who  would  suppose  from  that/'  he  demanded, 
flinging  it  aside,  "  that  /  am  in  command  here?  Com- 
mand? Ever  since  my  arrival  I  've  been  badgered 
out  of  my  life,  deprived  of  my  rightful  authority, 
reduced  from  a  General  to  a  Lord-Lieutenant's  high 
constable,  and  an  ill-informed  one  at  that!  Here  we 
are  with  the  passes  blocked,  India  cut  oflf,  troops  in 
plenty,  yet  powerless  to  strike  a  blow  before  it  is  too 
late.    By  God,  it's  scandalous!" 

With  one  so  ill  and  so  obviously  upset,  practical 
talk  was  impossible.  Broadfoot  tactfully  changed  the 
subject,  and  after  some  discussion  of  minor  details 
took  his  leave. 

Back  once  more  to  the  Mission  bungalow — ^balked, 
yet  persistent — rode  that  indomitable  soldier.  Un- 
dismayed by  peevishness  and  irritation,  he  established 
himself  in  Macnaghten's  sancttmi,  determined  there 
to  remain  till  he  had  at  least  wrested  from  his  host  a 
few  facts  to  work  upon.  But  with  all  the  will  in  the 
world,  Macnaghten  had  none  to  give.  Macgregor, 
it  seemed,  was  the  only  man  who  knew  anything  of 
the  country  and  the  chiefs.  Better  wait,  perhaps,  till 
his  return  from  Zurmat. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  concluded  the  Envoy 
hopefully,  "I  quite  expect  the  villains  to  send  in 
their  submission  this  evening.  Should  they  fail, 
Monteath  might  march  to  Butkhak  by  way  of  a 
demonstration.  That  will  terrify  them,  and  bring 
them  to  their  knees." 

Broadfoot  looked  thoughtful.  "  Suppose  it  does  n't? 
What  then?"  he  asked  quietly;  and  Macnaghten's 
irritation  revived. 

"In  the  event  of  that  remote  possibility,  you  can 
halt  there  till  Macgregor  returns  from  Zurmat. " 
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At  that  George  Broadfoot  up  and  spoke  with  all 
the  conviction  that  was  in  him.  Straightly,  yet  with 
all  due  respect,  he  denounced  any  operation  that 
savoured  of  half  measures.  Prepare  diligently,  make 
no  move  till  the  troops  can  march  in  fuU  force,  then 
never  halt  for  a  moment  till  the  enemy  is  utterly 
destroyed :  there  you  have  the  gist  of  his  superlatively 
sound  advice.    Would  that  it  had  prevailed! 

But  on  that  critical  morning  of  October  William 
Macnaghten  was  in  a  mood  so  passionate  and  imrea- 
sonable  that  Broadfoot  scarcely  knew  him  for  the 
kindly  natured  man  who  had  been,  from  the  first,  so 
consistently  his  friend.  Vigorous  counsel  proved 
more  than  futile.    It  goaded  him  into  open  anger. 

"My  good  sir,  you  are  making  mountains  out  of 
molehills!"  he  declared  hotly.  "Treating  a  con- 
temptible local  disturbance,  as  if  the  whole  country 
was  at  our  throats!  I  tell  you  the  Eastern  Ghilzais 
are  the  most  cowardly  of  all  Afghans.  If  we  but 
rattle  a  few  sabres  they  '11  bolt  at  sight.  I  am  sorry 
our  views  differ  so  widely,  but  my  instructions  have 
been  given.  We  are  not  going  forth  to  war.  It  *s 
a  peaceful  march  to  Jal&labad.  And  as  for  you  and 
your  Sappers,  twenty  men  with  pickaxes  will  be  quite 
enough  to  knock  the  stones  from  under  the  gun- 
wheels." 

Broadfoot  rose  and  bowed  stiffly. 

"Very  well,  sir.  Then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 
Twenty  of  my  men.    Those  are  my  orders?  " 

"  Not  at  all — not  at  all.  My  opinion  merely,  given 
at  the  General's  request.  Get  your  orders  from  him. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  ntmibers  required. " 

So  for  the  third  time  that  day  Broadfoot  rode  back 
on  his  tracks  and  sent  up  his  name  to  the  General, 
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whom  he  found  more  than  ever  lost  and  perplexed. 
Matters  were  no  wise  improved  by  the  presence  of 
Elphinstone's  evil  genius,  Captain  Grant,  A.A.G. 
His  abuse  of  the  Envoy  and  insolent  bearing  toward 
his  sick  Chief  pained  Broadfoot  exceedingly;  the  more 
so  that  the  old  man,  instead  of  rebuking  his  junior, 
made  feeble  attempts  to  soothe  him,  without  success. 

Grant  roughly  advised  the  General  to  ignore  Mac- 
naghten  and  the  Sappers. 

"Neither  they  nor  their  tools  were  needed.  Mon- 
teath  had  more  than  enough  men. "  And  the  oracle, 
having  spoken,  vanished  behind  a  newspaper,  ans- 
wering all  further  appeals  with  a  curt  *'  You  know 
best." 

Needless  to  say,  the  whole  interview  proved  fruit- 
less as  those  that  had  gone  before.  Elphinstone 
denounced  the  move  as  objectionable,  but  did  not  see 
how  he  could  prevent  it.  Finally,  after  due  vacilla- 
tion, he  gave  Broadfoot  leave  to  tell  Macnaghten  of 
his  disapproval,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  Envoy 
to  countermand  his  own  order. 

Vain  hope!  Broadfoot — back  yet  again  in  the 
sanctum  of  the  civil  power — used  all  the  tact  and 
reasoning  at  his  command;  but  unanswerable  criticism 
of  the  cherished  demonstration  scheme  was  more  than 
Macnaghten's  jarred  nerves  could  endure. 

"  Confound  it  all.  Captain  Broadfoot! "  he  cried  out 
angrily.  *  *  If  you  are  so  apprehensive  that  Monteath's 
move  will  bring  on  an  attack,  you  can  remain  be- 
hind. You  are  not  indispensable.  There  are  plenty 
of  others." 

Broadfoot  was  on  his  feet  again,  the  hot  blood 
tingling  in  his  veins. 

**I  came  at  the  General's  request,  sir,"  said  he, 
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**but  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  such  language — from  any 
man." 

He  bowed  very  low;  and,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  walked  out  of  the  room.  Macnaghten 
followed.  Neither  man  spoke.  Broadfoot  called  for 
his  horse,  and  gathered  up  the  reins.  Before  he 
mounted  the  Envoy  came  forward  holding  out  his 
hand — ^ruffled  still,  yet  regretful  that,  to  Broadfoot 
of  all  men,  he  should  have  been  causelessly  irritable 
and  unjust.  Tongue-tied  both,  yet  with  a  cordial 
grip  of  hands,  the  two  men  parted — not  to  meet 
again. 

Riding  back  to  his  quarters,  Broadfoot  once  more 
looked  in  on  Elphinstone,  only  to  find  him  in  bed 
again,  worn  out  and  dispirited  by  the  day's  events. 
Touched  to  the  hearf,  Broadfoot  stayed  on  a  while, 
listening  patiently  to  a  reiteration  of  his  grievances 
against  circumstances  in  general  and  Macnaghten  in 
particular.  When  at  length  he  rose  to  go,  the  old 
man  dung  to  his  hand,  comforted  by  the  quietness  and 
confidence  that  emanate  from  strength. 

**Come  and  see  me  again  before  you  leave,"  he 
said  earnestly.  *'  If  this  move  is  not  countermanded, 
and  if  you  really  have  to  go  out,  for  God's  sake  clear 
the  passes  quickly  so  that  I  may  get  away!  Should 
any  complications  arise,  I  am  utterly  unfit  to  cope 
with  them — ^unfit  in  body  and  mind;  and  so  I  have 
told  Lord  Auckland  many  times.  I  ought  never  to 
have  come  to  this  country;  and  even  if  I  get  away  now, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  I  shall  never  see  Home 
again." 

With  that  pitiful  lamentation  echoing  in  his  mind, 
George  Broadfoot  rode  on  home,  to  reflect,  not  without 
bitterness,  on  a  strenuous  day's  work  empty  of  result 
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— a  day's  work  worth  recording,  since  it  reveals  the 
fine  temper  of  the  man  and  throws  a  lurid  light  on 
one  of  the  main  elements  in  the  Kabtd  tragedy,  the 
tragedy  of  a  house  divided  against  itself. 


The  march  of  Monteath's  force  to  Butkhak  ushered 
in  the  third  act  of  that  bewildering  tragedy;  and 
straightway  Broadfoot's  derided  prophecy  was  ftd- 
fiUed. 

That  night,  as  the  Kabul  garrison  retired  to  rest, 
they  were  startled  by  volleys  of  musketry  and  the 
unmistakable  note  of  the  jezaH.  Sounds  so  threaten- 
ing told  their  own  story,  and  confirmation  came  with 
dawn.  The  35th  N.I.  had  been  attacked;  the  Khurd 
Kabul  bristled  with  Ghilzais,  and  there  could  be  no 
question  of  marching  to  Jalalabad  till  it  had  been 
cleared. 

Orders  were  issued  that  Sale's  force  should  march  at 
once,  dear  the  pass,  and  then  fall  back  on  Butkhak  to 
escort  the  Envoy's  party  that  would  join  him  there 
directly  the  troops  should  arrive  from  Zurmat.  No 
word  or  thought,  even  now,  of  the  new  muskets 
demanded  by  Sale.  The  whole  four  thousand  were 
left  lying  idle  in  the  magazine  to  the  ultimate  advan- 
tage of  Akbar  Khan. 

On  the  nth  all  was  in  readiness.  The  cheery  old 
Brigadier,  most  affectionate  of  men,  took  hurried  leave 
of  wife  and  daughter,  commended  them,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  Macnaghten's  care,  and  rode  cheerfully  off, 
looking  to  meet  them  again  in  less  than  a  week. 

With  his  division  there  went  two  regiments  of 
infantry,  well  supported  by  guns  and  cavalry,  by 
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Sappers,  and  two  hundred  Jezailchis  (Afghan  marks- 
men) under  one  Syud  Mahomed  Klhrn,  called  by  his 
English  friends  the  Laird  of  PughnMn,  and  by  the 
Afghans,  for  his  superlative  courage,  j4ii  Pishdn  Khan, 
"he  who  flings  away  his  life  upon  his  foes."  Never 
was  name  more  justly  given,  and  throughout  all  the 
exigencies  of  that  terrible  winter,  the  enemies  of  the 
British  were  the  enemies  of  J4n  Fishdn  Khan. 

It  was  a  fine  force,  all  told,  the  flower  of  the  Kabul 
garrison,  needing  only  leadership  and  free  scope  for 
action  to  nip  even  formidable  rebellion  in  the  bud. 
So  thought  Macnaghten,  heedless  of  urgent  officials 
from  Pottinger,  strong  in  the  belief  that  "Fighting 
Bob  **  would  carry  all  before  him :  and  the  troops  being 
gone,  he  sat  down  at  his  study  table  to  encourage 
Rawlinson  with  a  characteristic  letter  writ  in  his 
liveliest  vein.  The  pen  moved  over  the  paper  as 
readily  as  the  sanguine  thoughts  flowed  through  his 
mind. 

"'One  down,  t'other  come  on'  is  the  principle 
with  these  vagabonds,  and  lucky  for  us  it  is  so!  .  .  . 
The  Eastern  Ghilzais  are  now  in  an  uproar  and  our 
communications  completely  cut  off.  This  state  of 
things — InshaUah! — ^wiU  not  last  long.  Only  imagine 
the  impudence  of  the  rascals  in  having  taken  up  a 
position  with  four  or  five  hundred  men  in  the  E2iurd 
Kabul  Pass!  I  hope  they  will  be  driven  out  of  that 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  the  pass  is  an  ugly  one  to 
force.  .  .  .  This  imeute  is  particularly  provoking 
just  as  I  am  about  to  quit  Afghanistan.  I  had  hoped 
to  leave  the  country  in  perfect  tranquillity;  and  I  still 
think  it  will  be  quieter  than  ever  it  was  after  this 
insurrection  has  been  put  down.   ..." 

Ay,  after;  but  meantime  the  "vagabonds"'  were 
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giving  Sale  a  taste  of  their  quality.  His  force,  pick- 
ing up  Monteath's  at  Butkhak,  had  to  fight  its  way 
through  every  step  of  the  Khurd  Kabul  defile,  the 
13th  and  35th  crowning  its  almost  inaccessible  heights 
while  the  guns  and  Sappers,  under  Michael  Dawes 
and  Colin  Mackenzie,  forced  the  pass  itself  in  gallant 
style. 

Unhappily,  on  the  heels  of  bold  achievement  fol- 
lowed an  error  of  judgment  to  rob  it  of  result.  Once 
through  the  pass,  Monteath's  regiment,  Dawes's  guns, 
and  a  party  of  Sappers  were  encamped  on  the  farther 
side,  under  the  aegis  of  Macgregor,  while  the  rest 
returned  to  Butkhak  for  those  that  were  to  join 
them  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 

But  Delay — ^that  evil  genius  of  the  whole  Kabul 
tragedy  —  had  already  begun  her  deadly  work. 
Though  Macgregor  had  returned  and  caught  up  the 
force,  day  followed  day  without  any  sign  of  more 
troops.  Sale,  who  had  been  wotmded  in  the  first  on- 
set, lay  waiting  impatiently  at  Butkhak.  Monteath 
— ^isolated  and  useless — ^waited  still  more  impatiently 
in  the  BIhurd  Kabul  Valley,  where  the  Ghilzais  made 
good  their  chance  of  harassing  his  little  force.  On 
the  15th  Mackenzie  was  peremptorily  recalled  to  the 
capital,  which  he  had  left  "without  leave  or  licence, " 
while  Broadfoot  received  a  severe  reprimand  on 
account  of  superfluous  tools — a  reprimand  crossed  on 
the  road  by  an  urgent  demand  for  more.  It  seemed, 
he  wrote  afterwards,  as  if  Providence  had  stiffened  his 
neck  on  that  occasion,  since  the  ** superfluous"  tools 
and  stores  he  clamoured  for  in  October  proved,  six 
months  later,  mainly  instrumental  in  saving  Sale's 
force. 

At  last,  on  the  17th,  came  the  troops  from  Zurmat; 
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but  by  then  all  knew  too  well  that  the  Eastern  Ghil- 
zais  were  out  in  force,  and  the  peaceful  march  to 
Jal&labad  was  a  mere  figment  of  the  Envoy's  brain, 
facts  already  made  known  in  the  tmheeded  letter  from 
Captain  Gray.  No  question,  as  yet,  of  despatching 
invalids  and  ladies,  nor  of  the  Envoy's  departure 
from  his  post;  instead,  Sale  must  be  promptly  rein- 
forced by  GriflSths  and  his  gallant  37th,  by  Abbott's 
guns,  Sappers,  and  Irregular  Horse,  that  he  might 
again  join  Monteath  and  more  completely  "dear 
the  coast." 

This  he  did,  without  let  or  loss,  till  he  reached  the 
valley  of  Tazin.  Here  the  Afghan  chief  had  con- 
centrated his  men  to  defend  his  winter  stock  of  food; 
and  here  was  Sale's  supreme  chance  of  clearing  the 
coast  to  some  purpose.  The  fort  and  possessions  of  a 
leading  rebel  lay  fairly  within  his  grasp;  Macnaghten 
had  given  him  a  splendid  force,  and  now  looked  for 
news  of  unqualified  success.  But  in  sending  Mac- 
gregor  to  shepherd  that  force,  he  had  prepared  the  rod 
for  his  own  back.  Even  as  Sale's  arm  was  uplifted  to 
strike,  a  wave  of  the  political  wand  fatally  cancelled  all. 

The  order  had  been  given;  Gunners,  Sappers,  and 
half  the  infantry  awaited  only  the  signal  to  advance: 
and  instead  there  came  the  messenger  of  a  contrite 
chief  demanding  audience.  It  was  granted.  By 
Macgregor's  advice,  Sale  consented  to  forego  the  argu- 
ment of  the  sword,  and  to  waste  three  days  in  value- 
less negotiation.  It  is  true  that  Macgregor — ^a  brave 
and  sterling  officer — perceived,  more  clearly  than 
most,  the  real  nature  of  the  revolt,  and  was  keenly 
aware  of  injustice  and  broken  pledges  underlying  all. 
Nevertheless  he  did  an  ill  service  to  his  country  that 
day. 
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In  return  for  pie-crust  promises  and  a  few  hostages 
of  no  distinction,  the  Ghilzai  chiefs  reaped  the  restor- 
ation of  their  stipends  plus  a  grant  of  ten  thousand 
rupees  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  promptly 
dear  the  passes,  restore  all  plunder,  and  keep  better 
control  over  their  followers,  who  were  courteously 
assumed  to  be  acting  against  their  wishes.  Such  was 
the  Treaty  of  Tazin — a,  treaty  scathingly  denounced 
by  Durand  as  "calculated  to  stamp  with  crass  imbe- 
cility the  conduct  of  affairs;  to  excite  the  scorn  of 
embittered  foes;  and  to  debase  the  British  char- 
acter as   wanting   alike   in  courage  and  common- 


On  the  strength  of  it,  Sale's  troops  were  graciously 
permitted  to  go  forward:  the  farther  they  could  be 
lured  from  Kabul,  the  better  for  those  who  stood 
pledged  to  their  extinction.  But  much  plundering  of 
camels — ^which  the  contrite  one  made  no  attempt  to 
restore — had  by  now  brought  the  chronic  lack  of 
cattle  to  such  a  pass  that  Sale,  confiding  in  the  treaty, 
decided  to  dispense  with  a  part  of  his  force.  This 
time  the  isolated  unfortunates  were  the  37th  Native 
Infantry,  three  mountain  guns,  and  three  hundred 
Sappers.  Their  orders  were  to  wait  between  Khurd 
Kabul  and  Tazfn,  either  for  reinforcements  from 
Kabul  or  the  Envoy's  party,  as  events  should  decide. 
With  three  armed  defiles  in  their  rear,  no  means  of 
movement,  and  no  hold  on  Tazin  Valley,  the  position 
of  this  little  detachment  was  unenviable  in  the  ex- 
treme; while  Sale  himself  pushed  on,  only  to  find 
that,  in  defiance  of  treaty,  he  had  to  fight  his  way 
against  heavy  odds  to  Gandamak.  Here  he  encamped 
on  the  30th  to  await  further  developments,  having 
lost  two  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded — a 
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dearer  bargain  by  far  than  the  three  thousand  rupees, 
that  had  been  saved  by  irritating  the  chiefs. 

Meantime,  in  Kabul  cantonments  impatience  and 
anxiety  grew  apace,  while  the  Kabul  chiefs  met  nightly 
to  hatch  fresh  plots  and  exchange  congratulations.  In 
their  view,  Macnaghten's  attempt  to  crush  the  Ghil- 
zais  had  failed  signally;  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
more  decisive  blow.  In  spite  of  tmiversal  hatred,  the 
English  never  lacked  a  friend  or  two  among  individual 
Afghans;  and  a  Ghilzai  chief,  greatly  attached  to 
Captain  Drunmiond,  warned  him  that  the  local  chiefs 
were  on  the  eve  of  open  insurrection,  adding  that 
he  himself  had  seen  donkey-loads  of  gunpowder  go 
forth  to  supply  the  Ghilzais  in  the  passes.  Drummond 
told  Bumes,  and  Bumes  casually  mentioned  the  tale 
to  Macnaghten — ^with  the  sole  result  that,  at  this 
eleventh  hour,  Nott,  the  maligned  and  unpopular,  was 
hastily  summoned  to  assume  command.  A  month 
earlier  his  presence  might  have  redeemed  all.  By 
now  it  was  doubtful  whether — ^if  the  order  reached 
him — he  could  or  would  leave  Kandahar. 

Yet  still  Macnaghten  wrote  hopefully  of  the  "last 
expiring  efforts  of  the  rebels";  and  still  he  dismissed 
Pottinger's  gloomy  reports  from  Lughmdn  as  the 
creations  of  an  excitable  brain.  These  had  grown 
gloomier  as  the  month  wore  on:  and  now  Pottinger 
repeated  his  belief  in  an  extended  conspiracy  afoot, 
and  urged  inunediate  demand  of  hostages  from  the 
local  chiefs.  He  was  told  that  his  suspicions  were 
groundless;  and  not  until  the  month  was  nearly  out 
did  he  gain  leave  to  procure  hostages  from  his  very 
good  friends,  the  leading  men  of  Kohistan. 

Macnaghten — ^irritated  rather  than  convinced  by 
his  assistant's  importunity — ^unburdened  himself,  as 
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usual,  to  Rawlinson  at  Kandahar.  "  Pottinger  writes 
as  if  he  were  about  to  be  invaded  by  the  Nijrowees; 
but  I  imagine  there  is  little  ground  for  this  alarm. 
At  all  events  the  fellows  will  sneak  into  their  holes 
again  when  they  hear  that  the  Ghilzais  are  quiet." 
This  on  the  26th  of  October,  when  the  gentle  Ghilzais 
were  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  a  General  who  felt  bound  by  treaty  not  to  act  on 
the  offensive.  And  again  at  the  end  of  the  month : 
"I  trust  I  have  at  last  got  Pottinger  into  a  pacific 
mood,  though  I  tremble,  whenever  I  open  any  of 
his  letters,  lest  I  should  find  he  has  got  to  loggerheads 
with  some  of  his  neighbours.   .    .   ." 

And  even  as  he  was  writing,  Pottinger's  most  hostile 
neighbour,  Mir  Musjidi,  with  a  handful  of  followers 
had  secretly  entered  Kabul  to  enjoy  his  share  of  the 
plunder  and  the  fun.  **Por  where  the  carcass  is 
there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together." 

They  were  gathering  to  some  purpose  in  Kabul  city 
during  those  last  days  of  October,  '41;  and  among 
them  all  was  no  more  inveterate  hater  of  the  Peringhi 
Sugs,  *  no  more  unscrupulous  scoundrel,  than  Abdul- 
lah Khan,  chief  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Achakzai. 
His  own  countrjrmen  declared  he  had  been  suckled 
by  the  devil ;  and  in  early  life,  while  living  at  the  Court 
of  Kashmir,  he  had  exercised  his  genius  for  extortion 
in  a  manner  so  unique  that  for  years  the  Kashmiris 
quailed  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 

Being  in  need  of  money — z.  chronic  condition 
among  Afghans — he  was  inspired,  over  a  bowl  of  wine, 
to  offer  the  Governor  three  thousand  rupees  for  the 
purchase  of  all  the  wind  that  blew  over  Kashmir.  The 
Governor — a  brother-scoundrel — ^laughingly  accepted 
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the  oflEer,  and  with  all  due  ceremony  the  Afghan 
announced  his  bargain,  capping  it  by  a  threat  of  fine 
or  imprisonment  to  any  man  who  should  dare  winnow 
his  grain  or  in  any  way  use  the  wind  of  Kashmir 
without  first  bu}dng  leave  from  Abdullah  Khan, 
Achakzai.  The  order  was  greeted  by  people  and 
Governor  alike  as  an  excellent  joke;  though  the  first 
laughed  honestly,  the  latter  in  his  sleeve. 

Slowly  the  immensity  of  the  fraud  dawned  on  them. 
Half  dazed,  half  bewildered,  they  appealed  to  their 
ruler,  who  replied  with  a  plausible  air  of  concern:  **  A 
deceiver  hath  done  this;  but  as  for  me  I  must  abide 
by  my  prondse. "  So  the  people  went  away  sorrow- 
ful; and  Abdullah  proceeded  to  fine  or  punish  even 
such  as  presumed  to  buy  a  pigeon  unlicensed  by  him- 
self. It  was  an  incredible  state  of  affairs;  a  farce  so 
near  tragedy,  that  the  Kashmiris,  grown  desperate, 
subscribed  among  themselves  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  buy  back  the  wind  of  heaven  from  Abdullah  Khan. 
This  sum  they  solemnly  presented  to  the  Prince  of 
Extortioners,  begging  in  return  that  the  wind  might 
be  allowed  to  blow  freely  over  them  once  more,  nor 
any  such  spell  be  laid  upon  it  again. 

The  request  was  graciously  granted.  Abdullah 
departed  with  bulging  pockets;  and  the  Kashmirians 
saw  him  no  more. 

Now  he  abode  in  Kabul;  and  now  he  had  business 
more  bloodthirsty,  plunder  more  comprehensive  in 
view.  For  did  not  the  Peringhi  fools  keep  the  bulk  of 
their  treasure  in  the  city  near  the  house  of  Sekunder 
Bumes,  whom  he,  Abdullah,  hated  with  a  deadly  hatred 
— not  altogether  without  cause.  Madoten  Sahib, 
though  gullible  as  a  yearling  babe,  was  of  good  heart, 
but  no  true  son  of  Islam  would  suffer  the  supremacy 
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of  Sekunder  Burnes,  treacherous  friend,  licentious 
scoffer  at  God  and  His  Prophet.  Wherefore,  as  the 
day  of  Macnaghten's  departure  drew  near,  Abdullah 
bestirred  himself  to  foster  the  spirit  of  disaffection  in 
and  around  Kabul. 

To  several  chiefs  of  influence  he  indited  a  seditious 
letter  declaring  that  the  British  Envoy  shortly  intended 
to  have  them  all  seized  and  transported  to  London ! 
This  wild  tale  wrought  the  desired  effect;  and  relying 
on  the  inflammability  of  the  people,  he  and  his  brother- 
conspirators  proceeded  to  forge  a  Royal  order  bidding 
the  true  believers  put  every  infidel  to  the  sword. 
This  forgery  they  achieved  by  the  conmion  pro- 
cess of  washing  out  the  contents  of  a  genuine  paper, 
saving  only  the  seal,  and  writing  above  it  their  own 
inventions. 

But  all  these  things  must  be  done  in  secret;  for 
there  still  remained  fools  not  a  few  who  favoured 
the  infidels  and  would  save  them  from  impending 
danger.  The  whole  Kazzilbash  quarter  and  its  chief. 
Khan  Shereen  Khan,  were  of  this  pectdiar  persua- 
sion; as  also  were  Osman  Khan,  Wazir  (nephew  of  the 
DOst),  Nawab  Zemdn  Khan,  Abdul  Rahim,  Taj 
Mahomed  (Barakzai),  and  several  others,  including 
the  Amir's  own  brother,  Nawab  Jubbar  Khan.  This 
being  so,  the  outcome  of  an  open  insurrection  in 
the  city  was  by  no  means  assured.  The  Peringhis, 
though  fools,  were  stout  fighters.  They  had  five 
thousand  troops  at  command,  and  the  Kazzilbash 
horsemen  would  join  them  to  a  man.  Yes,  it  would 
be  a  big  tamasha;  a  game  worth  playing,  whatever 
the  outcome.  And  see  how  the  Ghilzais  had  over- 
reached the  General  Sahib,  for  all  his  troops! 

Wherefore  they  continued  their  secret  preparations 
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unchecked,  though  not  altogether  unsuspected.  John 
Conolly,  the  Envoy's  cousin  and  secretary,  warned 
Macnaghten  that  the  Kabuli  shopkeepers — convinced 
of  an  imminent  rising — refused  to  deal  with  officer's 
servants  lest  they  be  murdered  for  favouring  the 
Peringhis.  Macnaghten  dismissed  the  tale  as  bazaar 
gossip  and  did  his  best  to  forget  it. 

Nor  did  Mohun  Lai — ^the  officious,  yet  genuinely 
zealous — ^fare  much  better  in  his  renewed  efforts  to 
convince  Bumes  that  if  this  local  conspiracy  were  not 
checked  it  would  grow  too  strong  for  suppression 
even  by  British  troops.  Bumes  merely  sighed  and 
shook  his  head.  The  whole  country,  he  admitted,  was 
in  a  most  tinsatisfactory  state,  but  it  would  never 
do  to  appear  afraid.  Besides,  the  day  had  not  yet 
come  for  his  interference.  Once  let  Macnaghten  turn 
his  back  on  Kabul,  and  all  would  be  well; — the  tribes 
conciliated  by  renewal  of  their  stipends,  the  fashion  of 
government  reformed.  But  tintil  that  day  conspir- 
acies and  disaffections  were  none  of  his  business. 

Wherefore,  the  one  man  being  as  eager  to  depart 
as  the  other  to  see  the  last  of  him — petty  personal 
considerations  were  permitted  to  outweigh  the  safety 
of  women  and  children,  the  honour  of  England's 
good  name;  while  every  day  of  delay  brought  nearer 
the  arrival  of  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan,  avenger-in- 
chief,  pledged  by  the  immemorial  law  of  his  race  to 
render  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound;  pledged 
to  neither  rest  nor  stay  his  hand  till  the  wrong  done  to 
his  father  had  been  washed  out  in  rivers  of  infidel 
blood. 
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IP ? 

"If  you  can  force  3rour  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 
To  hold  their  own  long  after  both  are  gone, 
And  still  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 
Except  the  will  that  says  to  them— 'Hold  on! ' " 

KiPUNG. 


"Master  of  masters,  O  Maker  of  heroes! 
Qean-slidng,  swift-finishing, 
Making  death  beautiful, 
Life  but  a  coin  to  be  staked  in  the  pastime, 
Whose  issue  is  more  than  the  transfer  of  being — 
I  am  the  will  of  God. 
I  am  the  Sword." 

Hbmlbt. 
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If — ^and  again  if—!  The  tragical  tale  of  November, 
1841,  seems  punctuated  with  that  distracting  word. 
If  Macnaghten  had  known — if  Buraes  had  acted — if 
the  Bala-Hissar  had  been  promptly  occupied — if  the 
gallant  little  Charikar  garrison  had  beea  strength- 
ened— ^if  Eldred  Pottinger  had  not  been  debarred 
from  knowledge  and  action  by  false  economy  and  total 
lack  of  cavalry.  Once  begun,  there  seems  no  end  to 
the  dismal  catalogue. 

As  for  Pottinger,  before  the  end  of  October  he  knew 
that  Mir  Musjidi,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  had 
left  Nijr&o;  but  beyond  the  bare  fact  he  could  learn 
nothing  more.  Isolated  and  ill-supported,  either  by 
money  or  bayonets,  he  and  his  companions  three 
miles  off  could  only  await,  blindfolded,  the  first 
straight  blow  which  wotild  set  them  free  to  hit  back  in 
kind. 

For  the  defence  of  his  own  fort,  should  the  worst 
befall,  Pottinger  had  only  his  inadequate  escort 
of  twenty-five  horsemen  backed  by  the  guard  of  a 
hundred  Gurkhas,  relieved  weekly  from  Charikar; 
and  even  to  high-hearted  men  like  himself  and  Rat- 
tray the  position  seemed  far  from  cheering. 

On  the  1st  of  November  came  a  posse  of  Kohistani 
chiefs,  with  armed  followers  in  proportion,  to  make 
friendly  salaams,  and  present  to  the  Burra  Sahib  cer- 
tain men  of  NijrSo,  anxious  to  help  in  crushing  this 
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rebellion,  which  they  spoke  of  as  a  formidable  affair. 
On  the  2nd  came  other  chiefs,  and  again  others,  all 
profuse  in  offers  of  service,  wherewith  Pottinger  was 
doubtfully  impressed;  seeing  that  their  armed  fol- 
lowers amounted  to  an  irregular  army.  With  the 
double  object  of  dispersing  them  and  proving  their 
sincerity,  he  urged  them  to  attack  the  castles  of  those 
chiefs  who  had  followed  Mir  Musjidi.  But  like 
certain  wedding  guests,  they  all  with  one  accord 
began  to  make  excuse;  and  Pottinger,  determined  to 
betray  neither  suspicion  nor  alarm,  took  secret  pre- 
cautions to  secure  himself  against  attack.  He  man- 
aged to  despatch,  undetected,  three  reconnoitring 
parties;  also  a  letter  to  Macnaghten  informing  him 
that  he  intended  calling  on  the  local  Governor  for  his 
militia,  and  begging  urgently  for  troops. 

Little  did  he  dream  that,  even  while  he  sat  writing, 
the  first  blood  had  been  spilled,  houses  fired,  and  all 
the  devils  of  hell  unchained.  But  if  he  was  ignorant 
of  these  things,  his  friends  were  not;  and  on  receipt 
of  the  news,  shaped  their  actions  accordingly.  Never- 
theless his  kasid  proved  a  trusty  one,  and  his  letter 
arrived  in  time,  as  will  be  seen. 

By  the  3rd  of  November  the  army  of  his  "friends" 
had  swelled  to  alarming  proportions.  The  fields 
round  his  castle  were  thronged  with  followers  amount- 
ing to  near  three  thousand;  and  while  their  leaders 
clamoured,  Afghan  fashion,  for  the  reward  of  loyalty, 
fresh  chiefs  pressed  in  with  fresh  offers  of  service, 
bringing  more  men  of  Nijrao  in  their  train. 

No  sign  of  the  reconnoitring  parties;  no  word  of 
news  from  without,  save  rumours  far  from  encourag- 
ing. A  fog  of  suspicion  and  uncertainty  enveloped 
all  things;  but  Pottinger's  mettle  had  already  been 
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tried  in  the  furnace.  He  quietly  sent  word  to  the 
Gurkhas  that,  without  ostentation,  they  should  man 
the  castle  towers;  and  proceeded  to  quell  the  storm 
of  altercation  among  his  guests  with  convincing,  level- 
headed speech. 

Shortly  after  noon,  Christopher  Codrington  walked 
in.  He  had  come  over  from  Charikar  with  a  handftd 
of  Gurkhas  to  report  that  three  of  Haughton's  ser- 
vants, having  set  out  early  for  Kabul,  had  just  re- 
turned, bringing  word  that  the  road  was  occupied  by 
Mir  Musjidi,  with  thousands  of  rebels  from  Nijrao. 
This  was  the  first  certain  news  of  insurrection  that  had 
reached  him;  and,  at  the  time,  the  Charikar  officers 
were  disposed  to  blame  him  for  the  fact  that,  after 
promising  them  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of  trouble, 
he  heard  of  it  first  through  them.  Later  on  they 
recognised  that  the  real  blame  lay  with  Macnaghten's 
system,  not  with  the  man  who  was  fated  to  suffer 
from  it  no  less  severely  than  themselves. 

Now,  at  least,  they  knew  the  worst,  and  could  face 
it  like  men.  Bidding  Codrington  await  him  in  the 
castle,  Pottinger  went  out  with  his  pacified  guests  to 
propound  his  demands  to  some  petty  chiefs  gathered 
in  a  tent  outside.  Beyond  the  garden  lay  a  stubble 
field  where  armed  men  hung  about  in  groups;  arid 
beyond  again  massed  Kohistanis,  sullen  and  watchful, 
waiting  on  events.  Those  in  the  field  were  clansmen 
of  some  standing;  and  to  them  it  was  suggested  that 
Rattray  might  explain  matters  while  Pottinger  con- 
ferred with  the  rest. 

As  Rattray  went  forward  to  obey,  a  Kohistani, 
standing  by  him,  spoke  rapidly  under  his  breath: 
" Sahib,  for  the  love  of  God  go  not  near  those  fellows! 
They  are  here  for  one  purpose:  to  take  the  fort. 
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and  thereafter  to  attack  cantonments.      I  speak 

truth." 

Per  a  moment  Rattray  paused:  but  the  order  had 
been  given  and  must  be  obeyed.  "  Surely,  my  friend, 
you  are  mistaken,"  he  whispered  back —  "they  have 
eaten  our  salt.  They  would  not  so  blacken  their 
sotils. " 

And  with  far  less  confidence  in  his  heart  than  upon 
his  lips,  he  went  out,  accompanied  only  by  a  chuprassi 
and  Pottinger's  munshi,  Mohun  Bir. 

The  clansmen  greeted  him  with  a  shout.  "Inshal^ 
lah  I "  cried  the  foremost, '  *  we  shall  all  go  on  to-morrow 
to  fight  Mir  Musjidi  and  his  men. " 

"That  is  good  hearing,"  answered  Rattray.  "If 
you  fight  for  the  King,  my  sowars  shall  go  with  you. " 

Then  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  plan  of  action 
that  Pottinger  had  urged  upon  the  chiefs;  till — of  a 
sudden,  realisation  flashed  on  him  that  he  spoke  to 
deaf  ears  and  hostile  minds. 

A  swift,  forward  movement  among  the  Afghans 
confirmed  his  fears.  The  underlings  took  fright  and 
bolted;  Rattray  quietly  turned  about  to  leave  the 
field 

At  that  moment  a  Hazirbash  sowar  crept  into  the 
tent  where  Pottinger  sat,  and,  catching  his  eye,  made  a 
signal  of  warning,  finger  on  lip. 

Scarcely  had  Pottinger  grasped  his  meaning  when  a 
shot  rang  out,  sharp  and  startling;  another,  and 
another 

The  Afghans  rose  and  fled,  while  he  himself  hurried 
through  the  postern  gate  into  his  Port,  and  ran  up  on 
to  the  ramparts  to  discover  the  enemy's  first  move. 

All  about  the  castle  was  tumult  and  commotion, 
swarms  of  men  running  hither  and  thither,  the  late 
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''tenderers  of  assistance"  making  off  in  all  directions 
with  the  plunder  of  the  Hazirbash  camp.  And  there 
out  in  the  open  field,  to  Pottinger's  grief  and  dismay, 
lay  Charles  Rattray,  shot  down  before  he  could  reach 
safety.  Dead?  No;  he  moved,  he  raised  an  arm. 
But  as  Pottinger  turned  quickly  to  send  him  assist- 
ance, a  party  of  Kohistanis  entered  the  field,  saw  that 
the  infidel  still  lived,  and  discharged  half  a  dozen 
bullets  into  his  body. 

So  died  Charles  Rattray,  as  hundreds  of  his  kind 
have  died  before  and  since,  in  the  fearless,  unquestion- 
ing discharge  of  his  duty.  To  Pottinger  his  death 
meant  more  than  the  loss  of  a  devoted,  indefatigable 
assistant;  but  time  there  was  none  for  grief  or  thought. 

Roughly  reckoned,  the  Afghans  numbered  more 
than  three  thousand,  while  he  had  but  a  hundred 
Gurkhas  and  twenty-five  sowars  wherewith  to  hold  his 
fotir  castles  against  them.  Unless  help  came  from 
Charikar,  the  position  was  desperate.  A  yelling  horde 
crowded  in  on  all  sides,  assailing  them  from  the  shelter 
of  walls  and  watercourses  with  showers  of  lead.  The 
Gurkhas  responded  manfully,  and  cleared  the  open 
grotmd.  Then  in  a  passing  lull  came  the  sound  of 
firing  other  than  that  of  xnatchlock  and  jezail:  the 
friendly  note  of  the  musket,  the  familiar  war-cry, 
"Gorak'fuUlhke'jair 

"Trust  John!"  said  Codrington;  and  Haughton  it 
was.  Approaching  with  admirable  caution,  he  and 
his  men  had  taken  the  Afghans  by  surprise,  and  had 
cleared  the  walled  garden  dose  to  the  fort.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  Codrington,  and  before  dark  they  had 
driven  off  the  enemy  with  severe  loss.  Disaster  was 
averted  for  the  moment,  and  Pottinger  breathed  more 
freely  than  he  had  done  for  many  days;   but  the 
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Gxirkha  officers,  having  done  what  they  could,  must 
return  at  once  to  the  regiment.  Codrington  detailed 
a  few  sepoys  to  remain  at  Lughmdn,  thus  strengthen- 
ing the  garrison  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  the  best  we  can  do  for  you, 
Major,"  said  he  at  parting,  "and  little  enough  at 
that;  but  Haughton  shall  come  back  first  thing  with 
provisions  and  ammtuiition,  and  a  fresh  detachment 
to  relieve  your  guard." 

"Thanks;  I  'U  send  out  some  sowars  to  take  over 
the  goods,"  answered  Pottinger,  "and,  please  God, 
we  '11  hold  our  own  in  spite  of  all!" 

Next  morning,  early,  he  was  upon  the  ramparts, 
scouring  with  his  field-glasses  the  main  road  that  ran 
beside  the  canal  to  Charikar.  Though  all  Afghanistan 
was  in  a  ferment,  the  face  of  the  mountains,  the 
calm  of  the  blue  enclosing  heavens,  remained  serenely 
unperturbed.  Though  the  gutters  of  Kabul  ran 
blood,  the  glory  of  the  autumn  morning  was  not 
dimmed.  The  mulberry-trees  along  the  canal  banks 
scattered  the  last  of  their  golden  largesse.  The 
autumn  splendour  of  the  vineyards  was  waning  fast, 
though  still  the  crescent  light  revealed  splashes  of 
crimson,  sienna,  and  scarlet  flame.  New-bom  films 
of  smoke  brooded  over  forts  and  hamlets  as  tenderly 
as  though  the  hearts  within  were  not  brooding  on 
battle  and  murder  and  sudden  death. 

The  man  who  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
was  too  poignantly  concerned  for  the  fate  of  a  few 
insignificant  units  of  humanity  to  be  any  way  affected 
by  Nature's  indifference  to  their  fate.  For  him  the 
most  enthralling  f  eattire  of  the  landscape  was  a  dust- 
cloud  on  the  Charikar  road.  Codrington  had  been  as 
good  as  his  word.     They  must  have  started  at  dawn, 
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and  with  luck  might  arrive  before  the  enemy  had  re- 
covered from  the  blow  dealt  him  overnight. 

As  they  neared  that  point  on  the  main  road  where 
a  walled  mud  lane  struck  oS  sharply  to  the  left  and 
woimd  snake-like  toward  Lughmdni  Castle,  brown 
figures,  hurrying  cautiously  down  the  mountain  on 
their  right,  announced  that  the  enemy  was  thoroughly 
awake  and  alert.  At  this  point  Pottinger's  horsemen 
had  orders  to  meet  the  troops  and  take  charge  of  the 
ponies  loaded  with  ammunition  and  food;  but  as  yet 
there  was  no  sign  of  them,  and  the  numbers  on  the 
hill  increased  with  amazing  swiftness. 

Now  the  troops  halted  expectant,  Haughton  having 
strict  orders  not  to  enter  the  lane.  Still  no  horsemen 
emerged  to  meet  him.  Instead,  Pottinger  saw  a  com- 
pany of  Gurkhas  detach  itself  from  the  main  body  and 
double  up  the  hillside  with  intent  to  turn  the  Kohis- 
tanis  who  threatened  their  flank.  He  recognised  the 
leader  as  Ensign  Salisbury,  and  applauded  the  move; 
but  soon  anxiety  gripped  him  afresh,  and  he  leaned 
forward  holding  his  breath. 

For  the  Afghans  had  retreated  with  pleasing  promp- 
titude, and  the  handful  of  young  soldiers,  flushed  with 
success,  followed  after,  all  imaware  that  retreat  had 
become  a  feint  to  cut  them  off  from  the  main 
body. 

Haughton  saw  this  and  promptly  sounded  the 
recall.    The  troops  ran  on. 

Again  and  again  the  peremptory  bugle-notes  rang 
out.  On  sped  the  infatuate  boys,  thoroughly  out  of 
hand.  Prom  every  hamlet  and  garden  Afghans  came 
pouring  forth,  so  suddenly  and  swiftly  that  it  seemed 
as  if  they  sprang  out  of  the  earth;  while  the  bulk  of 
Haughton's  remaining  men,  under  Sergeant  Hanra- 
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han,  dashed  gallantly  up  to  the  rescue  of  their  brothers 
in  arms. 

The  rugged  hillside,  empty  and  silent  half  an  horn- 
since,  was  alive  with  the  inhimian  din  of  battle,  with 
puffs  of  smoke  and  wicked  jets  of  flame,  with  confused 
masses  of  men  who  yelled  and  ran  together;  men  who 
flung  up  their  arms  and  fell;  those  behind  stumbling 
blindly  over  them  as  though  they  were  trunks  of  trees. 

While  yet  the  issue  was  doubtful,  Pottinger,  glancing 
down,  saw  that  at  last  the  sowars  were  on  the  road. 
But  instead  of  retreating  with  their  treasure,  they 
lingered,  argued,  and  gesticulated  in  a  fashion  so 
unmistakable  that  the  watcher's  heart  stood  still. 

Was  it  possible  that  they  were  refusing  to  return? 
Haughton's  commanding  gesture  confirmed  the  idea; 
and  while  Pottinger  rapidly  revolved  a  fresh  plan  of 
action,  the  fight  on  the  hill  surged  down  to  the  road, 
a  party  of  Afghan  cavalry  galloped  up,  sowars  and 
baggage-ponies  alike  were  swept  into  the  thick  of  the 
struggle — ^and  all  hope  of  relief  was  at  an  end. 

With  sinking  heart  Pottinger  saw  how  the  stubborn 
little  band  of  Gurkhas  gave  way  at  last  before  over- 
whelming numbers;  saw  how  the  dust  and  tumult,  the 
glitter  of  naked  swords,  and  the  answering  challenge  of 
Haughton's  six-pounder  ebbed,  like  a  great  retreating 
wave,  farther  and  farther  from  his  isolated  post,  where 
was  neither  enough  of  ammunition  or  provision  for  a 
determined  stand,  nor  even  the  certainty  of  loyal 
support  within. 

Eldred  Pottinger  turned  away  his  eyes  at  last  from 
that  terrible  confirmation  of  his  repeated  prophecy, 
and  sat  down  upon  the  rampart;  his  practical  brain 
rapidly  reviewing  ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  his 
own  imenviable  plight.    His  mood  prompted  stubborn 
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resistanoe,  however  desperate.  Wisdom  counselled 
an  immediate  retreat  on  Charikar,  a  move  sufficiently 
perilous;  but  under  cover  of  the  darkness  he  resolved, 
God  helping  him,  to  carry  it  through.  With  an ' 
enemy  at  least  four  thousand  strong  infesting  the 
valley,  Codrington  could  not  be  expected  to  make  a 
second  attempt  at  sending  relief,  nor  could  Pottinger, 
with  his  reduced  escort,  send  any  word  of  communi- 
cation to  Charikar.  To  this  misguided  attempt  at 
economy  he  owed  both  his  lamentable  ignorance  of 
Mir  Musjidi's  opening  move  and  his  inability  even  to 
attempt  a  defence  of  his  post. 

As  an  item  of  purely  arithmetical  interest,  it  may 
be  added  that  the  four  hundred  rupees  saved  since 
the  1st  of  October  would  now  be  somewhat  dis- 
proportionately cancelled  by  the  loss  of  Government 
treasure  amounting  to  ten  thousand  rupees,  that 
must  be  abandoned  for  lack  of  men  to  carry  it  off. 
Retreat  would,  in  fact,  mean  loss  of  everything:  official 
documents,  personal  belongings,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
horses  whom  Pottinger  loved  only  one  degree  less  than 
Cassar  himself.  It  was  a  bitter  prospect — not  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  As  matters  stood,  they  might  consider 
themselves  fortunate  if  they  escaped  with  their  lives; 
and  Pottinger  went  down  to  breakfast — the  last  he 
was  to  enjoy  for  nMtny  days — ^with  his  mind  made  up, 
his  plans  cut  and  dried. 

The  better  to  disguise  these  last,  he  ordered  in  grain 
as  if  for  a  long  defence,  nor  were  the  Afghans  back- 
ward in  the  matter  of  investment.  While  devoting 
themselves  mainly  to  Charikar,  they  had  ample  men 
to  spare  for  the  weaker  post.  Before  dusk  the  castle 
was  surrounded,  and  the  enemy  had  seized  cover  up  to 
the  very  gate.    Here,  in  a  gun-shed  built  against  the 
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wall,  they  industriously  started  mining;  while  the 
Feringhi,  destined  to  be  blown  out  of  his  lair,  quietly 
marshalled  his  little  garrison  outside  a  postern  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  fort. 

Then — ^having  successfully  separated  his  troops 
from  themixed  crowd  of  followers  within — ^he  picked  up 
Csesar,  tucked  that  dignified  person  under  his  poshteen, 
and  gave  the  welcome  order: "  We  march  to  Charikar. " 

Among  those  left  in  Lughmdni  Castle  were  the 
twenty-four  hostages  so  tardily  obtained,  and  certain 
Gurkha  sentries,  stationed  on  the  towers,  who  either 
had  not  heard  or  not  understood  the  stmimons  to 
come  down.  Their  absence  was  discovered  too  late, 
and  Pottinger,  though  deeply  distressed,  could  not — 
on  the  bare  chance  of  recovering  seven  or  eight  men — 
endanger  the  lives  of  all. 

Stealthily  as  mice  within  reach  of  a  sleeping  cat,  he 
and  his  little  party  crept  past  the  investing  posts, 
and  threaded  their  way  along  the  narrow  lane,  with 
ears  alert  for  the  first  sound  that  would  tell  them  their 
escape  was  known.  The  silence  about  them,  preg- 
nant with  danger,  became  almost  oppressive;  but 
each  hundred  yards  gained  lightened  their  hearts. 
At  last  the  lane  lay  behind  them,  they  had  crossed  the 
bridge,  then  the  main  road,  and,  skirting  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  came  safely  within  hail  of  Charikar. 

Here  were  lights,  but  little  movement.  The 
investment  was  not  yet  stringent,  and  hope  rose  high. 

Suddenly  through  the  dark  Pottinger  saw  two 
figures  approaching.  Without  a  word  he  signalled 
a  halt.  The  figures  halted  also,  one  towering  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  other;  Haughton  unmistakably, 
and  Pottinger  let  out  a  breath  of  relief. 

"Major!    You  Ve  done  it!"  came  the  subaltern's 
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voice,  guarded,  yet  exultant.  "Men  and  all — with- 
out pursuit?" 

"  Yes,  thank  God !  We  Ve  not  so  much  as  put  up  a 
dog." 

"Thank  God  indeed!"  the  other  echoed  fervently; 
and  for  these  men  the  words  were  no  trite  formula. 
"Come  in,  come  in.  Codrington  and  Rose  will  be 
overjoyed.  We  had  a  hot  time  of  it  this  morning.  I 
managed  to  keep  'em  at  bay  with  the  gun,  and  the 
trail  broke  just  as  we  reached  the  gate.  We  Ve  a 
good  many  wounded  for  you,  Doctor.  Poor  SaUs- 
bury  's  badly  hurt,  I  *m  afraid. " 

"We  'U  see — ^we  'U  see,"  Grant  murmured  encour- 
agingly. But  encouragement  died  on  his  lips  when 
he  had  examined  the  wounds.  Ensign  Salisbury,  not 
yet  twenty,  had  fought  his  last  fight. 

Yet  although  one  of  their  number  lay  dying,  that 
night  was  the  pleasantest  they  were  permitted  to  spend 
for  many  weeks,  ay,  and  many  months  to  come. 
Haughton's  joy  in  recovering  his  men — whom  he 
loved  as  his  own  children — ^was  dashed  when  he  learned 
how  the  sentries  had  been  left  to  their  fate. 

"But,  please  God,  they  *11  make  their  way  to  us 
somehow!"  he  declared  with  conviction. 

"And  you  7/  have  no  peace  of  mind  till  they  do!" 
Codrington  added,  smiling  at  the  boy  who  had  played 
a  hero's  part  that  day,  and  whose  conduct  he  had 
belauded  in  a  long  report  to  Government ;  a  report  now 
locked  in  the  post-bag  that  was  never  to  be  delivered. 

The  enemy,  content  with  his  day's  work,  gave  them 
respite  that  night;  and — all  due  precautions  taken — 
they  slept  in  snatches,  as  soldiers  sleep  on  the  eve  of 
action,  heartened  by  the  assurance  that  relief  must 
certainly  arrive  from  Kabul  within  the  next  few  days. 
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Early  on  that  critical  5th  of  November,  before  the 
first  glimmer  of  dawn,  those  devoted  comrades  Haugh- 
ton  and  Codrington  took  final  stock  of  their  position; 
determined  the  duties  of  each;  the  order  of  defence. 

It  was  plain  that — Lughmdn  having  fallen — the 
full  brunt  of  hostility  would  be  concentrated  on 
themselves;  and  the  barracks,  ineffectual  at  best,  were 
not  even  complete.  The  main  entry,  facing  the  canal, 
yawned  gateless;  and  although  the  bitter  Afghan 
winter  was  upon  them,  no  doors  had  been  supplied 
for  any  of  the  rooms.  In  the  open  gateway  stood, 
by  way  of  dragon,  the  eighteen-pounder  gun  de- 
manded by  Pottinger  months  earlier,  and  sent  out 
under  protest — "merely  by  way  of  moral  effect." 

For  the  rest,  they  had  two  hundred  rounds  per 
musket,  sixty  rounds  of  shot  to  serve  the  six-pounders, 
and  a  fair  supply  of  lead  dug  from  the  target  butts. 
This  could  be  cast  into  bullets  and  sewn  up  in  bags» 
made  from  the  carpet  of  Haughton's  deserted  tent, 
by  the  tailors  and  women  of  the  Regiment.  These, 
including  children,  totalled  a  hundred  and  forty  in- 
effectual units  to  feed  and  defend.  The  detachment 
itself  mustered  only  seven  hundred  and  forty  men 
with  a  couple  of  British  noncommissioned  oflSoers — 
one  already  wounded — ^and  a  handful  of  Punjabis  to 
man  the  guns. 

These  must  now  prepare  to  pit  themselves  against 
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thousands  of  fanatics  well  supplied  with  promiscuous 
cover,  including  a  half-built  mess-house  and  stables, 
across  the  canal.  This  last  the  enemy  had  converted 
into  a  firing-trench  by  turning  off  the  water,  a  two- 
fold blow;  for  water  there  was  none  in  barracks,  unless 
rain  came  to  fill  the  tank. 

If  anything  could  daunt  those  two  fearless  spirits 
taking  counsel  together  in  the  grey  of  morning,  it  was 
the  prospect  of  protracted  fighting  without  water, 
hell's  most  exquisite  torment,  as  every  soldier  knows. 
But  the  fighting  would  not  be  protracted.  With 
five  thousand  troops  only  two  da3rs'  march  away, 
relief  was  bound  to  arrive  before  things  grew  des- 
perate. Pottinger's  demand  had  been  urgent.  It 
could  not  be  ignored.  A  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
a  Horse-Artillery  gim  could  cover  the  distance  in  no 
time;  and  every  man  of  them  would  be  worth  his 
weight  in  Company's  rupees. 

Meantime — they  would  do  their  utmost  and  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  Codrington — ^a  married 
man — slipped  one  cold  hand  into  an  inner  breast 
pocket.  It  rested  there  an  instant  on  a  leather  case 
that  held  a  picture  of  his  wife. 

But  their  talk  was  purely  of  the  business  in  hand. 
Provisions?  Haughton  had  brought  from  the  town 
everything  he  could  lay  hands  on.  He  believed  they 
had  enough  to  last  seven  days.  They  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  seeming  friendliness  of  old  Khojah 
Mir  Khan,  owner  of  the  castle  that  so  aggressively 
commanded  the  barrack  square.  Between  them  they 
had  successfully  talked  him  over  before  Pottinger's 
arrival;  and  now  fifty  Gurkhas,  under  a  native  oflScer, 
were  in  possession. 

Pottinger — ^with   his   knowledge   of  the   infernal 
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machine  most  dreaded  by  Asiatics — ^was  a  real  acqui- 
sition, provided  he  showed  no  disposition  to  make 
his  rank  an  excuse  for  assuming  military  command. 
On  the  night  of  his  arrival  they  had  privately  dis- 
cussed the  unwelcome  possibility ;  and  had  decided  that 
by  the  rules  of  the  Service  supreme  military  authority 
must  remain  with  the  officers  of  the  Regiment. 

Their  anxiety  had  proved  superfluous.  Pottinger 
was  never  the  man  to  snatch  at  command.  As  Politi- 
cal Officer,  he  knew  himself  supreme;  as  soldier,  he  had 
simply  volunteered  his  services,  and  had  been  asked 
to  take  charge  of  the  guns. 

Thus  had  all  been  amicably  settled;  all  feasible 
preparation  made.  As  for  the  odds  against  them, 
every  true  soldier  accepts  these  as  "fortune  o'  war.'* 
Given  food,  water,  and  ammunition,  plus  a  leader, 
fired  with  the  spirit  of  '*  No  surrender, "  the  odds  are  a 
comparatively  minor  affair.  Such  was  the  faith  of 
Codrington  and  Haughton;  but  the  odds  proved 
greater  than  either  could  have  believed. 

While  they  talked,  a  whiteness,  that  was  not  yet 
sunlight,  had  permeated  the  grey.  The  mountains 
towering  on  either  hand  had  loomed  gradually  nearer; 
titanic  spectators,  oppressive  in  their  terrible  com- 
posure. Behind  the  Koh-i-Safed  day  broke  unclouded 
in  a  flood  of  primrose  light;  as  it  were  a  halo  behind 
the  heads  of  the  Great  Ones,  proclaiming  them  holy. 

The  two  friends,  noting  these  things  from  Codring- 
ton's  upper  room  opposite  the  gateway,  stood  silent 
for  several  minutes.  Each  knew  that  the  other  was 
pra3ang,  and  either  would  have  acknowledged  the 
fact  vdthout  a  shadow  of  awkwardness  or  false  shame. 
The  light  grew;  the  magical  instant  of  arrest,  that 
imperceptibly  divides  night   from  day,   was   gone. 
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From  the  south-east  bastion  rang  out  the  brisk, 
challenging  notes  of  reveilK,  Prom  below  came  the 
clatter  of  cooking-pots  and  the  voices  of  women; 
and  away,  from  beyond  iChojah  Mir's  fort,  where 
clustered  the  hovels  of  Charikar,  came  a  sound  of 
more  sinister  import — ^the  throbbing  of  a  thousand 
Afghan  drums,  the  very  spirit  of  war  made  audible. 
As  light  increased,  that  muttered  threat  swelled 
louder  and  louder;  the  near  hills  caught  and  passed  it 
on,  tiU  the  horizon  seemed  to  reverberate  with  ghostly 
purrings,  as  of  a  monster  tiger  about  to  spring;  and 
in  spite  of  lurking  anxieties,  the  sound  sent  an  elec- 
trical thrill  through  every  heart. 
^  There  was  no  more  time  for  talk.  Codrington 
^  rapidly  repeated  his  plans  for  the  day's  defence:  half 
O-the  troops  would  be  sent  out  as  skirmishers,  half 
^  remain  to  hold  the  fort.  Pottinger  and  his  two  six- 
pounders  would  support  the  skirmishers;  Haughton 
with  a  strong  party  would  hold  the  outposts  nearest 
the  canal — three  enclosures  of  vital  importance,  for 
to  lose  them  was  to  lose  touch  with  the  few  remaining 
puddles  that  stood  for  the  water-supply  of  over  a 
thousand  souls. 

"After  to-day,"  Codrington  added  ruefully-,  "the 
horses  and  cattle  will  have  to  go  without" — ^the  which 
they  did. 

He  himself,  while  conunanding  and  supervising  the 
whole,  would  take  charge  of  some  huts  near  the  yawn- 
ing eastern  gateway  whence  the  bore  of  the  eighteen- 
pounder  looked  grimly  forth. 

Both  men  knew  that  directly  the  sim's  rim  appeared 
above  the  snows  that  sinister  purring  wouj^^^ge^d 
the  Afghans  emerge  in  thousands  i 
It  had  become  a  matter  of 
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they  expired,  oflScers  and  men  were  all  at  their  posts — 
the  women  huddled  up,  wailing  and  praying,  in  an 
inner  room;  while  against  the  farthest  wall  crouched 
Codrington's  Calcutta  Babu,  a  shapeless,  shuddering 
heap  of  manhood,  utterly  unmanned. 

The  peaks  flamed.  The  stm  came  forth  from  his 
chamber.  Houses,  gardens,  and  ravines  belched  forth 
a  yelling  multitude,  their  swords  flashing,  exultant,  in 
the  sunlight.  As  the  torrents  of  spring  rush  head- 
long into  the  valleys,  so  did  that  surging,  shouting 
mass  of  fanaticism  rush  headlong  upon  the  contempti- 
ble handful  of  infidels,  who  would  all  be  cut  in  pieces 
before  the  sun  flamed  again  behind  the  Pughman 
hills. 

The  infidels  had  their  own  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  maintained  it  with  incredible  tenacity.  Ringed  in 
and  fiercely  assailed,  they  nevertheless  stood  their 
ground — ^for  a  time. 

The  outljring  skirmishers  were  the  first  who  suffered ; 
and  to  their  support  Pottinger  led  out  his  six-pounders, 
glad  to  be  once  again  a  soldier  doing  soldier's  work. 
But  his  joy  was  short-lived.  For  the  inside  of  an 
hour  he  moved  to  and  fro  amid  the  smoke  and  thunder 
of  his  guns — amid  the  crackle  of  mtisketry,  the  yeUs 
of  the  smiters,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  smitten — 
shouting  instruction  and  encouragement,  using  his  own 
revolver  with  deadly  precision;  marvelling  always  at 
the  mass  of  men  and  horses  hurled  on  one  weak- 
disciplined  regiment,  that  surged  back  one  moment, 
only  to  surge  forward  afresh  with  the  impetus  of  an 
advancing  wave.  The  number  of  Afghans  appeared 
to  have  increased  tenfold  during  the  night;  and  every 
man  among  them  was  not  merely  a  murderous  weapon 
but  a  stentorian  stertorous  voice.    To  savage  races 
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the  war-cry  is  more  than  half  the  joy  of  battle — a 
cross  between  talisman  and  prayer. 

"  Yah  Allah-illah  /  Dum-i-char  yarl  Maro,  bhai- 
maro  /  " '  A  forest  of  uplifted  knives  swung  downward 
at  the  word — ^here  upon  yielding  flesh,  there  turned 
aside  by  the  deathly,  curved  kookri  of  the  Gurkhas, 
who  at  every  discharge  of  the  guns  flung  back  their 
own  stirring  challenge:  "  Jai-jai  I^Gorak-nath-ke-jai!  " 

Genuine  war  this:  no  mere  duel  to  order  between 
masses  individually  neutral,  but  an  orgie  of  savage 
passion  let  loose,  each  unit  fired  with  the  lust  of 
slaughter.  Even  outside  Herat,  Pottinger  had  seen 
nothing  to  equal,  in  sheer  volume  and  ferocity,  this 
opening  assault  upon  the  ill-placed,  incomplete  fort  of 
Charikar. 

Over  by  Codrington's  huts  the  fight  was  hottest. 
Here  the  Afghans,  intent  on  rushing  that  gateless  gate- 
way, had  concentrated  in  fullest  force.  Once  let  them 
demolish  its  stubborn  defenders,  and  the  thing  was 
done.  To  capture  the  gun,  the  gateway,  the  fort  itself 
would  be  a  matter  of  hours,  if  that.  It  was  rather 
more  than  a  matter  of  hours,  as  the  Afghans  found  to 
their  exceeding  surprise.  The  skirmishers  were  jrield- 
ing  again,  and  Pottinger,  striving  to  hold  them  in 
check,  was  himself  checked  by  a  stinging  shock,  a 
burning  pain  in  his  thigh.  Almost  he  had  fallen,  but 
with  the  help  of  a  gunner  he  managed  to  keep  erect. 
Clutching  the  man's  shoulder,  he  ground  his  teeth 
upon  a  curse,  wrung  from  him  by  fierce  vexation  rather 
than  by  pain.  For  though  he  might  force  himself 
to  hold  out  half  an  hour  or  so,  after  that  he  would  be 
no  more  than  a  useless  log. 

He  did  hold  out;  but  loss  of  blood  soon  tells,  even 

'Kill,  brothers,  kill.  'Victory,  victory. 
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upon  the  strongest.  Swa3dng  uncertainly,  he  ex- 
horted his  little  detachment  to  make  one  more  stand 
against  the  Afghan  devils;  then,  half -fainting,  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  to  Codrington's  upper  room,  opposite 
the  gateway — ^and  his  fighting  share  in  the  defence  was 
over.  As  Political  officer,  thank  God!  he  could  still 
do  his  duty,  but  the  active  work  he  so  loved  was  per- 
sistently denied  him  throughout  this  last  phase  of  his 
Afghan  service. 

They  laid  him  on  Codrington's  bed,  and  even  as  his 
head  touched  the  pillow  he  lost  hold  of  reality.  His 
mind  grew  strangely  light,  strangely  detached  from 
the  helpless  hulk  upon  the  bed;  even  the  pain  of  his 
wound  seemed  a  cloudy  remembrance  rather  than  a 
fact.  The  intermittent  roar  of  battle  waxed  dim  and 
dimmer,  till  he  floated  free  from  all  sense  of  time 
and  place.  He  was  a  boy  again,  dozing  on  the  beach 
in  summer,  hearing  through  his  dreams  the  soft 
thunder  of  waves  breaking  on  the  rocks  of  Ireland — 
the  rocks  of  Home ! 

A  spoonful  of  brandy  forced  between  his  teeth 
banished  the  exquisite  illusion,  and  dragged  him  back 
to  acute  consciousness.  His  head  ached  horribly; 
someone  seemed  to  have  lighted  a  fire  inside  his 
wounded  leg;  and  Dr.  Grant  stood  over  him,  looking 
absurdly  distressed. 

''A  bad  business,  Major,  for  us  all,"  he  said. 
"  Bullet  *s  lodged  in  the  thigh,  I  'm  afraid.  Extraction 
would  be — ^h*m — difficult.  But  if  it 's  left  alone  there 
will  be  trouble — inflammation." 

"Leave  it  alone,  for  God's  sake!"  muttered  the 
wounded  man,  "and  attend  to  the  other  poor  devils 
who  need  more  immediate  help.  /  'm  well  enough  for 
the  present." 
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Unconvinced  and  reluctant,  Dr.  Grant  obeyed. 
The  need  of  his  services  increased  every  moment. 
The  wounded  came  in  all  too  freely,  and  the  wails 
of  the  women  were  heart-breaking  to  hear. 

Encouraged  by  the  rout  of  the  skirmishers,  the 
enemy  had  pressed  in  on  all  sides,  especially  on  Haugh- 
ton's  outposts  and  the  coveted  group  of  huts  before  the 
gate.  Here,  against  incredible  odds,  Codrington's 
Gurkhas  still  held  their  own.  Always  at  the  least  hint 
of  wavering  the  voice  of  their  adored  Captain  Sahib 
rang  out  above  the  din: 

"Stand  close,  men — stand  close!  No  surrender! 
Give  them  the  kookri — smite  the ** 

This  time  the  voice  broke  off  suddenly,  and  with  a 
choking  gasp,  Christopher  Codrington  staggered  back- 
ward, a  bullet  through  his  chest. 

Thos^  nearest  caught  him  in  their  arms,  and  a  great 
cry  went  up;  "The  Captain  Sahib!  They  have  slain 
the  Captain  Sahib!" 

Not  yet.  Codrington,  speechless  and  in  mortal 
agony,  managed  to  wave  his  sword,  urging  them  on  to 
fresh  endeavour.  Again  the  cry  went  up — savage, 
defiant:  "Smite  the  Afghan  devils  to  perdition! 
Gorak'nalh-ke-jail"  And  while  those  little  lions  of 
Nepal  returned  to  the  attack,  their  Captain  staggered 
back  to  barracks,  with  the  help  of  three  sepoys,  who 
cried  like  children  at  sight  of  his  distress. 

Within  the  gates  endurance  failed  him,  and  he  sank 
heavily  to  the  ground.  "Water,"  he  breathed — 
"for  the  love  of  God,  water!" 

Already  the  priceless  fluid  was  scarce,  but  they 
found  some  and  gave  it  to  him.  Then,  between  them, 
they  carried  him  to  that  same  upper  room  where  Pot- 
tinger  was  lying,  and  there  placed  him  on  the  same  bed. 
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Codrington,  scarcely  able  to  speak  for  the  blood 
that  choked  him,  bade  the  sepoys  carry  word  to 
Haughton  that  the  command  of  affairs  had  now  de- 
volved on  him,  and  he  shouldreturn  to  barracks  at  once. 

Not  without  diffictilty  and  danger,  these  men  made 
their  way  to  the  thr^  enclosures  near  the  canal, 
where  Haughton  had  been  desperately  engaged  since 
morning. 

Here  they  fotmd  him — ^hoarse,  thirsty,  begrimed 
with  powder  and  blood;  yet  in  high  spirits  because  the 
position  was  still  his  own.  At  sight  of  them  sudden 
dread  came  upon  him,  and  before  they  could  speak — 
he  knew.  Their  tale,  and  the  tears  they  could  not 
withhold,  almost  unmanned  him.  But  in  the  face  of  a 
hydra-headed,  ubiquitous  enemy  there  was  no  time  for 
even  such  grief  as  his,  no  possibility  either  of  obey- 
ing that  summons  from  his  "beloved  commander." 
Hastily  tearing  the  wrapper  from  a  cartridge,  he 
scribbled  in  charcoal  a  few  words  of  explanation  and 
regret.  Then  he  also — ^like  the  sepoys  in  the  hut — 
returned  to  the  attack  with  a  new  and  terrible  hatred 
in  his  heart. 

All  now  hung  upon  his  exertions,  and  from  dawn  to 
dusk — without  pause,  without  refreshment,  beyond  an 
occasional  sip  of  water — ^he  fought  like  a  man  possessed. 
No  matter  how  fierce  the  struggle  at  any  given 
point,  so  long  as  he  was  there  all  went  well;  but  if 
events  drew  him  elsewhere,  unconsciously  resistance 
would  slacken,  and  the  enemy,  creeping  up,  snatch 
some  advantage  not  easily  regained.  To  the  Afghans 
it  must  have  seemed  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  for 
though  bullets  rained  unceasingly,  and  he  always  in 
the  thick  of  them — ^an  admirable  target,  over  six  feet 
high — none  injured  him. 
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Toward  afternoon  he  was  heartened  by  the  news 
that  Codrington's  company,  though  driven  out  of  the 
huts,  still  held  the  main  gateway,  and  had  beaten 
back  the  enemy  with  severe  loss.  Success  so  gallant 
should  be  gallantly  followed  up,  and  straightway  he 
organised  a  sortie;  drove  the  Afghans  pell-mell  out  of  a 
garden  they  had  occupied  since  morning,  and  held  it 
against  their  most  desperate  onsets  till  after  dark. 

By  then  it  was  clear,  even  to  these  insatiable 
warriors,  that  no  more  could  be  done  till  next  day;  and 
in  any  case  the  Mahomedan  seldom  fights  after  sun- 
down. Gradually  the  investing  thousands  drew  away 
into  the  town  and  neighbouring  villages,  leaving 
behind  them  strong  pickets  to  keep  guard  over  the 
mousehole,  and  enliven  the  midnight  hours  with  an 
occasional  stab  in  the  dark. 

But  for  a  space  there  was  respite — respite  to  breathe 
and  think  and  remember.  Debarred  from  the  ano- 
dyne of  action,  realisation  of  his  imminent  loss  came 
back  upon  Haughton  with  redoubled  anguish.  Tears 
ached  in  his  throat;  but  choking  back  the  mere  luxury 
of  grief,  he  hurried  with  long  strides  to  that  upper 
room,  where  lay  the  man  he  loved  as  Jonathan  loved 
David. 

Codrington,  sunk  into  semi-unconsdousness,  heard 
the  familiar  step,  and  opened  his  eyes.  The  light 
that  lightened  them  and  the  heroic  attempt  at  a  smile 
brought  John  Haughton  to  his  knees  beside  the  bed. 
He  laid  his  forehead  on  the  hand  that  grasped  his 
own,  and  a  great  sob  broke  in  his  throat. 

More  poignantly  tragic  than  all  the  roar  and  racket 
of  the  day  seemed  to  Pottinger  that  sound  of  inarticu- 
late anguish  from  the  boy  of  four-and-twenty  who 
had  fought  like  a  demigod  for  near  twelve  hours; — 
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the  boy  to  whom  it  was  mainly  due  that  anyone  re- 
mained alive  to  fight  on  the  morrow.  And  in  the 
silence  that  followed,  those  two  brave  spirits  took 
leave  of  each  other  for  all  time;  happy  in  this,  at  least, 
that  no  shadow  of  doubt  clouded  their  hope  of  reunion 
hereafter. 

At  length,  with  a  supreme  effort,  Codrington  spoke. 
"Well  done,  John — ^well  done!"  One  hand  fumbled 
uncertainly  in  his  coat.  "My  watch" — he  gasped 
for  breath — "can  you  find  it?  Keep  it — ^wear  it — 
for  me. " 

Haughton,  lifting  up  his  head,  felt  cautiously  for 
the  precious  legacy.  But  it  had  slipped  under  Cod- 
rington's  body;  and  before  it  could  be  found  the 
inexorable  voice  of  duty  wrenched  them  apart. 
Without  a  word  they  grasped  hands — ^and  John 
Haughton  hurried  away. 

Codrington,  roused  from  the  stupor  of  weakness, 
made  a  futile  attempt  to  move,  and  at  once  Pottinger's 
arm  was  round  his  shoulders. 

"My  dear  fellow,  what  is  it?"  he  asked  tenderly. 

"  Pencil — ^paper. "    The  words  were  a  mere  breath. 

Pottinger  called  to  his  servant,  who  brought  them, 
and  stood  by  holding  a  candle  while  the  dying  man, 
in  defiance  of  pain  and  weakness,  wrote  a  few  words 
to  his  wife.  With  shaking  fingers  he  drew  out  the 
leather  case  in  his  breast-pocket,  wrapped  the  paper 
round  it,  and  scrawling  thereon  an  English  address, 
thrust  the  packet  into  Pottinger's  hand.  Then  he 
sank  back  gasping,  and  with  a  feeble  gesture  indicated 
his  haversack  that  hung  on  a  chair  near  by.  It  held 
his  telescope,  pistols,  and  other  valuables.  "Take  it 
quickly — Haughton  Sahib — from  me, "  he  commanded 
— and  could  no  more. 
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Dr.  Grant,  hurrying  in  a  few  moments  later  with  soup 
and  restoratives,  found  him  seemingly  dead  in  Pottin- 
ger's  arms.  But  although  the  last  conscious  efiEort  of 
brain  and  will  had  been  spent,  the  spirit  lingered  for 
another  twenty-four  hours  in  its  shattered  temple  of 
day. 

Young  Salisbury — released  from  pain  none  could 
alleviate — had  died  during  the  afternoon. 

That  night  there  was  food  for  all — siege  rations, 
but  sufficient.  There  was  also  water  to  wash  it  down 
— very  far  from  sufficient ;  a  quart  a  head.  It  seemed 
a  hardship  at  the  time;  yet  before  many  days  were 
out  there  was  scarce  one  who  would  not  have  sold 
himself  to  perdition  for  half  a  teacup  of  the  precious 
fluid.  Haughton's  food  was  brought  to  him  at  his 
post — a  barrack  chair  near  the  main  gateway.  From 
that  night  onward  he  neither  sat  down  to  a  meal,  nor 
took  off  his  clothes,  nor  lay  down  to  rest,  for  more 
than  a  week. 

Singing,  shouting,  and  false  attacks  enlivened  the 
sleepless  hours;  and  at  dawn,  town,  hamlet,  and 
ravine  again  poured  forth  their  thousands,  who 
returned  to  the  attack  with  vigour  renewed  by  food 
and  sleep. 

They  found  the  infidel  dogs  obstinate  as  ever.  The 
garden  whence  they  had  been  driven  was  hotly  at- 
tacked and  recaptured,  Haughton  being  occupied  else- 
where; but  hearing  the  news,  he  promptly  determined 
to  retrieve  their  loss,  and  the  thing  was  done  by  a 
daring  coup  de  main. 

They  were  thus  enabled  to  secure  all  the  water  left 
in  the  pools  of  the  canal ;  while  a  few  men  were  spared 
from  the  defence  to  pile  up,  on  each  side  of  the 
dghteen-pounder,    raw    material    supplied    for    the 
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gateway,  so  as  to  form  at  once  a  rough  protection  and 
a  barricade. 

All  that  day,  as  before,  they  fought  without  respite, 
hoping  persistently  for  relief  from  Kabul  which  alone 
could  make  victory  sure. 

By  evening  their  numbers  were  cruelly  diminished. 
More  than  two  hundred  lay  dead  or  wounded  to  the 
death,  among  the  last  their  gallant  Sergeant- Major — 
Byrne;  and  those  that  ren:iained  were  worn  out  with 
thirty-six  hours  of  fasting  and  fatigue.  Haughton 
himself  had  been  struck  on  the  throat  by  a  buUet  that 
must  have  killed  him  on  the  spot,  but  for  a  square  yard 
of  Multan  silk  wound  closely  about  his  neck. 

Towards  dusk  as  usual  the  enemy  drew  oS  again, 
amazed,  yet  satisfied  that  the  end  was  sure;  and 
Haughton,  returning  to  cantonments,  grimed,  weary, 
and  parched  with  thirst,  found  Grant  awaiting  him  with 
the  news  that  Codrington  had  died  soon  after  midday. 

For  an  instant  he  set  his  teeth  hard;  then: 

"  Thank  God ! "  he  said  gravely  and  steadily.  "  We 
could  never  have  moved  him,  if  it  came  to  the  worst. 
But,  Doctor,  we  must  positively  keep  this  news  from 
the  men.  They  are  fagged  out,  mind  and  body,  and 
it  would  demoralise  them  outright.  I  have  told  them 
that  relief  is  certain.     I  hope  to  God  it  is!" 

Grant  nodded.  "The  Major  has  been  troubled 
about  it  all  day.  He  has  written  another  appeal  for 
assistance  in  invisible  ink  between  the  lines  of  a  native 
letter.  He  wants  you  to  find  two  men  who  will  ven- 
ture out  with  it  unarmed.     They  should  go  to-night. ' ' 

"They  shall.  There  will  be  no  difficulty.  It 's  a 
good  idea. " 

Then  he  passed  on  to  the  upper  room  opposite  the 
gateway. 
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That  evening  Haughton  decided — reluctantly,  yet 
not  without  a  sense  of  inexpressible  relief — that  it  was 
futile  to  expend  precious  ammunition  and  yet  more 
precious  lives  in  attempting  to  hold  any  outposts  save 
Khojah  Mir*s  fort.  This  would  give  the  reduced 
garrison  less  than  half  the  space  to  defend,  and  the 
canal  being  empty,  the  enclosures  near  it  had  lost  their 
value.  The  men,  revived  by  a  modicum  of  food  and 
drink,  cheered  by  the  hope  of  relief  and  by  assurance 
that  their  Captain  Sahib  still  lived,  quietly  took  up 
their  posts  for  the  night. 

Then,  as  the  sky  darkened  and  the  stars  flashed  out, 
two  camp  followers  set  to  work  with  spades,  secretly 
and  silently,  behind  an  unfinished  building  once 
intended  for  a  magazine.  There,  half  an  hour  later, 
two  British  officers,  dead  before  their  prime,  were  con- 
fided to  the  stony-hearted  soil  of  Afghanistan,  with 
no  rites  of  burial  save  the  tears  and  unspoken  prayers 
of  those  who  remained  to  keep  the  flag  fl3dng. 

So  passed  Christopher  Codrington,  "an  officer  of 
whose  merits  it  were  difficult  to  speak  too  highly," 
worshipped  by  all  who  served  him,  and  united  to 
John  Haughton  by  that  rare  bond  between  man  and 
man  which  does  in  truth  surpass  the  love  of  woman. 

And  while  that  secret  burial  was  in  progress,  two 
insignificant  shadows  slipped  stealthily  out  of  the 
postern  gate,  past  the  investing  posts,  where  paid 
claqueurs  were  tuning  up  for  their  nightly  concert, 
and  on  into  the  heart  of  darkness  beyond — two 
unarmed  Gurkhas  carrying  to  Kabul  Pottinger's  last 
appeal  for  that  immediate  relief  without  which  sur- 
render must  be  merely  a  question  of  time. 
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And  what  of  Kabul  herself?  What  hope  of  help  from 
that  unprepared,  indefensible  sheepfold  on  the  plain? 

The  tale  is  ill  to  tell.  The  story  of  Charikar,  how- 
ever tragical,  is  a  story  of  gallant  endurance,  gallant 
endeavour.  But  at  Kabul — though  flashes  of  heroism 
were  gloriously  present,  like  stars  on  a  night  of  storm — 
the  darker  shadows  prevailed,  shadows  of  delay  and 
indecision,  of  ill-temper  and  divided  counsels;  a 
paralytic  lack  of  the  spirit  that  dares  all  and  achieves 
all;  a  state  of  things  aptly  sunmiarised  in  the  aphor- 
ism: '*It  is  not  in  mere  death  that  men  die  most." 

The  death  of  Codrington,  the  sufferings  of  Haugh- 
ton  and  Pottinger,  were  joyful  and  glorious  things 
compared  with  much  that  was  done  and  endured 
throughout  the  long,  ignominious  weeks  of  the  Kabul 
siege:  and  in  these  early  days  of  November,  dramatic 
interest  is  focused  for  a  brief  and  tragic  space  on  the 
figure  of  Alexander  Burhes.  As  probable  Envoy- 
elect,  the  eyes  of  many  in  Kabul  were  turned  on  him 
— ^not,  as  has  been  seen,  with  confidence  or  esteem. 
But  for  these  he  cared  little,  could  he  but  once  get  the 
reins  firmly  within  his  own  grasp.  Devout  lover 
though  he  was  of  wine  and  women  and  books,  he 
loved  personal  dominion  more  than  all;  and  through- 
out that  month  of  alarums  and  excursions,  he  had 
been  tantalised  by  the  vision  of  his  desire  set  just  out 
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of  reach;  distracted  with  long  looking  for  official  con- 
firmation that  would  decide  his  fate  once  for  all. 

Whatever  his  failings,  he  had  suffered  his  fill  of  hope 
deferred:  small  wonder  then  that — being  what  he 
was — he  should  refuse  credence  to  any  act  or  word 
which  threatened  to  prolong  the  days  of  waiting.  It 
is  but  fair  to  add  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other, 
dreamed  of  a  Nemesis  so  overwhelming  as  that  which 
loomed  nearer  with  every  day  of  blindness,  wilful  or 
otherwise. 

The  31st  of  October  fotmd  him  still  looking  for  the 
sanction  that  came  not,  still  swayed,  mercurially, 
between  hope  and  fear.  That  day  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  arrival  in  India  twenty  years  before;  and 
now,  with  Scottish  susceptibility  to  signs  and  omens, 
he  wrote  in  his  journal :  **  Ay !  what  will  this  day  bring 
forth?  It  will  make  or  mar  me,  I  suppose.  Before 
the  sun  sets  I  shall  know  whether  I  go  to  Europe  or 
succeed  Macnaghten." 

But  the  sun  set;  and  that  momentous  day  brought 
no  certain  word  from  Calcutta,  only  vague  and 
flattering  newspaper  reports  that  were  as  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  his  suspense.  **I  grow  very  tired  of  praise," 
he  wrote  next  morning,  ''and  I  suppose  I  shall  grow 
tired  of  censure  in  time " 

Here  the  journal  broke  off  abruptly.  Time  was  not 
given  him.  That  significant  anniversary  did,  after 
all,  prove  the  turning-point  of  his  fate  in  a  fashion 
quite  other  than  he  desired,  or — in  charity  let  us  add — 
than   he  deserved. 

For  on  that  day  there  drew  near  to  Kabul  city, 
Aminullah  Khan,  lord  of  the  Loghur  Valley;  one  who, 
at  a  word,  could  bring  ten  thousand  men  into  the  field. 
Old,  palsy-stricken,  and  almost  speechless,  he  was  yet, 
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of  all  the  chiefs  save  Abdullah,  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  inimical.  The  son  of  a  camel-driver,  he 
had  won  position  and  wealth  by  sheer  force  of  person- 
ality; and  DOst  Mahomed,  fearing  his  insatiable 
ambition,  had  banished  him  from  the  Loghur  Valley 
to  Kandahar.  He  had  therefore  been  prompt  to 
join  Shah  Shuja;  and,  by  the  influence  of  Bumes  and 
Macnaghten,  had  been  restored  to  place  and  power. 
Now,  at  the  call  of  his  brother-chiefs,  he  was  hastening 
toward  Kabul,  intent  on  meting  out  to  both  an 
Afghan's  gratitude. 

On  the  I  St  of  November  he  arrived  at  the  house  of 
Sydat  Khan,  Alakzai,  and  heard,  with  satisfaction, 
how  cunningly  the  Burra  Sahib  had  been  hoodwinked 
by  loud  assurance  of  friendship;  how  on  that  very  day 
a  party  of  chiefs  had  called  on  him  to  pay  their  farewell 
respects,  the  date  of  his  departure  being  fixed  for  the 
4th  of  November.  But  although  Sir  William  might 
propose,  disposal  rested  with  the  followers  of  Allah 
and  his  Prophet. 

That  night  Bumes  rode  into  cantonments  for  a 
farewell  dinner  with  Macnaghten,  whose  mind  must 
not  be  unsettled  on  any  accoimt:  and  whom  he 
warmly  congratulated — with  how  much  sincerity,  let 
God  be  his  Judge — on  leaving  the  country  at  a  season 
of  such  profound  tranquillity. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock,  he  rode  homeward  in  a 
cheerful  mood  of  mind.  Captain  Johnson,  who  had 
also  dined  in  cantonments,  sat  later  over  his  wine  and 
was  persuaded  not  to  return  that  night:  the  first  time 
in  two  and  a  half  years  that  he  had  slept  outside  the 
city. 

Bumes  sat  up  with  a  book  long  after  his  brother 
Charles  and  William  Broadfoot,  his  secretary,  had 
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gone  to  bed.  Warnings  of  widespread  conspiracy  had 
grown  more  frequent  of  late;  but  to  ask  for  a  stronger 
guard  would  be  to  acknowledge  fear  and  to  unsettle 
Macnaghten  's  mind.  Before  nddnight,  T&j  Mahomed, 
Barakzai,  came  yet  again  and  spoke  his  mind  freely — 
but  to  small  purpose. 

Worried,  yet  by  no  means  alarmed,  Bumes  slept 
soundly:  and  Bhow  Singh,  chuprassi,  slept  also  at  his 
post.  Before  dawn,  however,  he  rose  up,  slipped  on 
his  chuprass,  and  hurried  into  the  Char  Chowk  to  spy 
out  the  land.  Here,  to  his  surprise,  he  met  the  Wazir, 
Osman  Khan,  riding  in  haste  towards  his  master's 
house. 

"  I  go  to  warn  Sekunder  Bumes, "  said  he.  "  I  am 
come  from  those  who  seek  his  life."  And  Bhow 
Singh,  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  ran  back  beside  the 
Minister's  horse. 

Bumes,  hustled  out  of  sleep,  was  again  confronted 
with  the  news  that  instant  danger  threatened.  Osman 
Khan  begged  urgently  that  all  three  would  come  with 
him  into  the  Bala-Hissar  or  ride  at  once  into  canton- 
ments. But  Bumes,  too  often  over-credulous,  proved 
on  this  critical  day  a  very  Thomas  for  disbelief. 

"Do  you  come  here,  Wazir  Sahib,  to  teach  me  my 
duty?"  he  demanded  almost  roughly. 

Osman  Khan  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  to 
depart.  "My  duty  was  to  bring  warning,"  said  he; 
"whether  false  or  true  will  speedily  be  seen." 

It  was  seen.  As  he  mounted  and  rode  off,  Ami- 
nullah's  followers  appeared  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
street. 

A  mere  riot  Bumes  deemed  it;  but  here  at  least  was 
reality;  and  straightway  he  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Macnaghten,  demanding  that  troops  be  promptly  sent 
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to  the  city,  as  the  people  were  in  an  excited  state  and 
he  feared  an  attack  on  his  house. 

But  cantonments  were  three  miles  olS;  and  moment 
by  moment  that  ominous  roar  swelled  louder  till  an 
armed  crowd  surged  and  shouted  under  his  very 
windows.  At  that  time  they  numbered  about  fifty; 
and  Bumes  forebade  his  handful  of  sepoys  to  fire  till 
he  had  spoken  them  fair. 

As  well  might  he  have  addressed  a  pack  of  wolves. 
They  answered  him  with  yells,  execrations,  and 
random  shots.  They  surged  nearer,  increasing  every 
moment  in  number  and  fury.  The  treasury  was 
openly  attacked;  and  the  Kotwal  of  the  city — ^whom 
Bumes  had  lately  dismissed  from  office — came  for- 
ward joyfully  with  wood  and  torches  to  fiire  the  outer 
gate. 

More  arrivals,  and  again  more,  till  the  street,  and 
others  adjoining  it,  were  filled  with  a  tossing  sea  of 
heads.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  restrain  the  sepo}^, 
and  firing  became  general.  William  Broadfoot  fired 
also,  from  the  balcony;  while  the  elder  Bumes  looked 
desperately  out  over  that  seething  mass  of  hatred  for 
the  gleam  of  British  bayonets  that  would  surely  not  be 
long  delayed. 

No  sign  of  them  yet:  and  the  next  instant  Broadfoot 
pitched  forward  mortally  hurt. 

The  brave  spirit,  the  incomparable  friend,  was 
gone:  and  Bumes,  distracted  between  grief  and  fuller 
realisation,  essayed  a  last  desperate  appeal  to  the 
avarice  of  those  whom  neither  tears  nor  prayers  could 
move.  Making  his  voice  heard  with  difficulty,  he 
fltmg  dignity  to  the  winds,  and  offered  large  sums  of 
money  to  any  or  all  who  would  save  his  brother  and 
himself. 
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In  reply  came  the  crackle  of  flames  from  his  stables, 
where  a  party  had  discovered  good  material  for  a  bon- 
fire. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock.  The  mob  had  reached  his 
hottse  before  seven.  The  sound  of  firing  must  have 
been  heard  both  in  the  Bala-Hissar  and  in  canton- 
ments; yet  no  sign  of  troops  to  the  rescue. 

His  heart  failed  him.     He  redoubled  his  offers. 

*'Make  your  sepoys  stop  firing,  then,  and  come 
down  to  the  garden, "  cried  some:  the  rest  sent  bullets 
for  reply,  and  the  stables  burned  merrily.  Charles 
and  his  sepoys  went  on  firing  as  before. 

A  Kashmiri  Mussulman,  at  Bumes's  elbow,  spoke 
hurriedly  in  his  ear:  "Let  these  others  stop  shooting: 
then  let  the  Sahib  and  his  brother  go  quickly  into  the 
house.  Put  on  native  dress,  and  I  swear  by  the  holy 
Koran  that  I  will  lead  you  both  undiscovered  through 
the  garden  to  the  Kazzilbash  Port,  where  all  are 
your  friends. " 

A  desperate  scheme,  but  the  whole  position  was 
desperate:  and  since  no  help  came  from  his  own  folk, 
he  snatched  at  the  first  that  offered. 

Muffled  in  cloaks,  the  brothers  sttunbled  down  the 
narrow  staircase  hard  upon  the  heels  of  their  one 
friend.  Now  they  stood  in  the  garden;  and  not  a 
hundred  yards  off  surged  that  hideous  sea  of  faces,  all 
intent  on  the  balcony,  still  calling  to  them  to  come 
forth. 

For  one  merciful  instant  escape  seemed  possible ;  the 
next  their  guide  sprang  forward  with  uplifted  arm: 
"See,  friends,  here  is  Sekunder  Bumes!"  he  cried, 
with  a  loud  voice;  and  the  roaring  sea  of  faces  swept 
forward 

The  rest  was  butchery,  swift  and  complete. 
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Johnson's  guard — stanch  to  the  last — ^was  over- 
powered, the  treasury  sacked,  seventeen  thousand 
pounds  of  Government  money  was  confiscated, 
Government  records  burned,  and  every  inmate  of  the 
two  houses — ^women  and  children  not  excepted — ^put 
to  the  sword. 

So  fell  the  worst-hated  white  man  in  Afghanistan ; 
the  man  in  whom  energy,  talent,  and  high  ambition 
had  been  fatally  linked  with  instability,  lack  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  still  more  fatal  lack  of  that  moral  motive 
force  which  is  the  foundation-stone  of  all  great 
character. 

Successful  beyond  all  hope,  the  crowd  surged  on, 
swelling  in  volume  and  ferocity  as  it  went;  moving 
always  towards  the  Kazzilbash  quarter.  For  there, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  were  two  forts  that 
promised  a  further  harvest  for  the  sword  of  Islam. 

The  larger  of  these,  just  beyond  the  river,  served  as 
the  quarters  of  Brigadier  Anquetil,  Commandant  of 
the  Shah's  force;  also  as  godown  for  his  commissariat 
stores  in  charge  of  Colin  Mackenzie.  Close  by  was  the 
house  of  Captain  Troup,  the  Shah's  Brigade  Major; 
and  within  musket-shot,  on  the  city  side  of  the  river, 
stood  the  second  fort,  a  strong  defensible  tower, 
occupied  by  Captain  Trevor,  his  wife  and  seven 
children.  All  had  the  usual  sepoy  guard — fifteen  or 
twenty  men,  and  a  Havildar.  Trevor  had,  in  addi- 
tion, a  body  of  the  Hazirbash  Corps;  and  by  happy 
chance  a  detachment  of  Sappers  and  Jezailchis — ^a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  all — were  camped  in  a  neighbour- 
ing mulberry-grove,  known  as  the  Yabu  Khana. 

Anquetil  and  Troup  had  ridden  out  very  early, 
as  was  the  general  habit  even  in  winter,  and  had  not 
returned.    Remained  only  Mackenzie  in  one  fort, 
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and  Trevor  in  the  other,  with  the  added  anxiety  of  a 
large  family  on  his  hands. 

Startled,  soon  after  dawn,  by  the  sound  of  shots  and 
the  roar  of  an  angry  crowd,  they  waited  anxiously  for 
some  word  of  explanation,  which  did  not  reach  them 
till  near  eight  o'clock;  when  they  heard  that  Bumes's 
house  had  been  attacked,  and  he  himself  wounded. 
Trevor  promptly  despatched  that  report  to  the  Envoy, 
adding:  "I  hope  it  is  all  a  lie,  but  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  the  business  be  checked  before  night  at  any 
risk.  Khan  Shereen  Khan  and  two  others  are  here. 
The  plot  is  a  party  one ;  but  our  slackness  may  make  it 
serious. " 

This  at  eight  o'clock:  and  not  long  after  came  other 
chiefs  of  note — Osman  Khan,  Abdul  Rahim  Khan,  and 
T4j  Mahomed — all  offering  their  services  in  support  of 
British  authority.  But  British  authority  made  no 
sign:  so  two  hours  later  Trevor  wrote  again:  "Here  is 
a  note  from  Mackenzie.  The  enemy  are  not  now 
many;  but  if  you  leave  them  a  few  hours  longer  all 
Kabul  may  be  up.  ...  I  must  remove  Mrs.  Trevor 
to-night.     Never  was  so  disgraceful  a  business!" 

At  midday,  no  help  being  forthcoming,  he  wrote  yet 
once  more:  "The  firing  seems  to  have  ceased  except 
from  the  Brigadier's  fort;  but  I  am  unable  to  learn 
with  any  authority  what  is  doing  in  the  town.  The 
Hazirbash  show  much  zeal;  nevertheless  I  enter 
entirely  into  the  feelings  of  Bluebeard's  wife  when  she 
cried :  '  Sister  Ann !    Sister  Ann ! ' " 

This  note  and  its  forerunners  duly  reached  their 
destination;  but  although  by  now  the  sun  rode  high 
in  the  heavens,  his  rays  revealed  no  welcome  glitter  of 
bayonets  advancing  through  the  trees. 


IV 

"The  Austrians,"  said  Napoleon  on  a  critical  occa- 
sion, "do  not  know  the  value  of  moments."  And 
on  the  morning  of  that  bewildering  2nd  of  November, 
the  Kabul  authorities  forgot  the  value  not  only  of 
moments  and  hours,  but  of  half  a  dozen  other  things 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  their  own  lives  and  their 
country's  honour. 

Whatever  else  may  have  been  lacking  in  that  hour 
of  crisis,  troops  were  not.  Witness  Durand's  plain 
statement:  "On  the  morning  of  November  2nd, 
Shelton  was  encamped  on  the  Siah  Sung  hills,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  cantonments,  from  which  he  was 
separated  by  the  Kabul  River.  He  was  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  Bala-Hissar,  and  had  with  him 
H.M.  44th  Foot,  a  wing  of  the  54th  N.I.,  the  6th 
Shah's  Infantry,  the  5th  Cavalry,  and  a  battery  of 
five  six-pounders,  three  companies  of  Broadfoot's 
Sappers,  and  two  Rissalahs  of  Irregular  Horse.  £1- 
phinstone  had  therefore,  on  this  eventful  morning,  a 
strong,  well-equipped  force.  The  Shah  was  in  the 
Bala-Hissar,  and  had  as  guard  Campbell's  Hindustani 
Regiment,  some  Afghans,  four  hundred  Jezailchis,  five 
htmdred  Hindustanis,  and  several  guns." 

Yet  for  more  than  six  hours  rebellion  raged  un- 
checked; three  murdered  British  officers  lay  un- 
avenged and  two  others  appealed  in  vain  for  help. 

No  doubt  the  first  feeling  now — as  on  that  earlier 
116 
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day  in  October — ^was  one  of  pure  vexation.  Depart- 
ure was  so  near;  stacked  trunks  and  kiltcts  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  road.  Before  dawn  John  Conolly 
was  busy  giving  some  final  directions,  when  an  Afghan 
rushed  wildly  up  shouting  that  Kabul  was  in  revolt. 
The  sound  of  firing  confirmed  him,  and  Conolly 
hurried  to  his  Chief. 

Macnaghten,  though  amazed,  was  not  discomposed. 
Ordering  his  horse,  he  cantered  off  to  the  General's 
quarters,  where  the  news — that  sped  on  before  him — 
had  wrought  dire  dismay.  Thain,  Grant,  and  Bellew 
took  part  in  their  "earnest  consultation";  and  sud- 
denly, into  the  midst  of  it,  came  George  Lawrence,  his 
cheerful  face  a  travesty  of  itself. 

"Ah,  Lawrence!"  There  was  genuine  relief  in 
Macnaghten's  voice.  "Here  's  an  urgent  note  from 
Bumes.    What 's  your  advice?" 

Lawrence  glanced  at  the  note,  then  spoke  with  his 
wonted  rapid  decision. 

"I  should  say  march  a  regiment  straight  to  Sir 
Alexander's  house;  and  from  there  send  out  strong 
parties  to  seize  Aminullah  and  Abdullah  Khan. " 

But  authority  looked  doubtful  over  so  wild  a  pro- 
posal: and  finally  scouted  it  as  "pure  insanity." 

"Send  Shelton's  force,  then,  to  occupy  the  upper 
citadel,"  urged  Lawrence — ^unextinguished,  if  dis- 
mayed. "Prom  there  he  would  command  the  whole 
city,  and  be  ready  for  prompt  action,  if  required. 
That  surely,  sir,  is  feasible  enough!" 

Yes;  after  deliberation  they  decided  that  it  was. 
Young  Stiut,  their  one  engineer,  was  called  for  and 
despatched  to  bid  Shelton  send  half  his  force  into 
cantonments  and  have  the  rest  in  readiness  to 
occupy   the    Bala-Hissar,  if    the    King    desired:   a 
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very  different  message  from  the  one  Lawrence  had 
proposed. 

He  himself  was  to  ride  out  and  prepare  His  Ma- 
jesty for  Shelton's  advent.  On  a  powerftd  horse  of 
Macnaghten's,  with  four  troopers,  he  set  out  at  a  hard 
gallop,  bidding  his  men  use  the  spur,  and  on  no 
accotmt  draw  rein. 

The  command  proved  a  wise  one;  for  as  they  passed 
the  fort  of  Mahmud  Khan,  an  Afghan  sprang  out  and 
lunged  furiously.  Lawrence  parried  the  blade  with 
his  stick,  drew  his  sword,  and  galloped  on. 

Next  moment  they  were  startled  by  an  explosion  of 
musketry  from  an  innocent-looking  ditch.  Had  not 
the  firing  been  high  and  their  pace  of  the  swiftest,  they 
must  all  have  been  killed.  As  it  was,  they  still  fled 
on  tmtouched,  clattered  through  the  gateway  of  the 
Bala-Hissar;  and  three  minutes  later  George  Lawrence 
stood  breathless  in  the  presence  of  the  King. 

The  old  man— whatever  his  supposed  share  in  the 
disturbance — ^was  by  now  in  a  state  of  unfeigned 
agitation.  His  servants  had  fled.  His  eldest  son 
and  Minister  had  gone  forth  into  the  city  with  some 
of  Campbell's  troops,  and  were  probably  being  cut 
to  pieces  for  their  pains.  In  any  case — Lawrence 
reflected  bitterly — they  were  doing  what  should  by 
rights  have  been  done  by  soldiers  of  the  Company  or 
the  Queen. 

"Wah'Wah,  Laren  Sahib!"  the  old  man  cried  out. 
''Is  not  this  what  I  told  Madoten  Sahib  would  hap- 
pen if  he  would  not  kill  these  sons  of  Satan  before 
their  plans  were  ripe?  And  what  in  God's  name  is  to 
be  done  now?" 

Lawrence  spoke  of  Shelton's  orders  to  occupy  the 
upper  Hissar;  but  the  Shah  demurred.     "Wait  a  little 
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and  see  how  it  fares  with  my  son,"  said  he.  "Send 
word  to  Shelton  Sahib. " 

While  he  spoke,  a  great  clamour  arose  without; 
and  lo!  Sturt,  sword  in  hand,  half  ran,  half  stumbled 
into  the  room,  bleeding  profusely  from  wounds  about 
his  face  and  neck.  Speaking  with  painful  jerks,  he 
explained  that  he  came  from  Shelton,  who  had  sent 
him  to  discover  the  reason  for  delay.  While  dismount- 
ing, he  had  been  attacked  and  stabbed  three  times 
before  he  could  escape. 

The  Shah,  blustering  like  a  royal  turkey,  de- 
spatched his  Master  of  Horse  to  seek  out  and  slay 
the  assassin;  while  Lawrence  tenderly  washed  and 
stanched  three  very  ugly  wounds. 

In  a  palanqtiin,  guarded  by  fifty  lancers,  the 
wounded  Sapper  was  jogged  painfully  back  to  canton- 
ments; and  Lawrence  at  last  won  leave  to  bring 
Shelton's  troops  himself  from  the  Siah  Sung. 

He  found  the  Brigadier  in  a  state  of  high  disgust  at 
delay  caused  by  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  a 
King  whose  subjects  had  murdered  those  of  the 
Queen.  In  his  first  note  to  Elphinstone  he  had 
counselled  prompt  action ;  and  by  way  of  reply  he  and 
his  men  had  been  kept  hanging  about  under  arms  for 
more  than  two  hours.  Lawrence  had  no  liking  for  the 
Brigadier — none  had;  but  he  sympathised  with  his 
immediate  grievance  and  escorted  him  with  all  speed 
to  the  Lahore  Gate. 

Thence  he  galloped  back  to  report  progress  and 
take  counsel  with  his  Chief.  For  him  at  least,  that 
deplorable  2nd  of  November  was  a  day  of  action  and 
strenuous  exertion — to  small  purpose. 

"  In  cantonments  all  was  confusion  and  indecision, " 
wrote  Lady  Sale,  whose  pen,  in  those  days,  was  apt, 
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not  tinnattirally,  to  be  dipped  in  add.  "The  Envoy 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  gateway,  and  then 
rode  back  again — ^the  best  thing  he  could  do!  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Macnaghten  had  vacated  the 
Residency  before  ii  a.m.,  and  came  into  canton- 
ments. It  appears  very  strange  that  troops  were  not 
immediately  sent  into  the  city!  But  the  fancied 
security  of  those  in  power  is  the  result  of  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  Lord  Auckland,  whose  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure  it  is  that  tranquillity  do  reign  in  Afghan- 
istan, that  the  lawless  Afghans  are  as  peaceable  as 
London  citizens;  and  .  .  .  most  dutifully  do  we 
appear  to  shut  our  eyes  to  our  possible  fate!" 

By  three  o'clock  Lawrence  was  back  at  the  Bala- 
Hissar  with  Troup,  Johnson,  and  a  strong  escort. 
Here  they  found  Shelton  pla3dng  a  couple  of  guns  over 
the  city,  and  receiving  for  answer  a  rattling  chorus  of 
jezails — a,  mere  duel  of  shot  and  bullets  signifying 
nothing. 

Lawrence,  very  much  a  soldier,  ventured  remon- 
strance; whereat  Shelton  demanded  violently:  "What 
the  devil  would  you  have  me  do?" 

"Enter  the  city,"  came  the  prompt  reply. 

"The  city?  Good  God,  man!  My  force  is  inade- 
quate. It  *s  plain  you  don't  know  what  street-fight- 
ing means." 

"I  know  that  Kabul  city  is  not  an  ideal  battle- 
ground; but  I  also  know  that  our  place  is  inside  it. 
You  asked  my  opinion.  I  have  told  you  what  I  would 
do  myself. " 

Shelton  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders;  and  Law- 
rence, disheartened  yet  persistent,  begged  that  the 
guns  might  be  raised  to  a  position  whence  they  could 
be  used  with  more  telling  effect.     Shelton  complied 
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ungraciously;  and  directed  Captain  NichoU  to  move 
his  guns  up  the  hill.  Little  was  gained  by  the  move, 
and  Lawrence,  thoroughly  disgusted,  groped  back 
once  again  to  cantomnents,  in  hopes  that  there  he 
might  find  something  for  a  man  to  do. 

He  fotmd  that  the  Envoy  had  already  sent  mes- 
sengers recalling  Sale  and  asking  help  from  Nott. 
Major  Grifl&ths,  with  the  little  force  isolated  by  Sale, 
had  also  been  recalled. 

But  though  Lawrence  loyally  commended  the 
energy  and  resolution  shown  by  his  Chief,  who  ''alone 
comprehended  the  gravity  of  the  crisis, '!  he  was  prone 
to  forget  that  Macnaghten  possessed  knowledge  which 
the  soldiers  did  not;  that  Elphinstone  had  long  been 
misled  by  him  as  to  the  true  temper  of  the  Afghans, 
while  Shelton  and  his  officers  were  practically  new  to 
the  country.  Yet  Macnaghten — ^in  spite  of  know- 
ledge— does  not  seem  to  have  realised  one  whit  the 
all-importance  of  an  immediate  attack  on  the  dis- 
turbed quarter  of  the  city. 

Not  until  late  afternoon  did  circumstantial  news 
arrive  of  the  morning's  hideous  doings  At  the  same 
time  came  a  hasty  note  from  Colin  Mackenzie.  He 
and  Trevor — ^though  resolutely  holding  their  own — 
were  in  desperate  need  of  help.  To  his  dismay, 
Lawrence  discovered  that  more  than  one  appeal  had 
come  in  during  the  day;  and  now  Mackenzie  wrote 
more  urgently  still,  begging  for  ammunition  at  least, 
if  troops  could  not  be  spared. 

Here  was  work  after  Lawrence's  own  heart.  Un- 
wearied in  spirit,  if  not  in  body,  he  hurried  to  the 
General's  quarters,  and  craved  the  loan  of  two  com- 
panies that  he  might  at  once  set  out  to  reinforce  his 
friend  with  ammunition  and  men. 
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"The  distance  is  but  a  mile  and  a  half,  sir,''  he 
added  persuasively,  ''and  I  can  lead  the  men  by  a 
route  that  would  expose  them  to  very  little  street- 
fighting." 

He  might  as  well  have  addressed  empty  air.  Not 
that  the  General  was  unsympathetic;  far  from  it. 
He  was  genuinely  distressed.  But  his  evil  genius, 
Captain  Grant,  and  the  pessimistic  Bellew  were 
prompt  in  denouncing  Lawrence's  proposal  as  "most 
imprudent."  Impossible  to  avoid  street-fighting; 
and  the  peculiar  deadliness  thereof  was  again  flung 
in  his  teeth.  Hard  to  listen  coolly  to  such  vapouring 
when  English  lives  and  England's  reputation  hung  in 
the  balance';  hard  not  to  retort  that  omelettes  could 
not  be  made  without  breaking  eggs.  But  foregoing 
the  petty  satisfaction,  Lawrence  departed,  raging 
against  the  paralytic  inertia  that  seemed  to  have 
fallen  like  a  blight  on  those  who  alone  could  organise 
concerted  and  effective  action. 

Nor  did  he  rage  the  less  when  evening  brought  a 
note  from  the  General  wofuUy  eloquent  of  incapacity 
and  irresolution. 

"My  dear  Sir  William,"  wrote  the  unhappy  old 
man,  "since  you  left  me  I  have  been  considering  what 
can  be  done  to-morrow.  Our  dilemma  is  a  difficult 
one.  .  .  .  We  must  see  what  the  morning  brings, 
and  then  think  what  can  be  done  .    .    .  " 

That  last  gives  the  keynote  of  the  whole  siege — 
thinking  about  to-morrow  instead  of  acting  to-day; 
or  in  Lady  Sale's  trenchant  phrase,  "eternal  blather- 
ings  of  doing  and  nothing  done. " 

So  waned  the  2nd  of  November,  1841.  The  sun  set, 
and  the  stars  came  out,  and  night  fell  on  apathy  and 
confusion  in  high  places:  on  anxiety  and  bitterness  of 
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heart  among  those  who  covdd  only  perceive  and  not 
do. 

In  the  city  it  fell  on  frank  astonishment,  touched 
with  a  dawning  sense  of  triumph.  The  race  that  had 
gone  from  strength  to  strength  in  Hindustan  could 
not,  it  seemed,  be  reckoned  to  hit  back  when  wronged: 
a  form  of  self-restraint  undreamed  of  in  Afghan 
philosophy.  Yet  still  the  Kazzilbash  and  Barakzai 
chiefs  remained  neutral,  awaiting  possibilities;  and 
still  the  main  instigators  kept  within  doors,  hesitating 
to  associate  themselves  openly  with  the  morning's 
debauch. 

Only  through  the  dark,  word  must  have  gone  north- 
ward that  decided  the  policy  of  fellow-chiefs  then 
assembling  round  Lughmdn. 

The  stars  waned;  and  at  daybreak  the  dwellers  in 
the  sheepfold  were  startled  by  firing  on  the  Siah  Sung 
hills.  Drums  beat  to  arms;  all  was  bustle  and  con- 
fusion. But  the  supposed  enemy  proved  to  be  Major 
Griffiths  and  his  determined  little  band  of  sepoys,  with 
a  handful  of  Sappers  and  two  mountain  train  guns. 
Let  Lawrence  himself  sing  their  praises. 

"  The  force  had  been  assailed  by  swarms  of  Afghans, 
and  had  to  fight  their  way  from  Khurd  Kabul  until 
within  sight  of  cantonments.  They  had,  by  their 
bold  bearing  and  discipline,  utterly  baffled  their 
enemies,  arriving  in  perfect  order,  with  their  followers, 
tents,  and  baggage.  .  .  .  The  arrival  of  this  brave 
body  of  men  greatly  cheered  our  troops,  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  arouse  our  military  chiefs  to  greater 
energy." 

Not  without  reason  was  the  37th  N.I.  reckoned  one 
of  the  finest  troops  in  the  service;  and  no  doubt,  had 
they  been  ordered  at  once  to  march  on  a  bare  two 
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miles,  and  relieve  British  officers  in  sore  straits,  they 
would  have  done  so  cheerfully  and  with  entire  success. 
As  it  was,  their  arrival  merely  led  to  the  strengthening 
of  Shelton's  force;  and  an  abortive  attempt — ^not  to 
relieve  Mackenzie,  but  to  carry  out  a  combined  attack 
on  the  Lahore  Gate. 

Even  this — the  first  serious  attempt  at  a  move — was 
not  made  till  three  o'clock  of  a  winter  afternoon:  by 
which  time  the  road  between  dty  and  cantonments 
had  become  a  hornet's  nest  of  Afghans  ready  to  spit 
fire  from  every  fort  and  ditch.  Conditions  called 
for  a  strong  detachment  and  a  bold  leader — Griffiths, 
for  choice.  Instead  there  went  forth  a  weak  detach- 
ment indifferently  led:  Shelton  having  been  instructed 
to  meet  and  co-operate  with  the  force  imder  Major 
Swayne.  But  Shelton,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  failed 
to  co-operate.  In  Lawrence's  opinion,  he  was  "deter- 
mined not  to  act":  and  Swayne,  unsupported,  had 
no  choice  but  retreat.  So  fell  the  evening  of  the  3rd 
of  November  upon  an  inactive  and  dispirited  garrison, 
an  undisciplined  enemy,  emboldened  by  impunity, 
glutted  with  success. 

Yet,  street-firing  or  no,  there  remained  many 
things  obvious  and  practical  that  cried  out  to  be  done. 
In  Durand's  opinion,  "Trevor  and  Mackenzie  should 
have  been  immediately  supported,  and  the  Shah's 
commissariat  either  brought  off  or  destroyed.  Self- 
preservation  pointed  out  the  vital  importance  of  the 
Commissariat  Fort  near  cantonments:  and  neither 
military  genius  nor  skill  was  requisite  to  secure 
communication  with  this  all-important  post.  .  .  . 
With  ordinary  exertion  every  woman  and  child,  all 
stores,  guns,  and  every  fighting  man  might  have  been 
within  the  Bala-Hissar  before  daybreak  of  the  4th  of 
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November.  The  force  thus  concentrated  .  .  .  would 
have  been  at  liberty  to  act  on  the  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, as  required.  All  this  was  safe,  obvious,  and 
practicable.  But  Elphinstone  preferred  paralysing 
his  force  by  giving  it  two  separate  enceintes  to  defend 
instead  of  one:  the  larger  being  indefensible  and  little 
strengthened  by  the  precaution  that  mounted  guns  for 
which  there  were  no  gunners.  Trevor  and  Mackenzie 
he  left  to  their  fate." 


But  Trevor  and  Mackenzie  were  men  to  be  reckoned 
with — even  in  the  face  of  desertion.  They  at  least 
could  be  trusted  to  keep  alive  their  country's  repu- 
tation for  daring  and  resource. 

Some  idea  has  been  given  of  the  position  of  their 
respective  forts.  Mackenzie  stood  on  the  hither  side 
of  the  river,  near  the  mulberry-grove  of  the  Yabu 
Khana,  where  Ferris's  Jezailchis  were  encamped;  and 
Trevor's  seven  himdred  yards  off  across  the  stream, 
not  far  from  the  village  of  Deh-i-Afghan,  most  westerly 
suburb  of  Kabul  city.  Spreading  far  beyond  the 
Yabu  Khana,  and  circling  the  fort  to  the  river's  edge, 
were  other  groves  and  walled  gardens,  excellent  for 
cover. 

Early  on  that  fateful  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  Nov- 
ember, Colin  Mackenzie  was  making  his  final  pre- 
parations to  join  Sir  William  in  cantonments,  and 
march  down  with  him  as  far  as  Peshawur.  He  was 
alone — Troup  and  Anquetil  not  having  returned — 
when  a  scuffle  and  exclamations  outside  made  him 
look  up  with  a  start.  There  before  him  stood  a 
native,  stripped  and  covered  with  blood;  two  deep 
sabre-cuts  on  his  head  and  three  musket-holes  in  his 
body. 

**Bisfnillah/'*  cried  Mackenzie.  "From  what  nest 
of  robbers  hast  thou  sprung?" 

Paint  with  pain  and  fear,  the  man  told  his  tale. 
126 
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He — a  sowar  of  the  Burra  Sahib — had  been  sent  with 
a  message  to  Trevor  Sahib.  But  near  the  city  he  had 
been  set  upon  by  devils  of  hell,  from  whom  he  had 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Here  was  "a  pretty 
strong  hint  as  to  how  matters  were  going" :  and  Mac- 
kenzie lost  no  time  in  acting  accordingly.  All  the  gates 
were  secured  by  order;  and  he  hurriedly  went  out  into 
the  Yabu  Khana  to  gather  in  Broadfoot's  Sappers  and 
Ferris's  Jezailchis.  Beyond  the  exchange  of  occasion- 
al friendly  greetings,  these  last  were  unknown  to  him. 
But  they  answered  his  call  for  help  as  though  they 
had  been  his  own  sepoys;  and  no  man  ever  had  a  more 
devoted  second  than  he  in  their  Native  Officer,  Hasan 
Khan.  For  the  magic  of  Colin  Mackenzie's  person- 
ality— his  sympathetic  understanding,  his  unfailing 
chivalry  and  courage — acted  like  a  talisman  on  men  of 
every  race  and  creed.  The  Afghans  themselves 
called  him  Shah-i-Feringhi; '  and  now,  in  the  hour  of  his 
danger,  they  came  at  his  bidding — a  hundred  and 
fifty  all  told. 

Scarcely  were  they  safe  inside,  when  the  male 
population  of  Deh-i-Afghan  swarmed  down  upon 
them:  and,  throughout  the  day,  in  spite  of  desperate 
sallies,  held  all  the  ground  up  to  Mackenzie's  very 
walls.  Inevitably  they  cut  off  the  canal;  but  an  old 
well  was  found  within;  and  the  water-r-though 
uninviting — was  pronounced  '* drinkable."  The  only 
serious  shortage  was  ammunition — the  life-blood  of 
war:  and  towards  afternoon  he  succeeded  in  sending 
a  note  across  to  Captain  Trevor,  who  still  appeared 
to  hold  his  tower  tmmolested.  For  even  at  that  hour 
friendly  chiefs  were  with  him,  only  awaiting  some 

'  Feringhi-King. 
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decisive  move  to  jiistif  y  them  in  openly  siding  with  the 
British  cause. 

Mackenzie's  note — duly  forwarded — ^was  that  same 
urgent  request  which  Lawrence  was  not  permitted  to 
fulfil. 

So  the  day  waned.  Mackenzie  and  his  handful 
of  men  fighting,  always  fighting;  and  between  whiles 
straining  their  eyes  for  the  *  *  glitter  of  bayonets  through 
the  trees."  Instead,  came  certain  news  of  the 
morning's  tragedy,  and  the  sky  in  that  direction 
grew  red  with  flames. 

All  night,  at  intervals,  they  were  tormented  by 
trivial  ^attacks  and  by  a  horrible  suspicion  that  the 
Afghans  were  undermining  their  north-west  tower. 
A  spirited  rally  at  dawn  confirmed  their  fears;  and 
Mackenzie,  possessing  no  hand-grenades,  could  only 
sink  a  shaft  inside  the  tower.  On  the  brink  of  this 
he  stationed  four  resolute  men,  with  orders  to  shoot 
the  first  Afghan  they  spied. 

The  extent  of  the  fort  had  kept  every  man  on  duty 
from  the  start,  and  now  many  began  to  wax  weary ;  nor 
were  matters  improved  by  incessant  wailing  of  women 
over  the  dead  and  dying.  On  Mackenzie — ^the  one 
white  man  in  the  midst  of  them — ^hung  the  issue  of  the 
whole.  Like  Haughton  at  Charikar,  he  must  needs 
keep  moving  from  post  to  post,  commanding,  exhort- 
ing and — ^as  often  as  not — chaffing  his  hard-pressed 
defenders.  His  absence,  even  for  five  minutes,  visibly 
disheartened  the  sepoys;  and  upon  a  man  so  sensitive, 
so  highly  wrought,  the  unceasing  tension  involved 
a  severer  strain  than  more  pedestrian  natures  can 
conceive. 

Hour  by  hour  his  ammtmition  dwindled.  Hour  by 
hour  conviction  grew  in  him  that  he  had  been  aban- 
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doned  by  his  countr3rmen;  and  about  noon  came  two 
servants  from  Trevor's  tower,  wailing  and  wringing 
their  hands. 

Wdh^wahl  was  the  like  ever  heard?  The  Afghans 
had  seized  the  Sahib's  house,  and  the  Sahib  himself, 
the  Memsahib  and  all  the  Bdborldg  had  been  put  to 
the  sword. 

Here  was  a  tale  to  dishearten  soldiers  already 
verging  on  despair;  a  tale  Mackenzie  could  scarce 
bring  himself  to  credit  in  spite  of  ocular  proof  that  the 
first  part  of  it  was  true.  From  his  own  ramparts  he 
could  watch  the  scene  of  plunder  going  merrily  forward 
in  Trevor's  tower,  which  completely  overlooked  his 
own  defences;  hence  fresh  calamities.  From  the 
summit,  Afghan  marksmen  now  used  their  bigger 
jezails  with  a  deadly  accuracy  that  soon  cleared  his 
western  face  of  defenders;  and  only  by  crawling  up  a 
narrow  stairway  and  whisking  through  the  door  above, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  could  Mackenzie  manage  to  visit 
the  tower  that  was  now  almost  tmdermined. 

By  afternoon  matters  looked  blacker  than  ever. 
Further  resistance  seemed  sheer  folly.  Captain 
Troup's  guard,  forced  to  abandon  their  post,  clamoured 
for  admittance.  A  large  wall-piece'  was  added  to  the 
jezails  on  Trevor's  tower;  while  below,  a  jubilant 
crowd  brought  firewood  and  poles,  anointed  with 
combustibles,  to  bum  down  the  outer  door.  The 
wotmded  were  d3ring  for  lack  of  medical  aid,  and 
ammunition  was  practically  at  an  end. 

Evening  brought  the  crowning  calamity — mutiny 
within.  Hasan  IChan — a  Jemadar  of  tmtiring  courage 
and  devotion — ^reported  that  some  sowars  had  begun 
pulling  down  the  barricades  on  one  side,  with  intent  to 

*  A  long  gun  too  heavy  to  hold. 
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escape  and  save  themselves  by  the  speed  of  their 
horses. 

It  was  a  crisis  demanding  just  such  courage  and 
magnetism,  just  such  unswerving  faith  in  God's  pro- 
tection, as  Mackenzie  of  all  men  most  abtmdantly 
possessed.  Either  he  must  compel  obedience  by 
native  power  of  command;  or — ^failing — ^be  prepared 
to  meet  a  violent  death.  He  was  so  prepared — 
and  that  although  he  loved  Helen  Douglas  better 
than  his  own  soul,  and  craved  life  mainly  that  he 
might  win  home  and  make  her  his  own. 

"  I  will  go  to  them,  my  friend, "  said  he  quietly;  and 
taking  up  a  double-barrelled  gun,  he  went. 

At  his  appearance  the  sowars  turned  and  faced 
him — ^half  fearful,  half  defiant.  His  head  erect,  his 
blue  eyes  bright  with  anger,  he  looked  what  they  had 
named  him — ^a  king  of  men:  and  his  voice,  though 
quiet,  had  the  level  note  of  command. 

"What  is  this  coward's  talk!  hear?  "  said  he.  "  Shut 
that  door  at  once  and  rebuild  the  barricades;  or  by 
Allah! " — he  shouldered  and  cocked  his  gun — " I  shoot 
the  first  man  that  disobeys  me. " 

Por  a  perceptible  fraction  of  a  minute  they  wavered 
— ^then  Ije  knew  that  he  had  won. 

The  door  was  closed;  the  barricade  built  up.  But 
the  crisis  warned  him  that  the  end  was  at  hand,  and 
he  was  not  unprepared  for  the  next  word  from  Hasan 
Khan. 

*'Haz4rt  I  speak  for  all.  Forty  hours  now  we  have 
worked  and  fought  without  rest,  looking  for  help  that 
Cometh  not.  Your  Honour  hath  touched  no  food ;  the 
wounded  die  unattended;  and  there  remaineth  scarce 
one  round  of  ammunition.  Is  it  not  enough?  If  it  be 
the  Sahib's  will  that  we  die  here  like  rats  in  a  hole — 
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InshaUah,  we  vrill  die!  But  in  my  opinion  retreat 
were  now  no  dishonour." 

**True  talk,  Hasan  Khan,"  Mackenzie  answered 
without  hesitation.  '*  You  have  all  donfe  good  work — 
retreat  will  be  a  perilous  matter,  seeing  the  number 
of  women  and  children.  But  if  all  property  is  sacri- 
ficed, by  God's  will  it  may  be  done!" 

A  perilous  matter  it  proved;  and  a  feat  well-nigh 
impossible  to  enforce  wholesale  sacrifice  of  belongings. 
There  were  even  found  mothers  readier  to  desert  their 
yearling  babes  than  stir  without  their  cherished  pots 
and  pans. 

That  there  might  be  baggage-ponies  enough  for 
these  women  and  the  wotmded,  Mackenzie  left  all  his 
own  belongings;  carrying  nothing  with  him  but  a 
certain  pocket  Testament  given  him  by  Helen  Douglas 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Scotland. 

The  night  was  moonless  and  bitter  cold,  and  the 
fugitives  had  two  investing  circles  to  win  through. 
Mackenzie  bade  the  Jezailchis  lead  and  answer  every 
challenge.  Followed  the  sorry  calvacade  of  yabus^^ 
bearing  the  helpless  ones;  while  Mackenzie  and  a  few 
regulars — ^who  would,  he  believed,  stand  by  him  if 
attacked — ^brought  up  the  rear. 

Hasan  Khan — zealous  for  the  safety  of  the  man  he 
had  come  to  worship — ventured  respectfully  to  quarrel 
with  the  order  of  march.  Would  not  the  Sahib  be 
persuaded  to  ride  in  the  van?  he  begged — ^again,  and 
yet  again.  But  Mackenzie  laughingly  persisted  in 
keeping  his  "post  of  honour  in  the  rear":  and  thus 
they  set  out  upon  their  venturous  bid  for  safety. 

Within  half  a  mile  the  rear  lost  touch  with  the 
advance,  which  was  actively  engaged  some  way  ahead, 

'  Ponies. 
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and  Mackenzie,  to  his  disgust,  found  himself  suddenly 
alone  in  the  midst  of  a  wailing  crowd  of  women  and 
children. 

His  regulars  had  quietly  slipped  on  ahead  in  the 
darkness,  and  there  remained  with  him  but  one  faith- 
ful chuprassi  and  two  sowars. 

Prom  vexation  at  his  awkward  strait,  Mackenzie 
was  distracted  by  yells  of  protest  that  rose  suddenly 
above  the  general  chorus  of  woe,  and  urging  his  horse 
into  the  midst  of  his  incapables,  he  soon  discovered 
the  cause.  A  Hindustani  woman — determined  to 
save  both  her  cooking-pots  and  her  child — ^had 
staggered  so  far  under  the  double  burden.  Now, 
confronted  by  the  final  wrench  of  decision,  the  cook- 
ing-pots had  it;  and  the  child,  tmceremoniously 
deposited  by  the  wayside,  proceeded  to  raise  objec- 
tions that  endangered  the  lives  of  all. 

Danger  or  no,  the  woman's  unnatural  conduct  so 
infuriated  the  gentle  and  chivalrous  Scot,  that  he 
drew  his  sword  and  smote  that  bewildered  mother 
with  the  flat  of  it  till  she  dropped  her  bundles  and 
snatched  up  her  babe.  Then,  with  a  parting  threat  to 
any  who  dared  follow  her  example,  he  rode  forward 
alone  through  a  dark  and  narrow  lane,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  his  whereabouts  and  lighting  on  the  road 
they  had  missed. 

Fortunately  he  had  not  troubled  to  sheathe  his 
sword,  for  he  cantered  straight  into  a  party  of  horse- 
men, and  believing  them  to  be  his  own  Jezailchis, 
greeted  them  with  words  of  cheer. 

He  was  answered  by  a  hoarse  shout  of  triumph: 
**WahillahI  Feringhi  haslT*  And  the  supposed 
Jezailchis  fell  upon  him  with  swords  and  knives  to  the 
glory  of  God. 
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Swift  as  thought  Mackenzie  wheeled  about  and  \ 
spurred  his  horse  mercilessly,  panying  with  miracu- 
lous dexterity  the  blows  that  rained  on  him  right  and 
left.  Once  only  his  blade  met  substance  softer  than 
steel,  and  the  sword-arm  of  his  foremost  assailant  fell 
to  the  ground.  But  there  were  others — scores  of 
them,  and  now  a  violent  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head 
knocked  him  half  out  of  the  saddle. 

In  the  last  flash  of  consciousness  came  the  thought : 
"So  this  is  the  end  of  all — ^a  miserable  end  indeed! 
Into  Thy  hands,  O  God !" 

Then  darkness  fell;  and  he  slipped  downward,  still 
clutching  the  reins,  one  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup 

By  rights  it  should  have  been  the  end.  But  in  war 
miracles  abound,  though  men  call  them  by  other 
names. 

How,  or  how  long  after  he  knew  not — the  dead  man, 
who  had  commended  his  soul  to  God,  fotmd  himself 
upright  in  the  saddle,  clear-headed,  uninjured,  urging 
his  horse  to  a  gaUop,  a  whole  picket  firing  after  them. 
Unscathed  they  sp^  through  two  volleys  of  musketry, 
distanced  their  pufsuers,  covered  two  fields  at  a 
hand-gallop,  and  so  gained  a  road  that  led  round  the 
western  end  of  the  Shah's  garden. 

Here  Mackenzie  drew  rein  and  went  softly — ^not  for 
long.  Too  soon  there  loomed  ahead  another  body 
of  horsemen — ^and  fearless  though  he  was,  his  heart 
stood  still.  Retreat  were  madness;  and,  again  com- 
mending himself  to  God,  he  charged  boldly  into  the 
thick  of  them,  trusting  that  the  weight  of  his  horse 
might  dear  a  pathway  for  him,  and  reserving  his 
sword-cuts  for  the  final  struggle. 

Well  that  he  did  so,  for — ^when  the  impetus  of  his 
onset  had  sent  half  a  dozen  men  sprawling — he  dis- 
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covered  with  a  shock,  violent  as  his  own  impact,  that 
he  had  charged  into  his  brave  Jezailchis  and  Hasan 
Khan! 

No  more  than  a  sleepy  post  or  two  now  lay  between 
them  and  their  goal.  Safety  seemed  almost  unthink- 
able, but  within  half  an  hour  they  had  ridden  past 
British  sentries  into  the  fatal  enclosure — ^for  them  a 
haven  of  peace  and  rest. 

Gradually  stragglers  dropped  in  also.  Women  and 
children  and  followers — ^aU  came  safely  through 
that  venturesome  retreat;  though  two  companies  of 
soldiers  had  not  been  permitted  to  run  so  grave  a 
risk. 

Better  still,  Mackenzie  soon  learned  that  the  tale  of 
wholesale  slaughter  in  Trevor's  tower  was  a  lie, 
invented  to  dispirit  his  men;  that  Trevor  and  his 
party  had,  in  fact,  escaped  by  one  gate  just  as  the 
rebels  entered  at  another.  Guarded  by  a  handful  of 
the  loyal  Hazirbash  Corps,  they  had  quietly  walked 
into  cantonments;  the  children  carried  by  the  soldiers, 
Mrs.  Trevor  wading  through  the  river  on  foot.  A 
Hindustani  trooper,  flinging  out  his  arm  to  ward  off  a 
blow  aimed  at  her,  had  his  hand  cut  off  at  the  wrist; 
yet  he  walked  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  till  they 
reached  their  destination.  So  it  came  about  that  a 
woman  and  seven  young  children  owed  their  safety  to 
a  few  Afghan  Irregulars,  because  Elphinstone's  troops 
must  not  be  exposed  to  street-firing,  no  matter  how 
laudable  the  end  in  view. 

As  for  Mackenzie,  though  no  help  could  be  given 
him,  he  was  publicly  thanked  next  morning  by  the 
General  and  Envoy  for  a  defence,  notable  at  any  time, 
but  inestimable  at  a  moment  when  Afghans  were 
beginning  to  doubt  the  quality  of  troops  whose  dis- 
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cipline,  valour,  and  vigour  had  never  yet  been  called 
in  question  by  friend  or  foe. 

George  Broadfoot — writing  months  afterwards — 
sununed  up  the  affair  in  a  few  sarcastic  lines: 

"For  two  days  Colin  fought,  and  then  cut  his  way 
to  the  force  who  did  not  seem  able  to  cut  their  way  to 
him,  bringing  in  all  his  crowd  .  .  .  and  himself  getting 
two  sabre-wounds.  A  more  heroic  action  never  was 
performed.  The  unhappy  women  and  children  have 
since  perished  or  gone  into  slavery  because  five  thou- 
sand men  could  not  do  what  he  did. " 

But  the  bare  facts,  plainly  told,  are  in  themselves  a 
more  caustic  comment  on  the  military  Chiefs  of  Kabul 
than  any  sarcasm  of  tongue  or  pen.  Bitter  to  reflect 
that  if  Mackenzie  had  been  reinforced  by  a  couple  of 
regiments,  the  British  had  renudned,  throughout, 
masters  of  the  city.  Yet  another  "If"  to  swell  the 
inglorious  score 
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Brave  and  hopeful  though  he  was,  Colin  Mackensde's 
first  rapid  survey  of  men  and  things  within  Kabul 
cantonments  gave  him  small  food  for  encouragement. 
All  attempt  at  vigorous  measures  for  crushing  a  ten- 
tative rebellion  seemed  to  have  been  tacitly  given 
up,  and  to  him  it  was  plain  that  the  root  cause  of 
failure  lay  less  in  the  circumstances  than  in  the  British 
leaders  themselves.  Obstacles  and  difficulties  there 
were  in  plenty.  But  it  is  the  soldier's  duty  and  glory 
to  override  both;  and  when  every  allowance  had  been 
made,  the  fact  remains  that  the  lack  of  a  General 
imbued  with  the  "spirit  of  offensive"  was  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  all  evils  that  befell  the  Kabul  army, 
which  included,  as  has  been  seen,  officers  of  super- 
lative quality,  chained  hand  and  foot  by  the  iron  Laws 
of  their  Service. 

That  both  Elphinstone  and  Shelton  were  men  of 
valour  was  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Many  a  man  of 
fine  physical  courage  will  fail  under  the  moral  strain 
of  high  command  in  war.  Neither  possessed  the 
personality  of  a  leader;  neither  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  country  or  the  people;  hence  their  persistent  dis- 
regard of  the  first  rule  of  Eastern  warfare :  "When  you 
are  pitted  against  Asiatics,  always  go  for  them. " 

For  Elphinstone's  paralysis  at  the  outset  there  were 
excuses  in  plenty:  but  none  for  the  fact  that  he  limited 
his  exertions  to  recalling  the  37th  N.I.  and  mount- 
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ing  the  guns  for  defence;  unless,  indeed,  as  Durand 
charitably  suggests,  "severe  pain  and  suffering  had 
not  only  shattered  the  health,  but  weakened  the 
judgment  and  mental  energy  of  as  brave  a  gentleman 
as  ever  fought  under  his  country's  colours.  ** 

Yet  those  who  served  with  the  kind  old  man  could 
not  choose  but  love  him,  even  while  they  were  mad- 
dened at  every  turn  by  his  deplorable  unfitness  for  a 
crisis  into  which  he  had  been  thrust  by  the  mockery 
of  fate. 

"Our  tmhappy  General,"  lamented  Vincent  Eyre, 
most  loyal  of  subalterns,  '*  could  neither  act  vigorously 
nor  deliberate  wisely.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
he  was  a  mere  automaton.  Happy  for  us  had  it  been 
so!  Beset  with  evils,  real  and  imaginary,  he  would 
apply  for  an  opinion  to  almost  every  officer  who  came 
for  orders.  No  one  who  was  not  present  can  conceive 
the  difficulty  of  transacting  business  with  him.  For 
myself,  I  nurely  wasted  time  or  temper  in  asking  for 
orders,  but  just  did  what  seemed  right  on  my  own 
responsibility.  ..." 

Well  that  there  were  more  than  a  few  such  spirits 
in  the  British  lines.  But  in  serious  crises,  where  the 
call  for  organised  action  i$  supreme,  no  General,  how- 
ever incapable,  can  be  openly  superseded  by  his 
subordinates. 

It  was  just  such  a  crisis  that  arose  to  confotmd 
Elphinstone  the  Unready  on  that  critical  4th  of 
November — a  turning-point  for  good  or  evil. 

For-  now  the  Afghans,  greatly  daring,  threatened 
the  Commissariat  (or  godown  >)  Fort,  not  four  htmdred 
yards  from  cantonments,  the  storehouse  of  tons  of 
grain  and  all  medical  stores.    Twenty-four  hours 

'  Storehouse. 
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earlier  they  had  threatened  the  neighbouring  fort  of 
Mahomed  Sharif,  which  Elphinstone  would  fain  have 
occupied  there  and  then;  but  this — ^his  one  attempt  at 
an  oflEensive  move — had  been  discouraged  by  Mac- 
naghten  as  "impolitic."  Elphinstone,  too  weak  and 
worried  to  insist,  had  said  no  more;  and  that  night 
the  post  had  been  occupied  in  force  by  Afghan  match- 
loclonen,  unhampered  by  scruples  of  policy,  and 
supremely  versed  in  the  stroke  and  cotmterstroke  of 
war. 

Now,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  that  preliminary 
potmce  was  followed  up  to  some  purpose;  and  before 
noon  both  the  fort  (so  considerately  left  empty)  and 
the  Shah  Bagh,  adjoining  it,  bristled  with  armed  men. 

Soon  after  came  a  note  from  Ensign  Warren,  in 
charge  of  the  Godown  Fort.  He  and  his  guard  of  a 
hundred  sepoys  were  so  hard  pressed  that  imless 
promptly  reinforced  they  might  be  unable  to  hold  out. 
A  man  of  taciturn  habit  and  of  cool  courage  was 
this  young  Ensign,  one  little  disposed  to  exaggerate 
danger  or  lose  his  head  in  emergency.  Plainly,  there- 
fore, something  must  be  done,  and  the  General — 
dtmifoxmdered  always  by  an  tmexpected  call  for 
action — had  the  happy  inspiration  of  detaching  two 
companies  of  the  44th  to  "assist  Warren  in  evacuating 
his  position! ! ! "    The  whiplike  phrase  is  Lady  Sale's. 

iUready  a  spontaneous  attempt  to  send  rdief  and 
ammunition  had  cost  the  life  of  a  good  officer  and 
accomplished  nothing.  Now  went  forth  the  General's 
little  word  of  encouragement  toretire;  and  the  Afghans, 
never  dreaming  that  he  was  playing  into  their  hands, 
gave  the  redcoats  greeting  with  a  display  of  fireworks 
calculated  to  shake  the  stoutest  nerves.  The  44th 
stood  their  ground  till  both  Captains  had  been  killed 
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and  three  subalterns  woxinded:  then  the  recall  rang 
out,  and  yet  another  failure  was  added  to  the  list. 

The  news  wrought  more  than  mere  discouragement, 
for  now  the  meaning  of  the  move  stood  revealed. 

Picture  the  sensations  of  a  beleaguered  garrison 
when  they  learned  that  the  man  so  averse  to  "needless 
effusion  of  blood"  was  preparing  to  fling  away  with 
both  hands  all  their  wheat,  medicine,  clothing,  and — 
crowning  calamity — their  store  of  wine  and  rum. 
As  a  tigress  when  her  cubs  are  threatened,  so  raged 
the  British  Tommy  at  thought  of  losing  his  "tot"  of 
rum.  Assured  of  that,  he  cotdd  and  did  endure  much ; 
without  it — ^blasphemy  unprintable  fills  the  pause. 

As  for  the  Commissariat  OflBcers,  Boyd  and  John- 
son, the  tale  goaded  them  to  open  remonstrance. 
This  scandalous  thing  simply  could  not  be. 

Behold,  therefore,  a  distraught  General  still  further 
distraught  by  plain-spoken  representations  from 
Captain  Boyd,  plus  the  announcement  that  he  had 
but  two  days'  provisions  left  in  camp.  Elphinstone 
listened,  ^reed,  and  promised  reinforcements:  but 
in  the  meantime  a  small  party  of  Native  Cavalry  had 
gone  upon  the  same  errand  as  the  44th,  with  precisely 
the  same  result.  The  General's  heart  bled  for  troops 
so  mercilessly  exposed,  and  his  resolution  wavered. 

Evening  brought  Boyd  again,  supported  by  John- 
son, emphatic  in  renewed  declaration  that  sacrifice 
of  supplies  inferred  sacrifice  of  the  whole  force. 
Unhappily,  there  were  certain  staff-officers  present, 
skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  obstacles  and  doubts. 
These  now  urged  the  impossibility  of  relieving  Warren 
without  first  capturing  Mahomed  Sharif's  Fort — a 
serious  undertaking  at  eight  o'clock  of  a  winter's 
evening.     But  Johnson    had    discovered    that   the 
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Afghans  in  the  fort  were  few  and  oflE  their  guard, 
and  Boyd  voltinteered,  with  a  small  storming  party, 
to  blow  in  the  gate  himself.  While  the  General  still 
wavered,  came  another  note  from  Warren,  of  darker 
complexion  than  the  first. 

The  enemy  was  xmdermining  one  of  his  towers 
and  preparing  to  bum  down  the  gate.  Several 
sepoys  had  deserted,  and  the  temper  of  the  rest  made 
it  unlikely  that  he  cotdd  hold  out,  unless  immediately 
reinforced.  Further  vacillation  were  criminal,  and 
the  Commissariat  Officers  departed,  in  the  full  assur- 
ance that  soon  after  midnight  the  hostile  fort  should 
be  stormed  and  Warren  relieved. 

Followed  argtmients  as  to  ways  and  means,  that 
gave  fresh  scope  for  xmsettling  the  General's  mind. 
Major  Thain — sl  fine,  level-headed  soldier — ^withdrew 
his  advice  in  disgust,  merely  answering  when  ad- 
dressed; while  Vincent  Eyre,  who  was  present,  also 
kept  silence,  supposing  that  a  Subaltern  could  have  no 
voice  in  such  a  council.  Yet  to  him  of  a  sudden  the 
General  appealed,  as  the  only  artillery  officer  present. 

"I  shoidd  be  glad  to  have  your  private  opinion  on 
one  or  two  questions.  Eyre, "  he  said  kindly,  and  drew 
the  wondering  Gunner  into  his  own  room.  The  door 
being  shut,  he  was  no  longer  a  General  honouring  a 
trusted  Subaltern,  but  a  frail,  shaken  old  man  clutch- 
ing desperately  at  the  vigotir  and  confidence  of  youth. 

"Eyre,  for  God's  sake,  tell  me  plainly  what  you 
think  I  ought  to  do!  Look  at  the  death-roll  to-day! 
It  may  be  a  weakness,  but  I  can't  bear  to  feel  responsi- 
ble for  such  frightfid  loss  of  life.  And  we  need  every 
single  man,  if  we  are  ever  to  get  safe  out  ofstiiis 
accursed  coimtry.  Tell  me — ^what  do  you  thiidr" 
yourself?  " 
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Pitifiil,  tragical,  the  spectacle  of  one  so  broken  sub- 
jected to  the  strain  of  high  command;  but  let  blame 
rest  where  it  should,  on  the  man  who  coerced  him 
against  his  will. 

Vincent  Eyre,  thus  challenged,  answered  right 
soldierly: 

"I  think,  sir,  that  in  a  crisis  so  desperate  officers 
and  men  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  I 
think  (and  so  do  we  all)  that  a  few  deaths,  however 
regrettable,  cannot  possibly  be  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance against  the  safety  of  the  whole  force,  not  to  say 
the  honour  of  British  arms." 

It  was  well  spoken,  and  in  his  heart  the  old  man 
must  have  known  it;  yet  still  he  paced  the  room  in 
uncertainty  and  agitation,  a  reed  shaken  with  the 
wind 

And  all  the  while  Ensign  Warren,  with  his  handftd 
of  half-mutinous  men,  was  holding  on,  as  it  were,  by 
his  eyelids,  and  wondering  "what  the  hell"  they  were 
doing  at  headquarters.  Though  his  own  life  were  of 
no  account,  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  shotdd 
sacrifice  their  whole  supply  of  grain  and  stores  without 
a  blow. 

But  the  man  who  should  have  been  ordering  the 
advance  could  think  of  nothing  more  effectual  than 
fresh  discussion.  Grant  as  usual  multiplied  objec- 
tions, while  Eyre  did  his  best  to  clinch  matters  by  a 
proposal  to  consult  Sturt,  the  garrison  Engineer. 
Permission  given,  he  and  Sturt,  with  Warburton — a 
Shah's  gunner — devised  a  surer  plan  than  blowing  up 
the  gate  of  the  smaller  fort. 

By  a  miracle  their  plan  was  sanctioned,  and  a  note 
despatched  to  Warren  promising  reinforcements  be- 
fore two  in  the  morning. 
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But  later  counsels  bred  fresh  complications  and 
delay,  so  that  the  east  had  lightened  before  all  could 
be  got  xinder  arms.  Captain  Bellew  with  a  storming 
party  was  at  the  Kohistan  Gate,  and  a  detachment  of 
the  44th  awaited  only  the  signal  to  march,  when  the 
word  went  rotmd:  *'Too  late!"  Ensign  Warren  had 
just  entered  cantonments,  and  the  Afghans  had  seized 
the  Godown  Port. 

On  the  ears  of  an  incredulous  and  infuriated  garri- 
son the  words  fell  dismally  as  the  knell  of  doom. 

Warren,  disgusted  at  having  been  forced  into  un- 
heroic  retreat,  had  waited  till  near  five  for  the  pro- 
mised troops;  then  the  Afghan  had  fired  his  gate,  and 
there  had  been  no  choice  but  to  escape  through  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  previously  prepared  to  let  in  reinforce- 
ments— that  never  came. 

Officially  called  upon  to  state  his  reasons  for  de- 
serting his  post,  he  replied  by  demanding  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  on  the  subject;  but  it  was  not  deemed  expe- 
dient to  comply  with  his  request.  Ensign  Warren 
would  have  come  out  of  it  unscathed,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  certain  officers  of  higher  rank, 
though  the  names  of  those  responsible  for  the  final 
delay  are  significantly  suppressed  in  all  records  of  that 
discreditable  night's  work. 

Well  might  the  Afghans  feel  justified  of  their  belief 
in  the  intervention  of  God  Himself  who  had  palpably 
darkened  the  counsels  of  the  Feringhi  that  the  sword 
of  Islam  might  prevail.  Across  this  tragic  page  of 
history  the  fatalistic  phrase,  "It  is  written,' 
scrolled  in  letters  of  fire. 
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"Holy  Moses!  did  a  self-respectin'  British  soldier 
ever  see  the  like!  A  bloomin'  hants'  nest,  runnin' 
over  with  blacks — an'  only  yesterday  't  was  our 
Godown  Port!  A  mighty  ^Manthropic  General 
we  've  got!  Pervidin'  a  bran-tub,  free  gratis,  for 
them  hairy  devils;  and  pourin'  every  mite  of  otir  rum 
down  their  blarsted  throats!" 

The  speaker,  a  corporal  of  the  44th,  stood  upon  the 
south-west  rampart  watching  the  scene  of  plunder  that 
went  forward  merrily  between  the  supply  store  and 
the  Shah  Bagh.  His  companion  growled  out  an 
unprintable  oath  and  spat  in  speechless  disgust. 

The  corporal,  more  explosive  by  nature,  nodded 
savagely. 

"Right  you  are!  An'  we  got  to  stand  'ere  lookin' 
on  an'  enjoyin'  the  joke — by  order!    Oh,  my  Gawd!" 

The  last  was  a  groan  wrung  from  the  depths — ^a 
groan  echoed  by  scores  of  brave  hearts,  British  and 
Indian,  on  that  disgraceful  morning  of  November, 
when  the  Afghans  discovered — to  their  amazement 
and  advantage — that  five  thousand  British  troops 
could  "sit  down  tamely  and  see  themselves  bearded 
at  their  very  gates  by  a  few  contemptible,  ill-armed 
savages. "  Small  wonder  that  this  spiritless  surrender 
proved  the  first  fatal  blow  to  British  supremacy 
at  Kabul;  small  wonder  that  Barakzais,  Kazzil- 
bashes,  and  others,  who  had  so  far  remained  neutral, 
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now  openly  took  part  against  them  from  that  day 
forward. 

As  to  the  Commissariat  Officers,  their  wrath  knew 
no  bounds ;  and  for  the  rest,  as  realisation  bit  deep  into 
every  heart,  "one  universal  feeling  of  indignation 
pervaded  the  garrison."  Among  the  troops — ^more 
especially  the  native  ones — mere  anger  was  salted  with 
a  fine  spirit  of  impatience  to  march  out  and  recapture 
the  fort — a  spirit  worthy  of  prompt  encouragement. 
One  regiment,  supported  by  artillery,  would  have 
sufficed;  yet,  not  without  strenuous  appeal  did  Eyre 
win  leave  to  take  out  his  guns  and  keep  the  road  dear 
for  a  storming  party — two  weak  British  companies, 
xmder  Major  Swayne — destined  for  the  fort  of  Ma- 
homed Sharif.  Despite  his  dread  of  reverses,  Elphin- 
stone  seemed  incapable  of  making  one  bold  bid  for 
success. 

Eyre,  blazed  and  thimdered  valiantly  for  more 
than  ten  minutes,  under  a  sharp  fire.  No  sign  of  the 
Infantry,  whose  orders  were  to  advance  rapidly, 
imder  cover  of  the  gims,  and  blow  up  the  gate.  But 
Swayne,  not  greatly  given  to  advancing,  had,  instead, 
sought  the  cover  of  a  wall,  and  thence  responded  in- 
effectually to  heavy  firing  from  the  fort.  Elphin- 
stone,  distressed  at  such  waste  of  ammimition,  ordered 
the  recall,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  E3rre  and  of  the 
entire  garrison. 

The  37th,  more  impatient  than  ever,  openly  clam- 
oured to  be  led  out  by  their  lion-hearted  leader. 
Whether  the  General  ever  knew  this  seems  uncertain: 
at  all  events,  nothing  more  was  done  that  day.  The 
Afghans  enjoyed  their  triiunph  to  the  full. 

And  up  at  the  Bala-Hissar,  in  the  Gate  of  the  Harem 
Serai,  sat  the  bewildered  old  King,  shakily  holding  a 
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telescope  to  his  eyes;  watching,  spell-bound,  the 
scenes  enacted  below;  and  muttering  at  intervals  with 
justifiable  conviction:  ''BismiUahl  These  English  are 
mad!" 

Whatever  his  original  sympathy  with  the  chiefs,  or 
his  veiled  approval  of  retaliation,  the  tamasha  had 
proved  too  alarming  for  his  taste;  and  by  now  he  was 
at  his  wits'  end,  genuinely  fearful  of  the  outcome. 

There  were  those  also  in  cantonments,  who  began 
to  be  fearful  of  the  outcome,  with  such  a  General  in 
command.  Sturt — the  one  garrison  Engineer — had 
lain  abed  for  three  days,  fretting  himself  crazy  at  the 
heaping  of  failure  on  failure  that  must  steadily  sap 
the  spirits  of  all.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  6th — 
ignoring  the  dissuasion  of  his  women-folk — he  rose 
at  dawn,  struggled  painfully  into  shirt  and  flannel 
trousers,  and  hurried  to  the  works;  having  won  reluct- 
ant permission  from  Elphinstone  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments he  deemed  "safe  from  chance  of  failure"  for  a 
fresh  attack  on  the  fort. 

It  took  hours  to  evolve  order  from  chaos  and 
encourage  eacasperated  troops:  but  by  exerting  him- 
self to,  the  utmost  he  got  men  and  things  into  position 
soon  after  ten  o'clock.  Then  was  the  whole  canton- 
ment cheered  by  the  thunder  of  three  nine-pounders 
and  of  two  twenty-four-pound  howitzers  across  the 
road.  Elphinstone  alone  was  perturbed  by  those 
welcome  voices;  for  within  half  an  hour  the  strange- 
looking  Engineer  in  bandages  and  shirt-sleeves  was 
politely  accosted  by  Major  Thain,  A.D.C. 

The  General  requested  that  Lieutenant  Sturt  would 
be  careful  in  expending  anrmiunition,  as  powder  was 
scarce:  a  statement  difficult  to  make  with  a  straight 
face,  since  Thain  knew  as  well  as  Sturt  that  the  maga- 
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zine  held  ammunition  enough  for  a  twelve  months* 
siege. 

Sturt,  as  behoved  him,  acknowledged  the  order — 
and  quietly  ignored  it.  Before  noon  the  fort  was 
breached  and  the  gate  blown  in  by  Bellew — ^valiant  in 
action  if  timid  in  counsel. 

Up  through  the  breach  rushed  the  storming  party — 
three  companies  this  time,  splendidly  led  by  Griffiths. 
A  short  shock  of  resistance,  swords  against  bayonets, 
and  the  crest  was  won. 

On  the  summit  appeared  a  single  figure — triumph- 
ant, conspicuous — Ensign  Raban  of  the  44th,  waving 
his  sword  and  cheering  lustily.  The  next  moment  he 
fell  forward,  his  cheering  silenced  by  a  bullet  in  the 
heart.  An  incident  merely — ^however  tragical  for 
those  who  slept,  unknowing,  six  thousand  miles  away. 

The  rest  rushed  on.  mad  with  the  joy  of  achieve- 
ment;— and  again  the  stunmit  was  crowned;  this 
time  by  a  sepoy  of  the  37th  waving  an  Afghan 
standard, — his  own  trophy,  whereby  he  won  promo- 
tion. 

Envious  troops  watching  from  the  ramparts  cheered 
themselves  hoarse.  The  fort  had  been  carried. 
One  decisive  blow  had  been  struck  at  last;  a  blow  that 
must  be  driven  home  by  clearing  the  Shah  Bagh 
and  pursuing  the  ousted  Afghans,  who  made  straight 
for  the  Behmaru  hills. 

There  was  no  lack  of  zeal  among  officers  and  men. 
In  and  around  the  garden,  Eyre  with  his  guns,  and 
Mackenzie — ^now  commandant  of  his  faithful  Jezail- 
chis — did  noble  service.  Thain,  leading  a  handful  of 
Cavalry,  Infantry,  and  one  Horse  Artillery  gun,  scoured 
the  plain,  and — ^in  conjunction  with  Anderson's 
Horse — executed   more   than   one  brilliant  Cavalry 
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charge.  For  hours  the  Behmaru  ridge  was  alive  with 
Afghan  horsemen  who,  in  spite  of  superior  numbers, 
showed  little  inclination  for  open  encounter  on  the 
plain. 

Lady  Sale  and  her  daughter,  from  their  post  of 
pbservation  on  the  house-top,  watched  with  palpi- 
tating eagerness  the  progress  of  events.  All  was 
clearly  visible  .^ — ^the  flash  of  pistol  and  matchlocks,  the 
glitter  of  swords,  the  downward  rush  of  Afghan  horse- 
men, each  with  a  foot-soldier  behind  him,  to  be 
dropped  when  necessary,  fresh  for  combat. 

But  to  the  eye  of  the  soldierly  old  lady,  the  whole 
was  little  more  than  **a  very  exciting  and  provoking 
spectacle.'*  Though  all  arms  did  gallantly,  they 
failed  of  definite  achievement  for  lack  of  the  guiding 
brain  that  should  have  converted  mere  skirmishing 
into  an  organised  action,  temporary  triumph  into 
lasting  success. 

Such  men  it  was  plain  needed  only  a  leader,  vigorous 
and  purposeful,  to  have  beaten  five  times  their  num- 
ber in  open  fight.  But  beyond  that  unheeded  request 
to  Stmt,  Elphinstone  seems  to  have  had  little  voice 
in  the  day's  proceedings;  and  the  troops  returned  at 
nightfall  without  having  attempted  the  main  object 
in  view — an  attack  on  the  Conmiissariat  Fort.  No- 
thing great  had  been  purposed  or  designed;  and  as  for 
beating  the  enemy,  Elphinstone  seemed  to  take  no 
count  of  this,  the  most  obvious  way  out  of  his 
dilemma. 

Already  he  had  urged  Macnaghten  seriously  to  con- 
sider their  chances  of  making  terms,  if  driven  to  the 
extremity  of  retreat.  Nor  were  his  failing  spirits 
lifted  by  the  arrival,  late  in  the  afternoon,  of  Pottin- 
ger's  statement  that  nothing  short  of  instant  help 
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could  save  the  Gurkha  Regiment  from  annihilation. 
What  help  or  hope  from  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind? 

''This  is  most  distressing/'  wrote  Elphinstone  to 
the  Envoy.  **Can  nothing  be  done  by  the  promise 
of  a  lakh  of  rupees  to  any  of  the  Kohistan  chiefs,  to 
bring  them  oflE?"  And  again,  harping  on  the  "serious 
and  awful"  question  of  ammunition,  he  repeated  the 
advisability  of  treating  for  themselves  also,  adding: 
"Do  not  suppose  I  wish  to  recommend  terms  that 
would  reflect  disgrace  on  us.  But  this  fact  of  am- 
munition must  not  be  lost  sight  of .  .  .  .  Our  case 
is  not  yet  desperate.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  goes  very  fast. " 

It  speaks  well  for  Macnaghten  that  such  com- 
munications stirred  him,  not  to  apprehension,  but 
rather  to  impatience  and  disgust.  Anununition  or 
no,  with  such  a  man  in  command,  the  case  of  the 
British  army  at  Kabul  seemed  like  to  go  very  fast 
indeed. 

Yet  there  still  remained  soldierly  spirits  unquenched 
by  the  General's  apathy,  as  was  proven  by  the  council 
of  war  held  that  evening  at  Lady  Sale's  house.  Here 
Sturt,  Eyre,  Paton,  and  Bellew,  devised  between  them 
a  vigorous  and  practical  plan  for  ca!!nying  the  Shah 
Bagh  and  the  Commissariat  Port  at  daybreak.  Lady 
Sale,  present  as  usual,  followed  the  talk  with  emphatic 
approval.  "Everything  was  so  clearly  explained," 
said  she,  "that  even  /  tmderstood  it  as  well  as  hem- 
ming the  handkerchief  I  was  making.  .  .  .  Plans 
were  sketched  and  all  minutias  written  out,  so  that 
the  General  might  have  no  questions  to  ask.   ..." 

The  scheme,  though  promptly  submitted,  had  not 
been  sanctioned  by  midnight,  and  next  morning 
after  due  discussion  and  deliberation,  the  General  in 
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Council  decided  that  nothing  further  could  safely  be 
done! 

As  for  Pottinger's  appeal,  the  news — while  it  sad- 
dened all — ^had  fired  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Colin 
Mackenzie  to  action.  Within  an  hotir  of  its  arrival 
he  had  called  on  the  General,  urgently  demanding  a 
supply  of  ammunition  and  the  loan  of  two  htmdred 
horse.  Given  these,  he  was  prepared  to  set  out  at 
once,  and,  by  making  a  forced  night-march,  arrive  at 
Charikar  early  on  the  7th. 

But  the  General  in  Council  smiled  a  composite  smile 
and  shook  a  collective  head.  It  found  the  suggestion 
quite  unpracticable;  and  Mackenzie's  gallant  imptdse 
fared  no  better  than  that  of  Lawrence  four  days  earlier. 

In  plain  terms  a  General,  not  yet  invested,  with 
ample  ammunition  and  troops  at  command,  would 
stir  neither  hand  nor  foot  to  save  the  Charikar  garrison 
from  its  fate. 


vra 

On  that  same  7th  of  November,  when  by  rights  they 
should  have  waked  to  greet  Mackenzie  and  his  men, 
Pottinger  and  Haughton  braced  themselves  to  win 
through  yet  another  day  of  desperate,  unequal  struggle 
and  of  hope  deferred. 

Dawn — ushered  in  by  the  challenging  notes  of 
rfveilli,  and  the  muttering  of  Afghan  drums — ^found 
Haughton  at  his  post  in  the  gateway.  Here,  on  a 
barrack-chair  beside  the  eighteen-pounder,  he  had 
spent  three  bitter  nights,  going  the  roimd  of  his 
defences  at  intervals,  to  see  that  all  was  well  and  to 
combat  the  cold  that  chilled  his  marrow  in  defiance  of 
muffler,  leggings,  and  sheepskin  coat. 

Sleep,  even  the  desire  of  sleep,  had  forsaken  him; 
and  in  any  case,  the  Afghans  would  have  allowed  him 
no  such  luxury.  For  while  the  warriors  took  their 
rest,  men  of  peace  were  constrained  to  enliven  his 
infidels  with  dnuns  and  strange  instruments,  with 
war-cries  and  feigned  attacks,  in  the  hope  of  wearing 
out  a  garrison  whose  obstinacy  seemed  proof  against 
lead  and  steel.  Of  this  cunning  device,  Haughton 
was  not  yet  aware,  and  the  strain  of  unceasing  vigil- 
ance began  to  tell  heavily  on  all,  the  more  so  that 
diminishing  numbers  condenmed  the  men  to  imre- 
lieved  duty  night  and  day. 

But  for  the  moment  there  was  respite;  and  now  as 
the  bugle-notes  died  into  silence,  came  Codringtpn's 
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servant,  to  that  chair  by  the  gateway,  bearing  a  price- 
less cup  of  tea  and  two  sodden  biscuits,  Haughton's 
only  regular  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  For 
him  the  tea  was  nectar,  the  biscuits  ambrosia,  and 
without  them  he  vowed  he  could  never  have  held  out 
as  he  did.  Followed  a  leisurely  cheroot  to  soothe  his 
overstrung  nerves;  then  he  arose  and  stretched  him- 
self expansively,  fortified  in  body  and  spirit  for  the 
worst  that  the  day  might  bring  forth. 
■  And  above  him,  in  that  upper  room  of  sacred 
memories,  Eldred  Pottinger  sipped  his  own  appointed 
share  of  nectar,  braced  himself  to  renewed  endurance  of 
his  own  appointed  ordeal,  in  some  respects  the  harder 
of  the  two.  For  the  bom  soldier  it  needed  perhaps 
a  higher  form  of  courage  not  to  give  place  to  the  devil 
as  he  lay  alone,  hour  after  hour,  fevered  and  in  pain; 
shelved,  useless,  at  a  moment  when  every  officer  was 
worth  half  a  dozen,  anxiety  gnawing  at  his  heart,  the 
roar  of  battle  in  his  ears.  What  little  he  could  do  by 
taking  thought  had  already  been  done.  A  dozen 
rifles — his  own  property,  brought  from  Lughmdni — 
he  had  given  over  to  Haughton's  marksmen.  He 
had  superintended  the  erection  of  scaffolding  in  his 
own  room,  with  loopholes  above  it,  and  had  boxes 
placed  upon  the  roof  by  way  of  improvising  the  cover 
for  half  a  dozen  men.  The  rest  it  was  Haughton's 
privilege  to  achieve;  and  each  day  deepened  Pottin- 
ger*s  admiration  of  the  young  man's  gallantry  and 
leadership,  admiration  tinged  with  generous  and  not 
unnatural  envy. 

In  truth  the  feats  of  resistance  achieved  by  John 
Haugbton  and  his  devoted  band  of  Gurkhas  against 
twenty  times  their  own  number  read  like  the  ancient 
triumphs  of  Judah  in  Canaan  when  the  Lord  God  of 
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Israel  fought  for  His  people.  To  Him  alone  the  hero 
of  that  defence  gave  glory,  as  his  own  manly  record 
bears  witness.  "It  seemed, indeed,  as  if  the  whole 
male  poptdation  of  the  country  had  assembled  against 
us.  I  am  sure  I  am  within  bounds  when  I  say  that  on 
the  5th  and  subsequent  days  we  were  besieged  by  no 
less  than  twenty  thousand  armed  men.  Had  they 
been  at  all  organised  and  directed  by  any  man  of 
ability,  our  destruction  was  certain.  An  overruling 
Providence,  however,  made  their  numbers  of  no  avail, 
their  utmost  efforts  fruitless.  The  very  excess  of  their 
numbers  gave  us  nerve;  we  also  felt  assured  that  relief 
would  be  sent  from  Kabtd  when  our  situation  became 
known." 

To  the  modem  man  of  much  knowledge  and  little 
faith  such  words  savour  of  an  almost  childish  sim- 
plicity;  yet  possibly  by  virtue  of  that  childish  quality 
that  assured  reliance  on  a  Strength  above  and  beyond 
his  own,  John  Haughton  found  courage  to  fight  on 
without  sleep,  with  little  food  or  rest,  and  a  water- 
supply  that  dwindled  daily. 

On  this,  the  fourth  morning  of  investment,  daylight 
found  them  as  usual,  enclosed  by  a  ring  of  Afghans 
formed  up  just  beyond  the  range  of  "Brown  Bess," 
whence  they  proceeded  to  throw  out  parties  of  marks- 
men under  cover  of  cairns,  walls,  and  the  group  of 
huts,  whose  defence  had  cost  Codrington  his  life. 

Prom  that  post  of  vantage  btdlets  whistled  through 
the  open  gateway  and  even  to  the  doorless  enclosure 
where  women  wailed  and  prayed.  One  of  these 
unwelcome  visitors,  as  if  C3mically  purposeful,  &red 
still  farther,  and  entering  an  inner  room  found  out  the 
timorous  man  of  Bengal,  who  for  three  dasrs  had  not 
dared  desert  the  one  comer  he  believed  to  be  safe. 
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Now  b*^  lay  writhing  on  the  ground,  with  few  to  pity 
him  and  none  to  honour  him,  when  dead,  with  ortho- 
dox lamentations. 

But  though  bullets  through  the  gate  were,  in 
soldierly  phrase,  ''annoying,*'  there  came  others 
during  the  morning  that  gave  Haughton  furiously  to 
think. 

Shots  began  dropping  into  the  barrack-square  itself. 
A  curtain  htmg  up  behind  the  gim  in  the  gateway 
wrought  little  effect;  and  Haughton  soon  realised 
that  the  firing  came  from  Khojah  Mir's  fort.  The 
discovery  told  its  own  tale.  Through  pressure  of 
treachery  that  little  detachment  must  have  suc- 
cumbed— ^and  their  last  remaining  outpost  was  gone; 
the  very  core  of  their  little  fort  exposed  to  a  horde 
of  marksmen  who  could  pick  them  off  without  fear  of 
retaliation. 

It  was  a  moment  to  brace  or  break  a  man;  but 
despair  evolved  an  expedient — a,  device,  ridiculously 
simple,  well  known  among  the  Japanese.  The  walls  of 
the  officers*  tents  were  rapidly  fixed  up  along  the 
north  and  south  parapets — ^with  miraculous  effect. 

Haughton — snatching  a  midday  meal  of  raisins  and 
fried  flour — chuckled  with  boyish  satisfaction  at 
having  "scored  a  point.*'  Who  would  dream  of 
mere  canvas  checking  bullets?  But  the  Afghans  were 
too  shrewd  to  fire  aimlessly;  and  the  "annoyance** 
ceased  on  the  spot.  That  evening  the  Subadar 
responsible  for  Khojah  Mir*s  fort  presented  himself 
at  the  gateway,  anxious  to  explain  and  to  convey  a 
message  from  the  chief.  It  seemed  that  the  Mahom- 
edan  inunshi,  sent  as  interpreter,  had  convinced  him 
that  their  case  was  hopeless,  and  he  entreated  the 
Sahibs  to  consider  terms  of  surrender. 
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The  Sahibs  refused  point-blank;  but  a  confer^^ 
would  give  respite  to  the  harassed  troops  and  possil^^ 
yield  information,  for  which  all  craved.  They  sen\ 
word  that  on  the  morrow  they  would  confer.  ^ 

That  afternoon,  during  a  lull  in  the  enemy's  atten- 
tions, they  buried  their  dead — ^fifty  of  them — ^in  a 
great  pit  intended  for  a  tank.  The  horses  and  cattle 
Haughton  shrank  from  burying  with  his  fallen  com- 
rades. They  were  quartered,  therefore,  and  flung  over 
the  walls  for  further  removal  when  opportunity  offered. 
At  dusk  he  strolled  out  as  usual,  a  little  beyond  the 
gate,  hoping  always  that  his  lost  sheep,  left  at  Lugh- 
mdni,  might  by  some  means  find  their  way  back  to 
the  fold. 

And  to-night  they  came.  Afar  off,  in  the  half  dark, 
he  knew  them  and  gave  them  greeting.  At  sound  of 
his  voice  they  ran  forward;  and  he,  British  officer 
though  he  was,  took  them  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them  as  though  they  had  been  his  own  sons.  "Euro- 
peans who  have  been  in  India,"  he  wrote  afterwards, 
"can  alone  judge  the  exuberant  feelings  by  which  I 
must  have  been  actuated  to  indulge  in  such  an  un- 
wonted demonstration  of  regard." 

The  party  returned  to  barracks  talking  eagerly;  and 
in  spite  of  dire  straits,  threatened  water-famine,  and 
the  ever-present  shadow  of  death,  there  was  joy  that 
night  in  the  fort  of  Charikar. 

Next  morning  two  chiefs  of  Nijrao,  long-locked  and 
eagle-eyed,  were  ushered  by  a  guard  of  Gurkhas  into 
Pottinger's  room;  while  Haughton,  who  remained 
without,  took  all  possible  precautions  against  that 
which  they  feared  beyond  everything — treachery. 

The  interview  was  long  and  wordy  and  of  little 
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avail.  It  served  to  convince  Pottinger  that  most  of 
the  Afghans  believed  themselves  they  were  obeying  a 
Royal  mandate  to  expel  or  destroy  every  Feringhi  in 
the  land.  As  for  terms  of  surrender,  the  chiefs  pro- 
mised safe  retreat  for  all,  if  Christians  and  Hindus 
alike  would  embrace  the  faith  of  Islam. 

To  such  terms  Pottinger's  answer  may  be  guessed. 

"We  came  into  this  country,"  said  he,  "to  help  a 
Mahomedan  Eang  recover  his  rights.  We  are  here 
to  help  him  keep  them.  We  are  therefore  within  the 
pale  of  Islam  and  exempt  from  all  coercion  on  the 
score  of  religion." 

The  bearers  of  the  olive-branch  shook  their  heads. 
"Will  you  and  your  soldier-to^  surrender  at  His 
Majesty's  conmiands?" 

"Without  an  order  written  and  sealed  by  the  King 
himself,  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind, "  the  wotmded 
man  made  answer  quietly.  "You  have  leave  to 
depart." 

And  all  night  long  Haughton  sat  again  in  his  chair, 
alert,  unsleeping,  entertained  by  the  concert  in  the 
canal:  upheld  by  the  conviction  that  the  morrow  must 
assuredly  bring  some  sign  of  relief. 

The  morrow  brought  a  messenger  from  yet  another 
Nijrao  chief,  demanding  audience  of  the  "Burra  Sahib." 
Tempted  again  by  the  desire  for  information — a  com- 
modity even  scarcer  than  water — Haughton  let  him 
in,  not  without  qualms;  for  it  was  plain  that  such 
visits  tended  to  demoralise  his  men. 

But  the  Afghan's  demands  were  preposterous — 
guns,  money,  hostages,  and  the  like;  his  information, 
nil;  and  Haughton  said  in  his  heart:  "Never 
again!" 

He  said  it  also  to  his  visitor,  adding  sternly :  "  If  you 
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do  come  any  more  it  will  be  at  your  peril.  Though  I 
am  no  'Buna  Sahib/  it  is  I  who  command  these 
troops;  and,  as  God  is  above  us,  I  will  string  you  up 
for  all  your  friends  to  see.  Englishmen  do  not  surren- 
der.    It  is  enough." 

The  visitor  went  his  way  marvelling  at  one  who 
could  speak  thus  after  five  days  of  desperate  fighting; 
though  the  hopelessness  of  his  case  was  plain  to  see  as 
the  Pughm&n  Hills  at  noon. 

As  for  Haughton,  he  hurried  back  to  Pottinger*s 
room.  There  also,  as  commander,  he  spoke  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  greatly  to  Pottinger's  approval,  while 
they  discouraged  the  thought  of  "tifiBn"  with  plates 
of  dried  mulberries.  For  though  stores  were  plenty, 
water  could  no  longer  be  wasted  on  so  superfluous  a 
luxury  as  cooking  food.  Washing  had  long  been  out 
of  the  question,  even  for  the  wotmded,  whose  need  was 
sorest. 

Before  the  impromptu  meal  was  ended,  came  the 
sound  of  hurrying  feet  and  the  voice  of  a  Subadar 
breathless  with  excitement. 

Bidden  to  enter  he  poured  forth  his  tale,  the  words 
tripping  over  each  other.  From  the  bastion  he  oom- 
manded,  all  had  seen  at  last  the  sight  of  sights — a 
cloud  of  dust  on  the  Kabul  road.  It  moved  steadily 
nearer.  In  the  midst  of  it  were  mounted  men.  If 
the  Sahib  would  bring  his  magic  glass 

But  the  Sahib  had  already  snatched  up  Codring- 
ton's  telescope  and  was  gone. 

Eldred  Pottinger  lay  back  upon  his  pillow,  heart 
and  pulses  beating  to  sufiEocation,  scarcely  able  to 
endure  the  minutes  that  must  pass  before  Haughton 
could  bring  confirmation  of  the  news. 

The  Subadar  scurried  back  to  his  post.     There  stood 
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Haughton,  looking,  looking,  into  the  heart  of  that 
advancing  dust-cloud. 

Relief — not  a  doubt  of  it!  The  orderly  movement 
proclaimed  regular  troops;  the  white  head-dresses, 
plainly  seen,  suggested  the  5th  Cavalry:  and  when  at 
length  he  lowered  the  instrument,  tears  of  joy  streamed 
unheeded  down  his  cheeks.  There  were  tears  in 
the  men's  eyes  also,  and  broken  sentences  of  jubila- 
tion on  their  lips.  Impossible,  all  in  a  moment,  to 
grasp  their  good  fortune. 

Before  returning  to  Pottinger,  Haughton  must 
needs  confirm  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses;  and 
again  he  put  the  glass  to  his  eyes. 

The  dust-cloud  had  come  appreciably  nearer. 
But  the  orderly  body  of  horsemen,  the  plainly  seen 
white  turbans — ^what  on  earth  had  become  of  them 
all?  In  that  moment  the  wheels  of  his  being  seemed 
to  stand  still,  and  the  blood  ebbed  back  to  his  heart. 
Then  he  realised  what  had  happened. 

The  fantastic  play  of  mirage  on  sun  and  dust  had 
transfigured  a  herd  of  cattle  into  that  which  they 
hungered  to  see.  He  put  down  the  telescope  and 
quietly  explained  the  phenomenon  to  his  Gurkhas. 

No  tears  now:  no  broken  sentences.  In  the  face  of 
joy,  they  could  give  way  to  emotion:  in  the  face  of 
bitter  disappointment  they  could  and  did  quit  them 
like  men. 

Haughton,  no  less  of  a  Stoic,  went  slowly  back  to 
Pottinger's  room.  For  the  first  time,  in  the  few  and 
brave  years  of  his  life,  he  came  near  to  despair. 

The  hours  dragged  by  heavy  as  lead.  The  morn- 
ing's visit  had  spared  them  the  one  general  attack  that 
marked  each  day.  Fighting  was  desultory;  spirits  at 
the   lowest    ebb. 
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'  Near  sunset  a  Syud  was  announced  at  the  main 
gate,  demanding  admittance  as  a  friend.  Unchal- 
lenged, by  reason  of  his  holiness,  he  had  passed 
through  the  Afghan  pickets.  He  came  from  Kabul 
and  desired  speech  of  the  Sahibs;  though  his  news 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  lift  their  hearts. 

Eager  to  hear,  none  the  less,  they  assembled  in 
Pottinger's  room — Haughton,  Rose,  Grant,  and  one 
British  sergeant. 

There — as  day  waned  behind  the  hills — ^they  heard 
the  tale  of  that  incredible  2nd  of  November,  and  the 
still  more  incredible  days  that  followed;  they  heard 
of  guns  captured,  many  deaths,  incessant  fighting. 
And  when  tiie  Syud  had  made  an  end  of  his  tale»  they 
knew  that  their  hope  of  .relief  was  a  vain  dream,  their 
lesser  plight  a  side-issue  with  which  Kabul  was  in  no 
position  to  cope. 

Fortified  by  knowledge  of  the  worst,  they  saw  their 
duty  plain.  Obviously,  their  own  capitulation  would 
release  their  besiegers  to  swell  the  numbers  pressing 
heavily  on  Kabul:  therefore,  God  helping  them,  they 
would  hold  out  to  the  last. 

Hungry,  thirsty,  wounded,  and  desperately  weary, 
they  were  not  beaten  yet  by  any  means,  as  the  Afghans 
should  discover  on  the  morrow.  In  that  Httle  coun- 
cil of  five — and  one  a  half-caste — ^there  was  no  dis- 
sentient voice.  Their  house,  though  small,  was  not 
divided  against  itself.  It  was  founded  on  the  rock  of 
human  courage  and  superhuman  faith. 
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But  for  all  their  courage  and  devotion,  it  became 
hourly  clearer  that  the  enemy  without  possessed  two 
powerful  allies  within. 

Ammunition  dwindled  fast — ^and  water,  still  faster. 
The  guns  were  served  mainly  with  fragments  of  lead 
sewed  up  in  canvas  bags;  and  as  a  last  resource 
Haughton  had  collected  all  the  copper  coins  available. 
Nails  and  scraps  of  iron  were  contributed  by  the 
armourer,  who  now  received  orders  to  cut  up  the 
drag-chain  of  the  eighteen-pounder.  For  the  gun- 
bullocks  were  dying,  and  if  it  came  to  retreat,  the  guns 
would  have  to  be  spiked. 

As  for  water — since  the  canal  supply  failed,  a  small 
postern  gate,  at  the  back,  was  opened  each  night 
after  dark,  that  the  men  might  slip  out  and  fill  their 
htahs  from  pits  and  hollows  near  the  walls,  while 
those  who  had  neither  lotahs  nor  canteens  soaked  their 
grimy  rags  and  wrung  them  out  to  the  last  drop. 

To-night  the  water-seekers  reported  that  the  pits 
were  almost  empty.  "After  to-morrow,"  they  said, 
"no  more  water  for  any  man  unless  we  can  raid  the 
spring," — a  small  one  higher  up  the  hill. 

"We  will  raid  the  spring,"  Haughton  replied  in  a 
tone  as  assured  as  though  he  had  said,  "We  will  par- 
ade to-morrow  at  six. "  And  the  men  who  loved  him 
went  away  comforted.  Haughton  Sahib  had  never 
yet  fiUed  their  stomachs  with  empty  speech. 
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That  night,  while  Pottinger  lay  unsleeping  on  his 
bed,  and  Haughton  kept  vigil  at  the  gateway,  their 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  concert  of  untisual 
vigour  proceeding  from  the  south-east  bastion. 
Mere  bravado,  Haughton  believed  it;  others  thought 
that  an  attempt  at  mining  was  on  foot,  and  that — 
should  it  succeed — ^were  an  end  of  all.  But  Haughton 
went  among  them,  speaking  brave  words;  bidding 
them  keep  a  strict  lookout  till  morning,  when  it  would 
be  easy  to  destroy  any  harm  that  had  been  done. 

Then  he  rettimed  to  his  own  post,  where  a  small 
reserve  was  always  ready  for  prompt  action  in  case  of 
emergencies.    And  to-night  he  had  need  of  them. 

Soon  after  twelve  the  garrison  was  appalled  by  the 
thunder  of  an  explosion,  shouts  of  tritunph,  and  the 
clamour  of  jezails.  One  conviction  shook  the  hearts 
of  all — the  south-east  bastion  was  down!  The  guard 
— panic-stricken  and  demoralised — ^fled  incontinently, 
and  a  cry  went  up  that  the  enemy  was  among  them. 

Haughton  wasted  no  time  in  refutation.  Within 
five  minutes  he  and  his  reserve — and  a  few  others 
rallied  in  passing — ^had  crowned  the  breach. 

They  found  it  unoccupied!  Beyond  a  vigorous 
outburst  of  firing,  nothing  had  been  done.  Had  a 
storming  party  rushed  in,  the  fort  must  have  been 
carried.  But  the  Afghans  had  never  a  brain  among 
them  to  organise  or  conunand. 

In  no  time  Haughton's  men  had  barricaded  the 
breach  with  boards  and  sandbags.  It  was  not  a  large 
one;  and  daylight  revealed  that  there  had  been  no 
regidar  mining  from  the  huts.  One  man  had  boldly 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bastion  and  dug  a  hole,  which  he 
loaded  and  fired,  while  his  friends  provided  the  con- 
cert to  distract  attention.    Evidently  the  main  idea 
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was  to  give  the  garrison  a  fright;  and  Haughton 
decreed  that  a  piece  of  lighted  port-fire  be  dropped 
near  each  bastion  every  half-hour  throughout  the 
night. 

The  nerves  of  his  Gurkhas  were  in  no  fit  condition 
to  appreciate  the  humour  of  such  barbaric  practical 
jokes. 

To  the  man  who  loved  tfiem  as  his  own  children,  it 
was  heartbreaking  to  see  how,  day  by  day,  their  num- 
ber dwindled;  their  suffering  and  privation  increased; 
while  their  spirit  and  power  of  resistance  flagged. 
All  that  a  devoted  leader  could  do  for  them — short  of 
the  one  impossibility — Haughton  did.  Such  food  as 
could  be  eaten  tmcooked,  they  had  without  stint, 
besides  a  generous  supply  of  mutton  from  the  officers' 
mess-flock.  But  little  was  used.  They  said  it  only 
increased  their  thirst;  though  some,  grown  desperate, 
sucked  the  raw  flesh  to  moisten  their  swollen  lips  and 
tongues. 

"Fighting  is  at  all  times  dry  work,  but  fighting 
without  water  is  nearly  impossible,"  wrote  John 
Haughton,  in  his  unvarnished  record  of  that  heroic 
little  siege.  "The  misery  was  great.  .  .  .  Even 
while  still  unconfined  to  our  barracks,  food  was  only 
obtainable  at  irregular  intervals.  Our  voices  were 
hoarse,  our  lips  cracked,  our  faces  begrimed  with 
smoke  and  dust,  our  eyes  bloodshot.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  sat  down  to  a  meal  after  the  evening 
Pottinger  joined  us;  my  food  being  chiefly  mulberries, 
brought  from  the  Fakir's  Takia  in  front,  or  fried  flour 
brought  in  by  the  sepoys.    Truly  we  were  one!" 

Zealous  to  give  what  help  they  might  to  those  from 
whom  they  could  get  none,  officers  and  men  shared, 
in  equal  measure,  the  glory  and  anguish  of  holding 
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out  to  the  limit  of  common  human  endurance — and 
beyond.  Hunger,  thirst,  weariness — even  the  heart- 
piercing  cries  of  sick  and  wounded,  for  water  that  none 
could  give — ^failed  to  shake  their  resolve;  though,  on 
this  morning  of  the  loth,  Haughton  gave  orders  that 
all  available  water  should  be  brought  in  after  dark» 
guarded  by  sentries,  and  measured  out,  to  the  last 
drop. 

Beyond  the  disappearance  of  that  last  drop  none 
had  courage  to  look. 

To-day  the  general  attack  failed  not,  neither  did 
Haughton's  resolute  repulse.  But  about  noon,  sudden 
cessation  of  firing  suggested  fresh  overtures;  and 
he,  looking  out,  saw  his  visitor  at  the  gate — not  the 
gentleman  he  had  warned,  but  another:  a  genuine 
Afghan,  of  magnificent  build  and  defiant  bearings 
who  fairly  forced  himself  in  to  have  speech  with 
the  "Burra  Sahib." 

The  interview  proved  brief  and  fruitless.  The 
visitor's  demands  were  bold  as  his  bearing;  and 
Pottinger  would  have  none  of  them.  In  fact,  it  was 
clear  to  both  officers  that  the  man  had  been  sent  to  spy 
out  the  land;  and  Haughton,  with  characteristic  bold- 
ness, invited  him,  before  leaving  to  "take  a  thorough 
look  round. " 

The  Afghan  laughed  and  complied.  They  strolled 
through  the  barracks  in  friendly  fashion,  a  stalwart 
pair,  Haughton  playing  cicerone  with  imperturbable 
good  humour. 

"You  perceive,"  said  he,  "that  we  are  few  and 
weak;  it  is  easy  enough  to  force  an  entrance,  especially 
at  that  comer" — he  indicated  the  damaged  bastion. 
"When  you  want  to  see  us  again,  come  up  that  way 
like  a  man;  and  we  will  give  you  greeting!    To  come 
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through  the  gate  is  against  the  rules  of  the  game, 
besides  being  waste  of  time  for  all.'* 

And  so  an  end  of  the  would-be  negotiator. 

"He  was  the  perfection  of  health  and  strength," 
wrote  Haughton,  **  but  I  don't  think  he  quite  approved 
of  the  spirit  he  found  inside  our  place": — a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  race  that  fought  at  Agincourt. 

After  dark,  as  ordered,  the  men  brought  in  every 
available  drop  of  water — much  of  it  liquid  mud. 

So  great  was  the  crush,  so  wild  the  excitement  of 
desperate  men  and  women,  that  Haughton  had  to 
superintend  in  person,  till  the  precious  fluid  had  been 
lodged  tmder  a  strong  guard,  and  a  Subadar  told  ofiF  to 
serve  it  out — half  a  teacup  to  each  fighting  man. 
Women,  children,  camp-followers,  not  to  mention 
horses  and  bullocks — who  had  touched  no  water  for 
a  week — must  of  necessity  go  without. 

But  soon  a  cry  of  partiality  was  raised.  The  men 
insisted  that  only  from  the  Sahib  would  all  receive  fair 
treatment,  and  Haughton  consented  to  serve  them 
himself.  Then  they  were  satisfied ;  though  every  man, 
from  Brahmin  and  Rajput  downward,  lost  caste  by 
receiving  water  in  a  Christian  teacup  from  a  Christian 
hand.  By  their  willingness  may  be  gauged  the  meas- 
ure of  their  anguish. 

Mercifully  there  comes  a  point  in  prolonged  suffer- 
ing when  the  nerves  of  pain  are  numbed;  the  faculties 
are  dulled;  apathy  supervenes;  and  against  apathy  the 
devils  of  hell  sling  their  arrows  in  vain. 

It  was  this  last  that  now  began  to  be  fatally  appar- 
ent in  Haughton's  little  garrison,  especially  among  the 
Hindus.  Worse  still,  there  had  been  whispered  hints 
of  treachery  brewing  among  the  gunners — the  only 
Mahomedans  of  the  party.    But  without  tangible 
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proof,  Haugbton  cotdd  neither  punish  them  nor  turn 
them  out  of  barracks.  They  were  as  his  right  arm; 
and  they  had  so  far  fought  like  men.  Without  them 
resistance  would  be  at  an  end.  True,  one  of  them 
had  deserted,  and  the  rest  had  demanded  their  pay. 
For  answer,  he  had  issued  a  private  order  that  credit 
be  given  them  at  the  regimental  shops,  and  a  vigilant 
eye  be  kept  on  their  movements.  For  himself,  he 
was  busy  organising  a  sortie  in  search  of  water  that 
might  lift  the  hearts  and  dispel  the  apathy  of  his 
beloved  men. 

By  the  night  of  the  nth,  nothing  was  left  but  a 
small  vesselful  belonging  to  Mr.  Rose,  and  this  had 
been  set  aside  to  insure  the  four  officers  their  morning 
cup  of  tea — the  only  fluid  any  of  them  had  tasted  for 
three  days.  And  on  the  morrow  that  too  would  be 
gone. 

The  morrow  found  them  in  ev«y  way  much  worse 
off.  Since  the  5th,  snow  had  fallen  evea  on  the 
lower  hills.  It  was  piercingly  cold;  the  sepoys  worn 
out;  the  enemy  diabolically  skilful  in  contrivances  to 
dispirit  them.  Haughton,  for  all  his  own  invincible 
courage,  knew  that  the  end  was  not  far  off. 

That  morning,  during  the  usual  attack,  several  men 
were  absent,  and  had  to  be  driven  up  from  the  bar- 
racks like  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  Even  so,  others 
slunk  off  again — among  them  a  Native  Officer;  and 
Haughton  could  not  overlook  this  last.  Hurrying 
after  the  hapless  Subadar  he  dragged  him  into  the 
open  square,  tore  off  his  uniform  in  the  presence  of  all, 
dismissed  him  from  the  Regiment,  and  sent  him  to 
work  as  a  coolie  among  the  camp-followers. 

Haughton  himself — pitiful  rather  than  angry — 
probably  suffered  as  much  as  the  offender:  but  he 
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knew  that  certain  diseases  need  desperate  remedies, 
and  he  was  justified  of  his  act.  By  way  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  had  done  well,  he  at  once  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  taking  out  a  htmdred  men 
himself  that  night  to  the  new  canal  cut,  which — if 
reached  tmdetected — would  3rield  treasure  in  abund- 
ance. Since  Ramzdn  began,  the  enemy  had  been 
less  vigilant  at  night.  For  now  they  fought  fasting, 
and,  the  one  big  meal  at  sundown  conduced  to  heavier 
sleep.  Wherefore,  carried  out  boldly  and  in  silence, 
the  sortie  could  hardly  fail  of  success. 

Thus  matters  were  settled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
— or  so  it  seemed.  But  an  hour  later  the  Native 
OfiScers  came  privately  to  Haughton,  and  besought 
him — as  he  valued  the  lives  of  all — not  to  adventure 
out  in  his  own  person.  Better  by  far  to  go  without 
water  than  risk  loss  of  him  who  was  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  defence.  Without  him  would  they  not  be  as 
shepherdless  sheep?  In  less  than  twelve  hours  all 
would  be  put  to  the  sword. 

And  Haughton  kne%  that  it  was  so.  They  them- 
selves, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  had  small  control 
over  the  men.  Ensign  Rose  had  only  been  transferred 
to  the  Regiment  six  months  earlier,  and  Pottinger  was 
disabled  by  his  wound  from  active  command.  Recog- 
nising these  things,  he  consented,  unwillingly  enough, 
to  place  the  sortie  in  charge  of  Rose  and  his  best 
Native  Officer.  All  was  explained  beforehand,  with 
the  utmost  detail  and  precision — the  route,  the  points 
to  be  held  till  the  water-carriers  returned,  and,  above 
all,  the  paramount  necessity  for  silence. 

Close  on  midnight  he  sent  them  forth  and  took  up 
his  unvar3ring  post  in  the  gateway,  there  to  await  the 
result.    This  night  was  the  ninth  he  had  spent  in  that 
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chair  without  closing  his  eyes.  Once,  in  the  daytime, 
he  had  tried  to  snatch  an  hour's  oblivion — ^without 
success.  Now  he  sat  listening — Glistening,  while  inter- 
minable ages  slipped  by;  till  the  silence  was  shattered 
by  a  volley  at  the  unfinished  mess-house  across  the 
canal,  where  the  enemy  had  lately  assembled  in  force. 
Another  volley  at  the  canal  itself;  then  scattered  firing 
from  several  pickets.  None  of  these  points  had  been 
included  in  his  plan;  and  anxiety  increased  tenfold. 

At  last,  at  long  last,  came  the  sound  of  returning 
steps.  The  postern  door  was  opened  and  the  adven- 
turers rushed  in,  rampant  with  triumph,  flourishing  a 
green  standard  of  regal  proportions;  but  of  water  they 
had  little  or  none  to  show  for  their  pains;  and  what 
cared  men  d3ring  of  thirst  for  the  spilled  blood  of 
Afghans  or  the  capture  of  a  flag? 

Haughton's  brave  heart  sank  within  him,  but  he 
listened  patiently  to  their  tale. 

The  cut  had  been  rapidly  discovered;  but  once 
within  reach  of  water  the  men  had  got  fairly  out  of 
hand.  Pilling  all  the  vessels  and  drinking  till  they 
could  no  more,  they  had  clamoured  to  make  good 
their  chance  of  taking  the  enemy  unawares.  A 
thousand  or  so  were  said  to  be  assembled  near  the 
mess-house,  and  thither  they  went;  yotmg  Rose,  it 
seems,  unable  to  resist  the  infectious  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. 

Finding  that  all  had  gone  sound  asleep  without 
planting  a  sentry,  their  joy  knew  no  boimds.  One 
volley  they  fired  upon  "  the  slimibering  crowd  of  faces" 
beneath  them ;  then  charged.  Bayonet  and  kookri  did 
the  rest.  It  was  an  orgy  of  slaughter;  their  purpose 
dean  forgotten;  control  at  an  end.  Then  of  a  sudden 
triumph  changed  to  panic;  and  fearful  of  retaliation. 
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the  men  had  bolted  back  into  barracks  leaving  their 
officer  alone.  For  all  that,  they  were  in  high  spirits 
and  mightily  pleased  with  their  achievement. 

Not  so  Haughton;  for  the  sortie  had»  after  all,  failed 
in  its  object.  The  meagre  supply  of  water  brought  in 
was  promptly  conserved;  and  but  for  passing  relief 
they  were  no  better  off  than  before. 

Haughton  recognised  the  fact  that  night ;  and  on  the 
morrow  it  was  plain  to  him  that  others  recognised  it 
also.  Whispered  constdtations  among  the  Native 
Officers  could  have  but  one  meaning ;  and  when  at  last 
they  found  courage  to  approach  him  in  a  body,  he 
knew  their  errand  only  too  well.  They  announced 
respectfully  that  for  nine  days  they  had  held  their 
own  against  a  multitude;  that  without  water  they 
could  fight  no  more.  The  Sahib  would  surely  under- 
stand. 

He  did  understand;  and  straightway  pledged  his 
life  on  an  attempt  to  lead  them  to  water  that  night. 
Such  a  pledge  from  such  a  man  sufficed.  They  went 
away  satisfied,  and  Haughton  himself  hurried  to 
Pottinger's  room. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  a  council  was  held — not 
to  discuss  the  question  of  retreat,  but  of  the  least 
perilous  route.  It  had  come  to  that.  All  recognised 
the  necessity  and  the  less  said  of  it  the  better. 

Killed  and  wounded,  they  had  lost  nearly  half  their 
number.  There  remained  Uttle  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  worn-out  men  under  arms,  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  women  and  children  plus  a  rabble 
of  camp-followers:  all  destitute  of  water.  Though 
their  musket  ammunition  had  been  careftdly  hus- 
banded, the  wildest  makeshifts  could  produce  no  more 
for  the  guns.    They  were  close  beset  by  overwhelming 
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numbers;  all  hope  of  relief  was  gone.  Remained  the 
choice  of  death,  of  surrender  to  a  notoriously  Pith- 
less enemy,  or  the  attempt  to  join,  by  stealth,  their 
comrades  at  Kabul.  No  dishonour  to  them — ^they 
that  chose  the  last,  in  the  hope  that,  by  a  rapid 
unencumbered  march,  a  remnant  at  least  might  be 
saved. 

Much  hung  on  the  route;  and  here  Pottinger*s  care> 
ful  study  of  the  cotmtry  proved  invaluable.  He 
traced  on  the  map  a  line  of  road  skirting  the  foothills; 
a  road  little  likdy  to  be  watched  and — ^better  than 
all — ^abounding  in  water.  At  dusk  the  little  remnant 
should  be  formed  up  outside  the  postern.  Haughton 
and  Pottinger  would  lead  the  advance;  Grant,  the 
main  body;  Rose  and  the  sergeant  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Haughton  desired  that,  tmtil  that  moment,  the 
real  nature  of  their  move  be  kept  secret  from  the  men. 
''Our  preparations  will  rouse  no  curiosity,"  said  he. 
''I  have  pledged  my  life  to  lead  them  to  water  to- 
night." 

"They  will  find  it  in  plenty,"  Pottinger  assured 
him,  "about  four  miles  out." 

"Good.  We  can  tell  them  so;  and  at  the  same 
time  announce  their  destination.  God  helping  us, 
the  thing  can  be  done." 

An  unnatural  quiet  without  caught  his  attention. 
"No  firing!  The  devils  must  have  some  new  game 
on  foot.  I  'd  better  be  off  and  see  what  *s  up. "  He 
hurried  away  followed  by  Rose  to  a  lookout  post  near 
the  north-east  bastion;  and  the  Subadar  of  artillery 
seeing  them  go,  followed  also — ^black  treachery  in  his 
heart. 


For  some  reason  it  was  clear  that  hostilities  had  been 
suspended;  and  now,  from  his  post  on  the  bastion, 
Haughton  saw  a  Mahomedan  Gunner,  oiled,  combed, 
and  spotless,  approaching  the  gate.  His  object  was 
plain. 

"Is  that  the  deserter?"  Haughton  asked,  "or  the 
man  who  was  cut  off  in  one  of  our  sorties?" 

And  the  Subadar  at  his  elbow  answered:  "It  is 
the  deserter.  Sahib.  Doubtless  he  cometh  to  make 
terms." 

"No  more  terms  for  me,"  said  Haughton  with 
decision,  and,  unarmed  as  he  was,  ran  quickly  down 
to  meet  the  olive-bearer  at  the  gate  and  prevent  any 
demoralising  talk  with  his  men. 

He  arrived  just  in  time.  The  Mahomedan,  seeing 
his  intent,  tried  to  slip  past  unhindered.  Haughton 
seized  him  by  the  collar.  He  promptly  slid  to  the 
ground,  Haughton  stooping  with  him,  determined 
not  to  let  go. 

But,  as  he  stooped,  a  sword  struck  him  with  tremen- 
dous force  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  Half -stunned,  he 
fell  forward,  losing  his  man ;  and  quick  as  thought  the 
blows  were  repeated.  One  bit  deep  into  his  shoulder, 
another  fractured  his  forearm,  and  a  third  almost 
severed  his  right  hand.  The  whole  thing  passed  in  a 
flash;  and  at  the  moment  none  were  near  to  check  the 
cowardly  assault.     But  the  sharp  pain  in  his  wrist 
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roused  Haughton.  Staggering  to  his  feet,  he  oon- 
fronted  his  assailant,  the  Subadar  of  artillery,  who 
glared  at  him  like  a  madman;  the  sword — snatched 
from  Rose  in  passing — swung  aloft  with  intent  to 
strike  again. 

Haughton,  unanned  and  severely  wounded,  had  no 
choice  but  retreat.  With  surprising  alacrity  he  sprang 
up  a  ladder  to  the  roof  of  the  barricade,  and  tiience 
cried  aloud  to  the  men  below :  "  Treachery !  Treach- 
ery !  Shoot  those  nimak  hardtnsl  They  are  off  to  the 
enemy!" 

It  was  true.  AU  the  Mahomedans  in  barracks 
made  a  rush  for  the  gateway,  their  departure  speeded 
by  a  rain  of  bullets. 

Haughton — the  blood  spouting  from  an  artery  in 
his  wrist — reeled  suddenly,  half-fainting,  but  two  men 
near  him  quickly  bound  up  the  wound.  Between  them 
the  sturdy  little  Gtu-khas  supported  their  six-foot  leader 
to  the  room  below  Pottinger's,  and  there  laid  him  on 
his  bed,  in  cruel  pain,  effectually  disabled  from  further 
action  or  even  command;  and  now,  besides  young 
Rose  and  a  Eurasian  doctor,  Charikar  Fort  had  no 
leader  any  more. 

All  had  been  skilfully  arranged.  The  gunners,  sick 
of  futile  resistance,  had  agreed  to  kill  Haughton 
and  desert  in  a  body,  while  the  Afghans,  seizing  the 
moment  of  confusion  and  dismay,  were  to  carry  the 
place  by  escalade.  But  even  now  they  did  not  realise 
the  temper  of  Gurkhas  and  British  Officers  with  their 
backs  against  a  wall. 

Haughton 's  fall  and  the  flight  of  his  gunners  was  the 
signal  for  a  vigorous  onset  from  all  sides  at  once;  and 
Pottinger,  hearing,  where  he  lay,  the  ominous  out- 
burst of  firearms,  was  seized  with  sudden  fear  that  r  - 
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treat  had  been  anticipated  and  the  Cjtirkhas  driven 
from  the  walls.  He  shouted  for  his  servant,  who  came 
running  in  with  news  of  all  that  had  passed;  news 
serious  enough,  but  not  the  worst — as  yet. 

"Help  me  into  a  chair,"  he  commanded  straight- 
way, and  it  was  done.  "Now  call  others  and  carry 
me  quickly  to  the  gate.  If  I  cannot  fight,  I  can 
conunand." 

To  the  gate  they  carried  him,  and  there  he  found 
to  his  relidF  that  Grant,  with  admirable  promptitude, 
had  rallied  the  men  just  in  time  to  secure  the  opening 
and  upset  the  calculations  of  their  enemies. 

Now,  under  Pottinger's  directions,  the  eighteen- 
pounder  was  brought  into  play;  till  those  who  had 
rushed  the  position,  confident  of  victory,  had  been 
repulsed  with  loss  and  with  no  little  amazement  at 
men  who  did  not  appear  to  know  the  meaning  of 
defeat. 

Thus  danger  was  averted — ^f or  the  moment ;  and  the 
Native  Officers,  yea,  even  the  sepoys,  crowded  round 
Pottinger's  chair  voluble  in  assurance  of  fidelity. 

But  with  fidelity,  as  with  love,  the  mere  need  of 
assurance  damns  its  quality;  and  so  soon  as  Pottinger 
departed  to  rest  and  prepare  for  the  night's  adven- 
ture, those  faithful  ones  proceeded  to  rifle  Codrington's 
quarters.  That  done,  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy 's 
fire  they  pulled  down  and  pillaged  other  officers' 
boxes,  piled  up  as  traverses  to  protect  the  open  gate- 
way. By  these  and  other  signs  it  was  too  plain  that, 
although  the  Afghans  had  been  foiled,  the  attack 
on  Haughton  and  the  desertion  of  the  gunners  had 
utterly  demoralised  his  remaining  troops.  Within  a 
couple  of  hours  his  devoted  few  had  become  a  mere 
rabble,  over  whom  none  could  exercise  control. 
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Pottinger's  heart  sank  at  the  prospect  of  mar- 
shalling them  over  fifty  miles  of  tmknown  road  in  the 
dark;  for  now  the  responsibility  of  leadership  would 
rest  entirely  on  his  own  shoulders.  It  seemed  more 
than  doubtful  whether  poor  Haughton  could  even  sit 
a  horse  for  fifty  miles  and  reach  Kabul  alive.  The 
Subadar,  though  he  had  failed  of  killing  his  man» 
had  done  his  work  well.  Grant  reported  four  severe 
wounds.  The  first  blow  had  severed  all  the  neck 
musdes  on  one  side  of  the  back;  the  right  shoulder 
was  badly  gashed,  the  left  forearm  broken,  and  the 
right  hand  so  nearly  gone  that  the  Doctor  feared  it 
would  have  to  come  off  before  they  started.  Such 
news  took  the  heart  out  of  all,  and  increased  tenfold 
the  odds  against  them.  Pottinger  had  no  personal 
connection  with  the  men;  Rose  little  hold  over  them. 
Haughton  alone  could  have  preserved  some  shred  of 
discipline,  whereon  hung  their  one  chance  of  success. 

A  valiant  attempt  was  made,  none  the  less,  to  pre- 
serve the  order  of  their  going.  They  were  to  leave 
the  fort  in  two  parties — the  advance  and  main  body 
by  the  postern,  the  rear  by  the  canal  gateway.  Thus, 
in  case  of  detection,  one  party  at  least  might  escape 
while  the  other  engaged  the  enemy.  All  going  well, 
they  were  to  join  forces  on  their  old  parade-ground, 
and  so  onward  along  Pottinger 's  chosen  route. 

But  the  task  of  getting  the  troops  together  would 
have  taxed  the  patience  of  Job.  They  were  entirely 
taken  up  with  their  families,  and,  in  spite  of  strict 
orders  to  the  contrary,  were  loading  themselves 
promiscuously  with  all  they  could  lay  hands  on. 
Women  wailed  and  wrangled;  men  stumbled,  swear- 
ing, over  bodies  of  wotmded  comrades;  and  round  the 
regimental  cash-chest  a  free  fight  was  in  progress, 
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for  here  a  Jemadar  was  serving  out  cash  in  a  lotah 
to  any  who  thrust  out  an  open  hand  or  the  comer 
of  a  loin-doth.  The  barrack-square  was  a  seething 
mass  of  confusion,  worse  confounded  by  the  darlmess 
that  shrouded  all. 

At  length,  after  maddening  delay,  the  last  sheep 
was  herded  into  place,  the  last  gun  spiked  by  Grant 
himself.  The  magazine  was  left  intact,  lest  its 
explosion  rouse  the  enemy  and  destroy  the  wounded, 
who  must,  of  dire  necessity,  remain  behind. 

Rose  and  his  party  formed  up  near  the  big  gate. 
Pottinger,  with  a  small  advance  guard,  rode  out  of 
the  postern  to  await  the  main  body.  Then,  when  all 
was  ready,  Grant  and  a  couple  of  men  came  into 
Haughton  's  room. 

He  lay  on  his  bed,  half-unoonsdous  from  pain  and 
exhaustion,  strangdy  indifferent  to  the  stir  of  prepara- 
tion in  which  he  should  have  been  the  leading  spirit. 

"Well,  we  Ve  ready  at  last,  thank  God!"  said  the 
Doctor  cheerfully.  "Do  you  think  you  can  hang  on 
to  a  saddle  if  these  men  support  you  on  each  side?" 

The  answer,  though  faint,  was  unhesitating.  "  Don 't 
worry.    I  'U  manage  all  right." 

"Good.  And  how  about  the  hand?  It  wasn't 
set  properly,  I  'm  afraid,  and  it  '11  give  you  no  end  of 
pain.    Better  have  it  off  and  be  done  with,  eh?" 

Haughton  tried  to  smile,  "Very  well — ^if  there 
is  n't  a  chance " 

His  voice  trailed  off  to  incoherence,  and  Grant 
regarded  him  ruefully. 

"Wish  to  God  I  had  some  spirits  to  revive  you;  but 
there  's  not  a  drop  of  liquid  in  the  damned  place 
except  this  bottle  of  ether.  Better  than  nothing, 
anyway." 
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He  uncorked  it  in  speaking.  Merdfully,  the  sm^ 
proved  too  powerfuL  Haughton  fainted  outright, 
and  Grant  made  good  his  opportunity.  Rapidly, 
by  the  wavering  light  of  an  oiled  rag,  he  cut  off  Haugh- 
ton 's  hand  at  the  wrist,  sewing  the  skin  together  with 
an  ordinary  needle  and  thread. 

A  drink  of  ether  revived  his  patient,  whom  he  then 
set  in  the  saddle  and  led  out  of  the  postern,  a  Gurkha 
supporting  him  on  either  side,  a  cushion  held  under 
his  chin  to  keep  his  head  up.  In  this  fashion  he  must 
contrive  to  ride  fifty  miles  on  a  horse  that  had  been 
ten  days  without  water  and  five  days  without  food. 
Pottinger's  favourite  Arab — ^indeed,  every  nniTnal 
among  them — ^was  in  a  like  case. 

And  now  all  were  safe  outside;  the  familiar  postern 
closed  behind  them,  before  them  the  unfathomable 
night,  brilliant  with  frosty  stars. 

They  started,  Pottinger  leading;  Caesar,  a  dim  white 
speck,  trotting  sturdily  "to  heel." 

On  the  parade-ground,  half  a  mile  off,  they  halted 
to  wait  for  Rose.  But  the  men,  orce  headed  towards 
water  and  Kabul,  were  as  hard  to  check  as  runaway 
horses.  Pottinger  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and 
though  some  still  pushed  on  tmheeding,  the  bulk 
remained. 

Followed  a  maddening  halt  in  darkness  and  bitter 
cold,  for  the  rear-guard  to  come  up.  Even  now  they 
were  by  no  means  safe  from  discovery,  and  the  strict- 
est silence  was  enjoined. 

It  was  broken  suddenly  by  the  wailing  of  a  child, 
and  Grant  swore  under  his  breath. 

"Confound  that  brat!    I  'U  soon  stop  its  noise. •' 

He  did  so  effectually,  by  snatching  it  from  the 
woman  near  him  and  dashing  its  head  on  the  ground. 
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Still  they  waited;  no  sign  of  Rose.  A  man  was  sent 
back  to  bring  the  party  in.  He  did  not  return.  Then 
Grant  himself  volunteered  to  take  a  few  men  and  find 
out  what  was  wrong.    They  also  did  not  return. 

Invaluable  minutes  slipped  by.  The  cold  pene- 
trated even  their  posJUeens,  and  at  last  Pottinger 
spoke. 

"Look  here,  Haughton,  it  's  useless  coming  out- 
side our  defences  merely  to  hang  about  till  we  are  all 
cut  up.  Grant  and  Rose  know  the  direction.  Lrcave 
the  rear-guard  to  them,  and  let  us  save  our  own  party 
at  least.    What  do  you  think?" 

"I  think  we  have  waited  long  enough,"  Haughton 
answered  reluctantly,  yet  with  conviction;  and  they 
rode  on,  Pottinger  leading  as  before,  the  explorer's 
instinct  guiding  him  aright. 

Behind  and  yet  farther  behind  them,  in  the  fort  of 
Charikar,  those  whom  they  had  so  unwillingly  deserted 
lay  awaiting  the  dawn ;  and  at  long  last  it  came. 

Then,  as  the  east  brightened,  a  figure  dragged  it- 
self out  into  the  empty  square  and  crawled  slowly, 
with  many  pauses  by  the  way,  to  the  top  of  the  north- 
east bastion. 

It  was  the  Bugle  Major.  Throughout  the  siege  he 
had  proven  his  quality  again  and  again;  and  now, 
before  death  claimed  him,  he  rendered  one  last  ser- 
vice to  the  leader  who  had  fought  like  a  demigod, 
and  would  surely  one  day  be  War  Lord  of  Hindustan. 

He  reached  the  sunmiit  and  paused,  nerving  him- 
self for  the  effort;  then  the  notes  of  riveilli  rang  out — 
cheerful,  defiant — even  as  they  had  done  every  morn- 
ing, with  the  clockwork  regularity  of  peace-time,  by 
way  of  a  hint  to  the  enemy  that  all  was  well  within. 
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This  morning  they  accepted  the  hint  in  perfect 
good  faith,  answering  it  as  usual  with  the  sullen 
muttering  of  drums;  and  not  until  long  after  daylight 
did  they  discover  that  the  nest  was  empty,  the  birds 
had  flown. 

Those  indomitable  infidels  had  tritunphed  in  spite 
of  all!  But  it  was  a  far  cry  to  Kabul;  and  straightway 
parties  were  despatched  to  intercept  and  cut  them 
up.  The  rest  went  into  the  fort  to  slay  the  few  that 
remained.  But  the  Bugle  Major  was  dead  already, 
still  holding  the  bugle  in  his  clenched  hand. 


XI 


*'HBR£weare!  SinjitDara.    Plenty  of  water  for  all." 

It  was  Pottinger  who  spoke,  and  the  last  words 
were  superfluous;  for  the  heavenly  music  was  in  their 
ears.  With  a  shout  the  advance  guard  rushed  to  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  crouched  and  drank  like  mad 
things,  half  choking  themselves  in  their  haste  to  find 
relief. 

Difficult  to  get  lotahs  filled  for  the  two  officers;  but 
in  time  it  was  done,  and  the  wounded  men  drank  deep 
again,  and  yet  again.  The  famished  horses  drank  also, 
nor  was  Cssar  forgotten  by  his  devoted  master. 

Then  the  main  body  came  up,  and  demoralisation 
was  complete.  They  still  numbered  more  than  a 
hundred,  though  many  stragglers  had  fallen  out  by 
the  way,  and  at  the  sound  of  water  they  lost  their 
heads.  None  could  await  his  turn,  and  the  lower 
bank  being  crowded  they  were  soon  scattered  far  up 
the  hillside,  seeking  readier  access  to  Paradise,  the 
last  shred  of  control  lost  beyond  recall. 

Pottinger,  having  shouted  himself  hoarse,  turned  to 
Haughton  with  a  sigh.  "You  see  how  it  is,  my  dear 
fellow.  Quite  beyond  my  power  to  lead  them  and 
shepherd  them  as  well.  It  's  near  midnight  now, 
and  time  is  everything.  We  must  just  push  on,  and 
let  those  follow  who  will." 

It  was  the  voice  of  common-sense  and  common 
prudence,  and  Haughton  perforce  agreed,  though  the 
la  177 
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necessity  almost  broke  his  heart.  Impossible  to 
gauge  his  suffering  of  body  and  mind  throughout  that 
terrible  interminable  ride.  How  deeply  he  loved  his 
men  has  already  been  seen,  and  a  tithe  of  what  he 
felt  at  this  crisis  may  be  judged  by  his  comment  on 
the  event. 

''Pottinger's  feeling  and  mine  probably  differed. 
He  had  been  nine  days  in  bed,  and  was  comparatively 
cool.  I  had  been  the  whole  time  in  constant  excite- 
ment. He  did  not  belong  to  the  Regiment.  I  did. 
Nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  part  company 
with  my  men  so  long  as  they  would  follow  me.  He 
now  saw  them  for  what  they  really  were — ^a  disorderly 
mob,  useless  as  soldiers." 

And  now  again  the  remnant  that  was  left  went  for- 
ward, Pottinger  explaining  to  the  Native  Officers 
that  for  a  time  they  must  desert  the  road,  so  as  to 
avoid  villages  and  possible  outposts  of  the  enemy. 

After  a  while  they  halted  again,  till  the  main  body 
came  up,  wofully  diminished  in  numbers.  Then  on 
— interminably — at  a  snail's  pace,  stumbling  over 
rough  tracks  and  uneven  ground;  halting  incessantly 
for  the  straggling  few  who  could  be  induced  to  leave 
the  water  of  life,  which  had  proved  all  too  soon  the 
water  of  destruction. 

"Listen!"  said  Haughton  suddenly.  "What  's 
that?    Firing?" 

Pottinger  listened.  "Jezails,"  said  he.  "And — 
yes,  by  Heaven!  Muskets!  Providential  that  we 
left  the  main  road!  Is  it  possible  the  rear-guard  can 
already  have  got  so  far?" 

It  was  possible — ^as  they  learned  long  afterwards. 
The  firing — that  continued  intermittently  and  then 
died  away — was  the  last  stand  of  young  Rose  and  his 
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men;  a  gallant  stand,  in  which  all  were  cut  to  pieces 
save  a  few  who  escaped  into  the  hills  and  lived  to  tell 
the  tale. 

Those  left  by  the  stream,  careless  of  all  but  the 
blessed  relief  from  thirst,  could  hardly  escape  the 
same  fate.  But  the  more  prudent  few  pushed  on  in 
the  wake  of  two  wounded  and  weary  British  Officers, 
whose  strength  was  fast  giving  out.  Slowly,  labori- 
ously, they  made  their  way  back  to  the  smoother 
main  road,  only  to  desert  it  again  when  Pottinger 
knew  they  were  nearing  the  hill-town  of  Istalif .  Here 
he  repeated  his  former  manoeuvre,  climbing  the  hill- 
side and  skirting  round  the  back  of  the  dty  by  unfre- 
quented paths,  in  the  hope  of  finding  his  way  back  to 
the  main  road  a  few  miles  farther  on. 

By  the  time  this  was  achieved,  and  the  usual  halt 
took  place,  they  found  their  Regiment  That  Was 
amounted  to  eight  men. 

Long  waiting  brought  no  sign  of  more.  Numbed 
with  cold,  they  went  back  on  their  tracks  for  some 
distance ;  they  even  ventured  to  shout.  No  answering 
shout  came  to  cheer  them,  and  wearily  they  stumbled 
back  to  their  halting-place. 

Then  Pottinger  laid  a  hand  on  his  companion's 
arm. 

''Believe  me,  my  dear  Haughton,  this  sort  of  thing 
is  worse  than  usdess,"  he  said  gently.  "We  are 
wasting  valuable  time  and  strength  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  near  morning  now,  and  we  have  come  little  more 
than  twenty  miles.  Unless  we  give  up  this  eternal 
halting,  and  push  steadily  on,  you  will  never  hold  out 
till  we  leach  Kabul." 

It  was  the  truth,  as  Haughton  knew  only  too  well. 
"Do  what  you  think  best,"  he  said;  and  they  went 
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forward  till  the  light  awoke  in  the  east,  till  rocks  and 
trees  and  the  shoulders  of  hills,  that  crowded  closer 
round  them,  came  darkly  out  of  the  night. 

While  it  was  yet  dusk  they  stumbled  on  a  water- 
mill,  where  they  once  more  relieved  a  thirst  that 
seemed  unquenchable,  and  filled  such  small  vessds 
as  they  could  carry. 

The  miller,  awake  and  busy,  hurried  out  with  a 
welcome  which  they  dared  not  return;  and  the  Afghan 
went  back  to  his  work  marvelling  that  men  who  must 
have  ridden  all  night  should  neglect  so  God-sent  a 
chance  of  rest  and  refreshment.  How  great  was 
their  need  of  both  they  dared  not  admit  even  to  them- 
selves, and  silently,  stoically,  they  struggled  on.  The 
reddening  east  touched  the  snows  to  life,  and  they 
dared  go  no  farther  till  night  cloaked  them  once  more. 

By  this  time  five  out  of  the  eight  natives  who  had 
reached  Istalif  were  gone  the  way  of  the  rest,  and  there 
now  remained,  out  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  women,  and  children  who  hopefully  left  the 
gates  of  Charikar,  two  officers  and  a  munski.  all 
mounted;  on  foot,  a  regimental  sutler,  one  Gtirkha 
orderly,  and  one  stout-hearted  dog.  Both  officers  were 
partially  disguised  by  turbans  drawn  down  over  their 
faces  and  the  indispensable  posfUeen.  Seen  casually, 
in  the  half-light,  they  might  well  pass  for  Afghans, 
yet  they  dared  not  risk  encounters  by  day. 

"What  hope  of  refuge  in  a  country  alive  with 
enemies?  *'  was  the  uppermost  thought  in  the  minds  of 
both.  Immediately  ahead  lay  the  low  range  half- 
way between  Charikar  and  Kabul ;  above  them  loomed 
the  walls  of  a  fortified  village,  and  beyond  the  village 
a  naked  hill  seemed  to  promise  total  absence  of  human 
life. 
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"If  we  could  climb  up  there,"  said  Pottinger,  "we 
ought  to  be  safe  out  of  harm's  way  till  the  evening." 

The  natives  agreed,  but  Haughton,  his  clarity  of 
thought  unclouded  by  suffering,  advocated  one  of 
the  dry  and  deep  ravines  channelling  the  plain  below 
the  village. 

"They  're  bound  to  know  by  now  that  we  've  left 
Charikar,  and  the  chances  are  they  would  n't  dream 
of  looking  for  us  so  dose  to  danger  in  the  pocket  of  a 
village.  They  'd  think  we  were  bound  to  make  for  the 
hills." 

There  was  much  wisdom  in  the  argument,  as  the 
day  gave  proof. 

Long  before  noon  shots  rang  out  high  above  them, 
and  they,  lying  in  the  sunless  depths,  could  see  a  body 
of  Afghans  scouring  the  hillside,  tracking  down  and 
shooting  fugitive  Gtirkhas  who  had  escaped  from 
Rose's  detachment  or  strayed  from  their  own.  More 
than  once  a  search-party  passed  so  dose  to  them  that 
they  shrank  farther  into  the  shadow  of  the  nullah 
and  hdd  their  breath.  At  the  critical  moment ,  Caesar 
sat  up  and  sniffed  apprehensively,  pricking  his  ears. 

"If  that  dog  barks  we  're  done  for,"  Haughton 
whispered  between  set  teeth;  and  Pottinger,  putting 
an  arm  round  his  dumb  friend,  drew  him  dose  into 
the  shelter  of  his  coat. 

"The  poor  old  man  is  far  too  tired  to  bark,"  said 
he;  and  it  was  true. 

Gradually  the  shots  moved  away,  grew  more  infre- 
quent, ceased  altogether,  and  they  knew  that  once 
again  God  had  spared  their  lives.  The  effect  of 
reaction  after  strain  warned  them  that  they  had  drawn 
heavily  on  thdr  small  store  of  strength — and  the  worst 
of  thdr  journey  was  yet  to  come. 
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A  mouthful  of  ether  revived  Haughton.  He  had 
brought  the  bottle  away  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  had 
drunk  nearly  half  a  pint  during  the  night.  Without 
that  bottle,  though  his  great  spare  frame  was  capable 
of  almost  unlimited  endurance,  he  could  never  have 
survived  the  rigours  and  suffering  of  that  terrible 
thirty-eight  hours.  They  had  brought  a  little  food 
also,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dried  mulberries,  these 
being  plentiful  and  easily  carried,  and  most  of  the 
water  they  could  bring  in  from  the  mill-stream  was 
given  to  Haughton  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Now,  while  he  rested,  Pottinger  took  stock  of  their 
exact  position.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  last  night  *s 
march  had  been  a  trifling  affair  compared  to  the  one 
ahead.  By  some  means  they  must  cross  the  low, 
rugged  hills  that  barred  their  way,  and  the  only  two 
roads  over  the  range  were  certain  to  be  closely  beset 
by  their  friends  of  Charikar. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  escape  was  already  known 
in  Kabul  city,  though  not  in  cantonments;  and  an  ally 
of  the  rebels  was  out,  with  his  most  active  followers, 
patrolling  the  heights  they  were  bound  to  cross. 

But  Pottinger,  who  had  often  ridden  to  and  fro, 
knew  of  a  goat-track  that  ran  between  the  more 
frequented  paths. 

"I  Ve  never  actually  been  that  way,"  said  he; 
"but  if  we  can  find  it  and  follow  it,  we  *re  safe  to 
reach  Kahnl—some  time!  In  any  case,  though,  it 
will  be  a  tough  job  for  the  horses  and  a  tougher  one 
for  you.  The  deuce  of  it  is  that  we  dare  n't  stir  till 
dark,  and  we  may  fail  to  hit  the  path." 

They  did  so  fail,  for  the  night  was  moonless  and 
dark  as  the  nether  pit.  Watch-fires,  gleaming  in 
every  direction,  warned  them  that  the  more  frequented 
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ways  would  prove  inevitable  death-traps;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  utter  weakness  of  the  fiesh  had 
nearly  persuaded  them  to  give  up  further  effort  in 
despair — ^nearly,  but  not  quite. 

Summoning  the  utmost  courage  at  their  command, 
they  boldly  adventured  straight  up  the  rugged  slope, 
trusting  mainly  to  their  horses  for  avoidance  of  pit- 
falls and  treacherous  chasms  common  to  the  plains 
and  lower  hills  of  the  country.  If  sheer  daring  and 
fortitude  could  command  success,  those  two  men 
stood  assured  of  it,  and  neither  was  likely  to  forget 
while  he  lived  that  nightmare  ride,  beset  at  every  step 
by  peril  of  rocks  and  peril  of  the  sword. 

Only  Pottinger's  geographical  genius  and  the  provi- 
dential bottle  in  Haughton's  pocket  redeemed  the 
attempt  from  madness.  Track  of  any  kind  there  was 
none,  and  scarcely  a  mile  of  level  till  the  ridge  was 
crossed.  Weak  and  exhausted,  their  hardy  Tur- 
coman horses  strained  up  ascents  almost  impracti- 
cable, slipped  and  stumbled  down  corresponding 
slopes,  their  progress  one  eternal  see-saw  of  the 
roughest,  that  at  last  seemed  to  Haughton  as  though 
it  had  been  from  the  beginning  and  would  be  to  the 
end  of  time. 

How  he  kept  his  seat  at  all  was  a  miracle  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  God-given  dominion  of  spirit 
over  flesh,  often  experienced  by  great  natures  at  great 
crises.  Over  such  ground  the  men  afoot  could  give 
him  little  support,  and  more  than  once  he  slipped 
from  his  saddle  on  to  the  rocks. 

His  third  fall  left  him  so  bruised,  so  shaken,  that 
even  his  courage  could  not  face  the  prospect  of  a 
fourth,  and  he  waved  away  the  orderly  who  would 
have  helped  him  up. 
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Pottdnger,  grievously  distressed,  knelt  beside  him 
with  words  of  encouragement  and  cheer. 

"  No  hurry,  my  dear  fellow.  You  '11  fed  better  in  a 
moment.  There  *s  still  a  drop  of  ether  to  put  heart 
into  you." 

But  Haughton  breathed  heavily  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  It  's  useless,  Major.  I  *ve  hung  on  as  long  as  I 
can.  I  'm  played  out — ^hindering  your  progress,  and 
all  to  no  purpose.  Your  safety  is  of  greater  import- 
ance than  mine.  Go  on,  I  implore  you,  and  leave  me 
to  take  my  chance.     M&n  Singh  will  stop  with  me." 

Pottinger  pressed  the  hand  he  held.  "Don't  talk 
nonsense,  man, "  he  said  grufiSy,  and  had  to  dear  his 
throat  before  he  could  go  on.  "I  don 't  stir  from  here 
till  you  *re  fit  to  move." 

"Majoi--forGod'ssake!" 

Pottinger  checked  him  with  a  gesture.  "You  just 
lie  quiet  for  an  hour  and  try  to  sleep."  He  spoke 
soothingly  as  to  a  sick  child.  "I  'U  see  if  I  can  find  a 
path.    We  're  over  the  worst  ground  by  now" 

Too  weak  to  combat  a  resolution  that  at  any  time 
more  than  matched  his  own,  Haughton  obeyed. 
Sleep  was  impossible;  but  the  ether  and  the  mere 
cessation  of  movement  soothed  his  overwrought  body 
and  mind. 

Pottinger,  having  found  a  path,  lay  down  beside 
him;  and  in  spite  of  the  cold,  an  hour's  halt  renewed 
their  failing  strength,  their  power  to  persevere. 

Hdped  again  into  the  saddle,  Haughton  dung  to 
it  tenadously  while  they  dimbed  the  last  ridge  and 
dropped  down,  with  thankful  hearts,  into  Kabul 
\^alley  near  the  southern  end  of  the  great  lake. 

Only  six  miles  more!    But  those  six  miles  bristled 
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with  dangers  other  than  they  had  surmounted  hitherto. 
Even  as  they  reached  the  plain  they  were  startled  by  a 
furious  outburst  of  barking,  and  knew  that  they  must 
have  ridden  into  an  encampment  of  Afghan  nomads, 
whose  black  blanket  tents  were  invisible  a  few  yards 
off.  Merdfolly  the  shepherds  either  slept  sound  or 
did  not  care  to  face  the  bitter  cold;  and  they  rode  on 
by  a  path  that  skirted  the  lake,  hoping  to  reach 
cantonments  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  town. 

But  Pottinger,  unfamiliar  with  this  part  of  the 
valley,  missed  his  way  in  the  dark;  and  before  long 
they  realised  that,  instead  of  nearing  cantonments, 
they  were  nearing  a  large  castle  in  the  suburb  of  Deh-i- 
Afghan,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  Mackenzie's  valiant 
defence. 

Under  the  walls  of  that  castle  they  needs  must  pass : 
and  for  all  their  caution,  sentries  challenged  them  from 
the  towers.  Pottinger  replied  in  Persian  that  they 
were  servants  of  a  native  chief,  whom  he  named.  But 
either  his  accent  or  his  statement  roused  suspicion. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  friend,  till  I  come  down,"  called 
the  unseen  voice  from  above. 

"All  right.  No  hurry,"  came  the  answer  from 
below,  and  three  jaded  horses  were  urged  into  the 
semblance  of  a  canter. 

**  Thank  God ! "  breathed  Pottinger  as  they  drew  rein. 
"But  we  can't  turn  back  without  increasing  their 
suspicion,  and  if  we  go  on  we  must  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  dty."  He  struck  a  match  and  looked  at  his 
watdi.  "  Just  three.  They  *11  hardly  be  stirring  for 
another  two  hours  and  it 's  our  quickest  way.  I 
think  we  '11  risk  it — eh,  Haughton?" 

"  I  'm  willing,"  was  the  quiet  reply:  and  they  rode 
on — through  narrrow  streets  dark  and  silent  as  the 
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tomb,  penned  in  on  either  side  by  houses  full  of  sleep- 
ing enemies.  But  here  again,  as  on  the  mountains, 
by  the  mercy  of  that  God  in  whom  they  trusted,  no 
man  discovered  them — ^no  harm  befell. 

At  the  fortified  house  of  a  Hindu  merchant  the 
sutler  left  them.  But  Mfin  Singh,  faint  and  footsore, 
preferred  to  push  on  and  share  the  remaining  danger 
with  his  Sahib. 

Through  the  great  bazaar  and  the  narrow  lanes 
leading  on  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  they  rode  tm- 
challenged,  save  by  an  occasional  sleepy  watchman 
who  scarce  heeded  their  reply.  Once  they  came  on  a 
wakeful  Fakir,  smoking  in  an  empty  doorway.  The 
old  man  raised  a  hand  and  blessed  them  as  they  passed. 

And  now  they  were  clear  of  the  dty ;  dear,  almost,  of 
danger,  they  fondly  hoped;  and  actually  riding  down 
the  path  towards  cantonments.  No  sign  of  life  here, 
and  they  breathed  more  fredy.  Then — ^turning 
a  sharp  comer,  they  entered  a  lane  not  twenty  feet 
wide,  with  open  shops  on  either  side;  shops  full  of 
men,  talking  and  smoking  by  the  light  of  cotton  wicks 
flaring  in  oil. 

A  quavering  flame  must  have  lit  up  Man  Singh 's 
cross-bdts  and  breastplates;  for  a  peremptory  voice 
called  on  them  to  stop.  But  they,  ndther  answering 
nor  quickening  their  pace,  rode  on  unheeding  as  though 
they  were  deaf  men. 

Then  arose  a  mighty  hue  and  cry — "Stop  them. — 
shoot!"    "They  are  infidds!" 

A  volley  rang  out,  so  startling  the  used-up  horses 
that  they  managed  to  break  into  a  canter  which  soon 
carried  them  out  of  musket-shot;  Mfin  Singh  keeping 
up  with  them  manfully  till  it  was  dear  that  the 
Afghans  would  not  trouble  to  give  chase. 
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But  the  firing  had  roused  the  British  garrison:  and 
as  they  neared  the  ramparts,  they  were  challenged 
sharply,  first  from  a  large  fort  on  their  right,  then 
from  tihe  cantoimients  field-work. 

At  last,  with  no  small  difficulty  they  made  their 
way  past  inexorable  sentries,  round  to  the  only  door 
whereat  they  could  gain  access.  This  they  reached 
at  four  of  the  morning;  and  here,  in  reply  to  the 
inevitable  query,  they  could  give  their  own  names: — 
names  that  passed  swiftly  from  mouth  to  mouth  till 
a  shout  went  up  of  mingled  welcome  and  amazement. 

Haughton,  frozen  and  half -fainting,  was  lifted  from 
his  horse  and  fell  prone  on  a  bench  in  the  guard-room. 
Lying  there,  on  the  brink  of  unconsciousness,  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  have  ridden  ten  yards  farther  to  save 
his  own  life — or  another's. 

Pottinger— less  faint,  though  exhausted  with  pain 
and  hunger — demanded  that  a  doctor  be  brought 
immediately  for  his  friend.' 

He  came  in  due  time,  rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  his 
eyes.  But  Pottinger  knew  him  by  name,  and  did 
not  think  well  enough  of  his  reputation  to  care  about 
putting  so  serious  a  case  into  his  hands.  Nor  was 
reluctance  decreased  when  a  few  practical  questions 
compelled  admission  that  the  medical  stores  of  the 
said  doctor's  regiment  consisted  of  an  empty  quart 
bottle,  a  funnel,  and  a  lump  of  chalk. 

Pottinger,  pointing  out  that  his  friend  was  in  a 
critical  condition,  politely  demanded  a  doctor  who 
could  give  him  relief  at  once. 

The  proceeding  took  time,  for  all  the  world  was 
abed.  But  in  due  course  a  more  capable  man  arrived, 
Dr.  Bryce,  attached  to  the  Horse  Artillery.  With 
him  came  George  Lawrence  and  many  others,  who. 
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in  the  words  of  Vincent  Eyre,  greeted  them  "as  men 
risen  from  the  dead." 

And  with  that  glad  fervour  of  greeting  ends  the 
story  of  Charikar — the  story  of  a  siege  as  dogged  and 
spirited  as  any  in  the  annals  of  Indian  history:  though 
the  Subaltern  who  lost  all  and  dared  all  sooner  than 
yield,  earned  thereby  neither  recognition  nor  reward — 
no  uncommon  event  in  those  benighted  times  when 
reporters  and  picturesque  journalism  were  not,  when 
duty  and  not  decoration  was  the  word  of  the  day. 


BOOK  III 
THE  CUP  OF  TREMBLING 

"Thou  hast  drunken  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trembling  and 
wrung  them  out.  .  .  .  They  that  afflict  thee  have  said  to  thy 
80ul,  Bow  down  that  we  may  go  over;  and  thou  hast  laid  thy 
body  as  the  ground  and  as  ttie  street  to  them  that  went  over. " 

Isaiah. 


?'And  still  we  love  the  evil  cause, 
And  of  the  just  effect  complain: 
We  tread  upon  life's  broken  laws, 
And  murmur  at  our  self-inflicted  pain. " 
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"It  's  a  chapter  of  miracles  all  through.  Htixnanly 
speaking,  you  and  Haughton  have  no  business  to  be 
here!" 

Thus  George  Lawrence,  cloaking  emotion  under 
deliberate  lightness  of  speech. 

Pottinger  smiled.  "It  is  the  Lord's  doing  and 
marvellous  in  our  eyes/'  he  said  simply.  "  Haugh- 
ton's  leadership  and  courage  are  beyond  all  praise. 
I  hope  they  may  be  recognised  by  a  substantial 
reward." 

"I  hope  so  indeed — if  we  come  safely  out  of  this 
scrape.  But  upon  my  soul,  Pottinger,  it  takes  all  a 
man's  faith  in  Providence  to  lock  forward  even 
a  week.  Not  that  our  position  is  so  desperate  or 
the  enemy  invincible;  but  simply  that  we  have  no 
real  commander,  no  energy,  no  tmity.  A  house 
divided " 

He  sighed  impatiently.  Lightness  forsook  him, 
and  strolling  to  the  window  he  looked  out  upon  a  ray- 
less  winter  sunset,  thrtmiming  with  his  fingers  on  the 
ledge. 

The  two  men  were  in  Lawrence's  house,  Pottinger 
still  occupying  his  bed,  where  he  had  been  placed  on 
arrival  thirty-six  hours  earlier.  Haughton  had  been 
sent  straight  to  the  Vincent  Eyres,  whither  Pottinger 
would  follow  him  on  the  morrow.  The  scraps  of 
information  already  gleaned  did  not  sound  promising; 
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and  he  knew,  none  better,  that  the  optimism  of 
"Cocky  Lawrence"  would  not  wear  thin  without 
serious  cause. 

"  Is  it  really  as  bad  as  all  that?  "  he  asked  at  length. 
"I  did  n't  sleep  a  great  deal  last  night;  but  things 
seemed  pretty  qtiiet.    And  this  morning,  too " 

"Oh,  yes.  For  the  moment  they  *re  quiet  enough. 
Thanks  to  Sir  William's  energy  and  resolution  we 
captured  a  couple  of  their  forts  on  the  loth,  and  blew 
up  a  few  others ;  and  on  the  13th  we  gave  them  a  sound 
thrashing  out  at  Behmaru.  But  we  've  paid  a  heavy 
price — nearly  three  hundred  killed  and  wotmded.  It 
was  a  case  of  victory  in  the  teeth  of  muddles,  and  you 
wouldn't  believe  the  trouble  Sir  William  had  both 
times  to  get  Shelton  and  his  troops  out  at  all.  The 
Envoy's  the  only  civilian  among  them,  but,  by  Gad, 
since  this  trouble  broke  out,  he  's  shown  himself  the 
truest  soldier  in  camp!  As  for  our  so-called  leaders, 
ever  since  they  flung  away  the  Commissariat  Fort,  our 
men  have  been  steadily  losing  what  little  confidence 
in  them  they  ever  possessed.  Last  week  poor  Sir 
William  thought  matters  might  be  improved  by  calling 
in  Shelton  to  co-operate,  if  not  to  take  over  command. 
The  Brigadier  at  least  has  health,  energy,  and  courage. 
But  he  also  has  the  devil's  own  temper;  and  you  'U 
soon  see  for  yourself  what  their  co-operation  amounts 
to!  Shelton  makes  no  secret  of  his  contempt  for  the 
General,  and  furiously  resents  a  syllable  of  advice 
from  the  Envoy.  Even  in  action,  for  all  his  courage, 
he  has  shown  himself  no  general;  and  tmless  he  gets 
his  own  way  in  everything,  he  does  n't  seem  to  care  a 
danMi  how  the  affair  turns  out.  Worst  of  all,  he 
harps  openly  and  persistently  on  retreat  as  our  only 
means  of  salvation.    Would  you  believe  it,  even  before 
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he  left  the  Bala-Hissar,  hQ  gave  orders,  purely  on  his 
own  authority,  that  the  men  were  to  prepare  for 
immediate  retreat  to  India.  That 's  no  mere  rumour. 
I  have  it  straight  from  Sergeant  Cldand,  of  the  Horse 
Artillery,  who  was  naturally  furious.  They  're 
splendid  fellows — NichoU  and  his  troop.  If  only  we 
had  a  few  more  like  them  and  the  37th,  even  Shelton 
would  hardly  have  the  face  to  croak  about  retreat!'* 

Lawrence  spoke  rapidly,  vehemently,  and  Pottinger 
was  quick  to  catch  his  mood. 

"I  never  heard  of  a  more  disgraceful  state  of 
things,"  said  he.  "At  Charikar  we  had  twenty 
thousand  Afghans  howling  round  us,  and  our  water 
cut  off;  but,  thank  God,  we  had  the  right  spirit  inside. 
I  would  like  to  hear  a  great  deal  more.  Are  you  too 
busy  to  spare  me  an  hour?  " 

Lawrence  glanced  at  his  watch.  ''I  think  the 
Envoy  might  survive  my  absence  till  dinner-time! 
Have  a  cheroot.  Though  we  are  on  half  rations, 
we  've  still  a  few  luxuries  left." 

He  drew  a  chair  to  the  bedside,  propped  up  his 
guest  with  the  help  of  a  greatcoat,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  had  lost  all  count  of  time. 

Lawrence  was  a  bom  talker;  Bldred  Pottinger  a 
bom  listener;  and  there,  in  the  fast  failing  light,  he 
listened  with  pain  and  dismay  to  the  record  of  that 
disastrous  fortnight  since  the  attack  on  Bumes. 

Shelton 's  recall  from  the  Bala-Hissar,  on  the  9th  of 
November,  had  resulted  in  two  decisive  actions,  and, 
for  a  brief  while,  great  things  had  been  hoped  from  his 
advent,  tmiversally  tmpopular  though  he  was.  Black- 
browed,  black-bearded,  short  and  squarely  built,  one 
empty  coat-sleeve  pinned  to  his  breast,  and  the  gleam 
of  sullei^  fire  in  his  eyes,  he  looked  what  he  was,  a 
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J  sturdy,  uncompromising  soldier  of  the  bull-dog  type. 

'  ^  .  The  troops  knew  nothing  of  his  generalship ;  but  hoped 

.  j  he  would  be  keen  to  fight,  and  would  not  send  them 

'/  out  in  miserable  driblets  lest  cantonments  fall  into 

/^  the  enemy's  hands. 

Some  there  were  who  doubted,  and  among  these 
-:  was  Lady  Sale,  who^wrote  in  her  journal  on  the  8th: 

"Notwithstanding  his  personal  bravery,  I  consider 
his  arrival  as  a  dark  doud  overshadowing  us."     And 
her  belief  was  more  prophetic  than  she  knew. 
*^  When  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  Briga- 

dier's diflScult  position,  all  honour  done  to  his  cool- 
ness and  gallantry  in  action,  the  indisputable  truth 
remains  that  John  Shelton,  from  first  to  last,  neither 
considered  nor  cared  for  any  man  save  himself,  and 
from  first  to  last  exercised  a  baleful  influence  over  the 
fate  of  the  Kabul  force. 

Encouraged  by  his  partial  success  on  the  loth,  and 
the^capture  of  forts  recorded  by  Lawrence,  many  had 
\  waxed  urgent  for  inunediate  occupation  of  the  city 

and  Bala-Hissar.  In  spite  of  good  comrades  lost,  in 
spite  of  funerals,  whereof  there  was  no  end,  a  thrill  of 
hope  renewed  seemed  astir  throughout  the  garrison. 
Even  the  44th,  though  known  to  dislike  their  Colonel, 
were  fired  with  passing  enthusiasm  for  the  "little 
Brig,  '*  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  follow  him 
anywhere. 

Clearly  it  was  the  time  of  times  for  a  decisive  move. 
Yet  nothing  was  done;  and  three  days  later,  the 
Afghans  reappeared  in  great  strength  on  Behmaru 
Ridge.  Here,  by  means  of  elephants,  they  had  lodged 
a  couple  of  guns,  and  now  proceeded  to  cannonade 
cantonments,  without  any  appreciable  response. 
Again  it  was  the  civilian  who  urged  the  miserable 
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implication  of  weakness,  again  opposition  was  his 
portion;  and  meanwhile,  Afghan  cannon  boomed 
unchallenged  from  the  ridge. 

At  length,  goaded  by  Shelton's  covert  sneers,  Mac- 
naghten  spoke  his  mind  with  unwonted  heat. 

"Brigadier  Shelton,"  said  he,  **I  beg  to  insist  that 
those  guns  be  captured  to-day  (U  all  risks.  If  you  let 
yourself  be  bearded  in  this  fashion,  you  must  be  pre- 
pared for  any  disgrace,  even  for  the  loss  of  our  post." 

Shelton*s  gruff  rejoinder  was  inaudible.  Elphin- 
stone  murmured  of  responsibility;  and  once  more 
Macnaghten  took  it  on  himself. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  day  was  gone.  The  stm 
hung  low  and  crimson  above  Behmaru  Ridge;  and 
Shelton's  column  was  greeted  half-way  up  the  hill 
by  an  impetuous  charge  of  horsemen  before  which 
his  ranks  broke  and  fled  to  the  plain.  Here,  supported 
by  the  reserve  and  Ejrre's  gtms,  they  rallied  and  again 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Anderson — ^most  daring 
and  gallant  of  riders — headed  the  counter-charge  that 
drove  the  enemy  dear  to  the  crest  and  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day. 

Hard  pressed  by  horse  and  foot  the  Afghans  fled 
along  the  ridge,  forsaking  their  guns.  By  now,  dusk 
had  deepened  to  darkness  and  there  was  no  moon. 
But  a  flying  messenger  from  Macnaghten  entreated 
that  no  effort  might  be  spared  to  "complete  the 
triumph  of  the  day  by  bringing  off  both  guns."  One 
had  been  silenced  already  and  harnessed  to  spare 
horses.  The  other  was  awkwardly  placed  in  a  ravine 
half-way  down  the  hill;  and  from  a  coign  of  vantage 
the  Afghans  rained  bullets  round  their  treasure. 
Darkness  deepened  every  moment,  and  "the  British 
soldier — ^all  his  character  reversed — seeing  the  danger, 
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not  the  honour  of  the  exploit,  shrank  from  the  perilous 
service";  nor  could  the  more  forward  37th  be  per- 
suaded to  lead  where  the  white  man  so  obstinately 
htmgback. 

Happily  at  such  moments  there  is  always  a  British 
officer  zealous  to  uphold  his  country's  credit — at  any 
risk.  In  this  case,  it  was  Vincent  Eyre.  "  If  the  gun 
cannot  be  taken,"  said  he,  "it  can  be  spiked."  And 
it  was  so.  Accompanied  by  a  single  artilleryman,  he 
clambered  down  into  the  zone  of  fire,  silenced  the  gim 
for  ever,  and  returned  unscathed. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  troops  re-entered 
their  sheepfold,  flushed  with  a  victory  that  led  no 
whither,  though  it  might  have  restdted  in  capture  of 
the  city  had  an  earlier  start  been  made. 

And  so  an  end  of  the  tale  George  Lawrence  had  to 
tell;  a  tale  too  obviously  charged  with  elements  fatal 
to  success.  Its  mere  recital  roused  him  to  renewed 
indictment  of  the  military  chiefs. 

"They  resent  Sir  William's  interference;  yet  con- 
veniently ignore  all  they  have  owed  it  this  last  week. 
Even  Shel ton's  success  on  the  13th  was  scored  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  it  was  his  own  pig-headed 
procrastination  that  robbed  it  of  practical  advantage." 

Pottinger  nodded  thoughtfully.  "What  puzzles 
me, "  he  said  slowly,  "is  why  you  are  all  here  at  this 
time  of  day,  instead  of  safe  inside  the  Bala-Hissar, 
where  you  could  defy  all  Afghanistan  and  have  twice 
as  many  men  available  for  active  operations." 

"Not  for  lack  of  urging  and  arguing,  I  can  assure 
you!  Sturt  and  the  Envoy  have  made  themselves 
thoroughly  unpoptdar  by  pressing  the  point  in  and 
out  of  season;  and  every  day's  delay  gives  more  colour 
to  the  insane  outcry  about  risk  and  loss  of  public 
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buildings.    As  if  a  man  could  stir  a  hand  in  war  with- 
out risk  or  loss!" 

Pottinger  flung  out  an  impatient  exclamation. 
"We  are  safe  to  lose  things  more  irreplaceable  than 
public  buildings  if  we  stay  on  here.  The  move's 
quite  feasible,  even  now — "  He  drew  a  small  pocket- 
book  from  under  his  pillow,  "I  was  thinking  it  out 
while  I  lay  awake  last  night,  and  this  morning  I  made 
a  few  notes.  See  here" — Lawrence  leaned  forward 
with  quickened  interest — "first,  to  cover  our  move,  we 
must  take  the  Yaghi  Port,  either  by  a  coup  de  main, 
or  by  regular  breach  and  assatdt;  restore  the  redoubt 
over  the  bridge  across  the  river  and  run  up  f otar  more 
on  the  Siah  Sung  heights :  one  on  the  south  spur,  where 
the  road  from  camp  and  citadel  enters  the  hills;  one 
up  above  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road;  the  third 
on  the  Takt-i-Nadir;  and  the  fotirth  on  the  Khak- 
i-Balkhi.  These,  with  the  guns  from  the  citadel, 
would  command  the  entire  approach.  They  should 
each  be  manned  with  one  gun  and  a  hundred  men, 
under  Captains  instructed  to  hold  their  posts  to  the 
last.  Practicable  enough,  eh?  We  cotdd  turn 
Shelton's  victory  to  some  accotmt  by  beginning  at 
once,  before  the  enemy  has  recovered  from  his  thrash- 
ing. If  we  could  only  establish  and  occupy  one  re- 
doubt, the  fire  from  that  and  the  citadel  would  enable 
us  to  manage  the  rest,  in  spite  of  opposition.  What 
d' you  think?" 

"I  think,"  answered  Lawrence  with  conviction, 
"that  if  you  were  in  command  here,  we  should  stand 
a  good  fighting  chance  of  saving  our  own  lives  and  old 
England's  honour.  As  it  is — iiKJJ^niiiui  T'jyWjj^'iiii 
notes?" 

"  By  all  means ' 
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"I  'U  show  them  to  Sir  William,  and  get  him  to 
press  the  scheme  if  he  sees  the  remotest  prospect  of  a 
hearing.  It  's  all  we  poor  Politicals  can  do,  and  we 
earn  nothing  but  curses  for  our  pains.     Au  revoir." 

He  was  gone;  and  Eldred  Pottinger  lay  a  long  while 
in  the  dark,  maturing  his  plan  and  thinking  with  very 
mixed  feelings  on  the  tale  he  had  heard.  Making  due 
allowance  for  Lawrence's  blind  faith  in  Macnaghten, 
it  did  indeed  seem  that  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  his 
energy  and  courage  might  well  redeem  the  "  eflErontery 
with  which  he  had  sought  to  mislead  others  and 
himself,"  were  he  not  batilked  by  the  imbecile  oppo- 
sition of  those  in  command.  As  for  the  Bala-Hissar 
scheme,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  Macnaghten, 
himself,  and  Lawrence  between  them,  back^  by 
Sturt,  Mackenzie,  and  Eyre,  could  not  make  headway 
against  that  same  opposition,  on  one  point  at  least — 
and  that  the  most  vital  of  all. 


n 

And  what  can  be  said  of  John  Shdton,  to  whom  so 
great  an  opportunity  was  given?  Had  he  been  a  true 
soldier,  a  noble-hearted  man,  he  might  have  atoned  for 
poor  Elphinstone's  infirmities,  upheld  Macnaghten's 
courage,  and  covered  himself  with  glory.  Yet  few 
who  served  under  him  throughout  that  discreditable 
siege  could  find  much  to  record  in  his  favour  beyond 
physical  courage.  True,  before  his  arrival,  the  army 
was  partially  disorganised  by  a  week  of  failure,  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  tainted  with  discouragement, 
while  he  himself  was  checked  and  thwarted  at  every 
turn  by  a  General  whose  orders  and  counter-orders 
kept  his  temper  in  a  perpetual  ferment,  whose  infirmi- 
ties and  indecisions  alike  moved  him  to  tmpitying 
contempt;  and  who  yet  dtmg  pertinaciously  to  the 
semblance  of  supreme  command.  Still,  the  deeper 
truth  remains  that  men,  worthy  of  the  name,  have 
dared  and  done  greatly  in  the  teeth  of  conditions  no 
less  disheartening  than  these. 

As  for  Elphinstone — ^had  Shelton  been  other  than 
he  was,  the  old  man  could  soon  have  been  induced  to 
relinquish  the  burden  of  a  resx)onsibility  for  which  he 
knew  himself  unfit.  On  the  night  of  the  8th  his 
Staff-officers  had,  indeed,  actually  persuaded  him  to 
lay  himself  up  and  make  over  the  control  of  affairs  to 
Brigadier  Shelton.  That  officer,  accordingly,  found 
himself  on  arrival  put  in  orders  to  command  canton- 
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ments.  Yet  before  the  day  was  out,  while  he  was 
superintending  certain  alterations,  General  Blphin- 
stone  hobbled  up  on  his  crutches  with  the  reminder 
that  he  still  held  supreme  command,  and  no  changes 
could  be  made  without  his  authority.  Such  a  check 
at  the  start  would  have  annoyed  any  man;  and  to  one 
of  Shelton's  temper  it  was  fatal.  But  that  it  did  not 
spring  from  mere  vacillation  was  proved  by  Elphin- 
stone's  own  statement,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

From  the  first  their  inherent  disunion  was  obvious 
to  all.  Elphinstone — ^angered  by  the  discovery  of 
those  private,  unauthorised  orders  to  prepare  for 
retreat — had  protested  strongly,  and  forbidden  all 
such  demoralising  talk;  which  command  Shelton  saw 
fit  to  ignore. 

As  for  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  vexed  question, 
it  has  been  urged  that  Shelton  probably  had  in  mind 
the  horrors  of  Moscow  and  his  own  experience  of  Sir 
John  Moore's  delayed  retreat  through  Spain,  an 
experience  that  might  well  make  him  anxious  to  be 
gone,  since  firewood  was  becoming  scarce,  and  the 
weather-wise  foretold  a  winter  exceptionally  early 
and  severe. 

"The  natural  conclusion  is,"  adds  the  Brigadier's 
ablest  apologist,  "that,  had  General  Shelton  been  in 
command,  he  would,  regardless  of  the  Envoy,  have 
retreated  on  Jaldlabad;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  saved  the  greater  part  of 
the  Kabul  force." 

Easy  to  argue  thus  after  the  event;  but  who  could 
foresee,  in  early  November,  the  unparalleled  conjunc- 
tion of  calamities  ahead?  Nott  might  3ret  send  rein- 
forcements. Sale's  recall  from  Gandamak  had  been 
urgent;  his  return  was  feasible.      As  for  the   only 
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honourable  form  of  retreat — ^in  light  marching  order 
and  without  terms — it  appears  to  have  been  voted 
impracticable  from  the  first. 

Shelton  was  right,  past  question,  in  his  belief  that 
anything  were  better  than  sitting  still  to  be  bearded 
by  savages  in  a  weak,  ill-manned  cantonment.  He 
was  wrong — disastrously  wrong — in  setting  his  face 
against  the  one  safe  and  practical  alternative — prompt 
occupation  of  the  Bala-Hissar.  And,  since  most 
arguments  in  favour  of  retreat  applied  almost  equally 
well  to  the  simpler,  shorter  move,  it  seems  probable 
that  he  was  less  concerned,  at  heart,  for  the  honour 
and  safety  of  the  force,  than  for  his  own  acknowledged 
desire  to  get  out  of  the  cotmtry  at  any  price. 

Nothing  could  have  been  worse  for  the  troops  than 
friction  between  their  leaders  on  so  vital  a  question; 
nothing  more  fatal,  on  every  cotmt,  than  the  con- 
junction at  Kabul  of  these  two  men,"  so  utterly  unlike 
each  other  yet  so  equal  in  their  incapacity  for  com- 
mand. .  .  .  Each  made  the  other  worse.  Elphin- 
stone  knew  nothing  of  the  Native  Army;  Shelton  was 
violently  prejudiced  against  it.  Elphinstone  had  no 
opinion  of  his  own  .  .  .  Shelton  was  obstinately 
wedded  to  his  own  opinions.  ...  To  overrule  and 
thwart  him  at  the  commencement  of  an  enterprise 
was  to  insure  its  failure.  .  .  .  Had  he  exercised  chief 
control,  though  he  might  have  committed  errors,  he 
would  probably  have  distinguished  himself.'*  As  it 
was,  he  lost  his  temper,  sneered  at  Macnaghten,  and 
opposed  every  measure  likely  to  defer  retreat. 

Well  might  Macnaghten  pin  all  his  hopes  of  salva- 
tion on  two  things — relief  from  without,  and  the  power 
of  the  money-bag  to  break  up  the  league  against  him. 
Misguided  or  no,  his  courage  proved  itself,  in  the  last 
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resort,  of  finer  quality  than  that  of  Elphinstone  or 
Shelton;  proved  itself  ready  to  do  all  and  dare  all 
rather  than  disgrace  his  country  by  open  surrender. 
Since  he  could  not  force  the  Generals  to  quit  them  like 
men,  he  resolved  to  work  instead  upon  Afghan  rivalry 
and  greed. 

It  was  a  dangerous  game — and  he  knew  it;  nor  was 
danger  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  must  be  played  on 
paper  through  the  agency  of  Bumes's  untrustworthy 
munshi — Mohun  Lai.  The  munshi — on  that  fatal 
2nd — ^had  ignominiously  escaped  death,  by  hiding 
beneath  the  cloak  of  a  friendly  Afghan,  and  since  then 
had  dwelt  in  Kabul  tmder  protection  of  the  friendly 
Kazzilbash  chief,  Khan  Shereen  Khan.  Mohun  Lai 
it  was  who  now  made  overtures  to  the  Ghilzais  in 
Macnaghten's  name.  Two  lakhs  and  a  substantial 
advance  should  be  theirs,  if  they  would  either  support 
Shah  Shuja  or  depart  to  their  own  coimtry  and  keep 
the  passes  open  as  of  old. 

The  Ghilzais,  Afghan-like,  demanded  a  larger 
advance.  Macnaghten  in  his  turn  demanded  host- 
ages, by  way  of  security.  They,  anxious  for  secrecy, 
proffered,  instead,  a  sealed  agreement;  but  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  Macnaghten  drew  back.  Negotiations 
were  closed,  and  the  Ghilzais — fiords  of  all  the  coun- 
try between  Kabul  and  Peshawur — ^were  mortally 
offended  to  boot. 

That  first  false  step  bred  a  host  of  evils.  But,  for 
the  moment,  Macnaghten  merely  saw  himself  well 
rid  of  a  doubtful  bargain,  and  shifted  his  gilded 
attentions  to  the  Kazzilbash  clan. 
.  Such  transactions — ^wise  or  unwise — ^were  all  in  the 
common  way  of  diplomacy;  but  unhappily  the 
munshi* s  instructions  did  not  end  here.     To  ConoUy's 
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letter — written  but  three  days  after  the  outbreak,  a 
postscript  was  added :  '*  I  promise  ten  thousand  rupees 
for  the  head  of  each  of  the  principal  rebel  chiefs." 
And  again,  after  the  action  of  the  loth,  he  pressed  the 
point  with  increasing  urgency.  "Why  do  you  not 
write?  ...  If  Khan  Shereen  is  not  inclined  to  do 
service,  try  other  Kazzilbash  chiefs  independently. 
Exert  yourself.  .  .  .  There  is  a  man  called  Hdji  Ali, 
who  might  be  induced  by  a  bribe  to  bring  in  the 
heads  of  one  or  two  Mufsids. '  Endeavour  to  let  him 
know  that  ten  thousand  or  even  fifteen  thousand 
rupees  will  be  given  for  each  head." 
'  Here  were  injunctions  explicit  enough;  so  explicit 
as  to  make  a  timorous  slave  of  the  pen  give  pause, 
lest  zeal  outrun  discretion  and  his  own  Ufe  be  taken  as 
forfeit.  Hence  an  ingenuous  request  to  Macnaghten 
for  further  orders,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  find 
out  by  Lieutenant  Conolly's  notes  "how  the  rebels 
are  to  be  assassinated;  but  the  men  now  employed 
promised  to  go  into  their  houses  and  cut  off  their 
heads  when  they  may  be  without  attendants." 

The  rebels  in  question  were  Mir  Musjidi  and 
Abdullah  Khan,  who — as  instigators  of  the  massacre 
on  the  2nd — ^were  deemed  fit  subjects  for  such  stmi- 
mary,  if  tmscrupulous,  retribution.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Mohun  Lai  was  rebuked  on  this  occasion  for 
his  frank  statement  of  facts.  Yet  two  weeks  later, 
Macnaghten  was  grieved  to  find  that  the  munshi  had 
ever  supposed  himself  authorised  to  "encourage 
assassination";  and  later  still,  before  a  conference  of 
the  chiefs,  he  declared  that  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  pay  a  price  for  blood.  Prom  these  puzzling 
contradictions  there  sprang   an   after-crop  of  fierce 
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controversy  that  convinced  neither  Macnaghten's 
detractors  nor  his  devotees.  Without  question 
Mohun  Lai  acted  on  orders  from  Conolly,  who,  in 
his  turn,  must  have  been  authorised  by  Macnaghten 
or  the  Shah.  So  much  at  least  is  certain — "and  with 
God  be  the  rest." 

Macnaghten,  meanwhile,  looked  anxiously  for  the 
troops  that  should  soon  be  approaching  from  Gan- 
damak.  Rumours,  as  usual,  had  been  many  and 
conflicting;  actual  letters,  rare.  So  alert  were  the 
Afghans  in  detecting  and  torturing  suspected  kasids, 
that  by  now  the  boldest  could  scarcely  be  bribed  to 
venture  in  that  direction.  None  the  less,  Macnaghten 
had  smuggled  several  appeals  both  to  Macgregor  and 
Sale.  On  the  12th  he  again  despatched  a  few  hurried 
lines  to  the  former:  "I  have  written  to  you  four 
times  requesting  you  to  come  up  with  Sale's  brigade 
as  soon  as  possible.  ...  As  the  Ghilzais  are  here,  I 
should  think  you  would  not  meet  with  much  opposi- 
tion except  in  the  Khurd  Kabul  Pass."  On  the  14th, 
despite  Shelton's  action,  he  wrote  more  imperatively 
still.  "If  you  have  not  yet  started  I  earnestly  beg 
you  will  do  so  immediately.  Our  situation  is  very 
precarious;  but  with  your  assistance,  we  shall  do  well; 
and  you  must  render  it,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  our 
lives  or  the  honour  of  our  country.  ..."  Yet,  two 
days  later,  all  hearts  were  chilled  by  a  report  that  Sale 
had  already  moved,  not  back  to  Kabul — ^but  on  to 
Jal&labad. 

The  first  shock  of  amazement  over,  reaction  set  in. 
They  told  each  other  vehemently  the  thing  was  im- 
possible; a  mere  ruse  of  the  enemy;  while  Mac- 
naghten, distracted  between  hope  and  fear,  sat  down 
and  wrote  yet  again:     "We  learn,  to  our  dismay, 
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that  you  have  gone  to  Jaldlabad.  Our  situation  is 
desperate  if  you  do  not  immediately  return  to  our 
relief.  I  beg  you  will  do  so  without  a  moment's 
delay  ..."  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  as  before;  the 
whole  to  be  sent  oflf  next  morning. 

But  near  midnight  came  one  with  a  letter  from 
Macgregor  himself — torn  for  safety  into  three  pieces 
and  hidden  in  different  parts  of  his  clothing.  A  small 
letter,  hidden  in  his  mouth,  he  had  swallowed  on  see- 
.ing  the  enemy:  but  the  fragments,  in  spite  of  drastic 
search,  had  remained  undiscovered. 

Piecing  them  together  and  hurriedly  scanning  their 
contents,  Macnaghten  soon  learned  that  the  incredible 
report  was  true;  that  all  hope  of  relief  from  that 
quarter  was  at  an  end. 

Sitting  alone  in  the  enveloping  silence  of  night,  he 
confronted  that  disheartening  fact,  without  criticism, 
without  blame;  but  his  heart  was  heavy  as  a  stone. 

How  many  of  his  urgent  appeals  reached  Ganda- 
mak  is  not  certain;  but  the  order  to  return  had  come 
safely  to  hand.  On  its  receipt,  wrote  Macgregor, 
Sale  had  summoned  a  Council  of  War,  which  decreed 
that  obedience  was  impracticable,  for  more  reasons 
than  one. 

Useless  to  question  the  ethics  of  that  decree. 
Right  or  wrong,  the  thing  was  done  past  recall.  Not 
until  now  did  Macnaghten  realise  how  firmly  he  had 
counted  on  Sale,  whose  defection  left  him  clinging, 
with  no  very  certain  grasp,  to  the  forlorn  hope  of 
later  reliefs  from  Kandahar. 


ni 


Among  all  the  vagaries  and  perversities  of  human 
nature  there  are  few  more  unaccountable  than  those 
of  the  average  man  or  woman  at  the  critical  turning-  * 
points  of  life.  None  among  those  who  knew  and 
loved  Sir  Robert  Sale  could  have  believed  that  he — 
the  warm-hearted,  the  lion-hearted,  more  valiant  in 
fight  than  sagacious  in  command — would,  in  the  hour 
of  crisis,  choose  a  course  of  action  "more  creditable 
to  the  prudence  of  the  General  than  to  the  generous 
instincts  of  the  man."  If  ever  there  was  a  man  of 
generous  instincts,  it  was  Robert  Sale;  and  in  so 
desperate  a  case  a  little  imprudence  had  been  more 
easily  forgiven  than  excess  of  caution. 

By  all  at  Kabul — as  by  Macnaghten — his  decision 
was  accepted  without  blame.  To  them  his  reasons 
appeared  valid  enough — lack  of  baggage-cattle,  worn- 
out  troops,  and  a  heavy  tale  of  sick  and  wounded;  yet 
were  those  reasons  deemed  inadequate  by  some  of  the 
ablest  ofl5cers  under  him,  foremost  amongst  whom 
was  Broadfoot.  To  him  the  duty  of  that  particular 
moment  seemed  clear  as  daylight — ^an  immediate 
arrangement  to  place  all  sick,  wounded,  and  baggage, 
under  a  strong  guard,  in  one  of  the  defensible  forts 
near  Gandamak,  then — a  rapid  unencumbered  march 
back  to  Kabul. 

What  Grifl5ths  could  do  with  one  sepoy  regiment 
and  three  mountain  guns,  Sale  could  surely  do  with 
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a  brigade.  On  the  other  hand,  his  troops  were  ex- 
hausted with  their  hard-fought  journey;  Elphin- 
stone's  force  was  large  enough,  in  all  ^conscience,  to 
take  care  of  itself ;  and  he  may  well  have  underrated 
the  imbecility  which  reigned  at  Kabul.  Hence  .that 
refusal  to  return,  whereby  he  denied  himself,  humanly 
speaking,  "the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  retrieving 
the  state  of  affairs  at  the  capital." 

It  will  always  remain  a  moot  question  whether  his 
troops  would  have  arrived  in  a  fit  state  to  achieve  this ; 
but  he  would  have  brought  to  Kabul  that  which  she 
needed  even  more  than  troops,  two  officers  tmde- 
moralised  by  misfortune:  one — ^Henry  Havelock — 
"who  would  have  recalled  the  discipline  and  spirit  of 
poor  Elphinstone's  troops,  if  mortal  man  could  do  it; 
the  other,  George  Broadfoot,  who,  in  the  last  resort, 
would  have  dared  to  supply  the  army  with  a 
leader." 

But  it  was  ordained  otherwise — ^very  much  other- 
wise; for  Sale  inexplicably  capped  his  refusal  to  return 
by  throwing  up  all  attempt  at  connection  with 
Elphinstone  and  marching  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Had  he  held  his  own  at  Gandamak  he  would  at  least 
have  threatened  the  passes,  kept  the  Ghilzais  in 
check,  and  ensured  a  comparatively  safe  withdrawal 
of  the  Kabul  force.  But  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  he  chose  Jaldlabad;  on  which  choice  no 
severer  comment  can  be  passed  than  the  tale  that  has 
yet  to  be  told. 

And  now  to  those  in  desperate  straits  at  Kabul, 
remained  only  the  chance  that  a  detachment  from 
Kandahar  might  reach  them,  by  forced  marches, 
before  snow  should  softly  and  silently  complete  their 
investment  and  isolate  them  for  six  months  at  least. 
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Without  question  the  achievement  was  possible — if 
Nott  were  in  the  vein. 

The  dibdcle,  in  some  fomii  he  had  long  foreseen; 
but  the  day  of  its  coming  found  him  very  much  taken 
up  with  his  own  immediate  complications.  On  the 
31st  of  October  he  had  at  last  been  officially  requested 
to  asstune  general  comimand  of  the  troops  in  Afghanis- 
tan till  the  pleasure  of  Government  should  be  known. 
That  order — once  the  sununit  of  his  ambition — ^was 
acknowledged  without  elation:  and  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  while  Bumes  was  pleading  vainly  for  his 
life,  Nott  was  giving  hearty  welcome  to  the  40th 
Queen's,  and  four  guns  sent  up  to  relieve  the  Bengal 
batteries  and  three  native  regiments,  due  to  start  for 
India  on  the  8th. 

But  on  the  9th  came  rumours  so  alarming  that  a 
command  raced  after  them  to  halt  until  further  orders. 
The  tale,  from  Nott's  point  of  view,  is  best  told  in  his 
own  letters,  that  reflect  so  faithfully  the  fiery,  up- 
right, yet  intolerant  spirit  of  the  man. 


"Danger  is  come!  and  now  those  authorities 
who  were  so  haughty  are  completely  paralysed, 
and  fear  to  act,  and  the  military  have  not  suflS- 
dent  authority.  The  responsibility  of  halting 
this  large  homeward-bound  column  is  great  and 
heavy,  but  someone  must  act  and  suffer  the 
consequences.  .  .  . 

"Macnaghten  and  General  Elphinstone  have 
made  a  pretty  mess  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cabul;  and  what  is  worse,  the  moral  influence 
of  their  doings  is  fast  extending  over  the  whole 
country.  Deep  snow  may  put  a  stop  to  it 
for  a  few  months,  but  the  seeds   will  remain 
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beneath,  and  spring  upon  us  with    redoubled 
force.  ..." 

On  the  14th  came  at  last  a  kasid  from  Kabul,  who 
produced  from  his  mouth  a  quill.  Rolled  up  within 
it  Nott  fotmd  a  scrap  of  native  paper  covered  with 
writing,  dose  and  small.  The  date  was  November 
3rd;  the  signature  J.  Paton,  Captain. 

That  adventurous  quill  had  been  eleven  days  in 
transit,  and  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Palmer  at  Ghazni,  and  Major  Lynch  at  Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai.  Each  commented  briefly  on  Elphinstone's 
urgent  demand  that  all  troops  destined  for  India 
should  march  to  Kabul  instead — supported  by  Horse 
Artillery  and  cavalry — ^with  the  "utmost  practicable 
expedition." 

Such  orders  left  nothing  to  Nott's  discretion. 
Though  he  scorned  them  as  futile  dutchings  at  help 
that  would  arrive  too  late,  they  must,  on  the  face  of 
them,  be  promptly  obeyed.  The  regiments  that  had 
so  joyfully  turned  their  steps  towards  India  were 
recalled;  and  two  days  later  the  whole  coltunn,  under 
Colonel  Madaren,  was  despatched,  with  a  parting 
benediction  in  Nott's  most  characteristic  vdn. 
"Remember,  all  of  you,"  said  he  in  taking  leave  of 
Madaren  and  his  staff,  "this  move  on  Kabul  is  not 
my  doing.  I  am  compelled  to  obey  a  superior  author- 
ity; but  in  my  own  private  opinion  I  am  sending  you 
all  to  destruction." 

Such  words  from  such  a  man  were  little  like  to 
infuse  zeal  and  determination  into  officers  already 
disappointed  by  an  unwelcome  recall.  They  were 
words  no  General  was  justified  in  speaking,  how- 
ever strong  his  own  private  opinion;  the  full  measure 
14 
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of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  vehement  mingling 
of  protest  and  prophecy  poured  forth  to  his  daughter 
when  the  troops  were  gone: 


"I  have  received  a  positive  order  from  the 
Envoy  and  Elphinstone  to  send  troops  to  Cabtil, 
and  therefore  they  marched  this  morning.  This 
is  against  my  judgment:  first,  because  I  think, 
at  this  time  of  year,  they  cannot  get  there;  besides 
which  it  is  likely  they  will  have  to  fight  every  foot 
of  the  ground  from  Ghuznee  .  .  .  and  second, 
they  will  be  five  weeks  in  getting  there,  before 
which  ever3rthing  will  be  settled  one  way  or  the 
other;  thirdly,  could  I  have  kept  the  troops  here 
I  could  have  preserved  the  whole  of  Afghanistan, 
whatever  the  result  at  Cabul  may  be.  Now 
these  troops  can  be  of  no  use  there,  and  their 
removal  will,  I  fear,  ruin  us  here,  for  the  people 
to-day  openly  talk  of  attacking  us.  .  .  .  If  they 
rise,  which  I  think  they  will,  we  shall  be  in  a  very 
awkward  situation.  We  must  do  our  best,  that 
is  all,  and  we  will  do  so  too;  but  it  is  provoking 
that  I  am  obliged  strictly  to  obey  the  orders 
of  such  stupid  people,  when  I  know  these  orders 
go  to  ruin  the  affairs  of  the  British  Government, 
and  to  cut  the  throats  of  my  handful  of  soldiers, 
and  my  own.  Had  they  not  divided  my  force, 
this  coimtry  would  have  been  safe;  now  it  is  very 
doubtful.  How  strange  that  Macnaghten  has 
never  been  right,  even  by  chance!" 

That  last  sweeping  assertion  might  have  been 
modified  had  he  served  with  Macnaghten  through  the 
Kabul  siege;  but  the  man's  prejudices  were — ^like  his 
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whole  nature — strong  and  deep;  nor  was  he  apt 
to  make  allowances,  either  for  others  or  himself. 
Broadly,  speaking,  Macnaghten  was  responsible  for 
the  Elabul  rising,  for  the  spirit  of  fanatical  hatred 
rampant  throughout  the  country.  Broadly  speaking, 
therefore,  Macnaghten  must  be  anathema  to  every 
Englishman  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country. 
Such  was  the  plain  logic  of  William  Nott.  For  him- 
self— ^having  obeyed  those  despised  Kabul  authorities, 
under  compulsion — he  promptly  concentrated  his 
whole  force  at  Kandahar,  brought  in  all  available 
supplies,  turned  out  every  superfluous  or  suspected 
Afghan — and  grimly  awaited  the  worst. 


IV 


In  Kabul  cantonments,  as  cold  increased  while  food 
and  firewood  dwindled,  that  same  spirit  of  awaiting 
the  worst  grew  all  too  prevalent — with  a  difference. 

Nott  awaited  it,  armed  and  well  prepared;  those  at 
Kabul  with  increasing  demoralisation. 

"It  is  more  than  shocking,  it  is  shameful,"  wrote 
Lady  Sale  with  her  downright  frankness,  **to  hear  the 
way  officers  go  on  croaking  before  their  men.  It  is 
sufficient  to  dispirit  them  and  prevent  them  fighting 
for  us.  .  .  .  Colonel  Oliver  (5th  N.I.)  is  one  of  our 
greatest  croakers.  Being  told  by  some  man  of  his 
corps  with  great  jee  that  a  quantity  of  grain  had  been 
brought  in,  he  replied:  'Quite  useless.  You  will 
never  live  to  eat  it.'  Whatever  we  may  think  our- 
selves, it  is  best  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  business." 

Happily,  there  were  many  of  Lady  Sale  *s  mind  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Shelton,  Oliver,  and  their 
like.  In  the  house  of  Vincent  Eyre,  where  Haughton 
and  Pottinger  now  shared  a  room,  the  voice  of  the 
croaker  was  never  heard.  Here  Sturt  and  Mackenzie. 
Lawrence,  and  others  of  their  kind,  held  private 
councils  more  vigorous  and  practical  than  those  that 
obtained  in  the  General's  quarters;  councils  that  were 
too  seldom  allowed  to  bear  fruit  in  action.  Here, 
too,  while  the  effectives  went  about  their  work,  the 
ineffectives  were  well  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Eyre.  Short 
and  square  of  build,  with  kindly  eyes  and  an  obstinate 
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mouth,  Emily  E3rre  had  none  of  her  husband's  self- 
confident  verve  and  charm;  but  in  her  quiet  pedes- 
trian fashion  she  was  a  good  wife  and  mother. 
She  was  also  an  excellent  nurse,  as  Pottinger  and 
Haughton  discovered  to  their  lasting  gratitude; 
though  the  latter  was  still  too  weak,  too  constantly 
in  pain,  to  realise  much  beyond  the  desolating  fact 
that  he,  John  Haughton,  heart  and  sotd  a  regimental 
officer,  stood  bereft  of  that  regiment  for  wfflch  he 
would  gladly  have  laid  down  his  life. 

With  Pottinger  it  was  otherwise.  Disgusted  at 
the  prevailing  pessimism  and  inaction,  he  still  hoped, 
with  the  help  of  Lawrence,  Eyre,  and  Sturt,  to  carry 
out  his  Bala-Hissar  scheme  before  the  Afghans  were 
ready  for  a  fresh  attack. 

But  each  day,  as  perception  grew  clearer,  hope  grew 
fainter.  Lawrence,  at  all  events,  had  done  Us  best. 
He  had  spoken  to  the  Envoy,  who  had  again  spoken 
to  the  General.  Both  men  had  been  to  see  Pottinger 
on  the  subject;  but  Shelton — ^and  again  Shelton — was 
the  burden  of  their  lament.  True,  the  General  him- 
self, shattered  in  nerve  and  health,  shrank  from  the 
risk  involved,  but  he  cotdd  have  been  easily  over- 
ruled were  not  Shelton,  Grant,  or  Bellew  eternally  at 
hand.  Even  Macnaghten  began  to  waver  under  the 
pressure  of  their  persistent  opposition:  and  while  they 
wrangled  the  precious  spell  of  quiescence  slipped 
unutilised  away. 

On  the  2 1st,  after  dinner,  Mackenzie  and  Sturt 
dropped  into  Pottinger 's  room;  Sturt  in  a  state  of 
high  indignation  at  Shelton 's  refusal  to  despatch  a 
picket,  with  guns,  to  intercept  supplies  that  passed 
daily  into  the  city  from  beyond  the  Siah  Sung. 

"The  man's  a  damned  obstructionist!    I  Ve  no 
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patience  with  him!"  the  Sapper  flung  out  hotly. 
"Before  God,  if  those  dearest  to  me  were  not  in 
cantonments,  they  might  blow  up  the  whole  place 
foraUI  *dcare!" 

"I  beg  leave  to  doubt  that!"  Mackenzie  remarked 
smiling;  and  before  Sturt  could  reply  E)n:e  burst  in 
upon  them,  good  news  radiating  from  him  like  light 
from  a  lantern. 

"Gentlemen!  I  Ve  done  it  at  last!"  he  annotmced 
with  a  dramatic  flourish.  "The  Bala-Hissar — ^no 
less!  By  the  blessing  of  Providence  I  got  the  poor 
old  General  into  my  clutches  this  evening.  No  staff- 
officers  admitted!  And  I  fairly  battered  him  into 
consent.  He  will  see  you  to-morrow,  Pottinger. 
Meantime,  we  have  orders  to  draw  up  a  paper  showing 
exactly  the  proportion  of  stores  and  ammtmition 
required,  and  the  best  means  of  transporting  it  to 
the  citadel.  I  am  to  proceed  with  preparing  loads. 
Anderson  is  warned  to  have  his  corps  ready.  You 
and  I  can  make  headway  with  our  report  to-night, — 
and,  please  God,  we  '11  have  no  countermanding 
this  time." 

"  Please  Shdton ! "  muttered  Sturt  with  a  wry  smile ; 
and  the  junior  council  went  home  to  bed  in  better 
spirits  than  it  had  kiiown  these  many  days. 

That  precious  spell  of  quiescence,  though  wasted 
in  cantonments,  had  not  been  wasted  in  the  dty,  and 
the  morrow  brought  a  fresh  outbreak  of  hostilities 
that  for  the  moment  shelved  all  thought  of  an  im- 
mediate move. 

The  garrison  awoke  early  to  the  distant  thunder  of 
drtuns;  and  soon  after,  came  forth  Afghan  horse  and 
foot  in  formidable  numbers.    Streaming  across  the 
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plain,  they  crowned  their  favourite  ridge  between 
cantonments  and  the  Great  Lake,  obviously  bent  on 
occupying  the  village  called  Behmaru  (husbandless), 
from  the  tragedy  of  a  beautiful  girl  buried  within  its 
walls. 

Set  on  a  slope  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  ridge, 
within  easy  musket-shot  of  the  Mission  Compound, 
this  village  should  from  the  first  have  been  held 
by  a  small  detachment  of  British  troops — a  measure 
urged  by  Macnaghten  without  avail.  Its  people  were 
friendly,  its  owner  open  to  bribery,  whereby  alone 
the  Envoy  and  two  distracted  Commissariat  Officers 
had  staved  off  impending  starvation.  Once  let  the 
rebels  establish  themselves  in  Behmaru,  and  the  rear 
defences  would  become  untenable,  the  supply  problem 
impossible  to  solve. 

But  Shelton  and  Elphinstone,  it  seemed,  cared  for 
none  of  these  things.  To-day,  as  before,  Macnaghten 
demanded  the  despatch  of  a  strong  force  to  occupy 
the  village.  To-day,  as  before,  Shelton  sneeringly 
dismissed  civilian  interference;  urging  in  excuse  the 
condition  of  his  men,  exhausted  by  incessant  duty, 
starved  on  half  rations  of  parched  wheat. 

"I  presume,  sir,"  said  he  to  Elphinstone,  with  his 
satiric  air  of  deference,  "that,  as  Brigadier,  I  have 
some  sort  of  voice  in  the  matter;  and,  for  my  part,  I 
protest  against  an  action  that  will  merely  increase 
our  sick  and  wounded  without  proportionate  advan- 
tage gained." 

But  for  once  Elphinstone  saw  with  the  eyes  of 
Macnaghten;  saw,  too,  that  there  were  limits  to  letting 
the  obstructionist  have  things  all  his  own  way,  even 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  Followed  very  high  and  very 
plain  language  between  General  and  Brigadier,  result- 
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ing  in  an  order  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  secure  the  village. 

But  those  who  knew  Shelton,  knew  by  this  time 
how  much  to  expect  from  any  movement  forced  on 
him  against  his  will :  delay  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the 
second,  an  unpromising  leader.  With  Griffiths  and 
his  37th,  Mackenzie  and  his  dare-devil  Jezailchis  at 
command,  Shelton  preferred  before  either — Swayne, 
the  proverbially  ineffectual,  and  the  5th  N.I. 

Before  the  detachment,  with  a  handful  of  cavalry 
and  a  mountain  gun,  had  made  its  leisurely  way  to 
Behmaru,  the  forestallers  had  been  forestalled  by  a 
party  of  Kohistanis  of  no  great  strength,  and  Swa)me, 
disconcerted,  would  neither  advance  nor  retire. 
Vincent  Eyre,  galloping  out  to  support  him  with  the 
Horse  Artillery  gun,  fotmd  him  in  an  orchard  by  the 
roadside,  blazing  away  uselessly  at  an  enemy  whose 
numbers  were  swelled  every  moment  by  reinforce- 
ments from  the  city.  Concentrated  on  the  knoll 
above  the  village,  they  were  now  in  a  position  to  make 
themselves  very  unpleasant — if  no  worse.  Madden- 
ing work  for  Eyre,  Anderson,  and  Walker,  exposed  in 
an  open  field,  wasting  time  and  ammunition,  to  say 
nothing  of  risking  their  lives,  in  support  of  a  leader 
who  had  apparently  come  to  play  at  fireworks  and 
keep  the  enemy  amused. 

Hour  after  hour  Swa)me  dung  to  his  orchard.  The 
gunners  loaded  and  fired,  loaded  and  fired ;  the  cavalry 
sat  on  their  horses,  useless  and  disgusted,  watching 
the  hedges  and  walls  and  the  ridge  spit  flame. 

About  sunset  Shelton  sauntered  out  with  a  few  more 
of  the  5th  to  see  what  was  up.  A  cross-fire  opened 
on  the  guns  from  a  fort  behind,  and  Eyre  shifted  their 
position.     While  doing  so  his  bridle-hand  dropped — 
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limp  and  shattered.  He  glanced  down  at  it,  feeling 
nothing  for  the  moment  but  an  access  of  helpless 
irritation,  then,  swearing  under  his  breath,  he  grasped 
the  reins  with  his  right  hand  and  rode  on. 

Cold  and  darkness  increased;  and  still  the  ridge 
spat  flame.  Nothing  had  been  done,  and  now  nothing 
could  be  done,  but  to  recall  troops  harassed  and 
exhausted  without  rhyme  or  reason — so  far  as  they 
could  see.  Behmaru  had  not  been  stormed,  another 
failure  had  been  added  to  their  list,  and  the  only 
Gunner  available  for  outside  operations  had  been 
seriously  disabled.  Such  was  the  net  result  of  six 
hours '  fighting,  and  the  men  did  not  feel  proud  of  them- 
selves or  of  their  leaders — ^which  was  worse  than  all. 

Shelton  had  proved  his  point  after  a  fashion  pecu- 
liarly his  own;  but  the  obstinate  fact  remained  that 
Behmaru  could  not  be  tamely  allowed  to  go  the 
way  of  the  Godown  Fort  unless  the  military  Chiefs 
were  prepared  to  surrender  at  discretion  for  lack  of 
supplies.  That  the  Afghans  knew  this,  their  tactics 
gave  proof.  Now  was  the  moment  by  one  vigorous 
counterstroke  to  thwart  their  designs.  So  spake 
Macnaghten  that  very  night  when  the  General  called 
a  Council  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  the  one  civilian 
among  them  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  it  to  urge  active 
measures  on  soldiers  strangely  reluctant  to  act. 

An  atmosphere  of  indifference,  almost  antagonism, 
seemed  to  brood  over  them  as  they  listened.  Elphin- 
stone,  courteous  always,  but  profoundly  distrustful, 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  far  better  in  bed.  Shelton, 
who  grumbled  unceasingly  at  the  cold,  had  come 
armed  as  usual  with  his  red  cotton  quilt,  and  now  lay 
rolled  up  in  it  on  a  straw  lotmge — ^a  martyr  to  the 
call  of  duty.     Grant,  Bellew,  and  Colonel  Oliver — 
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croaker-in-chief — could  all  be  relied  on  to  raise  diflB- 
culties  and  distract  the  General,  rather  than  to  support 
his  frailty  of  body  and  mind. 

But  to-night  Macnaghten  was  not  to  be  argued  or 
sneered  out  of  his  humour.  The  day's  failure  must 
be  retrieved  forthwith,  to  which  soldierly  statement 
NichoU's  guns — shelling  the  city  from  the  Bala-Hissar 
— ^boomed  approval  at  regular  intervals.  As  strong  a 
force  as  could  possibly  be  spared  must  march  out  and 
occupy  the  heights  before  the  Afghans  returned — as 
they  surely  would  at  dawn.  That  much,  as  British 
Envoy,  he  had  a  right  to  demand.  That  much — 
after  due  canvassing  and  cavilling — ^was  conceded, 
and  shortly  after  midnight  a  strong  force,  with  the 
Horse  Artillery  gim,  would  be  imder  arms;  Brigadier 
Shelton  to  command  the  whole. 

At  this  point  Shelton  disentangled  himself  from  his 
rezai,  yawned,  sat  upright,  and  begged  to  state  that 
if  they  expected  him  to  do  any  good  by  going  out, 
they  must  give  him  at  least  a  couple  of  guns.  The 
Council  admitted  the  justice  of  his  demand,  but 
regretted  that  only  one  Horse  Artillery  gun  could  be 
manned  for  field  operations.  The  motmtain  train  gun 
had  unfortunately  been  damaged  that  day,  and  could 
not  be  got  ready  for  action  till  the  following  afternoon. 
Shelton  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  further  begged  to 
recommend  that,  while  half  the  detachment  occupied 
the  hill  half  should  simultaneously  attack  Behmaru. 
The  Coimcil  failed  to  see  the  force  of  his  suggestion. 
They  conceived  that  when  the  hill  was  occupied  in 
force,  the  Afghans  would  abandon  the  village. 

Said  Shelton  with  lowering  brows:  "Quite  the 
contrary;  in  my  opinion  they  will  hold  it  with  greater 
pertinacity — ^unless  simultaneously  attacked." 
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But  none  agreed  with  him,  and  he  departed  in  the 
worst  possible  temper.  With  an  obstinate  man,  as 
with  a  pulling  horse,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
give  him  his  head;  and  on  that  particular  evening,  in 
view  of  Shelton's  known  peculiarities,  it  had  been 
better  for  himself  and  others  had  all  minor  details 
been  left  to  his  own  discretion.  As  it  was,  he  took  the 
field  in  a  tempestuous  mood  that  augured  ill  for  the 
troops  imder  his  command. 

By  two  in  the  morning,  under  a  moonless  sky  of 
flashing  stars,  they  were  drawn  up  in  close  order, 
eight  hundred  all  told,  awaiting  the  signal  to  advance. 
The  ancient  earth,  dead  asleep,  seemed  to  hold  her 
breath  in  the  grip  of  frost  as  they  emerged  from  the 
west  gate  on  to  the  plain — an  army  of  shadows; 
cavalry  first,  then  the  lonely  gun,  with  two  htmdred 
spare  men  to  help  it  up  the  ascent,  and  a  hundred 
Sappers  for  earthworks.  Last,  in  a  compact  block 
mass,  the  infantry — seventeen  weak  companies; 
those  of  the  44th  under  Captain  Leighton,  of  the  37th 
under  Major  Kershaw,  13th  L.I.,  and  the  5th  tmder 
their  own  Colonel  Oliver,  a  man  of  much  flesh,  much 
courage,  but  of  a  very  woful  cotmtenance;  the  whole 
led  by  Shelton,  with  Mackenzie — specially  requested — 
for  A.D.C.  Even  Shelton  could  not  fall  foul  of  so 
blessed  a  disposition;  and  though  Mackenzie  himself 
heartily  disliked  the  Brigadier,  he  avoided  friction 
with  him  merely  by  being  the  ntian  he  was. 

On  and  out  into  the  windless  frosty  dark  streamed 
that  silent  mobile  mass  of  shadows;  on  and  out,  to- 
wards the  immobile  mass  that  loomed  ahead,  backed 
afar  off  by  the  giants  of  Pughmdn,  their  nigged 
shoulders  blotting  out  the  stars. 


Darker  and  colder  than  ever,  it  seemed,  on  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  that  Shelton  had  been  sent  out  to  occupy, 
and  continued  to  occupy,  amid  the  astonished  con- 
sideration of  men  and  angels,  for  endless  unprofitable 
hours. 

Up  through  a  narrow  gorge  of  rock  and  boulder  his 
solitary  six-pounder  had  been  hauled  and  hoisted  by 
the  heroic  efforts  of  fotu"  horses  and  two  hundred  men. 
Thence  the  eight  htmdred,  silent  as  might  be,  had 
made  their  way  to  the  north-eastern  end,  and  there 
concentrated  on  a  knoll  overlooking  Behmaru.  To  left 
of  them  a  level  plain  spread  away  towards  the  foot- 
hills, the  Great  Lake  lying  asleep  on  its  bosom.  To 
right  of  them  the  cantonments  made  a  long,  tmbroken 
ink-smudge,  lit  by  intermittent  flashes  of  Warburton  's 
guns.  Still  farther  east  rose  the  Bala-Hissar;  and 
behind  them,  all  Kabul  slept  undisturbed,  unaware. 

The  little  village  beneath  slept  also.  Only,  in  an 
open  enclosure  under  the  knoll,  watch-fires  leapt 
fitfully,  and  leaping,  showed  huddled  Kohistanis 
grown  weary  of  watching.  Full  on  to  that  enclosure 
Sergeant  Mulhall  directed  his  gun,  and  suddenly, 
above  the  sleepers,  heaven  opened.  Out  of  the 
innocuous  dark  came  lightning,  thunder,  and  a  hail- 
storm of  grape. 

A  shout  went  up,  half  terror,  half  defiance.  Men 
stumbled  blindly  to  their  feet  and  fell  back  again — 
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dead.  Others,  snatching  up  their  weapons,  answered 
the  tinseen  devils  with  a  volley  from  their  jezails; 
then  they  also  fled  to  the  shelter  of  houses  or  towers, 
whence  they  responded  to  Mulhall's  thunder,  with 
small  effect. 

Now  was  the  moment  for  inmiediate  action. 

The  downward  rush  of  a  storming  party  would 
have  sufficed,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  village  must 
have  been  theirs.  Mackenzie,  Bellew,  Kershaw  were 
urgent  for  advance.  Sheer  waste  of  breath.  Shdton 
disapproved  of  night-attacks.  He  would  wait  till 
dawn.  He  waited  accordingly,  while  the  cold  and 
the  sense  of  having  been  baulked  of  a  rightful  triumph 
took  heart  and  zest  out  of  his  men. 

Slowly  the  sky  changed  colour;  the  stars  grew  pale. 
The  fire  from  Behmaru  had  slackened  steadily,  and 
now  shadowy  figures  could  be  seen  scunying  over  the 
plain  to  take  refuge  in  a  distant  fort.  Not  a  hundred 
men  remained  in  the  village  when  the  long-delayed 
order  was  given :  Swayne,  with  a  handful  of  the  44th, 
to  storm  the  main  gate;  Kershaw,  with  two  companies 
of  the  37th,  to  co-operate  from  above. 

Was  it  fatality,  or  sheer  lack  of  sense,  that  reiterate 
choice  of  Swayne,  renowned  among  his  fellows  as  one 
who  never  succeeded  in  any  enterprise?  His  present 
task  seemed  simple  enough,  for  the  main  gate  was 
open,  and  through  it  the  Afghans  were  retreating  in 
crowds.  But,  by  some  triumph  of  stupidity,  Swayne 
stumbled  on  a  mere  wicket,  which  he  tried  to  force 
under  a  sharp  fire  from  within.  It  would  appear 
that  he  made  no  great  effort  to  carry  the  place.  His 
men  fell  right  and  left;  and  he  himself,  shot  in  the 
neck,  was  not  slow  in  obeying  Shdton  *s  order  of 
recall. 
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Kershaw,  amazed  and  indignant,  offered  to  go  down 
at  once  and  discount  the  false  start.  For  reward  he 
was  peremptorily  told  to  mind  his  own  business;  and 
from  that  time  forward  the  main  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion seemed  to  be  tacitly  given  up. 

The  sky  lightened;  the  stars  vanished;  a  herald 
radiance  gilded  the  south-east;  and  long  before  the 
Sim  appeared  city,  fort,  and  cantonments  were  very 
much  awake. 

Macnaghten,  Lawrence,  Eyre,  Sturt,  and  a  dozen 
others  were  early  on  the  ramparts,  dose-buttoned  in 
sheepskin  coats,  field-glasses  at  their  eyes.  Lady 
Sale  among  her  chimney-pots — ^that  afforded  cover 
from  stray  bullets — ^had  "a  fine  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  action"  scarce  a  mile  away.  Elphinstone 
came  up  later  with  Grant,  and  in  the  hearts  of  aU 
Iturked  a  conviction  that  this  day 's  issue  would  decide 
their  fate. 

The  sick  and  wounded,  debarred  from  the  thrill  of 
looking  on,  lay  listening — Glistening  to  the  reiterate 
crackle  and  roar  of  musket  and  guns,  longing  for  news 
that  none  could  spare  time  to  bring  them.  Among 
these  were  Pottinger  and  Haughton,  alone  in  their 
small  room,  girding  at  their  respective  disabilities. 
To  Pottinger  the  sensation  irresistibly  recalled  Chan- 
kar.  It  seemed  his  hard  fate,  throughout  this  time 
of  movement  and  stress,  to  be  eternally  listening, 
waiting,  wondering,  while  others  bore  the  burden 
and  reaped  the  glory  of  action — ^that  was,  for  him, 
the  breath  of  life. 

But  this  morning  rebellion  against  his  own  lot  was 
tempered  by  compassion  for  Haughton,  whose  patience 
under  affliction  was,  to  Pottinger,  no  whit  less  admir- 
able than  his  heroism  at  Charikar.    Young  Dr.  Bryce, 
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after  constiltation  with  others,  had  decreed  that  he 
must  undergo  a  second  amputation,  or  he  would 
probably  die  of  exhaustion.  The  23rd  was  the  date 
fixed,  and  early  that  morning  came  Bryce,  a  trifle 
hurried  and  distrait;  laid  out,  in  full  view  of  his 
patient,  a  sinister  array  of  implements,  vanished 
again  on  some  slight  pretext,  and  did  not  return;  for 
the  roll  of  drums  thrilled  through  cantonments  like 
distant  thunder,  presaging  storm,  and  the  ramparts 
claimed  him  as  they  claimed  all  on  that  radiant 
November  morning. 

The  city,  roused  by  strange  doings  on  the  hilltop, 
poured  forth  her  tribesmen  in  response — a  formidable 
mass  of  horse  and  foot,  some  fifteen  thousand  in  all. 
In  the  first  slant  rays  of  light  the  cavalry  streamed 
across  the  plain.  The  footmen,  climbing  the  southern 
end  of  the  hill,  swarmed  over  it  like  ants,  clustering 
thickest  where  the  narrow  gorge  cleft  it  in  two. 

And  lo,  across  the  cleft  Shelton  's  handful  of  troops, 
chilled  to  the  bone,  faint  with  fatigue  and  thirst, 
their  water-bottles  empty,  and  never  a  drop  to  be 
found  on  that  inhospitable  height.  Down  there,  in 
Behmaru  village,  were  water,  fire,  and  cover  in  abun- 
dance. By  seizing  and  holding  it  Shelton  would,  at 
one  stroke,  have  achieved  his  objective,  doubled  the 
strength  of  his  position,  and  minimised  the  sufferings 
of  his  men.  But  most  of  those  present  knew,  by 
experience,  that  superfluous  consideration  for  troops 
serving  under  him  was  not  "the  Brigadier's  way  " — s, 
fact  amply  proved  by  his  proceedings  on  the  ridge. 

Leaving  Kershaw  with  three  companies  to  keep  the 
knoll  above  the  village,  Shelton  had  marched  the  rest 
of  his  troops  towards  the  gorge.  Here  they  were 
massed  in  mixed  squares,  soldiers  with  sepoys,  one 
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regiment  with  another,  so  that  no  man  knew  his 
place,  and  all  previous  training  was  anntdled.  Never, 
perhaps,  save  on  Behmaru  heights,  have  British 
squares  been  so  formed  and  so  placed — ^perched, 
unprotected,  on  a  steep  ridge  "to  resist  the  distant  fire 
of  infantry;  thus  presenting  a  solid  mass  against  the 
aim  of  the  best  marksmen  in  the  world."  Two 
hundred  yards  behind  the  first  square  a  second  was 
drawn  up,  and  jammed  in  between  the  two,  helpless 
and  disgusted,  were  troops  of  cavalry  that  should 
have  been  acting  freely  on  the  plain  below. 

The  Afghans,  crouched  behind  boulders  and  hillocks, 
must  have  laughed  in  their  hearts,  whilst  their  btillets 
decimated  that  jvunbled  mass  of  troops.  .  .  . 

For  at  every  volley  the  men  fell,  the  horses  fell;  and 
their  comrades,  filling  up  the  gaps,  knew  themselves 
doomed  without  hope  of  retaliation.  Laing,  in  charge 
of  the  Sappers,  urged  rapid  construction  of  breast- 
works. No  time  for  construction,  he  was  told;  the 
men  were  too  busy  fighting.  Too  busy  falling,  rather ; 
for  the  jezails  rang  out  again;  and  again  the  front 
ranks  were  mown  down. 

Mercifully  there  was  the  gun — the  one  gun  that 
had  no  business  to  be  there  without  a  fellow  to  take 
up  fire  when  the  vent  became  too  hot  for  serving. 
But  it  was  a  gun  from  Nicholl's  troop,  and  imder 
Sergeant  Mtdhall's  direction  was  served  so  nobly,  so 
unceasingly,  that  too  soon  the  vent  became  useless, 
and  the  anununition  vanished  with  frightful  speed. 
Messengers  to  cantonments,  demanding  more,  hurried 
downhill  in  the  teeth  of  flying  bullets,  and  for  a  space 
the  gun  fell  silent.  But  still  the  jezails  sang  on — 
thousands  of  them  in  one  breath;  and  still  the  fore- 
most ranks  fell  to  pieces  like  a  shattered  wall. 
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On  the  plain,  vast  masses  of  cavalry,  sweeping  and 
whirling,  threatened  Shelton's  right  flank,  reinforced 
Behmaru,  and  surrounded  the  British  position  at 
all  points  but  that  which  faced  cantonments.  Gtm 
and  musket  ammunition  were  almost  spent,  but  soon 
the  vent  would  be  cool  enough  to  serve  it  with  what 
remained. 

It  was  now  near  ten.  For  more  than  six  hours, 
without  food  or  drink,  the  troops  had  uselessly 
occupied  that  accursed  ridge;  for  three  hours  more 
they  had  been  mercilessly  exposed  by  a  leader  in 
whom  all  confidence  was  gone.  And  still  the  jezails 
sang  on — exultant,  distracting  attention  from  doings 
unseen  by  Shdton  because  of  rising  ground, 
yet  clearly  visible  from  the  ramparts  across  the 
plain. 

Through  their  field-glasses  those  distant  watchers 
saw  how  a  small  party  of  Ghazis — perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty — crept  down  into  the  gorge  and  clambered 
cautiously  up  toward  that  unsuspecting  square. 
Suddenly  they  sprang  into  view,  crouched  behind 
boulders,  and  fired  with  deadly  precision.  A  volley 
from  the  startled  troops  sent  a  himdred  bullets  keen- 
ing harmlessly  over  their  heads;  and  they,  springing 
nearer,  planted  three  standards — ^red,  yellow,  and 
green — ^within  thirty  yards  of  Shelton's  sullen, 
dispirited  front  rank. 

Straightway  there  rang  out  the  order :  "  Forward — 
fix  bayonets — charge  I '  * 

Not  a  man  stirred — ^but  many  fell.  Dead  tired  and 
htmgry,  utterly  disheartened  by  their  false  position, 
nothing  would  now  induce  them  to  stir  hand  or  foot 
at  Shelton's  command.  He  himself  stood  forward; 
bullets  buzzing  round  him  like  hornets.     ''Come  on. 
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men!  Damn  you,  come  on!"  he  shouted  furiously. 
'*  Fix  bayonets — chargel " 

Not  a  bayonet  was  shifted.  He  stood  alone. 
Only  the  Ghazis  came  on. 

"Ten  rupees  for  the  man  who  takes  a  standard — 
Now  ihenT*  he  called,  reduced  to  bribery;  and  Mac- 
kenzie capped  him  promptly:  "A  hundred  rupees  for 
the  flag!" 

A  pause; — ^then  there  came  forward  one  solitary 
Havildar  of  the  37th:  and  Mackenzie,  bitterly  dis- 
heartened, bade  him  return  to  his  place. 

It  was  all  a  matter  of  minutes — desperate  minutes, 
unforgettable  to  those  who  survived.  Ofiicers  vainly 
conmianding,  vainly  exhorting,  themselves  set  gallant 
examples — equally  vain.  Mackintosh,  Laing,  Troup, 
Leighton,  Mackenzie — ^all  sprang  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  snatching  up  great  stones,  hurled  them  at  the 
Ghazis,  who  responded  in  kind. 

Mackintosh  fell  dead.  A  btillet  took  Mackenzie 
in  the  shoulder.  He  swayed  faint  and  dizzy;  but  a 
Sergeant  put  an  arm  round  him,  supporting  him  to  the 
rear. 

Very  soon  he  was  back  again;  and  as  he  returned, 
there  leaped  a  Ghazi  ahead  of  his  fellows,  whirling 
his  blade  and  yelling  defiance. 

Forth  to  meet  him  ran  the  one  gallant  Havildar, 
who,  instead  of  charging,  dealt  him  a  side-stroke  that 
brought  both  men  to  earth.  Locked  in  a  death-grip, 
they  rose  and  fell  and  rose  again;  while  thousands 
looked  on. 

The  Ghazi  prevailed;  but  a  bullet  nipped  his 
triumph  in  the  bud;  and  over  the  fallen  pair  the 
Afghans  made  a  swift  determined  rush  on  Mulhall's 
silenced  gun. 
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Shelton's  front  ranks,  utterly  confounded,  wavered, 
broke  and  fled  like  sheep.  Only  the  Gunners  valiantly 
stood  their  ground ;  young  Laing  waving  his  sword  and 
cheering  them  on.  One  fell;  another  fell.  Three 
times  Mulhall  was  struck,  yet  he  budged  not  a  foot. 
Then  Laing  pitched  forward,  his  sword  still  aloft, 
a  cheer  on  his  lips,  "the  battle  spirit  hurtling  his 
blood.  .  .  ." 

And  now  it  was  Anderson  and  Bott  who  took  up 
the  word.  ''Cavalry  to  the  front!  Draw  swords! 
Gallop— charge!*' 

On  the  last  word  three  or  four  officers  cantered 
forward — alone. 

Three  hundred  good  troopers,  demoralised  by  bad 
generalship,  could  not  be  induced  to  charge  half  their 
own  number  on  foot. 

The  Ghazis  shouted  afresh,  and  with  one  irresistible 
rush  overwhelmed  the  guns.  Mulhall  and  his  two 
unwounded  men,  stanch  to  the  last,  fell  back — heart- 
sick and  desperate — on  the  ranks  that  would  give 
them  no  support. 

But  panic  had  not  yet  demoralised  all.  The  second 
square  held.  Kershaw's  reserve  held.  Shelton,  sud- 
denly inspired,  bade  the  "Halt"  be  sounded;  and 
that  which  the  men  would  not  do  to  command,  they 
did  by  instinct.  Mechanically  obedient,  they  stopped 
dead,  turned  about  and  fell  into  Une.  The  officers 
cheered  and  led  them  on.  With  a  great  shout  the 
men  followed,  and  now  it  was  the  Ghazis  who  fled, 
astounded,  forsaking  the  gun,  but  carrying  oflE  the 
limber  and  horses. 

Mulhall  and  his  dauntless  two  pounced  upon  their 
treasure,  cool  enough  now  for  instant  use.  Apt  to 
the  moment's  need  came  ammunition  from  canton- 
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ments;  and  the  devoted  lascars  who  brought  it  re- 
turned yet  again  with  a  flying  demand  for  fresh  horses 
and  limber,  plus  the  motmtain  train  gun;  a  request 
sent  direct  to  Grant  by  Colin  Troup. 

And  now  the  welcome  thtmder  boomed  forth  again. 
Home  batteries  roared  in  reply.  Shrapnel  and  grape 
did  their  appointed  work;  and  suddenly,  on  the  plain, 
arose  a  tumult — ^not  of  triumph,  but  dismay.  Abdul- 
lah Khan,  leader  of  cavalry,  had  fallen  mortally  hurt. 
Straightway  his  followers  closed  rotmd  him,  careless 
of  all  but  the  need  of  conveying  him  safely  from  the 
field.  Panic  confusion  spread  fast  and  far.  The 
cavalry,  with  one  accord,  swarmed  after  their  wounded 
leader.  The  infantry,  hearing  that  cry  and  supposing 
them  discomfited,  followed  suit ;  till  the  thousands  that 
swarmed  upon  the  hill  were  in  full  flight;  and  to  all 
appearance  the  British  troops  were  left  victors  in 
spite  of  themselves. 

Lady  Sale,  on  her  housetop,  believing  all  was  well 
ended,  hurried  down  to  snatch  a  hasty  breakfast  and 
record  her  vision  of  the  fight.  On  the  ramparts,  she 
saw  Macnaghten  and  Elphinstone  standing  together; 
heard  the  civilian  beg  the  soldier  to  send  out  fresh 
troops  and  pursue  the  flying  Afghans  into  the  city: 
heard  the  soldier  denotmce  that  admirable  suggestion 
as  ''a  wild  scheme,"  quite  unfeasible;  and  so  passed 
on  in  high  disgust.  At  all  events,  thought  she,  Shelton 
must  either  follow  up  the  advantage  so  miraculously 
given,  or  fall  back  on  Behmaru  and  hold  it  in  strength. 

But  Shelton  did  neither.  His  troops,  though  par- 
tially in  hand  again,  were  now  too  few,  too  worn  out 
and  disheartened  for  a  vigorous  advance.  Where- 
fore he  cltmg  obstinately  to  the  hill  he  had  been  sent 
to  hold;  while  the  Afghans,  heartened  by  reinforce- 
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ments  from  the  city,  came  swarming  back  again  with 
renewed  vigour  and  zest. 

In  that  moment  the  phantom  gleam  of  victory  was 
extingtdshed  for  good. 

Horses  and  a  limber  had  arrived  from  cantonments, 
but  no  second  gtm ;  and  the  odds  were  fearfully  against 
the  dispirited  handful  on  the  ridge.  So  plain  to 
Colin  Mackenzie  was  their  false  position,  their  im- 
certain  temper  and  the  certainty  of  defeat  in  its  most 
disastrous  form,  that  he  begged  Shelton  either  to  fall 
back  on  the  village  or  retreat  while  yet  there  was  time. 

"No  need  for  either,"  was  the  answer  he  got. 
"We  '11  hold  the  hill  some  time  longer  yet." 

Mackenzie  scanned  the  unpromising  lines  of  faces 
in  that  first  square.  ** How  long,  I  wonder?"  was  his 
thought;  but  no  more  could  be  said. 

From  the  city  and  from  outlying  villages  the  return- 
ing tide  of  Afghans  swept  forward — ^untrained,  un- 
disciplined, but  resistless  as  the  sea.  Soon  the  plains 
on  either  hand  were  black  with  them:  the  hill  was 
black  with  them:  the  air  filled  with  their  leaden  greet- 
ings to  the  fool  Feringhis,  who  did  not  seem  to  know 
when  victory  was  theirs.  And  still  they  swarmed 
upward,  more  and  yet  more  of  them;  till  the  ridge 
became  a  giant  porcupine  dealing  death  from  every 
quill. 

Again  the  jezails  rang  out.  Again  Shelton  *s  front 
ranks  were  mown  down  like  grass  in  spring  and  the 
thunder  of  that  unequal  fight  rolled  on. 

Mtdhall's  gunners  loading  and  firing,  loading  and 
firing,  wrought  terrible  havoc  in  the  close-packed 
crowd;  but  living  men  poured  like  water  into  the  gaps; 
with  every  service  the  vent  grew  hotter;  and  still  no 
sign  of  the  second  gun. 
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By  now  it  was  near  noon.  For  ten  unprofitable 
hours  the  eight  hundred — ^that  were  not  now  six 
hundred — ^had  held  the  ridge,  with  little  advantage  to 
others  and  at  hideous  disadvantage  to  themselves; 
for  there  were  surer  hands  and  eyes  than  their  own 
across  the  gorge. 

Thrice  the  face  of  Shelton's  first  square  went  all  to 
pieces;  thrice  it  was  made  up.  He  himself,  always 
in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  was  struck  five  times  without 
appreciable  effect. 

''Mackenzie!*'  he  shouted,  "tell  Kershaw  to  bring 
up  the  reserve." 

Mackenzie  galloped  along  the  ridge;  found  the 
reserve  fighting  its  own  sharp  fight  with  a  strongly 
reinforced  Behmaru;  foimd  Kershaw  loth  to  obey  an 
order  that  would  make  bad  worse  by  cutting  them  off 
from  cantonments. 

"  Tell  the  Brigadier,  *'  said  he,  "  that  if  we  are  to  get 
back  at  all — ^which  we  ought  to  have  done  an  hour 
ago — I  beg  to  suggest  that  he  should  retire  on 
me.  My  position  here  is  twice  as  strong  as  his 
own. 

Mackenzie  nodding  decisive  agreement,  rode  off. 

And  while  he  rode,  the  distant  watchers  on  the 
ramparts  could  see  how  again  a  party  of  Ghazis — 
more  formidable  than  the  first — crept  down  and  up 
the  narrow  gorge,  and  rushed,  with  a  demoniacal 
yell,  on  Shelton's  demoralised  square.  By  ill-luck, 
he  himself  stepped  back  a  few  paces  to  give  an  order— 
and  the  trifling  movement  sufficed.  Appalled  by 
that  sudden  onset,  the  front  ranks  wavered  and  broke; 
stumbled  blindly  over  dead  and  dying;  pitched  head* 
long  into  rear-rank  comrades,  who  tximed  and  ran 
also: — anywhere,  anywhere,  away  from  the  forest  of 
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naked  blades  that  descended  all  bright  and  rose  all 
red.  •  .  . 

In  vain  officers  shouted,  coerced,  appealed.  Sol- 
diers and  sepoys  alike  were  now  mere  panic-stricken 
units  of  humanity — ^not  troops  any  more.  .  .  . 

Earth  holds  many  kinds  of  hells;  but  few  more 
hideous  than  that  of  a  battle-field  where  the  men's 
courage  and  confidence  in  their  General  are  gone 
beyond  recall;  and  officers,  the  bravest  and  the  most 
devoted,  have  no  power  to  save  them  from  them- 
selves. So  it  was  that  day  on  Behmaru  Ridge.  The 
second  square,  seeing  the  first  in  full  fiight,  the  onrush 
of  Ghazis,  the  knives  bright  with  blood  of  their  com- 
rades, broke  and  ran  also,  deaf  to  entreaty  or  com- 
mand. 

Mackenzie's  heart  sickened  as  he  charged  into  the 
midst  of  them,  seeking  the  Brigadier.  Instead,  he 
came  upon  Troup,  dismounted  and  shepherding 
certain  backward  ones  with  the  flat  of  his  sword. 

"Mount,  Troup,  mount!"  he  shouted,  "and  find 
out  what  's  come  to  that  second  gun.  It  might  just 
prevent  the  very  worst " 

Even  while  he  spoke,  Troup,  on  his  galloway, 
flashed  past — ^and  on  down  the  rugged  slope  towards 
cantonments.  From  the  western  plain  a  horde  of 
cavalry  came  charging  up  and  over  the  ridge  with 
splendid  effect,  to  the  utter  discomflture  of  Shelton's 
broken  battalions;  up  and  over,  before  Kershaw  could 
join  the  main  body,  isolating  his  three  companies 
and  cutting  them  up  almost  to  a  man.  The  carnage 
was  fearful;  horses  riding  men  down  and  striking 
them  under;  oaths,  yells,  adjurations  of  officers;  and 
over  all  the  brooding  smoke-cloud  from  thousands  of 
jezails,  the  ceaseless  roar  of  savage  warfare. 
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Now,  as  before,  the  European  Gunners  and  their 
Sergeant,  fronting  the  gorge,  were  the  last  to  give 
way;  and  even  when  the  bad  moment  came,  they  met 
it  like  men.  Whipping  out  their  swords,  they  swung 
round  and  dashed,  full  gallop,  down  the  steep  descent; 
dashed  headlong  through  the  nightmare  chaos  of 
friend  and  foe,  heedless  of  all  but  the  safety  of  their 
gun.  Behind  them  it  lurched  and  clattered  like  a 
live  thing.  The  ground  was  horribly  uneven.  There 
were  hummocks,  there  were  boulders,  and  great  stones 
without  number.  Over  them  all  the  gim  leaped 
unharmed  till  the  plain  was  almost  reached  and  the 
hearts  of  the  Gunners  gladdened  at  the  sight.  One 
more  stretch  of  bad  groimd — the  last:  and  so  it 
proved. 

There  came  a  tremendous  lurch,  and  the  gun- 
carriage  that  had  righted  itself  a  dozen  times  crashed 
over,  wheels  aloft.  The  horses,  checked  in  mid- 
career,  strained  madly  at  their  traces,  pawing  the 
air.  The  men — only  three  of  them  alive  now,  and 
they  desperately  wounded — could  do  no  more.  Sur- 
rounded and  overwhelmed,  five  invincibles  against 
thousands,  they  escaped  as  by  a  miraclie,  with  bare 
life;  but  the  gun — so  nobly  served,  so  nobly  defended 
— was  theirs  no  longer,  to  serve  or  to  defend. 

On,  inexorably  on,  they  were  swept  by  the  mingled 
tide  of  flight  and  pursuit,  of  friend  and  foe;  cavalry 
and  infantry  violently  shaken  together  like  pieces  of  a 
broken  puzzle,  and  so  closely  mingled  that  Guimers 
on  the  ramparts  dared  not  fire  lest  they  kill  their  own 
who  were  falling  too  fast.  In  the  midst  of  that 
surging  pandemoniimi  their  comrades,  even  on  the 
brink  of  safety,  were  being  sabred,  ridden  down, 
trampled  under  by  relentless  fanatics. 
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Yet  all  were  not  relentless.  Round  Kershaw  and 
his  remnant,  in  their  evil  hour,  there  rode  three  times 
the  Minister,  Osman  Khan,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
their  swords  cleaving  the  air,  yet  never  descending  to 
smite — ^whereby  alone  that  remnant  lived  to  tell  the 
tale. 

And  what  of  Troup's  bold  dash  for  the  mountain 
train  gun  that  was  to  avert  the  worst? 

Long  since  he  had  galloped  unscathed  through  the 
western  gate;  had  found  the  gun,  with  its  infantry 
escort  just  ready  to  start;  had  given  the  word  and 
turned  his  horse,  when  Grant,  of  all  people,  came  upon 
the  scene.  Promptly  and  peremptorily  he  vetoed 
the  move,  on  the  score  that  it  was  now  too  late,  and 
that  lives  would  be  sacrificed  to  no  purpose.  Yet 
was  E)rre  convinced  that,  if  the  lesser  gun  had  gone 
out,  then  it  would  have  saved  the  greater  one  and 
averted  the  supreme  disaster  of  the  day. 

But,  though  Troup  was  frustrated,  there  were 
others  who  did  what  little  they  could  to  check  the 
exultant  foe.  Prom  the  Mission  Compound  the 
Shah's  6th  Infantry  opened  a  brisk  fire.  Lieutenant 
Hardjrman,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  charged  across 
the  plain  to  join  Walker,  and  a  handful  of  sowars 
rallied  by  heroic  effort.  But  even  as  they  met, 
Walker  doubled  up  in  the  saddle  and  was  carried  back 
to  die. 

Hasan  Khan  and  his  Jezailchis  still  crouched  behind 
walls  and  watercourses,  still  loaded  and  fired  with 
deliberate  aim  and  murderous  effect.  Here  Mac- 
kenzie joined  them  and  remained  to  help.  Heart- 
breaking to  witness  the  panic  flight  of  men,  who  were 
no  cowards  by  nature;  the  futile  heroism  of  ofl&cers, 
rall3dng  and  imploring  to  the  last.     So  complete  was 
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the  rout  that  detachments  in  the  Yaghi  Port  and  a 
small  Musjid  near  cantonments  left  their  posts  and 
fled  back  to  the  sheepfold,  convinced  that  the  end  of 
all  had  come. 

Elphinstone,  almost  beside  himself,  hobbled  out  of 
the  gate  to  rally  the  fugitives;  fired,  no  doubt,  by  the 
pathetic  hope  that  the  sight  of  their  decrepit  leader 
fearlessly  exposing  himself  might  shame  them  to  a 
semblance  of  manhood. 

Vain  hope!  Ten  minutes  foimd  him  back  within 
the  gates,  scarcely  able  to  stand  against  the  inpouring 
torrent  of  humanity. 

''Useless,  sir,  useless!*'  he  lamented  to  Macnaghten. 
"They  're  no  better  than  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  run. 
I  did  manage  to  get  a  handful  together.  But  Lord, 
sir,  when  I  said  to  them  'Eyes  right!'  they  all  looked 
the  other  way."  Which  priceless  remark  Lady  Sale 
chanced  to  hearinpassing,anddulyrecorded  that  night. 

"A  flock  of  sheep  on  the  run"  they  were  indeed, 
that  pitiful  rabble  of  horse  and  foot,  pursuers  and 
pursued.  George  Lawrence,  watching  from  the  ram- 
parts, never  forgot  the  mingled  shame  and  horror 
of  the  sight;  shame,  intensified  by  the  conviction  of 
all  who  stood  there  that  purstiit  wotdd  not  cease  at 
the  gateway;  that  the  victorious  thousands  must 
inevitably  gallop  on  unchecked,  and  crown  their 
achievement  with  wholesale  massacre. 

The  main  mass  of  cavalry  swept  near  and  nearer, 
headed  by  Osman  Khan;  but  at  the  last — as  if  obedi- 
ent to  some  preconceived  plan  or  sudden  word  of 
conMnand — every  man  of  them  wheeled  sharply  to  the 
right.  Straightway  the  gates  crashed  to,  and  the 
victors,  with  shouts  of  exultation,  galloped  on  to 
the  city. 
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There  had  been  many  black  days  in  Kabul  canton- 
ments; but,  so  far,  none  blacker  than  this.  From 
that  time  even  the  most  sanguine,  the  most  resolute, 
began  to  lose  heart;  so  obvious  was  it  that  the  incom- 
petency of  their  leaders  had  broken  the  spirit  of  men 
already  unnerved  by  cold  and  hunger  and  incessant 
duty.  Only,  in  justice  to  Shelton,  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  if  his  original  suggestion  had  been 
followed,  or  he  had  been  reinforced  at  the  critical 
moment,  as  Macnaghten  proposed,  victory  would  have 
been  decisive,  and  he  himself  extolled  to  the  skies. 
As  it  was,  none  had  a  good  word  for  him,  while  the 
conviction  lay  like  a  stone  upon  the  hearts  of  all  that 
nothing  more  could  be  achieved  by  fighting. 

And  as  if  by  way  of  ironic  consolation,  came  sounds 
of  lively  jubilation  from  the  city,  confirming  the 
rumoured  arrival  of  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 


VI 


Among  all  the  tribal  chiefs  gathered  together  in  Kabul 
city,  Akbar  Khan  stood  out  in  high  relief  as  his  father, 
the  Amir,  had  done  before  him.  A  man  of  fine 
physique  and  commanding  presence,  of  unlimited 
resource  and  daring,  a  son  with  family  wrongs  to 
redress  and  a  lost  kingdom  to  regain,  he  seemed  to  the 
Afghans  a  heaven-sent  leader,  pre-ordained  to  exert 
a  mighty  influence  over  the  destinies  of  all. 

Of  a  truth  DOst  Mahomed  had  passed  on  much  of 
his  remarkable  personality  to  this,  his  favourite  son: 
the  finely  cut  aquiline  features  and  breadth  of  brow; 
the  mingled  power  and  sensuality  of  mouth  and 
chin;  the  fine  modelling  of  eyes  darkly  aglow  with  a 
fiery  spirit,  quick  to  leap  forth  in  fierce  words  and 
fiercer  deeds.  But  though  the  face  showed  much  of  the 
Amir's  native  nobility  and  good  humour,  there  was 
more  of  cruelty  in  the  curves  of  the  nostrils  and  of 
the  sensuous  lips.  Like  his  father,  Akbar's  finer 
qualities  were  inherent,  his  worst  faults  the  outcome 
of  a  youth  so  undisciplined  that  he  had  no  notion  of 
self-control.  Like  his  father,  therefore,  Akbar  was 
compact  of  bewildering  contradictions.  He  possessed 
talent  without  knowledge,  energy  without  prudence, 
courage  without  coolness,  decision  without  self- 
control,  liberality  without  principle.  Among  friends 
he  was  the  most  jovial  and  good-hearted  of  men;  but 
once  let  that  inner  fire  flare  up,  and  he  was  capable 
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of  committing  any  atrocity  in  the  sacred  name  of 
revenge.  Impetuous  and  passionate  though  he  was; 
blown  this  way  and  that  by  gusts  of  violent  feeling; 
yet  his  courage  and  penetration,  his  past  injuries  and 
present  ambitions,  marked  him  as  the  leader  of  leaders 
for  the  Afghan  cause. 

For  more  than  two  years,  at  the  pleasure  of  his 
enemies,  Mahomed  Akbar  had  been  outcast  from  home 
and  country.  Now  it  was  meet  that  others  should 
sufiEer  at  his  pleasure;  and  his  fixed  determination  to 
prevail  infected  even  those  among  the  chiefs  who  most 
resented  Barakzai  dominion — the  Duranis,  Kazzil- 
bashes,  and  the  lords  of  the  Kohistan.  That  his 
appearance  on  the  scene  had  coincided  with  a  victory 
snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  defeat  was  an  omen 
obviously  in  his  favour;  and  he  made  the  most  of  a 
happy  chance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  arrived  on  the  22nd  and 
had  discovered  without  loss  of  time  the  weakest 
points  in  the  British  position.  But  at  present  he 
preferred  ostensibly  to  leave  matters  in  the  hands  of 
his  cousin,  Osman  Khan,  whom  the  Envoy  trusted 
more  readily  than  any  of  his  fellows.  Had  he  not, 
on  that  fatal  2nd  of  November,  saved  the  life  of 
Captain  Henry  Dnunmond,  an  officer  in  the  Shah's 
service,  and  kept  him  until  now  in  the  sacred  precincts 
of  his  zenana? 

Nor  was  Drummond  the  only  British  oflBcer  so 
honoured  and  so  saved  from  death.  Handsome 
James  Skinner — commonly  called  ''Gentleman  Jim" 
— had,  on  that  same  morning,  disguised  himself  as 
an  Afghan  and  slipped  through  a  side-door  into  the 
house  next  his  own,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  inrush 
of  an  infuriated  mob.    His  neighbour,  grateftd  for 
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past  kindness,  welcomed  him  warmly.  A  party  of  pur- 
suing Afghans  followed  after;  but  there  came  swiftly 
forth  from  the  women's  quarters  a  little  old  lady, 
who — in  defiance  of  danger  and  every  prejudice  of 
her  race — seized  Skinner  by  the  hand  crying  out 
joyfully,  "  My  son !  my  son !  is  it  thou  indeed?  *'  Wav- 
ing aside  those  who  came  near,  she  drew  him  rapidly 
within,  where  none  dared  follow;  then,  murmuring 
shyly,  "The  Sahib  will  forgive,"  bade  him  sit  in  a 
comer  and  flung  a  burkha  over  his  head.  She  was 
the  mother  of  his  host,  it  transpired;  and  the  Sahib  did 
more  than  forgive.  He  blest  that  noble  little  woman 
from  his  heart,  while  he  heard  afar  oflE  the  groans  and 
imprecations  of  those  who  searched  his  house  in  vain. 

There  he  had  remained  these  three  weeks,  treated 
by  the  family  as  one  of  themselves;  and  though  the 
whole  place  was  searched  more  than  once,  none 
betrayed  him,  nor  did  the  men  of  the  household  dream 
of  resenting  his  presence  in  the  zenana, — ^facts  suflB- 
dent  to  prove  that  although  his  race  might  be  detested 
on  political  grounds,  the  Sahib  himself  was  treated 
on  his  merits. 

Akbar  knew  already  of  Drununond's  whereabouts; 
but  of  Skinner's  not  yet.  He  was  much  taken  up, 
for  the  moment,  with  other  discoveries  more  essential 
to  his  evolving  plan  of  campaign.  From  the  Ghilzais 
he  had  heard  their  version  of  Macnaghten's  abortive 
attempt  to  buy  their  friendship;  and  Mohun  Lai's 
secret  transactions  were  beginning  to  leak  out.  The 
munshi  had  been  singularly  unwise  in  his  choice  of 
confidants:  and  now  something  more  than  a  whisper 
went  round  that  Abdullah  had  not  been  wounded  by 
a  British  shell,  but  shot  from  behind  a  wall  by  one 
Abdul  Aziz,  who  came  by  night  and  clamoured  for 
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"'  balance  due, "  assuring  Mohun  Lai  that  poison  would 
soon  complete  the  work  of  the  jezail. 

On  the  26th  also  Mir  Musjidi  died  very  suddenly — 
it  was  said  from  the  result  of  former  wounds.  But 
there  were  those  who  knew  otherwise;  and  again 
Mohun  Lai  was  pestered  for  "balance  due."  Con- 
vinced that  he  was  obeying,  through  ConoUy,  the 
orders  of  Macnaghten,  he  had  already  advanced 
nine  thousand  rupees.  But  the  remaining  twelve 
thousand  was  not  lightly  to  be  squandered;  where- 
fore, with  a  Shylock  nicety,  he  refused  to  pay  the 
balance,  alleging  that  the  heads  had  not  been  brought 
in  according  to  agreement. 

Here  was  folly  piled  on  infamy.  Such  a  secret  was 
not  likely  to  be  well  guarded  by  disappointed  and 
angry  ;nen;  and  whispers  soon  gave  place  to  open 
speech  free  from  any  peddling  exactitude  as  to  facts. 
Amazed  and  indignant  chiefs  became  suddenly  aware 
that  the  British  Envoy  was  reported  to  have  set  a 
price  on  their  heads;  that  he,  the  fountain  of  honour 
and  justice,  had  been  tampering  with  their  followers, 
trying  to  do  by  underhand  means  that  which  his 
troops  lacked  courage  to  achieve. 

Akbar's  arrival  at  such*  a  moment  wfts  doubly 
propitious,  both  for  himself  and  them.  "Naturally 
embittered,*'  wrote  Durand,  "against  the  British 
power,  intimation  of  these  secret  machinations  enabled 
him  to  keep  alive  suspicion,  destroy  all  confidence  in 
British  good  faith,  and  fan  into  flame  the  spirit  of 
implacable  hostility."  Very  soon  also  he  realised 
that  the  battle  was  no  longer  against  soldiers  but 
against  three  indefatigable  Commissariat  officers; 
that  to  defeat  the  three,  by  forbidding  villagers  to 
deal  with  them  on  pain  of  death,  would  be  to  hold  in 
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the  hollow  of  his  hand  a  starving  army — that  is  worse 
than  none. 

Thus  swiftly  and  vigorously  he  laid  his  plans 
for  ultimate  victory;  for  the  present,  it  was  deemed 
that  Generals  openly  defeated  might  be  sufficiently 
humbled  and  alarmed  to  consider  terms  of  surrender. 
On  the  24th,  therefore,  Macnaghten  received  a  letter 
to  that  effect  from  his  good  friend  Osman  Khan,  who 
took  great  credit  to  himself  for  **  checking  the  ardour" 
of  his  followers  and  saving  the  British  force  from  total 
destruction;  which  last  was  not  the  wish  of  any  right- 
minded  Afghan  chiefs.  They  desired  only  that  the 
British  should  depart  in  peace,  leaving  them  to 
rule  their  own  land  with  a  King  of  their  own  choos- 
ing: a  friendly  and  reasonable  statement  of  the 
case. 

But  Macnaghten  had  also  received  through  ConoUy 
an  urgent  request  from  the  King  of  Lord  Auckland's 
choosing,  that  the  whole  force  should  join  him  in  the 
Bala-Hissar  without  loss  of  time.  ConoUy  agreed 
that  thus  alone  could  the  safety  and  honour  of  that 
force  be  insured;  and  Macnaghten's  conviction  on 
that  point  has  already  been  shown.  But  Shelton  and 
Elphinstone,  notorious  for  disagreement,  were  in  this 
respect  fatally  united.  Had  they  been  in  league  with 
Akbar,  they  could  not  have  played  more  persistently 
into  his  hands.  Elphinstone  now  declared  himself 
"the  more  confirmed  in  his  original  opinion,"  from 
the  harassed  and  dispirited  state  of  the  troops;  and 
Shelton  marshalled  a  formidable  array  of  objections. 
These  entirely  failed  to  convince  Pottinger  and  Eyre, 
who  still  declared  the  move  to  be  practicable  and 
imperative;  the  risks  of  a  kind  that  "  soldiers  ought 
unhesitatingly  to  incur."     Better,  in  their  view,  the 
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dreaded  ruin  than  inglorious  surrender;  better,  in- 
finitely better,  death  than  disgrace. 

But  though  there  were  many  like-minded  among 
their  fellows,  such  sentiments  did  not  find  favour  with 
the  General's  Council,  on  whose  action,  or  inaction, 
hung  the  lives  of  all;  and  Macnaghten,  distracted  by 
military  apathy  and  indecision,  turned  his  mind 
reluctantly  towards  the  letter  of  Osman  Khan.  Next 
morning  he  wrote  of  it  to  Elphinstone,  at  the  same 
time  asking  him,  in  plain  terms,  whether  he  really 
believed  it  impossible  to  hold  his  position  in  the 
country.  Elphinstone's  reply  was  unequivocal.  A 
long  letter,  parading  the  difiiculties  and  deficiencies 
that  beset  him,  paved  the  way  for  his  foregone  con- 
clusion: **I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  feasible 
any  longer  to  maintain  our  position  in  this  country, 
and  that  you  ought  to  avail  yourself  of  the  offer  to 
negotiate." 

Confronted  by  that  proof  of  incapacity  and  un- 
soldierly  spirit,  Macnaghten  could  do  no  less  than 
send  word  to  the  city  that  a  deputation  would  be  re- 
ceived and  reasonable  terms  considered.  Accordingly, 
on  the  27th,  two  minor  chiefs,  duly  met  by  Lawrence 
and  Trevor,  were  ushered  into  the  guard-room  of 
the  eastern  gate,  where  Macnaghten  awaited  them. 
The  talk  that  followed  was  full  of  bombast  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  increasing  conviction 
that  the  way  of  negotiation  was  the  way  of  open 
indignity  and  disgrace. 

The  Afghans,  arrogant  and  offensive,  vaunted  the 
right  of  conquerors  to  dictate  terms;  demanded  that 
the  whole  garrison  should  surrender  at  discretion. 
Macnaghten  fiatly  refused,  and  the  deadlock  was 
complete. 
x6 
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The  dismissed  chiefs  swaggered  to  the  threshold, 
and  Macnaghten,  checked  at  every  turn,  rode  sorrow- 
fully back  to  the  tents  where  he  and  his  wife  had  taken 
up  their  abode  on  the  2nd  of  November. 

Evening  brought  a  letter  repeating  the  morning's 
progranmie  with  variations.  The  King  and  his 
family  to  be  given  up;  all  arms  and  ammunition 
surrendered;  married  men,  women  and  children,  given 
up  as  hostages;  the  remainder  to  rely  on  Afghan 
generosity,  in  which  case  they  might  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  country  unmolested,  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  never  return. 

Macnaghten,  sitting  in  his  office  tent  with  Lawrence 
and  Mackenzie,  looked  up  with  anger  in  his  eyes. 

"Read  that,''  said  he.  "That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  expose  ourselves  to  by  bargaining  instead  of  fight- 
ing for  our  lives.  What  kind  of  answer,  I  ask  you, 
can  one  send  to  proposals  so  insolent  and  over- 
bearing?" 

Mackenzie  took  the  paper  held  out  to  him,  but 
flung  it  down  half  read. 

"  There  is  only  one  possible  answer,  sir.  Tell  them, 
in  plain  terms,  that  we  prefer  death  to  dishonour; 
that  we  put  our  trust  in  the  God  of  Battles,  and  in 
His  name  bid  them  come  on!" 

It  was  a  chivalrous  answer,  worthy  of  the  man, 
and  it  was  despatched  to  the  city  that  night. 


VII 


But  it  was  one  thing  to  invoke  the  God  of  Battles 
and  quite  another  to  infuse  the  battle-spirit  into  that 
ill-placed,  ill-conMnanded  force. 

The  men  who  ran  from  Behmaru  Ridge  were  no 
cowards.  The  shame  of  defeat  hung  heavy  upon 
them,  and  they  themselves  were  ready  enough  for 
any  enterprise  whereby  their  lost  honour  might  be 
retrieved.  Yet  even  a  more  warlike  chief  than  Elphin- 
stone  might  well  have  hesitated  to  send  them  out 
again  under  a  Brigadier  who  either  did  not  know,  or 
did  not  heed,  the  first  principles  of  command  in  the 
field,  and  whose  heart  was  set,  not  on  victory,  but 
on  retreat  at  any  price. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  some  of  the  younger  officers 
"had  only  dared  to  take  the  leadership  into  their  own 
hands  the  honour  of  our  arms  would  even  then  have 
been  assured,  while  the  breach  of  discipline  would 
have  been  gladly  justified  by  an  admiring  nation." 
But  such  a  "deed  of  happy  daring"  would  entail  loss 
of  an  officer's  conmiission  should  he  fail;  and  among 
the  more  forward  spirits  at  Kabul  those  few  who 
were  not  either  disabled  by  wounds,  or  by  the  brand 
of  "political"  on  their  brow,  were  for  the  most  part 
mere  subalterns,  whom  Shelton  would  no  doubt  have 
promptly  put  under  arrest. 

The  27th  brought  the  first  fall  of  snow,  and  the 
cold  strengthened  steadily;    yet  still  firewood  was 
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doled  out  for  cooking  only,  and  the  misery  of  the 
sepoys  was  great. 

**The  horses,  too,"  wrote  Lady  Sale,  "are  hard  up 
for  grain,  and  one  of  them  is  averred  to  have  eaten 
his  comrade's  tail!  .  .  .  The  politicals  are  again  very 
mysterious,  but  we  know  they  are  treating.  When- 
ever the  horizon  clears  a  little,  mystery  becomes  the 
order  of  the  day!  .  .  .  The  Macnaghtens  have  left 
their  refuge  in  cantonments  and  are  gone  into  the 
great  house  again,  which  they  think  will  tend  to  quiet 
people's  minds." 

But  whether  or  no  Macnaghten  managed  to  quiet 
other  people's  minds,  he  found  it  a  hard  matter  to 
qtiiet  his  own.  Two  things  alone  upheld  him:  faith 
in  the  almighty  money-bag,  and  hope  of  Madaren's 
force  from  Kandahar.  Of  this  last,  no  news  as  yet; 
and  the  money-bag,  though  potent  in  the  abstract, 
was  not  being  turned,  in  the  concrete,  to  profitable 
account.  Had  the  Afghan  nation  possessed  one  huge 
throat  into  which  the  silver  stream  could  be  poured, 
all  might  have  been  well.  But  to  bribe  one  party  was 
simply  to  whet  the  greed  of  another;  and  the  spar 
Macnaghten  dung  to,  in  his  extremity,  became  the 
sword  that  should  pierce  his  soul.  As  for  the  troops, 
day  by  day  disdpline  grew  more  lax,  demoralisation 
more  complete.  Thain  and  Lawrence  did  what  they 
could  in  the  way  of  remonstrance;  but  their  seniors 
paid  small  heed. 

Shortly  after  the  Behmaru  disaster  a  party  of 
Afghans  had  amused  themselves  by  damaging  the 
bridge  over  the  river.  No  practical  steps  had  been 
taken  to  protect  it ;  and  now  came  another  party,  more 
daring  still.  There — ^in  open  daylight,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  ramparts  bristling  with  cannon — 
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they  carried  off  what  timber  they  needed,  and  burnt 
the  rest.  ''Comment  on  such  an  instilt  offered  us  is 
needless,"  wrote  Johnson  that  night  in  his  journal. 
"The  bridge  is  not  much  use  at  this  season,  but  the 
disgrace  attaching  to  our  military  authorities  is 
indelible!  .  .  .  The  name  of  our  troops  is  daily  more 
and  more  tarnished.  ..." 

And  now,  at  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  Envoy  and 
General  were  again  in  correspondence  over  the  main 
problem — Bala-Hissar  or  retreat.  Macnaghten  still 
upheld  the  more  honourable  course.  But  his  sound 
argtunents  and  brave  words  were  as  seed  sown  upon 
stony  ground;  and,  at  length,  maddened  by  such 
suicidal  opposition,  he  determined  to  bring  the  matter 
to  an  official  issue,  once  for  all.  On  the  8th  he  wrote 
a  short  formal  note  asking  if  it  were  Elphinstone's 
definite  opinion  that  to  hold  out  further  would  entail 
useless  sacrifice,  and  that  the  only  alternative  was 
negotiation  "for  a  safe  retreat  on  the  most  favourable 
terms." 

The  General-in-Cotrndl  was  troubled  with  no 
doubts  on  the  matter.  Its  opinion  was  for  once 
unanimous:  "No  time  to  be  lost  in  negotiating  for 
a  safe  retreat  from  the  country."  That  was  the 
finale  of  a  long  letter  wherein  difficulty  was  heaped 
on  difficulty  till  the  pile  toppled  over — a,  letter  signed 
and  counter-signed — Elphinstone,  Shelton,  Anquetil, 
and  Chambers. 

Macnaghten  laid  it  down  with  a  sigh  of  despair. 
Obstacles  in  themselves  had  no  power  to  shake  his 
courage;  but  the  faint-hearted  attitude  of  the  very 
men  whose  business  it  was  to  override  them,  seemed 
fiendishly  designed  to  break  his  optimistic  spirit 
on  the  wheel.    True,  he  was  answerable  for  their 
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plight;  but  they  were  retaliating  on  him  more  cruelly 
than  they  reaKsed  or  he  deserved.  Bowed  down 
with  the  burden  of  responsibility,  distracted  by 
conscientious  scruples  in  respect  of  his  duty  to  the 
Shah,  he  sat  long  alone  that  evening  revolving  the 
problem  of  the  morrow,  prajdng  for  news  of  relief 
that  alone  could  avert  the  final  indignity  of  surrender. 

And,  while  he  agonised  thus,  for  the  benefit  of 
military  leaders  who  would  not  fight  their  own  fight 
like  men,  those  leaders  were  congenially  engaged  in 
discussing  minor  details  of  the  coming  retreat.  OflBcers 
with  local  knowledge  being  invited,  Mackenzie  was 
among  them,  ready  to  help  if  needs  must.  But  readi- 
ness was  soon  changed  to  impatience,  and  impatience 
to  wrath,  when  he  found  the  real  business  of  the  even- 
ing discarded  in  favour  of  a  vigorous  attack  on  Sir 
William  Macnaghten— Shelton,  as  usual,  in  the  van. 
The  Envoy's  political  measures,  one  after  another, 
were  ruthlessly  condemned;  even  his  character  was  not 
spared;  till  Mackenzie — ^junior  or  no — sprang  up  and 
spoke  with  imperious  heat: 

** Really,  gentlemen!  I  am  amazed  and  disgusted 
to  find  a  military  council  degraded  in  an  arena  of 
personal  abuse.  We  are  here  to  discuss  a  very  serious 
subject;  and  instead  you  are  all  behaving  more  like 
troublesome  schoolbo5rs  than  like  bearded  men.  As 
one  who  knows  Sir  William  better  than  you  all,  I 
claim  some  right  to  speak  in  his  defence " 

But  Shelton,  rising  also,  waved  him  aside,  for  the 
Scot's  eyes  had  directly  challenged  his  own.  "Con- 
fotmd  your  impudence  Mackenzie!  I  will  sneer  at 
him — I  like  to  sneer  at  him!" 

Mackenzie  would  have  flung  back  a  hot  retort  but 
the  General  put  out  a  gently  protesting  hand  and  ven- 
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tured  the  proposal  that  as  they  needed  information 
which  the  Envoy  might  possess,  Captain  Mackenzie 
had  better  ride  over  and  ask  him  to  join  them. 

He  joined  them  accordingly,  bringing  George 
Lawrence;  and  at  once  laid  before  them  a  practical 
plan  whereby  quite  a  large  quantity  of  grain  might  be 
procured  from  a  fort  named  Khojah  Ruwash,  four 
miles  north  of  cantonments.  Let  a  gun  and  an 
infantry  detachment  go  out  there  in  the  small  hours, 
with  Johnson  as  purchaser.  If  the  people  refused  to 
sell,  both  village  and  grain  could  be  taken  by  force — 
and  surrender  deferred. 

Shelton  vetoed  the  proposal  on  principle;  Elphin- 
stone  murmured  of  risks;  Grant  hummed  and  hawed. 
The  discussion  waxed  stormy  and  stormier.  But 
several  juniors  supported  the  Envoy:  and  it  was 
finally  decided  that  the  party  should  leave  the  Kohi- 
Stan  gate  at  four  in  the  morning;  grass  being  laid  over 
the  bridge  to  deaden  sound.  Lawrence — sttmg  by  a 
covert  sneer  from  Shelton — offered  to  take  charge 
of  the  gun  with  the  Envoy's  cavalry  escort;  and  at 
one  o'clock  the  conference  broke  up. 

Three  hours  later  Lawrence  and  Hopkins,  with 
their  men,  were  at  the  Kohistan  gate.  No  sign  of 
the  promised  preparations;  no  drawbridge  down;  no 
grass;  no  orders  given  to  the  officer  in  charge.  Law- 
rence— enraged — promptly  suspected  Shelton;  can- 
tered off  to  Grant's  house;  roused  him,  without 
compunction,  and  bade  him  wake  the  Brigadier. 
What  passed  between  them  Lawrence  never  knew; 
but  it  seemed  that  a  rumour  of  Kohistanis  in  force  at 
Behmaru  had  alarmed  the  General,  and  no  expedition 
would  take  place. 

George  Lawrence — fuming  inwardly — rode  home 
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to  breakfast.  In  his  opinion  it  seemed  "abundantly 
dear  that  the  military  Chiefs  were  determined  not 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  many  opportxmities  which 
offered  of  procuring  provisions;  that  their  sole  object 
was  retreat  .  .  .  and  if  the  force. were  well  supplied, 
their  chief  pretext  would  be  removed."  Lawrence 
may  have  been  wrong,  but  events  go  far  to  justify 
his  judgment. 

So  dawned  the  9th  of  December,  in  renewed  dis- 
appointment and  failure.  A  second  pressing  invita- 
tion from  Shah  Shuja,  though  it  cheered  Macnaghten 
for  the  moment,  failed  to  rouse  Elphinstone,  or  to 
demolish  the  Brigadier's  stock  arguments — ^lack  of 
forage  and  firewood,  risk  of  defeat,  triumph  of  the 
enemy  if  cantonments  were  abandoned.  Macnaghten, 
unextinguished,  pounced  on  that  last,  and  rent  it  to 
shreds.  A  triumph  for  the  enemy  to  abandon  canton- 
ments? yiiis  from  men  who  clamoured  to  forsake 
every  position  in  the  country!  In  the  one  event, 
partial  triumph  would  be  discounted  by  their  own 
fuller  power  to  strike;  in  the  other,  Afghan  triimiph 
and  British  disgrace  would  be  complete. 

But  he  spoke  to  deaf  ears.  John  Conolly — ^bearer 
of  the  invitation — ^went  away  sorrowful;  and  Mac- 
naghten, no  less  sorrowful,  accepted  an  offer  to  re- 
open negotiation  with  the  chiefs. 

They  agreed  to  meet  outside  cantonments  on  the 
nth,  and  consider  a  draft  treaty  of  eighteen  articles 
drawn  up  by  himself.  He  would  take  with  him  only 
Lawrence,  Trevor,  Mackenzie,  and  a  small  escort;  no 
troops.  By  this  daring  display  of  confidence  and 
courage  he  hoped  to  revive  faith  in  his  own  sincerity, 
which  had  been  badly  shattered,  not  without  cause. 

In  vain  his  wife  clung  to  him,  entreating  him,  with 
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tears  and  caresses,  not  to  go  near  those  treacherous 
men!  Heart-broken  at  the  change  in  her  husband, 
distracted  by  haunting  presentiments  of  evil,  she 
would  not  lightly  be  denied;  but  neither  would  her 
husband  lightly  be  dissuaded.  His  duty,  however 
dangerous,  was  dear  before  him.  The  troops  could 
not  or  would  not  fight.  Johnson  had  reported  that 
the  quantity  of  dirt  mixed  in  with  his  grain  left  only 
one  day's  supply  in  store.  Colonel  Palmer  wrote 
that  Madaren's  brigade  would  probably  be  turned 
back  by  snow;  and  Macnaghten  confronted  by  failure 
on  every  side  must,  in  duty  bound,  do  what  he  could: 
the  which  he  did,  with  a  manliness  and  daring  that 
almost  atoned  for  every  error  in  the  past.  But  no 
amount  of  atonement  has  power  to  cancel  the  law 
that  he  who  breaks  pays;  and  though,  in  this  case, 
payment  involved  the  fate  of  thousands,  William 
Macnaghten  paid  also — to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

On  the  nth,  near  the  ruined  bridge,  he  spent  two 
hours  in  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  prindpal 
Afghan  tribes,  and  the  main  terms  of  his  treaty  were 
accepted  by  all.  Those  terms  stipulated  that  the 
British  should  evacuate  Afghanistan  immolested — 
not  to  return;  that  food  and  transport  should  be 
supplied  for  the  march,  and  all  prisoners  released; 
that  DOst  Mahomed  and  every  exile  should  return, 
and  the  Shah  himself  be  allowed  the  option  of  re- 
maining at  Kabul  or  returning  to  Ludhiana  with  his 
British  friends.  In  dther  case  the  Afghan  Govern- 
ment would  pay^im  a  lakh  of  rupees  a  year. 

On  the  whole,  dignity  and  cordiality  prevailed 
throughout;  Akbar's  occasional  signs  of  violence  be- 
ing promptly  checked  by  his  companions.  Never- 
theless, he  would  not  bind  himself  to  supply  provisions 
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unless  Macnaghten  also  bound  himself  to  leave  the 
Bala-Hissar  and  cantonments  within  three  days: 
and  "upon  this  compact,"  says  Durand,  "the  treaty 
was  accepted;  but  as  there  was  a  thorough  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Envoy's  sincerity,  Captain  Trevor 
had  to  accompany  the  chiefs  as  hostage  for  Mac- 
naghten's  good  faith." 

So  they  rode  back  three,  who  had  ridden  out  four; 
and  Mrs.  Trevor's  pillow  that  night  must  have  been 
wet  with  tears. 

Macnaghten's  own  heart  was  heavy  as  a  mill-stone. 
If  the  Afghans  distrusted  him,  he  returned  the  com- 
pliment tenfold.  But  the  military  authorities  were 
satisfied  at  last — they,  whose  duty  and  glory  it  was  to 
overcome  difficulties  and  disregard  danger,  where 
their  country's  honour  was  involved. 


VIII 

The  treaty  that  was  to  purchase  safety  and  remove 
all  stumbling-blocks  merely  paved  the  way  for  further 
humiliation.  But  mercifully  man  lives  from  day  to 
day;  and  the  blacker  his  plight  the  deeper  his  reliance 
on  the  hidden  possibilities  of  the  morrow. 

Macnaghten  had  promised  that  Elphinstone's  army 
should  march  in  three  days;  but  the  i6th  found  him 
still  sitting  in  his  familiar  dufier,  still  awaiting  pro- 
visions and  transport,  without  which  no  move  could 
be  made.  Yet  the  Bala^Hissar  had  been  evacuated 
— ^the  Bala-Hissar  where  all  might  have  held  out 
to  the  last.  Major  Ewart  with  the  54th,  and  gallant 
Captain  Nicholl,  with  his  half  troop  of  Horse  Artillery, 
had  marched  into  cantonments  that  morning,  rue- 
fully enough,  hard  pressed  by  Ghazis,  whom  the  chiefs 
declared  themselves  unable  to  control,  and  who  now 
infested  the  gates,  beating  back  friendly  folk  with 
grain  to  sell.  On  these  sacred  uncontroUables 
not  a  shot  might  now  be  fired  without  the  most 
urgent  necessity,  lest  Afghan  good  feeling  be 
checked! 

A  lakh  of  rupees  sent  to  Akbar  had  produced 
neither  camels  nor  provisions;  and  there  now  lay 
before  Macnaghten  a  letter  from  Elphinstone,  point- 
ing out  that  the  cattle  would  soon  be  too  weak  to 
march  unless  forage  were  immediately  supplied.  Thus 
pressed,  Macnaghten  sent  a  line  of  remonstrance  to 
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the  chiefs;  and  their  reply  betrayed  the  meastire 
of  sincerity  that  was  in  them :  **  So  long  as  your  people 
occupy  such  strong  positions  as  the  Magazine,  the 
Musjid,  and  the  forts  of  Rikab  Bashi  and  Zulfikar, 
our  people  do  not  believe  you  are  intending  to  depart. 
Let  these  forts  be  made  over  to  us  and  grain  in  plenty 
shall  be  sent. " 

Insolence  heaped  on  injury!  Even  Elphinstone 
denounced  the  demand  as  unwarrantable:  even 
Shelton  was  strongly  opposed  to  such  wholesale  and 
injudicious  surrender.  Macnaghten  grew  hopeful. 
"Then,  for  God's  sake,"  cried  he,  "let  us  have  done 
with  treaties  and  march  out  in  order  of  battle.  Now 
that  fresh  troops  have  come  in,  why  not  enter  the  city 
or  fight  under  its  walls?" 

Such  wild  talk  restored  them  to  their  senses. 
Battles  had  no  place  in  their  scheme  of  things. 

"In  that  case,"  replied  Macnaghten,  "the  forts 
must  be  given  up.  Refusal  would  only  exasperate  the 
chiefs;  and  we  are  completely  in  their  hands  as  re- 
gards provisions." 

The  forts  were  given  up  accordingly,  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  be  garrisoned  by  men  well 
under  control. 

That  afternoon  Lawrence  and  Macnaghten,  with 
tears  of  shame  and  indignation  in  their  eyes,  stood 
together  on  a  mound  near  the  Musjid,  while  those 
four  strongholds — "the  last  props  of  British  power  in 
Kabul — ^which  had  cost  so  much  blood  to  secure  were 
made  over  to  their  exulting  enemies. " 

Before  sunset,  those  enemies — converted  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  into  "  allies  " — were  in  full  possession. 
Crowds  of  them  gathered  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
Magazine  Port,  in  view  of  the  whole  cartonment,  and 
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there  sat  exchanging  sallies  over  the  discomfited 
garrison  within. 

That  night  Lady  Sale  sat  down  to  write  up  her 
journal  with  bitterness  in  her  heart.  **To  prove  our 
good  faith  and  our  belief  in  the  chiefs,"  she  wrote, 
**  we  are  to-day  placed  entirely  in  their  power.  They 
know  we  are  starving ;  that  our  horses  and  cattle  have 
pretty  well  eaten  up  the  twigs  and  bark  of  the  trees. 
The  horses  gnaw  tent-pegs.  I  was  even  gravely  told 
they  had  eaten  the  trunnion  of  a  gun!  Nothing  is 
satisfied  except  the  pariah  dogs  who  are  gorged  with 
eating  dead  camels  and  horses.    .    .    . '* 

On  the  19th,  they  woke  to  find  snow  falling  quietly, 
relentlessly.  The  earlier  slight  fall  had  vanished  and 
given  place  to  prolonged  frost.  But  the  chance  of 
departure  before  the  worst  came  had  either  not  been 
taken  or  given;  and  to-day  from  dawn  to  dark  the  air 
was  thick  with  feathery  flakes  that  whirled  and  fell, 
till  all  the  valley  was  white  with  them;  till  they 
gleamed,  near  a  foot  deep,  on  the  walls  of  forts  and  the 
flat  roofs  of  Kabul  city.  Difiicult  to  realise  that  this 
marvel  of  softness  and  brilliance,  which  in  a  few 
hours  had  translated  their  world  into  fairyland,  was 
to  prove  an  enemy  more  pitiless  than  the  steel  of 
Afghan  knives  or  the  stone  of  Afghan  hearts. 

Whatever  the  reason  of  that  week's  delay — whether 
the  bad  faith  of  the  chiefs,  the  Shah's  irresolution,  or 
the  Envoy's  reluctance  to  face  enforced  withdrawal 
from  the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs — ^it  had  cut 
away  from  under  their  feet  all  hope  of  an  orderly 
retreat  on  Jal^bad,  and  on  the  19th  Macnaghten's 
last  straw  broke  in  his  hand.  He  learned  now  for 
certain  that  Macfarlane,  finding  snow  in  the  Ghazni 
highlands,  and  hampered  by  loss  of  cattle,  had  re- 
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turned  to  Kandahar — the  more  readily,  perhaps,  be- 
cause Nott  was  sure  to  approve  his  decision.  News  of 
the  latter,  and  of  Sale,  had  arrived  two  days  earlier. 
Both  were  faring  well.  All  was  reported  quiet  again 
round  Kandahar;  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Nott's  measures  had  been  miles  removed  from  those  of 
Elphinstone.  He  had  not  scrupled  to  discourage 
Afghan  attentions  by  ordering  a  captured  chief  to  be 
blown  away  from  a  gun.  Thereafter,  alert  and  ready, 
to  the  last  least  buckle  on  the  uniform  of  the  last  least 
recrtiit,  he  sat  waiting  for  the  rest  to  "come  on." 

*'/  am  not  to  be  caught  sleeping  like  my  Kabul 
friends,"  he  wrote  to  his  elder  daughter  at  this  very 
time.  "I  have  made  every  preparation  .  .  .  and 
when  the  day  arrives,  I  think  I  shall  give  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  enemy — that  is,  if  I  am  not  inter- 
fered with  by  men  in  power.  ...  I  have  hitherto 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  around.  I  dare  say  they 
think  themselves  right ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  sit  quiet 
and  see  the  throats  of  my  officers  and  men  cut,  owing 
to  the  folly  of  others.  ...  It  is  cold  and  frosty.  We 
go  to  parade  at  ten  and  remain  at  exercise  till  twelve. 
I  have  concentrated  my  troops  here,  and  have  nine 
thousand  of  all  kinds.  ...  At  present  we  have 
only  the  ground  we  stand  on;  but  when  weather  will 
permit  of  field  operations,  I  hope  to  make  these  people 
here  know  our  power.  .    .    .  " 

Pure  refreshment  to  turn  from  the  tale  of  Kabul 
to  an  atmosphere  so  vigorous  and  manly  as  these 
words  suggest.  With  Nott  at  his  elbow,  Macnaghten 
had  never  been  degraded  to  such  pitiful  shifts;  to 
that  last  most  fatal  error  of  trying  to  beat  Orientals 
at  their  own  game.  Yet  he  owed  it  to  his  own  pre- 
judice, his  own  amazing  ignorance  of  men,  that  this 
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indomitable  General  had  not  long  since  reigned 
supreme  at  Kabul. 

Sale's  position,  though  better  than  Elphinstone's, 
was  worse  than  Nott's,  for  Jal^abad — ^the  Abode  of 
Splendour — was  even  more  miserably  ruinous  and 
indefensible  than  the  "folly  on  the  plain."  But 
Sale,  though  an  indifferent  General,  was  happy  in 
possessing  exceptionally  fine  officers;  unhappy  only 
by  reason  of  increasing  anxiety  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  deadlock  at  Kabul.  All  dreaded  the  ** insanity" 
of  premature  capitulation,  though  they  had  Macnagh- 
ten's  assurance  that  he  would  postpone  it  to  the  last. 

And  by  the  20th  Macnaghten  knew  that  the  "last" 
had  come  indeed.  More  snow  had  fallen;  the  "un- 
controllable" Ghazis  grew  daily  more  insolent  in 
their  bearing  towards  troops  forbidden  by  their  own 
commandant  to  retaliate  with  grape.  Supplies  of 
grain  sent  in  were  far  from  sufficient;  and  Shelton, 
it  transpired,  had  been  privately  arranging  with 
Akbar  to  send  in  forage  for  his  own  use,  which  trans- 
action earned  him  a  severe  reprimand. 

Tdj  Mahomed — the  faithful  Barakzai  who  would 
have  saved  Bumes — ^had  been  to  see  Sturt,  and 
assured  him  privately  that  Akbar  meant  treachery. 
Sturt,  fully  convinced  of  that  same,  went  straight  to 
the  General,  and  pleaded  that  a  treaty,  already  broken 
by  both  parties,  should  no  longer  be  held  binding; 
that  the  garrison  should  immediately  and  openly  fall 
back  on  Jaldlabad,  there  to  await  reinforcements 
now  coming  up  through  the  Punjab.  If  all  private 
property  were  abandoned  he  would  undertake  to  find 
transport  for.ineffectives,  ammunition,  and  stores. 
But  the  thing  must  be  done  at  once.  He  might  have 
spared  himself   the   pains.    Elphinstone,   with   his 
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iinfailing  courtesy,  assured  him  Macnaghten  had 
just  gone  out  to  **  settle  matters  in  a  friendly  confer- 
ence with  the  chiefs,"  and  the  superfluous  subaltern 
returned  home  in  disgust. 

So  also  did  Macnaghten  from  his  "friendly  confer- 
ence," whereat  Akbar  Khan,  grown  arrogant  and 
overbearing,  had  demanded  inamediate  surrender  of 
the  nine-pounder  guns  and  four  hostages,  naming 
Shelton,  Grant,  ConoUy,  and  Airey  as  men  of  some 
standing.  Macnaghten  had  conceded  the  hostages, 
but  refused  the  guns.  Trevor — ^by  reason  of  his 
wife's  urgency — ^was  to  be  sent  back  next  day,  and 
the  departure  of  the  troops  had  been  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day the  22d.  More  money  was  given  for  baggage 
animals,  but  none  had  been  sent,  and  there  were  those 
who  believed  that  Akbar  was  using  these  funds  to 
further  his  own  ends.  Hasan  Khan,  the  faithful  and 
devoted,  was  of  this  mind.  Urgently,  respectfully, 
he  entreated  the  Envoy  to  hold  no  more  personal 
meetings  with  the  Sirdar,  unless  he  and  his  Jezailchis 
were  allowed  to  be  present.  He,  who  best  knew  his 
own  countrymen,  bade  the  Sahib  remember  that  for 
them  treachery  was  no  dishonour,  but  conmion 
tactics  of  war.  Macnaghten,  impressed  by  the  nMin's 
loyalty  and  courage,  could  do  no  less  than  echo 
Sturt's  appeal  of  the  morning  to  '*  break  oflE  all  negotia- 
tions as  futile  and  vain,  and  take  our  chance  in  the 
field."  But  for  all  such  vigorous  counsels  Elphin- 
stone  had  one  answer — too  few  troops  could  be  spared, 
and  even  those  could  not  now  be  depended  on  for 
discipline  and  courage  against  heavy  odds.  Mac- 
naghten knew  that  it  was  so,  yet  he  laid  small  blame 
on  the  men,  demoralised  by  such  leadership  as  they 
had  been  cursed  withal. 
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For  himself,  wedged  between  imbecility  on  one  hand 
and  systematic  treachery  on  the  other,  worn  out  with 
plotting,  counter-plotting,  and  sleepless  nights,  he 
was  driven  near  to  his  wits'  end.  Treachery  or  no, 
insanity  or  no,  there  seemed  never  a  loophole  through 
which  he  might  escape  the  disgrace  and  peril  of 
capitulation.  In  this  last  resort  neither  men,  money- 
bags, nor  bayonets  availed  him.  Distracted  by  doubt 
as  to  whom  he  could  trust — even  were  a  treaty  signed 
and  sealed — ^he  had  latterly  been  turning  his  attentions 
from  one  to  another,  snatching  at  any  fresh  combina- 
tion that  seemed  to  promise  the  best  results.  By 
advertising  his  friendship  with  the  Barakzai,  he  had 
hoped  to  make  the  Duranis  and  Kazrilbashes  rally 
round  the  Shah — ^not  altogether  in  vain.  To-night, 
therefore,  haunted  by  Hasan  Khan's  warning,  he 
wrote  to  Mohun  Lai:  "You  can  tell  the  Ghilzais  and 
Khan  Shereen  [Kazzilbash]  that  after  they  have 
declared  for  His  Majesty  and  us,  and  sent  in  a  hundred 
kurwars  of  grain,  I  shaU  be  glad  to  give  them  a  bond 
for  five  lakhs.    ..." 

Next  morning,  rising  early  from  a  pillow  that  had* 
failed  to  induce  sleep,  he  wrote  yet  again:  "In  con- 
versing you  must  say  distinctly  that  I  am  ready  to 
stand  by  my  engagement  with  the  Barakzais;  but  if 
any  portion  of  the  Afghans  wish  us  to  remain,  I  shall 
think  myself  at  liberty  to  break  my  agreement  of 
going  away  on  the  22d.  ...  If  the  Ghilzais 
and  Kazzilbashes  wish  us  to  stay,  let  them  declare  so 
openly.  .  .  .  But  an3rthing  that  is  intended  in 
our  favour  musi  appear  before  noon  to-morrow. " 

If  secret  qualms  visited  him  as  to  the  ethics  of  the 
desperate  game  he  played,  no  doubt  he  dismissed  them 
on  the  plea  he  did  not  feel  bound  to  keep  strict  faith 
17 
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with  the  faithless.  "  His  desperate  efforts  to  save  the 
last  shreds  of  his  country's  honour  plunged  him  into 
courses  that  compromised  his  own.  Whichever  way 
he  turned  was  hell  .  .  .  and  his  better  nature  had 
become,  like  the  dyer's  hand,  subdued  to  what  it 
worked  in. " 

That  afternoon — in  pursuance  of  Barakzai  arrange- 
ments— ConoUy  and  Airey  were  sent  over  to  the 
dty  as  hostages,  while  Lawrence  was  persuaded  to 
part  with  a  pair  of  double-barrelled  pistols,  so  point- 
edly admired  by  Akbar  that  Macnaghten  wished  to 
send  them  by  Conolly  as  a  gift.  Lawrence  frankly 
owned  his  reluctance,  but  Macnaghten  pressed  the 
point  as  a  personal  favour — and  he  gave  in.  So  the 
two  hostages,  plus  the  pistols,  went  forth  to  the  dty; 
Drummond  and  Trevor  bdng  gradously  permitted 
to  return. 

Of  the  two  other  hostages  demanded,  Shelton  flatly 
refused;  and  Grant  either  did  the  same,  or  Elphin- 
stone  did  it  for  him.  It  was  a  dangerous  and  distaste- 
ftd  duty,  this  of  acting  hostage  to  an  enemy  as  treach- 
erous as  he  was  cruel.  Shdton  had  more  than  once 
declared  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  undertake 
it;  but  happily  for  Macnaghten  there  were  others  in 
cantonments  ready  to  go,  i£  need  be,  though  they 
disliked  it  no  less.  Pottinger — still  suffering  from  his 
inflamed  wound — ^and  Warburton,  of  the  Shah's  Gun- 
ners, offered  themselves  instead;  and  Macnaghten 
sent  word  that  they  should  be  handed  over  on  the 
departure  of  the  troops. 

The  22d  brought  no  friendly  declaration  from  the 
Kazzilbash  folk,  so  the  final  ignominy  of  departure 
seemed  fixed  without  hope  of  change.  In  this  his 
hour  of  extremity,  all  things  and  all  men  conspired 
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against  William  Macnaghten.  Every  staff  he  leaned 
on  proved  a  broken  reed.  Elphinstone  and  Shelton 
had  failed  him  utterly;  Sale  and  Nott  scarcely  less. 
Now  the  Kazzilbashes  failed  him  like  the  rest.  Yet 
even  so,  he  could  not  tamely  accept  the  inevitable 
as  the  General  and  his  Council  appeared  to  do. 
Still  he  ransacked  his  distraught  brain  for  fresh 
possibilities,  still  clung  desperately  to  the  hope  of  a 
reprieve.  These  last  weeks  of  perilous  uncertainty 
had  told  upon  him  cruelly.  To  those  who  knew  him 
best  he  seemed  a  changed  man,  restless,  irritable,  and 
distrait,  swayed  violently  between  the  extremes  of 
hope  and  despair. 

To-night  the  last  prevailed;  to-night  he  was  in  the 
mood tocatch at anystraw;and to-night — as  if  by  some 
fiendish  intuition — it  pleased  Akbar  to  set  before  him  a 
gilded  snare  that  should  test  his  sincerity  once  for  all. 

The  Sirdar's  suspicions — ^wakeful  always — ^had 
been  roused  by  his  evident  reluctance  to  depart. 
Ignorant  of  the  apathetic  spirit  that  baulked  him, 
Akbar  found  Macnaghten's  conduct  inexplicable,  save 
on  the  ground  that  he  cherished  some  deep  design, 
such  as  that  which  had  led  to  the  deaths  of  Mir 
Musjidi  and  Abdullah  Khan.  Wherefore — ^late  on 
the  22d,  when  dinner  was  half  over  at  the  Residency — 
there  entered  the  Rajput  Jemadar  of  Chuprassies, 
announcing  visitors  from  Kabul  city,  Captain  Skinner 
Sahib,  with  Afghan  friends. 

Macnaghten  rose  from  his  seat.  **  Salaam  do- 
salaam  do!"  he  said  hurriedly;  and  "Gentleman  Jim" 
appeared  on  the  words — ^very  handsome  and  distin- 
guished-looking in  his  choga  and  turban.  None  had 
seen  him  since  the  ist  of  November,  and  he  was  a  man 
beloved  of  all. 
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The  first  glad  greeting  over,  Macnaghten  asked  him 
aiudotisly  of  his  errand.     Skinner  laughed. 

''I  feel  like  a  man  loaded  with  combustibles,"  said 
he.  "  I  am  charged  with  a  message  from  Akbar  of  the 
most  portentous  nature!  But  dinner  first,  business 
afterwards;  and  for  details  I  am  to  refer  you  to  my 
companions,  Mahomed  Sadfk,  and  our  Lohani  friend, 
Surwar  Khan." 

Dinner,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  swiftly  disposed 
of;  and  thereafter  the  four  disappeared  into  Mac- 
naghten's  office,  leaving  Mackenzie  puzzled  and  more 
than  a  little  anxious  for  the  man  whom  he  loved,  less 
blindly,  yet  no  less  loyally  than  did  George  Lawrence, 
who  chanced  to  be  dining  out  that  night. 

Within  the  study  came  revelations — so  superbly 
daring  that  they  fairly  upset  the  balance  of  Macnagh- 
ten's  harassed  mind. 

Akbar's  proposal,  in  plain  tenns,  was  on  this  wise. 
Let  Sir  William  come  out  next  morning  to  meet  him- 
self and  a  few  immediate  friends,  that  a  final  arrange- 
ment might  be  made.  Let  the  General  have  a  large 
body  of  troops  in  readiness;  and  let  these,  on  a  given 
signal,  join  with  the  followers  of  Akbar,  assault 
Mahmud  Elian's  fort,  and  secure  the  person  of  Amin- 
ullah,  now  in  command  there  with  several  thousand 
men.  "For  a  certain  siun,"  added  Mahomed  Sadlk 
with  an  insinuating  leer,  ''the  Lord  Sahib  should  be 
presented  with  Aminullah's  head. " 

But  Macnaghten  indignantly  waved  the  proposal 
aside.  "It  was  not  his  custom,"  said  he,  "nor  the 
custom  of  his  country,  to  pay  a  price  for  blood." 

Mahomed  Sadfk  raised  polite  eyebrows,  possibly 
sceptical.  The  distinction  between  paying  for  a 
man's  death  or  for  his  capture  by  treachery  was  too 
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nice  to  be  appreciated  by  an  Afghan,  who,  moreover, 
believed  that  the  Envoy  had  indirectly  compassed  the 
earlier  "removal"  of  rebel  chiefs.  But  let  that  pass, 
and  let  the  Lord  Sahib  hear  the  rest,  which  was 
greatly  to  his  advantage.  Aminullah  being  captured, 
and  all  others  subdued  by  the  combined  strength  of 
British  and  Ghilzai  arms,  the  former  would  be  per- 
mitted to  "save  their  purdah"  by  remaining  in  the 
country  six  months  longer,  and  then  departing  as  if 
of  their  own  free-will.  Shah  Shuja,  if  he  chose,  might 
continue  King,  with  Mahomed  Akbar  for  his  Wazir; 
and — ^here  came  the  crowning  item — the  said  Akbar 
was  to  receive,  as  reward  from  the  British  Government, 
a  bonus  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  plus  forty 
thousand  a  year  for  life! 

"To  this  wild  proposal,"  says  Mackenzie,  "Sir 
William  gave  ear  with  an  eagerness  which  nothing 
can  account  for  but  the  supposition  that  his  strong 
mind  had  been  harassed  till  it  in  some  degree  lost  its 
equipoise,  for  he  not  only  assented  to  these  terms,  but 
actually  gave  Mahomed  Sadfk  a  Persian  paper  to 
that  effect  written  in  his  own  hand. " 

And  so  an  end  of  that  fatal  conference,  from  which 
Macnaghten  emerged  with  eyes  unnaturally  bright,  a 
nervous,  hurried  manner,  and  lips  that  breathed  no 
word  of  the  transaction  even  to  Trevor,  Lawrence,  or 
Mackenzie.  Distracted  though  he  was,  the  man  must 
have  known  in  his  secret  heart  that  he  had  set  his 
hand  to  a  compact  as  impracticable  as  it  was  dis- 
honest; and  he  could  not  bear — yet — to  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  that  knowledge  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends. 

Wherefore  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie  had  to  sleep  on 
their  anxiety,  while  Skinner  and  his  companions 
carried  back  to  Kabul  proofs  that  may  wdl  have 
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astounded  Akbar  Khan.  Unable  to  gauge  the  ftill 
measure  of  Macnaghten's  desperate  plight,  he  saw 
only  the  Envoy's  readiness  to  snatch  at  an  oflEer  which 
involved  the  perfidious  sacrifice  of  an  **ally";  saw 
himself  justified,  his  worst  suspicions  confirmed. 
After  such  dear  proof,  he  argued,  no  reliance  cotild 
be  placed  even  on  the  most  solemn  engagement ;  no 
blame  cast  on  him  or  his  friends  if  they  resolved 
''to  ensnare  Macnaghten  in  the  net  he  was  spreading 
for  another;  to  take  vengeance  on  him  and  Ws  starv- 
ing troops  for  the  insults  and  injuries  which  a  selfish, 
ambitious  policy  had  heaped  upon  Afghanistan. " 


IX 


Whether  William  Macnaghten  slept  soundly  that 
night  as  a  man  reprieved,  or  lay  awake  tormented 
with  doubts,  none  knew — ^nor  ever  will  know.  But 
with  morning  came  the  call  for  action  that  implied, 
first,  the  call  for  speech.  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie 
must  know.  Elphinstone  must  know.  What  would 
they  all  think?  What  did  he  think  himself?  The 
probability  is,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  think  at 
all.  Wedged  helplessly  between  a  perfidious  enemy, 
a  paralysed  General,  and  a  starving  army,  he  saw 
only  the  gleam  of  daylight  ahead — the  lives  of  thou- 
sands saved;  British  ''purdah"  saved;  the  old  King 
saved  also  from  the  ignominy  of  deposition;  and, 
dazzled  by  the  delusive  brilliancy  of  that  gleam,  he 
could  not  or  would  not  haggle  over  the  means  to  so 
great  an  end. 

But  with  Mackenzie  and  Lawrence  it  would  be 
otherwise;  hence  his  reluctance  to  speak.  Nerving 
himself  for  the  ordeal,  he  sent  word  bidding  them 
accompany  him  to  a  conference  at  noon.  Mackenrie 
came  first,  and  to  him  Macnaghten  unbiu-dened  his 
soul. 

Mackenzie  was  silent  a  moment,  scarcely  daring  to 
speak  his  honest  thought.  Then  he  said  gravely: 
•'  I  beg  of  you,  sir,  be  very  careful.  I  feel  convinced 
it  is  a  plot  against  you.  '* 

"  A  plot !  '*  Macnaghten  started,  then  added  hastily, 
263 
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testily:  **  Let  me  alone  for  that — ^trust  me  for  that.  I 
must  see  the  General  and  give  the  needf til  directions/' 

Mackenzie  said  no  more.  The  time  for  argument 
was  past;  but  his  eyes  were  eloquent,  and  Mac- 
naghten  must  have  been  glad  to  escape  their  mute 
appeal. 

Elphinstone  proved  no  less  discouraging.  Dreading 
fresh  complications,  and  all  unused  to  the  shifts  and 
trickery  of  Eastern  diplomacy,  he  shook  a  dubious 
head  over  Macnaghten's  tale.  The  whole  thing 
sounded  to  him  extravagant,  and  very  dangerous. 
But  for  seven  weeks  the  word  had  been  so  persistently 
on  his  Hps,  that  now,  when  he  spoke  common  prudence, 
it  fell  unheeded  on  Macnaghten's  ears. 

The  prominence  of  Akbar  alarmed  him.  "And 
what, "  he  asked,  "have  our  good  friends  Osman  Khan 
and  Zemdn  Khan  to  say  to  all  this?  " 

Macnaghten  hurriedly  waved  them  aside.  "No- 
thing at  all.  Nothing  at  all.  They  are  not  in  the  plot.  ** 

"Plot?  I  don't  like  that  word,  Macnaghten.  It 
has  an  ominous  sound.  Are  you  quite  sure  there  is  no 
fear  of  treachery?" 

Macnaghten  was  by  no  means  sure;  and  the  very 
uncertainty  made  him  irritable.  "My  dear  sir,  pray 
don't  disttu-b  yourself,"  he  retorted  with  a  touch  of 
heat.  "Leave  it  all  to  me.  I  understand  these 
things " 

"  I  'm  hanged  if  7  do !  **  Elphinstone  answered  with  a 
wry  smile.  "And  there  is  really  nothing  more  I  can 
do  for  you?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  except  to  have  those  two  regiments 
with  two  guns  under  arms  just  outside,  without 
making  any  fuss,  ready  to  march  on  Mahmud's  fort; 
and  have  the  garrison  thoroughly  on  the  alert." 
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"I  will  do  my  best,"  the  old  man  answered;  and 
did  not  see  the  Envoy  again  till  near  noon,  when  he 
met  him  riding  with  his  three  brave  companions  and 
sixteen  sowars  towards  the  Siah  Sung  gate. 

''You  are  actually  oflE?"  he  asked  with  an  anxious 
glance  at  Macnaghten,  whose  manner  was  unusally 
hurried  and  perturbed.  "I  don't  half  like  this  busi- 
ness.    I  have  no  faith  in  it. " 

At  that  the  Envoy  drew  rein,  and  anger  flashed  in 
his  eyes.  **  If  Ihai  's  the  case,  sir,  why  not  order  out 
the  troops  and  meet  the  enemy  in  open  fight?  I  '11 
go  with  you  gladly.  I  am  certain  we  should  beat 
them — and  all  would  be  well. " 

The  General's  sigh  was  almost  a  groan.  ''Mac- 
naghten,  I  can*L  The  troops  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended on — ^you  know  that. " 

It  was  the  old  tmanswerable  lament,  and  Macnagh- 
ten  with  a  gesture  of  acquiescence  rode  on,  sick  at 
heart.  Dependable  or  no,  he  would  have  given  the 
troops  another  chance  that  day  and  risked  the  result. 

Their  way  out  lay  through  the  Siah  Sung  gate,  the 
spot  chosen  being  dose  to  Mahmud  Khan's  fort;  and 
around  the  gateway  hovered  a  rabble  of  Ghazis, 
fully  armed.  Lawrence  requested  the  officer  on  guard 
to  disperse  them,  and  thereafter  to  tell  the  field  officer 
that,  as  the  Envoy  was  holding  a  conference,  he 
wanted  the  reserve  guard  drawn  up  outside,  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency;  an  order  that  was  either 
not  given  or  flatly  ignored.  Hurrying  on  to  join 
Macnaghten,  Lawrence  found  him  in  a  state  of  ner- 
vous tension,  heightened  by  the  fact  that  no  troops 
or  guns  were  yet  to  be  seen. 

"Is  n't  it  disgraceful,  Lawrence?"  he  said  bitterly. 
"  Elphinstone  and  Shelton  are  both  aware  that  this  is  a 
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most  critical  business.  Yet  nothing  is  ready.  Not 
even  the  ramparts  ftilly  manned.  But  it 's  all  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest.  Come  now,  we  must  get  on.** 
He  glanced  nervously  over  his  shoulder.  "Surely 
the  escort  is  smaller  than  usual?  " 

''You  said  ten  men,  sir,"  Lawrence  answered. 
"I've  brought  sixteen.  Shall  I  ride  back  and  tell 
Le  Geyt  to  bring  on  the  rest?  He  wanted  very  much 
to  come. " 

"  Do  so;  and  tell  Shelton  I  have  started. " 

It  was  a  day  of  still,  keen  frost;  a  day  of  blue  and 
gold  and  unsullied  whiteness.  Shadows  had  shrunk 
to  vanishing-point;  all  angles  were  hidden,  all  rough- 
ness made  smooth  by  myriads  of  snowflakes  woven 
into  a  glittering  mantle  that  left  no  crevice  gaping, 
no  hilltop  uncrowned.  By  contrast,  the  faces  and 
forms  of  the  approaching  Afghans  looked  sinister  as 
the  shadow  of  death  in  the  sunlit  eyes  of  youth. 

When  Lawrence,  with  Mackenzie,  rejoined  the  party 
they  found  the  bodygtiard  had  been  ordered  to  halt 
near  the  fort,  while  Macnaghten  and  Trevor  rode 
forward  alone  to  meet  Akbar's  cavalcade.  Truly  if 
Macnaghten's  game  was  a  desperate  one,  and  his 
nerves  overwrought,  his  courage  was  more  than  equal 
to  the  occasion.  For  there  were  signs  abroad  suflBdent 
to  excite  alarm.  The  advancing  party  far  out- 
numbered their  own.  Crowds  of  armed  Afghans 
hung  about  the  fort,  and  a  large  body  of  horsemen 
hovered  expectant,  on  the  Siah  Sung  heights.  Yet 
Macnaghten  spoke  hopefully,  as  he  rode,  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  binding  Akbar's  interests  firmly  to  tlieir 
own* 

"You,  Lawrence,"  he  said,  "must  be  ready  to  ride 
on  to  the  Bala-Hissar  and  tell  the  Shah  of  our  coming. " 
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Lawrence  assented.  "And  I  hope  to  heaven,  sir," 
he  added  fervently,  "that  matters  will  turn  out  as  you 
expect.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  great  danger  of 
treachery. " 

"Danger?  Treachery?  Of  course  there  is!"  Mac- 
naghten  interposed  with  sudden  passion.  "  But  what 
can  /  do?  The  General  won't  fight.  No  aid  can 
reach  us  from  any  quarter.  The  Afghans  are  only 
playing  with  us.  Not  one  item  of  their  treaty  have 
they  ftdfilled.  But  the  chance  of  saving  our  honour 
is  worth  any  risk.  You  know  well  enough  the  life 
I  've  led  these  last  six  weeks.  Before  God,  I  'd  rather 
die  a  hundred  deaths  than  live  them  over  again. " 

And  in  that  spirit  he  went  forward  to  meet  the  hand- 
some young  Afghan,  who — in  his  close-fitting  steel 
helmet  and  cloak — ^looked  more  than  ever  like  a 
Paladin  of  the  Crusades,  his  romantic  figure  and 
haughty  bearing  contrasting  notably  with  that  of  his 
ally — or  victim,  as  events  should  prove. 

With  him  came  his  father-in-law,  Mahomed  Shah 
Khan ;  his  half-brother,  Sultan  J&n,  handsome  and  vain 
as  himself ;  the  Chief  of  Kabul  police,  and  others  of  the 
Ghilzai  clan,  including  a  brother  of  Aminullah  Khan. 
This  fact  alone  might  have  disturbed  Macnaghten, 
had  he  noted  it — ^which  he  probably  did  not.  His 
mind,  set  upon  a  desperate  errand,  saw  nothing  but  the 
end  in  view;  and  to  Akbar's  formal  greeting,  "  Salaam 
Aleikum,**  he  answered  cordially:  "Sirdar  Sahib, 
here  is  Grant  Sahib's  Arab  that  you  so  admired.  '* 

Akbar  smiled  suavely,  as  the  fowler  might  smile 
upon  a  netted  bird,  not  yet  aware  of  the  toUs.  "  Many 
thanks,"  said  he.  "Also  for  the  pistols  of  Lawrence 
Sahib  which  you  see  I  am  wearing!  Shall  we  dis- 
mount?" 
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They  had  halted  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  cantonments,  near  a  group  of  hillocks; 
and  now,  on  the  farther  side  of  these,  rugs  were  laid 
upon  the  snow.  The  whole  party  dismounting, 
Macnaghten  reclined  on  a  slope,  Trevor  sat  by  him, 
and  Lawrence,  keenly  watchful  of  the  dark  faces 
round,  stood,  as  it  were  on  guard,  close  behind  his 
beloved  chief. 

Mackenzie — ^his  spirit  strangely  shadowed  by  pre- 
sentiment of  evil — could  scarcely  bring  himself  to 
dismount.  But  any  sign  of  hesitation  wotdd  have 
been  fatal:  and  as  he  alighted,  he  heard  Akbar  ask 
the  Envoy  with  pointed  significance  if  he  were  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  the  whole  proposition  sent  in  the 
night  before. 

"  Why  not?  "  asked  Macnaghten,  a  hint  of  challenge 
in  his  tone.  Then  the  two  lowered  their  voices,  while 
Mackenzie's  attention  was  drawn  off  by  his  old  friend, 
Moyan-ud-din,  Chief  of  the  Kabul  police.  He  rose; 
and  they  stood  apart,  the  Afghan  larding  his  talk  with 
extravagant  compliment.  For  all  that,  Mackenzie 
noted  how  Akbar's  armed  followers  closed  in  and  in 
upon  the  group,  till  Lawrence  quietly  suggested  that 
they  should  be  kept  farther  off  since  the  meeting  was 
confidential.  A  few  of  the  chiefs  affected  to  discour- 
age them  with  whips;  but  Akbar  cried  out  jovially: 
"Let  them  alone.  Lawrence  Sahib  need  not  be 
alarmed!    They  are  all  in  the  secret. " 

And  Mackenzie  went  on  with  his  talk;  but  not  for 
long. 

Suddenly  he  saw  Akbar  rise  to  his  feet;  heard  him 
call  out  hurriedly:  "Bigeerl    Bigeerl''*  and  at  the 

>  Seize!    Seize! 
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same  time  grasp  the  Envoy's  left  wrist,  his  jovial  face 
distorted  with  diabolical  passion.  Sultan  ]&n  seized 
the  right  wrist;  and  between  them  they  dragged  him 
stooping  and  resisting  down  the  slope. 

Straightway  the  crowd  closed  in  upon  them.  A 
shout  went  up:  "The  troops  are  coming!"  And 
Mackenzie,  starting  forward,  realised  that  his  own 
right  arm  was  imprisoned,  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol 
at  his  temple,  and  all  about  him  a  thicket  of  drawn 
swords  and  cocked  jezails. 

One  glimpse  he  had  of  Macnaghten's  face,  blanched 
with  horror  and  amazement:  one  cry  he  heard  from 
him — a  vain  cry:  **Az  barde  Khudd!**^  He  saw  a 
scarlet  figure  flash  past, — and  fall;  and  knew  it  for 
the  devoted  Rajput  Jemadar.  He  saw  Lawrence, 
surrounded  and  dragged  towards  the  horse  of  Ma- 
homed Shah  Khan:  saw  how  the  escort  turned  about 
and  fled;^ — ^the  rest  was  a  confused  struggle  of  horses 
and  men,  of  shouts  and  shots  and  trampled  snow — 
hut  never  a  sign  of  the  supposed  troops  from  canton- 
ments. 

Mackenzie,  relieved  of  his  sword,  was  hurried 
through  the  snow  by  the  Chief  of  Police,  whose  exhor- 
tations were  enforced  by  the  whistle  of  bullets  over 
their  heads. 

At  last  they  found  a  horse.  ''Mount,  Mackenzie 
Sahib,  mount  behind  me,"  cried  his  captor,  now  his 
zealous  defender,  and  they  set  off  at  a  canter  over  the 
frozen  snow  towards  the  fort. 

Around  and  behind  them  surged  an  infuriated 
crowd,  shouting:  "Kill  the  Kafir!  Let  him  be 
JfcwrMn/"' 

Blows  rained  right  and  left;  but  the  men  dared  not 

«  For  God's  sake!  »  Sacrifice. 
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fire,  lest  they  harm  Moyan-ud-din  or  those  of  his 
party,  who  defended  Mackenzie  more  than  once 
at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 

At  length,  scrambling  up  a  frosty  slope,  the  over- 
burdened horse  slipped  and  fell.  Mackenzie's  cap 
had  been  snatched  off;  and  now,  stunned  by  a  blow 
on  the  head,  he  fell  forward — ^happily  clear  of  the 
animal's  hoofs.  With  a  rush,  Moyan-ud-din's  people 
closed  round  him.  Seizing  him  in  their  arms  and 
warding  off  other  blows  that  fell,  they  hurried  on 
toward  the  fort. 

By  the  time  Mackenzie's  brain  had  cleared,  they 
were  under  its  walls,  where  he  spied  the  mounted 
figure  of  Akbar  Khan — proudly  exultant,  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  congratulation.  Relief  was  momentary. 
An  infuriate  Ghazi  pounced  on  him,  and  a  dozen 
others  rushed  forward.  But  Akbar  laid  about  among 
them  manfully;  and  again  Moyan-ud-din's  people 
surrounded  their  charge,  pressed  him  up  against  the 
wall,  and  covered  him  up  with  their  bodies,  oying 
out  that  none  should  touch  him. 

Safe  for  the  moment,  his  eyes  sought  anxiously  for 
some  trace  of  his  friends.  Trevor  he  had  seen  once, 
riding  behind  him  with  another  chief.  No  sign  of 
him  now,  or  of  the  other  two,  and  Mackenzie's  brave 
heart  failed  him. 

Then  did  Akbar,  who  had  shielded  him  from  blows, 
turn  in  the  saddle  and  jeer  at  his  helplessness.  **  You  'II 
seize  my  country,  will  you?"  he  cried  in  triumphant 
derision.  ''Bismillah!  You'll  seize  my  country!'* 
And»  shaking  his  sword  at  his  prisoner,  he  galloped 
off  towards  the  city. 

Being  gone,  the  wolves  made  another  rush  upon  their 
prey.     But  Akbar's  father-in-law,  coming  out  of  the 
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fort  with  a  strong  guard,  batilked  them  again;  and 
Mackenzie,  feeling  very  much  like  a  football  in  a  dose 
scrimmage,  found  himself  half  shoved,  half  carried, 
into  the  shelter  of  the  very  stronghold  they  had  come 
out  to  attack. 

Here,  in  a  low,  dark  room,  lit  only  by  a  grated 
window  in  the  outer  wall,  he  recognised  with  a  leap 
of  the  heart  George  Lrawrence — disarmed,  bruised, 
and  exhausted,  like  himself,  but  otherwise  unhurt. 

"Mackenzie!"  "Lawrence!"  The  cries  were 
simultaneous.  Then,  as  Mackenzie  sank  back  against 
the  wall,  his  friend  whispered  hoarsely:  "Sir  William 
— ^Trevor — ^where  are  they?" 

"God  knows!" 

Lawrence  groaned;  and  for  a  long  while  they  sat 
silent,  each  thankftd  at  least  for  the  other's  presence. 
Impossible  to  talk  much,  even  had  they  any  heart 
for  speech.  The  clamour  without  grew  deafening; 
and  the  Ghazis,  discovering  them,  thronged  round  the 
window,  blocking  it  up  with  murderous  faces,  cursing 
and  spitting  at  them  through  the  bars.  Once  the 
faces  dispersed,  and  the  snout  of  a  blunderbuss 
appeared,  only  to  be  knocked  up  by  one  of  the  guard. 
It  exploded  harmlessly;  and  in  its  place  a  severed 
hand,  stuck  on  a  spike,  was  jerked  up  and  down  to 
the  accompaniment  of  jeering  cries:  "  Yulli — YuUil 
Your  own  hands  will  soon  be  as  this  one.     Look  well ! " 

Instead,  they  covered  their  eyes  and  shuddered  at 
the  hideous  implication  that  might  or  might  not  be 
true.  Soon  came  chiefs  to  reassure  them,  all  so 
friendly  in  their  bearing  that  Lawrence  venture4  the 
one  question  that  ached  for  utterance. 

"The  Lord  Sahib,  Trevor  Sahib — are  they  also 
safe?    And  why  not  here?  " 
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"Let  not  your  heart  be  disttirbed,  Lawrence 
Sahib,"  answered  Mahomed  Shah,  his  own  defender. 
"They  are  unharmed  like  yourselves,  but  have  been 
taken  on  to  the  city,  whither  we  shall  take  you  also 
to-night  when  these  clamourers  have  departed. " 

Lawrence  thanked  him,  and  prayed  God  his  words 
were  true.  Certainly  his  own  and  Mackenzie's 
treatment  seemed  to  justify  such  a  hope. 

All  the  afternoon  their  friends  remained  in  that 
lower  room,  not  merely  to  entertain,  but  to  protect 
them;  for  the  crowd  made  more  than  one  violent 
attempt  to  force  the  door.  Toward  evening  came 
Aminullah  himself,  their  destined  prisoner.  Whether 
or  no  he  realised  this  fact,  there  was  here  no  show  o£ 
friendship,  but  frank  and  even  bloodthirsty  hate. 

Nodding  a  palsied  head,  he  showed  his  teeth  ifi  a 
vulpine  snarl.  "Wait  only  a  little  and  you  shall  be 
blown  away  from  guns.  Any  death  is  too  merciful 
for  such  dogs!*'  Certain  of  his  followers  pushed  for* 
ward  officiously,  as  if  to  make  good  the  threat,  but 
were  at  once  thrust  back  by  Ghilzai  chiefs,  who 
roundly  abused  Aminullah  for  using  such  language 
to  his  guests. 

Throughout  the  day,  parties  of  retainers  had 
dropped  in  to  join  in  the  general  congratulations; 
among  them  all  was  only  one  noble-looking  old  Mullah 
who  took  another  view  of  the  matter.  Strong  in  the 
courage  of  disapproval,  he  stood  up  in  the  midst  of 
them,  like  some  old  Jewish  prophet  come  to  life,  and 
denounced  the  seizure  of  men  who  trusted  them  as  foul 
treachery,  a  disgrace  to  Islam,  that  wotdd  surely  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  their  heads. 

But  the  wrath  of  God,  though  a  high-sounding 
calamity,  was  vague  and  far  off,  while  the  capttire  of 
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four  high-caste  political  officers  was  an  immediate 
and  tangible  good.  So  they  paid  no  heed  to  his  words. 
Instead — ^being  practical  men,  with  practical  work  on 
hand — they  gave  their  prisoners  food  and  poshleens 
to  sleep  on  till  midnight;  then,  with  the  true  mean- 
ness of  your  well-bom  Afghan,  despoiled  them  sleeping 
of  watches,  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  rings. 

At  midnight  they  were  roused,  set  upon  horses,  and 
escorted  through  the  ghostly  valley,  through  dark  and 
soundless  streets,  with  their  snow-capped  houses, 
till  they  came  to  that  of  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan.  He 
rose  from  his  bed  and  gave  them  courteous  greeting, 
lamented  the  sad  events  of  the  day,  and  supposed 
they  would  be  glad  to  see  Skinner  Sahib. 

Glad?  They  would  be  overjoyed;  and  were  led  at 
once  to  his  room.  They  fotmd  him  awake,  sitting  on 
bis  charpoy  in  Afghan  undress.  On  their  entrance 
he  rose,  without  a  word,  and  the  flickering  light  of 
two  chirdgs  showed  his  face  tmnaturally  grave,  even 
constrained. 

Lawrence  ran  forward  imptdsively  and  grasped  his 
hands.  "Here  we  are,  all  safe,  Jim.  And  here's 
a  pretty  mess!" 

Still  Skinner's  face  did  not  relax.  His  lips  moved, 
but  no  sound  came;  Lawrence — startled  and  bewil- 
dered— ^loosed  his  hands. 

"My  dear  fellow,  what 's  the  matter?"  he  asked 
blankly. 

"  Matter?    Don't  you  know  ?  " 

"We  only  know  we  've  escaped  with  our  lives,  like 
the  others,  and  we  're  prisoners — ^what  else?" 

"Only  this," — Skinner  spoke  slowly,  solenmly, — 
"they  have  lied  to  you.  The  Envoy — is  dead,  I 
my^lf  saw  his  head  brought  into  this  courtyard. 

XI 
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And  poor  Trevor  was  killed  too.  The  horse  fell,  and 
before  he  could  be  saved  he  was  set  upon  by  Mullah 
Momin,  who  hated  him — and  cut  to  pieces." 

The  two  men  listened  in  a  stunned  silence,  hearing 
the  words,  yet  scarcely  able  to  grasp  the  hideous  fact. 
Lawrence — ^who  had  loved  Macnaghten  as  his  own 
father — ^stepped  backward  blindly,  uncertainly,  sat 
down  on  Skinner's  truckle  bed,  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands.  Sitting  thus,  he  heard  other  details;  heard 
them  with  a  kind  of  numb  detachment,  as  though  the 
familiar  voices  were  talking  in  another  world. 

Akbar,  it  seemed,  had  not  publicly  admitted  the 
murder.  It  was  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Ghazis — 
always  conveniently  beyond  control.  No  killing  had 
been  included  in  the  original  design.  Each  officer  was 
to  be  carried  off  by  a  chief,  and  the  fotir  were  to  be 
hdd  as  hostages  for  the  restoration  of  DOst  Mahomed. 
But  when  Akbar  announced  that  he  must  take  Mac- 
naghten to  see  Nawab  Zemdn  Khan,  the  Envoy  had 
remonstrated  and  risen  up  to  go.  It  was  then  that 
Akbar  had  caught  hold  of  him.  Angered  by  still 
further  resistance,  he  had  lost  his  temper,  and  upon 
the  cry  that  troops  were  coming  to  foil  his  plan,  he  had 
whipped  out  Lawrence's  pistol  and  fired  twice 

The  rest  was  left  to  the  Gha^s — certain  to  be 
thorough  in  their  work.  Both  bodies  had  been 
dragged  with  indignity  through  the  streets  of  Kabul 
and  hung  up  in  the  bazaar;  while  Macnaghten's 
head  gruesomely  adorned  the  Char  Chowk — ^the  most 
public  part  of  the  city.  Such  was  the  account  of 
Mahomed  Sadfk,  who  saw  all,  and  who  had  now  con- 
fessed to  Skinner  that  Akbar's  proposition  was  a  trap 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  Macnaghten  in  his  dealings 
with  the  chiefs. 
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The  three  spent  a  miserable  night,  Mackenzie 
sharing  Skinner's  charpoy,  Lawrence  rolled  in  a  sheep- 
skin on  the  grotind,  his  unsleeping  brain  tormented 
with  visions  called  up  by  Skinner's  tale. 

Morning. brought  no  sign  from  cantonments;  only 
more  friendly  amenities  from  Akbar.  They  were  his 
honoured  guests,  like  Skinner  Sahib;  but  he  advised 
the  precautionary  adoption  of  Afghan  dress. 

Thus  transformed,  they  accompanied  him  later  to 
the  house  of  Nawab  Zemin  Khan,  where  they  found 
ConoUy  and  Airey  with  the  principal  chiefs  sitting 
in  cotmdl  on  the  next  move.  All,  including  Akbar 
Khan,  were  loud  in  lamentation  of  Macnaghten's 
death,  while  they  frankly  blamed  him  for  having 
brought  it  on  himself  by  non-fulfilment  of  the  original 
treaty,  ignoring — ^Afghan-like — the  fact  that  this  had 
been  promptly  anntdled  by  their  own  bad  faith. 
Followed  a  lively  consideration  of  new  concessions 
to  be  wrested  from  a  garrison  shorn  of  its  Lord  Sahib. 

Drafted  and  signed  by  the  four  principals — ^Akbar, 
Zem&n  Khan,  Aminullah,  and  Osman  Khan — their 
amended  treaty  was  despatched  by  special  messenger 
to  the  General;  and  with  it  went  a  note  from  Law- 
rence to  Lady  Sale,  enclosing  one  to  Lady  Macnaghten 
from  ConoUy  and  one  for  poor  Mrs.  Trevor,  whose 
very  natural  anxiety  for  her  htisband's  return  to 
cantonments  had  proved  fatal  both  for  herself  and 
him. 

The  council  ended,  back  they  fared  to  Akbar's 
house;  and  there  they  were  closely  confined  in  an 
inner  room,  not  of  discourtesy,  but  of  necessity,  as 
their  double  journey  gave  proof.  And  now  Lawrence 
— ^who  had  bom  up  stoically  so  far — broke  down  alto- 
gether.   It  was  as  if  the  actual  fact  of  his  loss  had 
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reached  his  ears  without  reaching  his  heart  until  he 
saw  it  set  down  by  his  own  hand  in  those  notes  to 
Mrs.  Trevor  and  Lady  Sale.  Now,  as  he  lay  prone 
upon  his  charpoy,  choking  back  the  tears  that  pricked 
like  knives,  the  words  he  had  written  echoed  with 
maddening  iteration  through  the  chambers  of  his 
brain. 

"Sir  William  has  been  murdered — murdered — 
murdered,"  repeated  the  devils  within,  as  though 
seeking  to  famUiarise  him  with  the  hideous  word,  the 
still  more  hideous  fact.  The  man  on  whom  he  had 
'  lavished  a  blindly  chivalrous  devotion — gone  before 
his  time;  his  reward  unreaped,  his  policy  and  labour 
in  Afghanistan  brought  utterly  to  naught.  In  the 
eyes  of  Lrawrence,  Macnaghten  could  do  no  wrong. 
Even  in  respect  of  accepting  Akbar's  proposals  his 
supreme  champion  found  him  "perfectly  justified" 
on  the  plea  that  the  chiefs  had  broken  their  treaty, 
and  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  them  <is  a  body. 
Yet  were  there  others,  unbiassed  by  personal  contact, 
like  Durand,  who  saw  him  as  "the  victim  of  his  own 
truthless,  unscrupulous  policy, "  a  victim  whose  "high 
courage  almost  atoned  for  his  moral  and  political 
errors."  Easy  for  men  far  removed,  in  time  and 
space,  from  the  harassing  misery  of  those  six  weeks  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  one  tempted  beyond  the  common 
limit,  distracted  by  a  fiendish  tangle  of  events  that 
seemed  deliberately  hounding  him  to  his  doom. 

Judgment  is  for  historians.  Here,  in  the  plain  tale 
of  his  ambition,  triumph,  and  undoing,  he  stands 
revealed  as  a  man  of  many  lovable  and  even  noble 
qualities;  high  principled  in  theory,  yet  hampered  in 
action  by  a  strain  of  mental  and  moral  obliquity; 
hampered  above  all  by  an  abnormal  development  of 
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that  metaphorical  blind  spot  in  the  eye,  which,  how- 
ever convenient  individually,  is  fatal  to  administrative 
work  of  the  first  quality.  Even  the  best  of  his  friends 
— Lawrence  always  excepted — saw  that  in  spite  of  his 
brilliant  attainments  he  was  wofully  out  of  place  in 
his  self-chosen  post  of  honour.  "  Poor  Macnaghten," 
wrote  Broadfoot  afterwards,  "ought  never  to  have 
left  the  Secretary's  office.  He  was  ignorant  of  men 
even  to  simplicity,  and  utterly  incapable  of  forming 
or  guiding  administrative  measures." 

But  like  many  another  man  of  ability,  the  one  thing 
he  could  not  do  was  the  one  thing  he  wotdd  do — ^to 
the  dire  disadvantage  of  others  besides  himself. 
Taken  all  in  all,  his  Afghan  service  figures  as  a  series 
of  disastrous  mistakes  followed  by  heroic  and  equally 
disastrous  efforts  to  atone  for  them — ^too  late. 


BOOK  IV 

THE  SWORD  OF  ISLAM 

The  evil,  and  offenceless 

Thou  smit'st — and  both  are  senseless, 

Against  thine  eye  defenceless, 

The  false  man  and  the  true: 
Our  simplest  and  sublimest. 
Our  bravest  and  our  primest, 
Are  in  thy  hands,  who  climbest 

The  Heavens  without  a  clue: 
Crush  these,  the  brazen-throated — 
But  these,  the  self -devoted. 
The  deep  loved  and  unnoted. 

Why  dost  thou  crush  them  too? 

Is  he  dumb?    Defy  then ! 
Art  thou  indignant?    Die,  then — 
Bowed  down  and  battle- writhen; 
But  never  stoop  to  sue! 

Hbrbbrt  Trench. 
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On  Eldred  Pottinger  the  tragical  collapse  of  Mac- 
naghten's  Afghan  policy  fell  with  peculiar  force. 
Others  lost  health,  property,  life:  but  he,  throughout 
his  career,  had  suffered,  in  addition,  the  repeated 
mortification  of  seeing  his  plans  frustrated,  his  sound 
advice  rejected,  by  a  chief  who  could  neither  see 
clearly  himself,  nor  tolerate  plain  speaking  from  an 
assistant,  however  intimate  his  knowledge  of  the 
country. 

Macnaghten's  blindness  to  the  guile  of  Yar  Ma- 
homed, and  his  later  exertions  in  favour  of  Todd,  had 
practically  anntilled  Pottinger's  work  at  Herat.  By 
Macnaghten  he  had  been  persistently  checked  and 
hampered  in  his  efforts  to  forestall  insxirrection  and 
minimise  its  effect,  with  the  result  that  he  had  lost 
all  private  property  and  papers,  and  still  remained 
incapacitated  by  a  wound  that  threatened  permanent 
injury  to  his  leg.  And  now — in  djdng — the  Envoy 
had  tmconsdously,  ironically,  crowned  all  by  be- 
queathing to  him  a  legacy  of  responsibility  hard  to 
shoulder,  even  in  perfect  health: — a.  great  chance, 
truly ;  did  not  the  obstinacy  of  Shelton  make  any  hope 
of  turning  it  to  good  account  seem  infinitesimal  indeed. 

Incredible  though  it  sounds,  the  fact  remains  that 
not  until  the  arrival  of  Lawrence's  note  was  anjrthing 
known  for  certain  of  the  fate  of  those  who  had  ridden 
out  twenty -four  hours  earlier  and  had  not  returned. 

281 
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Stranger  still,  though  signs  of  a  scuffle  had  been  seen 
from  the  ramparts,  by  more  than  a  few,  and  though 
two  unhappy  women  were  in  an  agony  of  suspense  all 
day,  no  attempt  had  been  made  at  reprisal  or  even 
inquiry;  if  we  except  a  letter  written  to  Sir  William 
that  evening — by  which  time  the  unhappy  Envoy 
had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  requests  for  infor- 
mation. 

Reports  from  the  ramparts  had  been  contradictory. 
Ensign  Warren  stoutly  maintained  that  he  had  seen 
Sir  William  fall  to  the  ground;  another  officer  had 
seen  two  bodies  lying  on  the  plain;  yet  not  a  man  was 
sent  to  reconnoitre,  or  attempt  to  bring  them  in. 
No  sortie  was  made;  nor  even  a  gun  fired. 

Le  Geyt,  taking  out  the  rest  of  the  escort,  had  been 
met  by  the  first  party,  with  the  flagrant  lie  that  Law- 
rence and  Mackenzie  had  ordered  them  back.  Ques- 
tioned, they  admitted  that  the  conference  had  been 
broken  up,  and  the  Lord  Sahib,  with  the  others, 
carried  oflE  to  the  Yaghi  Fort.  They  believed  the 
Sahibs  were  safe;  and  the  military  authorities  saw 
fit  to  accept  their  tale.  All  the  regiments  were  kept 
under  arms;  for  what  purpose  is  best  known  to  those 
who  gave  the  order,  since  they  did  not  venture  a  yard 
outside  the  walls. 

In  vain  Sturt  declared  his  conviction  of  treachery, 
and  urged  the  General  first  to  attack  Mahmud  Kahn's 
fort,  then  to  start  at  once,  without  baggage,  for 
Jaldlabad.  In  vain  Pottinger — called  on  to  act  for 
Macnaghten  in  his  absence — ^urged  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  city.  Elphinstone  was,  on  this  solitary 
occasion,  curiously  certain  that  nothing  serious  had 
gone  wrong.  Grant  rode  round,  by  his  orders,  to 
tell  the  waiting  troops  that  the  conference  had  been 
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interrupted  and  the  officers  removed  to  the  city,  but 
they  would  shortly  return  to  cantonments. 

They  did  not  return,  shortly  or  at  length.  Towards 
night  a  camp-follower  of  the  54th  brought  word  that 
Trevor  and  the  Envoy  had  been  killed,  but  the  news 
was  kept  secret  pending  more  certain  coniBrmation. 
Towards  night,  also,  sotmds  of  disturbance  from  the 
city  brought  the  troops  out  again.  The  ramparts 
were  manned  in  view  of  a  possible  attack  from  Ghazis ; 
while  the  said  Ghazis  were  mustering  to  withstand 
wrathful  Feringhis,  strangely  slow  to  smite. 

Even  when  the  truth  stood  revealed,  no  thought  of 
vengeance  perturbed  the  well-regulated  souls  of  the 
"High  in  Place."  It  was  the  troops — ^the  common 
sepoys  and  soldiers — that  waxed  indignant  and 
clamoured  vulgarly  for  retaliation;  the  troops  and 
certain  firebrands  among  the  younger  officers,  who, 
thank  God!  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  But  it  was 
disconcerting  to  find  that  chief  among  the  firebrands 
was  the  wounded  Political  Officer,  whom  they  called 
on  forthwith  to  ratify  the  interrupted  treaty,  that 
they  might  shake  the  snows  of  this  accursed  country 
off  their  feet. 

Eldred  Pottinger  had  no  intention  of  signing  a 
treaty,  futile  as  it  was  disgraceful,  until  he  had  done 
his  utmost  to  rouse  the  atrophied  military  spirit  of 
men  who  could  not,  surely,  be  altogether  blind  to  the 
soldier's  point  of  view.  In  those  first  days  of  bewilder- 
ment and  renewed  indecision  he  had  only  one  word  in 
his  vocabulary — ^fight,  fight,  fight!  Even  were  defeat 
certain,  annihilation  certain — ^which  he  did  not  choose 
to  believe — ^let  them  fight  their  way  to  the  Bala-Hissar, 
or,  if  preferred,  to  Jaldlabad,  "waiting  for  no  further 
communication  with  the  enemy. " 
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On  the  24th  he  was  again  importunate  for  a  prompt 
attack  on  the  city,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  troops — ^in  their  first  flush  of  indignation — would 
have  stormed  and  carried  it  out  of  hand.  The 
murders  of  William  Broadfoot  and  the  brothers 
Bumes  had  gone  unavenged.  Was  Macnaghten's  to 
share  the  same  fate? 

It  seemed  probable,  so  far  as  the  General-in- 
Council  was  concerned.  If  the  one  word  in  Pottinger's 
vocabulary  was  "fight,"  the  one  word  in  theirs  was 
"retreat."  Shelton  sneered  at  every  mention  of  the 
Bala-Hissar;  and  the  fact  that  he  had  spent  a  week 
there  seemed  to  render  him,  in  Elphinstone's  eyes, 
the  supreme  authority  on  the  subject.  He  stoutly 
declared  the  move  impracticable.  Pottinger  as  stoutly 
refuted  all  his  arguments,  till  he  was  reduced  to 
"founding  its  impossibility  on  want  of  firewood!'* 
In  any  case  Shelton  did  not  see  that  it  was  Pottinger's 
business  to  suggest  military  operations.  His  business 
was  to  consider  the  treaty  and  ratify  it  without  loss 
of  time — the  treaty  that  now  contained  three  new 
objectionable  clauses:  all  treasure  to  be  given  up,  all 
guns  left  behind  except  six,  the  present  hostages  to 
be  exchanged  for  married  oflScers  with  their  families. 
Sale's  name  being  specially  mentioned. 

Was  ever  man  thrust  against  his  will  into  opposition 
so  detestable?  The  insolence  of  those  fresh  clauses — 
the  last  one  above  all — made  Pottinger's  blood  boil, 
and  strengthened  his  resolve  to  resist  capitulation  so 
far  as  his  newly  gotten  authority  would  allow.  Yet 
Elphinstone  saw  fit  to  bid  Major  Thain  sound  all  the 
married  officers;  sugaring  the  detestable  suggestion 
with  promise  of  two  thousand  rupees  a  month  for 
those  who  wotdd  remain. 
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Their  answers  stand  recorded  by  Lady  Sale. 

"Lieutenant  Eyre  said  if  it  was  to  be  productive  of 
great  good,  he  would  stay  with  his  wife  and  child. 
The  rest  refused  to  risk  the  safety  of  their  families. 
Captain  Anderson  said  he  would  rather  put  a  pistol 
to  his  wife's  head;  and  Sturt  that  his  wife  and  mother 
should  only  be  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  for 
himself  he  was  ready  to  perform  any  duty  imposed  on 
him." 

These  replies  received,  consultation  was  renewed. 
More  protestations  from  Pottinger,  more  sneers  and 
obstructions  from  Shelton,  backed  by  Elphinstone's 
dismal  conviction  that  further  resistance  was  useless; 
that  they  were  pledged  by  Macnaghten's  acts  to 
accept  the  treaty  and  pay  the  promised  stmis.  Both 
men  appeared  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  treacherous 
murder  had  cleaned  the  slate. 

Of  a  truth,  Bldred  Pottinger's  isolation  in  that 
poor-spirited  assembly  was  about  as  enviable  as  that  of 
Daniel  in  the  lions*  den — less  enviable,  rather,  in  that 
it  was  not  his  mere  life  these  lions  would  destroy,  but 
his  high  reputation,  hardly  earned,  and  the  honour  of 
his  country's  arms.  Still  suffering  greatly  from  his 
wound,  he  fotmd  himself,  without  warning  or  prepara- 
tion, filling  a  post  of  the  gravest  responsibility  and 
danger;  unacquainted  with  the  views  of  Government, 
with  Macnaghten's  plans  or  even  with  previous  events 
in  all  their  bearings;  called  upon  to  save  a  starving 
army,  so  critically  placed  that  military  prowess  and 
vigour  alone  could  procure  its  salvation;  urged  by 
military  leaders,  who  would  not  fight,  to  ratify  a 
treaty  objectionable  as  a  whole  and  still  more  objec- 
tionable in  certain  specific  demands. 

Worse  than  all,  not  a  man  among  them  seemed  to 
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understand  his  repugnance  to  the  whole  transaction, 
or  in  any  degree  to  share  his  views.  Even  the  dead 
Envoy  seemed  arrayed  with  them  against  him;  for 
although  Macnaghten  had  urged  the  Bala-Hissar 
move,  he  had  privately  expressed  his  conviction  that 
it  would  be  merely  a  case  of  delaying  the  inevitable  till 
the  spring.  Letters  from  Calcutta,  he  said,  had  led 
him  to  believe  that  Government  would  not,  on  the 
whole,  regret  a  disturbance  which  afforded  clear  pre- 
text for  breaking  off  all  connection  with  the  cotmtry. 
Pottinger  had  not  forgotten  the  Envoy's  insistence  on 
this  point,  which  he  now  saw  emphasised  by  arrange- 
ments for  evacuation  and  promises  of  money  for  safe 
conduct  to  Peshawur.  Knowledge  of  these  facts, 
rather  than  the  demands  of  Elphinstone  and  Shelton, 
finally  impelled  him  to  consider  the  enemy's  proposals ; 
though  he  could  not  be  induced  to  accept  them  in  their 
present  form. 

It  was  late  when  the  discussion  ended,  and  no  reply 
was  sent  that  night.  But  early  on  Christmas  morning, 
one  Naib  Amir  set  out  through  the  snow  carrying  the 
fatal  treaty,  amended  by  British  conunents,  especially 
as  regards  those  three  new  articles.  In  respect  of 
ammunition  it  was  written  by  the  Council :  "  You  have 
granted  us  six  guns.  Half  a  company  would  thus 
remain  without  equipment.  Be  good  enough  to  give 
three  more  small  guns,  such  as  are  drawn  by  mules. 
It  will  be  a  great  kindness."  To  the  demand  for 
married  hostages  there  could  be  no  question  of  assent. 
It  was  denounced  as  "  a  proposal  contrary  to  all  order." 
The  officers'  families  had  refused,  and  no  one  could 
order  them. 

To  the  articles  already  sanctioned  by  Macnaghten 
only  one  other  comment  of  importance  was  added  by 
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the  chiefs:  that  "friendly  relations  be  continued; 
that  the  Afghans,  without  consent  and  advice  of  the 
English,  shall  not  form  any  connection  with  a  foreign 
Power;  and  should  they  ever  ask  assistance  against 
invasion,  the  English  shall  not  delay  in  sending  it. " 
Beneath  this  article  was  written:  "It  is  agreed  to, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned;  but  these  engagements 
require  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-General.  We 
can  only  recommend  them  for  approval,  which,  please 
God,  will  be  granted. " 

Those  articles  promising  instant  evacuation  of 
Jaldlabad,  Ghazni,  and  Kandahar,  had  been  vainly 
combated  by  Pottinger  on  the  grounds  that,  according 
to  international  law,  a  General  has  no  right  to  sign 
any  treaty  whose  items  he  cannot  enforce,  nor  to 
capitulate  for  any  but  those  under  his  immediate 
conmiand;  that  by  capitulating  he  forfeits  all  author- 
ity over  those  who  are  not  in  similar  straits.  Elphin- 
stone  and  Shelton — ^bent  on  safety  at  any  price — 
argued  that  refusal  on  this  head  would  mean  renewed 
hostilities,  for  which  their  troops  were  quite  unfit. 
Thus,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  make  the  necessary 
promise  and  hope  that  the  respective  commanders 
would  support  their  given  word.  Pottinger  paid 
those  commanders  the  compliment  of  doubting  that 
sanguine  expectation;  but,  the  rest  being  fatally 
unanimous,  all  three  articles  bore  the  formula:  "It 
is  agreed. " 

And  while  the  Naib  Amir  rode  city- ward,  the  Kabul 
garrison  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Christmas 
morning;  surely  the  most  cheerless  that  ever  dawned 
on  British  soldiers  in  a  strange  land. 

For  Eldred  Pottinger  it  was  a  day  of  heart-searching 
and  anxiety  unspeakable.    Two  points  only  stood 
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out  clear: — were  it  not  for  Shelton,  he  would  have  his 
own  way  all  along  the  line;  but  Shelton  or  no  Shelton, 
he  would  not  put  his  name  to  that  disgraceful  docu- 
ment without  a  last  supreme  effort  to  save  the  Kabul 
authorities  in  spite  of  themselves.  After  yesterday, 
hope  of  success  was  slender  enough.  Indeed,  where 
Macnaghten  had  failed,  it  seemed  sheer  arrogance  to 
hope  at  all.  For  though  Pottinger,  as  a  man,  had 
three  times  the  force  and  resolution  of  the  dead 
Envoy,  he  lacked  the  mystic  halo  of  high  official 
authority.  Him,  the  military  council  regarded  merely 
as  a  Senior  Political  Assistant,  called  in  to  carry  out 
their  wishes  and  complete  what  Macnaghten  had 
begun,  they  themselves  not  being  empowered  to  con- 
duct negotiations  with  their  new  allies.  The  higher 
functions  of  Envoy  were  not  his  to  asstune ;  nor,  in  the 
last  resort,  could  all  the  Envoys  in  heaven  or  earth 
force  a  General  to  fight  against  his  will.  He  cotild 
only  advise  and  insist  to  the  uttermost.  The  ulti- 
mate authority  was  Elphinstone's;  and  that  authority 
being  a  mere  name,  the  position  resolved  itself  into  a 
duel  between  Pottinger  and  Shelton.  Dogged  men 
both;  but  while  Pottinger  stood  alone,  Shelton's 
doggedness  was  backed  by  five  other  officers  of  rank 
all  equally  benfon  capitulation. 

Not  a  promising  array  of  facts  by  any  meims;  yet 
Pottinger  faced  them  unflinchingly  as  he  sat  alone  on 
that  sorrowful  evening,  shutting  the  door  of  his  heart 
against  importunate  memories  of  Home.  Plainly, 
if  the  morrow  brought  no  news  to  strengthen  his 
hand,  there  remained  but  two  alternatives  to  signing 
the  amended  treaty.  In  the  first  place,  he  might  take 
the  line  Macnaghten  had  threatened — throw  all  the 
Shah's  troops  into  the  Bala-Hissar  and  stand  or  fall 
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with  the  King.  By  this  move  he  would  keep  his  own 
name  untarnished,  save  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
the  British  officers  in  the  Shah's  service.  For  the 
rest  of  the  army,  it  would  probably  mean  annihilation ; 
he  being,  in  Skinner's  absence,  the  only  one  among 
them  with  any  extensive  knowledge  of  the  language 
or  the  people;  and  to  his  chivalrous  nature  such  a 
move  savoured  of  deserting  an  army  that,  for  lack  of 
fire  and  food  and  leadership,  seemed  unable  to  strike 
a  blow  in  its  own  defence. 

He  therefore  dismissed  that  alternative  and  fell  to 
considering  the  second — ^an  open  appeal  to  the  army, 
against  the  decree  of  its  Chief.  Here  was  an  inspira- 
tion that  stirred  all  the  soldier  in  him,  by  the  very 
dangers  it  involved;  an  act  so  daring,  so  out  of  order, 
that  nothing  short  of  unquestioned  success  would  be 
accepted  as  justification.  And  here  mere  physical 
incapacity  baulked  the  high  courage  that  would  fain 
have  dared  all  on  the  chance  of  saving  England's 
honour,  if  not  her  troops.  Could  he  have  assumed 
personal  leadership — ^as  Broadfoot  in  the  last  resort 
would  have  done — success  were  conceivable,  almost 
certain.  But  with  his  stanchest  champions — Law- 
rence and  Mackenzie — prisoned  in  the  city,  and  he 
barely  able  to  sit  a  horse,  the  issue  was  more  than 
doubtful.  Terms  once  refused  could  not  be  renewed; 
and  on  so  frail  a  chance,  to  create  an  open  breach 
between  ndlitary  and  political  authority  wotild  be  ill- 
advised,  dangerous,  unfair  to  those  hapless  thousands 
whose  lives  htmg  on  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  the 
few. 

No — ^there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  one  more 
resolute  stand;  and  failing,  to  grant  these  men  the 
loan  of  his  name  while  disclaiming  all  responsibility 
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for  the  outcome.  What  that  outcome  might  be — ^for 
himself,  he  did  not  choose  to  consider  in  detail.  He 
could  but  do  his  utmost  to  uphold  the  right,  and  leave 
his  own  future  in  the  hands  of  God. 


n 


Early  next  day  he  stood  before  General  Elphin- 
stone  with  a  cleared  brow  and  the  light  of  hope  in  his 
eyes.  News — almost  unhoped  for — ^had  come  to 
strengthen  his  hands  in  the  shape  of  letters  from  Mac- 
gregor  at  Jaldlabad  and  Makeson  at  Peshawur ;  letters 
addressed  to  the  dead  Envoy  and  opened  by  one  who 
brought  to  Macnaghten's  duties  all  Macnaghten's 
constancy  and  courage,  with  more  than  Macnaghten's 
resolution  and  singleness  of  heart. 

Both  Jaldlabad  and  Peshawur  sent  the  same  words 
of  encouragement — advance  reinforcements  already  at 
Peshawur,  the  i6th  Lancers  with  the  9th  and  31st 
Regiments  close  behind;  both  gave  the  same  counsel: 
*•  Hold  out  at  Kabul  to  the  last. " 

In  the  face  of  such  news,  it  seemed  to  Pottinger 
that  even  Elphinstone's  Council  of  War  must  cease  to 
be  a  Council  of  Capittilation.  Reinforcements  might 
be  long  in  coming;  but  the  mere  announcement, 
coupled  with  refusal  to  treat,  would  have  an  admirable 
moral  effect.  And  there  was  more  than  this.  Naib 
Amir — rettiming  with  verbal  concessions  to  certain 
of  Pottinger's  demands — reported  that  in  the  city 
feuds  were  running  higher  than  ever,  that  Shah  Shuja 
had  now  a  definite  party  of  his  own,  which  seemed  to 
be  daily  gathering  strength.  Osman  Khan,  also,  had 
privately  sent  word  that  he  himself  would  conduct 
the  British  force  safely  to  Peshawur  for  a  consider- 
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ation  of  five  lakhs — ^a  third  of  the  sum  promised  to 
the  faction  as  a  whole. 

To  this  array  of  facts  Pottinger  added  his  firm  belief 
that  the  clouds  were  dispersing,  and  that,  in  any  case, 
every  consideration  of  safety  and  honour  bound  them 
to  the  manlier  coiu-se.  His  words  and  bearing  so 
clearly  impressed  Elphinstone  that,  had  the  General 
been  the  only  obstacle  to  reckon  with,  his  trixmiph  had 
been  complete.  But  Elphinstone  was  the  last  man 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  his  Council  out  of  hand.  He 
could  only  call  upon  its  members  to  reassemble  at  his 
house  that  afternoon. 

They  did  not  look  a  promising  audience,  when 
Pottinger  again  stood  before  them,  even  as  Macnagh- 
ten  had  stood  little  more  than  a  month  ago,  resolved, 
even  as  Macnaghten  had  been,  to  urge  active  measures 
on  soldiers  who  flatly  refused  to  act.  Elphinstone — 
thinner  and  more  jaded  than  on  that  earlier  day — sat 
doubled  up  in  his  chair,  his  crutches  propped  against 
either  arm — apt  figurehead  for  a  demoralised  army. 
For  the  rest — ^Anquetil  and  Chambers,  attentive  but 
non-committal;  Bellew,  always  with  a  hampering 
doubt  or  suggestion  up  his  sleeve;  Grant,  coldly 
cautious  and  obstructive,  as  Shelton  himself,  who  had 
brought  with  him,  as  before,  the  inevitable  resai,^ 
Being  plagued  with  a  severe  cold,  he  had  rolled 
himself  in  the  quilt  and  now  lay  full  length  in  his 
favourite  lounge,  seemingly  asleep.  From  his  point 
of  view,  no  doubt,  the  reassembly  was  a  mere  farce, 
a  wearisome  repetition  of  arguments  already  refuted 
and  dismissed. 

As  for  Pottinger,   disgusted   yet  undaunted,   he 

« Quilt. 
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braced  himself  afresh  to  the  thankless  task  of  pleading 
with  these,  his  incomprehensible  fellow-men. 

How  severe  an  ordeal  it  was,  for  one  by  nature  in- 
articulate, so  to  stand  and  so  to  plead,  those  others 
could  not  be  expected  to  realise.  The  hidden  fire  and 
force  of  the  man,  his  superlative  courage,  moral 
and  physical,  had  but  one  natural  outlet — ^action.  And 
there  were  other  drawbacks,  trivial-sounding,  yet  of 
potent  influence  at  such  a  moment.  Eldred  Pottinger 
possessed  neither  a  conmianding  presence  nor  the  gift 
of  persuasive  and  compelling  speech;  but  only  the 
prestige  of  heroic  deeds,  the  resolution  of  a  loyal  and 
upright  heart;  only  plain  argtunents,  plainly  set  forth 
— arguments  "as  weighty  in  themselves  as  the  spirit 
that  informed  them  was  noble. " 

And  to-day  those  arguments  were  strengthened  by 
facts  encouraging  enough  to  rouse  the  most  supine. 
Earnestly,  almost  hopefully,  Pottinger  laid  them  be- 
fore the  Council — Osman  Khan's  oflEer,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Shah  Shuja's  party,  and,  best  of  all,  the  news 
from  Peshawur  and  Jaldlabad. 

His  statements  were  received  in  silence;  not  a 
tense  silence  alive  with  interest,  but  the  dead,  dis- 
couraging silence  of  sheer  indifference.  Only  Elphin- 
stone  cast  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  Brigadier,  who 
apparently  had  heard  nothing:  and  Pottinger  went 
doggedly  on. 

He  restated  his  own  conviction  that  Macnaghten's 
treacherous  murder  had  altered  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs.  He  begged  there  might  be  no  further  talk 
of  treaty  or  negotiation,  for  three  good  reasons  not 
lightly  to  be  dismissed.  Firstly,  his  knowledge  of 
present  events  and  of  Afghan  character  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  enemy  were  deceiving  them  to  their 
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own  undoing;  that  the  chiefs  had  neither  will  nor 
power  to  make  good  the  undertaking  for  which  they 
demanded  the  exorbitant  payment  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds  in  advance.  Secondly,  he, 
Pottinger,  considered  it  their  bounden  duty  to  abstain 
from  any  measure  that  would  shackle  Government 
as  to  the  future;  the  more  so  that  news  of  advancing 
troops  implied  a  probable  desire  to  keep  a  foothold 
in  the  country.  Thirdly,  he  repeated  his  belief  that 
they  had  no  right  to  treat  for  ansrthing,  but  the 
moment;  no  right  to  order  other  commanding  officers 
to  give  up  trusts  confided  to  them;  above  all,  no 
shadow  of  right  to  sacrifice  so  large  a  sum  of  public 
money  merely  to  save  their  own  lives,  which  they 
might  yet  save  with  tmtamished  honour  by  their  own 
exertions. 

If  the  General  still  believed  that  retreat  was  inevit- 
able, let  it  at  least  be  a  fighting  retreat.  Let  them 
sacrifice  all  baggage,  stores,  even  camp-followers,  and 
cut  their  own  way  down  to  Jaldlabad  like  men,  without 
wasting  good  money  on  scoundrels,  or  hampering  the 
Government  which  it  was  their  duty  to  serve,  not  to 
embarrass  with  further  complications.  Bereft  though 
they  were  of  dominion  and  of  outside  help,  none  could 
rob  them  of  courage,  or  of  the  power  to  resolve  that 
they  would  die  fighting,  and  in  no  baser  way. 

There  spoke  the  spirit  that  set  a  halo  about  the 
defence  of  Charikar,  the  spirit  that  upheld  Yar  Ma- 
homed and  his  Afghans  for  ten  months  at  Herat. 
Such  words  spoken  by  such  a  man  need  no  cheap 
tricks  of  rhetoric  to  enhance  their  effect;  and  the 
silence,  when  Eldred  Pottinger  ceased  speaking,  held 
a  faint  vibration  of  response  that  had  not  been  there 
when  he  began. 
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Chambers  and  Anquetil  stirred  in  their  seats. 
Elphinstone  squared  his  shotdders  and  looked  up,  a 
gleam  of  approval  in  his  tired  eyes.  When  he  spoke, 
approval — tentative  but  sincere — sounded  also  in  his 
voice;  and  thereupon  Shelton — ^who  had  seemingly 
slept  with  one  ear  open — came  suddenly  to  life.  This 
futile  repetition  of  stale  arguments  must  not  by  any 
means  he  allowed  to  upset  the  apple-cart.  Pottin- 
ger's  exhortation  was  altogether  too  sound  and  too 
manly  not  to  madden  one  who  was  no  coward,  and 
had  yet  deliberately  chosen  to  play  the  coward's 
part. 

He  sat  upright  now,  flung  aside  his  quilt,  and 
denounced,  root  and  branch,  the  mad  proposal  of  a 
fighting  retreat  which  would  simply  mean  wholesale 
slaughter.  Irritated  always  by  opposition — ^which 
he  religiously  meted  out  to  others — he  fairly  lost  his 
temper.  In  Pottinger's  own  words  "he  attacked  me, 
not  my  arguments,  which  he  called  absurd  and  foolish. 
He  declared  that  we  could  not  possibly  maintain 
ourselves  at  Kabul,  and  that  the  army  could  only 
be  saved  by  treaty.  Moreover,  he  considered  Sale 
compromised,  and  bound  to  fall  back  on  Peshawur. 
As  for  the  money,  he  said  that,  to  save  the  troops  at 
Kabul,  it  would  be  well  laid  out,  that  our  first  care 
should  be  for  ourselves,  and  much  more  in  the  same 
strain.  Indeed,  he  went  so  far  that  I  remember  telling 
him  it  would  be  better  to  lead  the  troops  out,  and 
either  carry  the  city  by  assault  or  die  in  the  attempt; 
since,  by  Us  proposal,  we  should  be  dishonoured  and 
disgraced,  and  the  stigma  of  cowardice  fixed  on  us 
for  ever. 

But  though  Pottinger  retorted  thus  hotly,  it  was 
now  all  too  dear  that  the  faint  response  evoked  by  his 
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appeal  had  been  extingidshed  by  Shelton's  pedestrian 
insistence  on  safety — safety  at  any  price. 

The  odds  were  six  to  one;  but  Pottinger  was  not 
beaten  yet.  There  still  remained  his  last  card,  played 
many  times,  and  worth  playing  once  again — ^the  Bala- 
Hissar;  the  move  favoured  by  every  man — aye,  and 
every  woman — of  spirit  in  cantonments;  banned  only 
by  tiie  General-in-Coundl  from  first  to  last. 

And  to-day,  though  Pottinger  waxed  almost  elo- 
quent, their  opposition  was  solid  as  ever.  Even 
from  Elphinstone,  the  waverer,  no  shadow  of  encour- 
agement. In  the  words  of  Durand:  "His  own  high 
cotirage  and  tmdaunted  spirit  met  with  no  sympathy 
from  that  gloomy,  depressed  council,  which  overruled 
his  opinion  and  instructed  him  to  negotiate  at  all  cost 
alike  of  money  and  honour. " 

Baffled,  outvoted,  with  his  back  against  the  wall, 
he  was  yet  not  bound  to  obey  these  men ;  and  he  wotild 
have  insisted,  even  now,  on  that  one  obvious  means  of 
salvation,  had  he  not  already  seen  and  heard  too  much 
of  Shelton's  tactics  when  forced  into  action  against 
his  will.  He  knew  there  would  be  no  hearty  co- 
operation, that  the  plan  would  probably  fail;  and  if, 
once  more,  he  was  tempted  to  appeal  to  the  army, 
wisdom  bade  him  repress  the  heroic  impulse.  Firmly 
convinced  that,  in  the  circumstances,  nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  than  open  disunion  in  their  ranks,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  )deld — under  compulsion. 

In  a  few  blunt  words  he  notified  the  fact  that,  as 
Political  Officer,  he  protested  vehemently  against 
capitulation;  and  since  they  were  determined  to  dis- 
regard his  advice,  he  could  not  hold  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  outcome.  Having  been  overruled  in  a 
Council  of  War,  he  considered  himself,  thenceforward. 
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merely  their  agent,  and  in  that  sole  capacity — ^to  pre- 
vent further  complications — ^he  was  prepared  to  carry 
out  their  decision. 

They,  on  their  part,  were  quite  ready  to  accept  his 
services,  caring  nothing  at  all  for  his  personal  dilemma, 
provided  they  could  get  their  own  way: — and  there 
remained  no  more  to  be  said.  Pottinger,  angered  and 
bitterly  mortified,  put  his  own  name  above  Elphin- 
stone's  on  the  hated  document,  in  the  full  knowledge 
that,  despite  his  vehement  disclaimer,  he  thereby  made 
the  opinions  of  those  others  practically  his  own;  that 
he,  no  less  than  Elphinstone,  would  be  brought  to 
account  for  all  the  ills  that  must  follow  upon  this  day 
of  procrastination  and  peril. 

Then,  having  done  all  they  required  of  him,  he 
went  out  without  a  word;  out  and  on,  through  the 
glare  of  sunlit  snow,  to  the  privacy  of  his  own  room, 
where  he  cotdd  be  alone  with  the  realisation  of  all  that 
his  mere  signature  had  power  to  bring  down  on  others 
— and  on  himself. 

In  the  past  six  years  Eldred  Pottinger  had  endured 
his  full  diare  of  common  human  suffering;  yet,  on 
that  26th  of  December,  he  felt  as  if  hitherto  he  had 
scarcely  known  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Even  his 
earlier  success  at  Herat  seemed,  in  that  black  moment, 
too  trivial  a  thing  to  counterbalance  this  new  crushing 
sense  of  failure — ^failure  to  save  his  country's  honour 
and  possibly  thousands  of  his  fellow-men.  To 
Government  his  protest  and  defence  would  become 
known,  in  leisurely  course  of  time;  but  for  the  general 
public  he  would  simply  be  the  man  who  ratified  a 
dishonourable  treaty  and  blackened  England's  good 
name  in  the  eyes  of  all  Afghanistan. 

Even  here  in  Kabul,  except 
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friends,  he  would  be  judged  as  one  with  that  graceless 
council,  a  party  to  its  cowardly  sturender.  Lawrence 
would  know  the  truth  and  appreciate  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  his  position;  so  also  would  Haughton, 
£3rre,  and  Mackenzie.  That  they  did  so  their  after- 
comment  bears  witness.  Mackenzie's,  that  Pottinger 
would  have  valued  above  all,  is  worth  quoting  in 
full: 

** Macnaghten, "  he  wrote,  "had  special  powers  that 
died  with  him,  and  on  his  death  the  General's  author- 
ity was  recognised  by  all  as  supreme.  Pottinger  acted 
solely  as  his  go-between  with  the  Afghans.  He  signed 
the  treaty  in  soldierly  obedience,  knowing  full  well 
that  he  would  be  held  responsible  for  that  which  was 
the  work  of  others.  The  General  and  five  other 
ofiScers  were  unanimous  against  him;  and  the  hero  of 
Herat  was  obliged  to  do  the  thing  that  he  abhorred. " 

The  last  is  not  too  strong;  "repugnance"  was 
Pottinger 's  own  word.  And  crueller  than  all  else  was 
the  haunting  certainty  that,  but  for  Shelton,  his  own 
will  and  courage  would  have  prevailed.  There  were 
many  men  who  disliked  John  Shelton;  but  in  that 
hour  Pottinger  must  have  hated  him  with  a  very 
human  hatred.  A  nature  so  mellow,  so  little  tainted 
with  egotism,  could  never  give  place  to  mere  bitter- 
ness; but  the  ardour  and  hopefulness  of  youth  seemed 
quenched  in  him,  and  the  iron  ate  deep  into  his  soul. 
From  that  day  forward  he  was  a  changed  man. 
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The  hateful  necessity  of  the  26th  of  December  was 
but  the  preface  to  other  necessities  equally  hateful; 
for  the  treaty  would  not  be  ratified  and  sealed  by 
eighteen  honourable  chiefs  till  all  its  clauses  had  been 
ftdfilled.  By  way  of  prelude  they  demanded  payment 
of  moneys  not  included  in  the  bond;  fourteen  lakhs 
promised  by  Macnaghten,  and  another  five  for  the 
privilege  of  being  escorted  by  Osman  Klhan — in  all, 
a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds.  The  greed 
of  a  Yar  Mahomed  was  child's  play  to  this! 

Pottinger  saw  that  demand  for  what  it  was — ^bare- 
faced extortion,  without  the  smallest  gxiarantee  for 
services  rendered  in  return;  and  once  more  he  made  a 
stand  against  it,  even  to  the  point  of  refusal.  The 
retort  of  the  chiefs  was  simple  and  eflEective:  they 
promptly  cut  oflf  supplies.  On  the  other  hand  was 
the  General-in-Cotmcil,  "urgent  to  avoid  renewal  of 
hostilities,  cost  what  it  might."  Wedged  thus  be- 
tween two  inexorables  Pottinger,  in  his  own  phrase, 
must  needs  "suffer  the  imposition." 

So  large  a  sum  necessitated  bills  drawn  on  the 
Government  of  India — bills  that  should  be  pay- 
able only  when  all  conditions  were  ftdfilled,  and  so 
made  out  that  the  chiefs  could  neither  market  them 
in  Kabul  nor  raise  money  on  them  in  advance.  They 
must  be  signed  by  Pottinger;  and  should  Government 
disapprove   or  dishonour  them,  all  blame  would  rest 
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on  him.  How  far  he,  as  a  mere  Political  Agent,  had 
the  right  so  to  involve  the  Supreme  Powers,  it 
seemed  futile  to  consider.  It  was  a  case  of  pa3rment 
or  hostilities;  and  since  the  military  chiefs  would  not 
fight,  he  must  perforce  pay,  and  risk  the  result. 

But  first  of  all  he  demanded  the  release  of  Lawrence, 
who,  as  Secretary  to  Macnaghten,  was  the  right  man 
to  prepare  Government  bills.  His  request  was  granted ; 
and  at  dawn  on  the  29th  there  rode  up  to  the  Siah 
Sung  gate  of  cantonments  a  sn:iall  man  in  full  Afghan 
costume,  his  face  carefully  concealed  by  the  fall  of 
his  turban.  With  him  rode  the  heir  of  Aminullah 
Khan  and  a  hundred  followers  of  the  same  chief,  who 
seemed  to  grow  more  friendly  as  Akbar  grew  more 
openly  hostile.  Within  gunshot  of  the  walls  they 
halted,  and  Lawrence  rode  forward  alone,  past  the 
sentry — who  greeted  him  with  a  shout  of  joy — ^and 
on  to  Elphinstone's  house,  where  Pottinger  gave  him  a 
cordial  welcome. 

He  had  been  gone  less  than  a  week,  but  they  found 
him  changed  indeed — grave,  haggard,  and  ''looking 
ten  years  older"  from  all  he  had  gone  through.  More 
heart-breaking  even  than  his  own  grief  was  that  of 
the  two  widowed  wives,  whom  he  must  interview  in 
turn;  and  who,  woman-like,  craved  the  very  details 
it  most  hurt  him  to  tell  and  them  to  hear. 

Greetings  over,  he  devoted  himself  to  Pottinger; 
for  there  was  much  to  talk  of  besides  that  hateful 
business  of  the  bills.  Five  days  in  Kabul  city  had 
given  him  all  too  clear  an  insight  into  the  real  temper 
of  the  leading  chiefs;  insight  whereby  he  could  and 
did  confirm  Pottinger's  belief  that  honour,  dignity, 
and  money  would  all  be  sacrificed  in  vain. 

To  begin  with,  Mahomed  Akbar,  self -elected  guard- 
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ian  of  the  British  force,  had  vehemently  opposed 
Lawrence's  release;  had  privately  boasted  of  Mac- 
naghten's  murder,  and  declared  his  fixed  resolve  to 
gain  possession  of  all  the  British  women,  and  cut  up 
the  force,  allowing  one  man  only  to  escape,  that  he 
might  tell  his  countrymen,  and  so  cool  their  zeal  for 
Afghan  invasion.  As  for  Aminullah,  he  had  refused 
to  believe,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  that  the  British  Gen- 
erals would  be  mad  enough  to  stir  out  of  cantonments; 
and  on  Lawrence's  assurance  that  they  would  keep 
their  word,  had  bade  him  advise  Elphinstone  to  avoid 
the  Khurd  Kabul  Passes,  which  were  all  under  the 
authority  of  Akbar  Khan,  and  march  instead  through 
his  own  country,  where  power  to  protect  them  would 
be  his. 

To  be  compelled— in  the  face  of  such  facts — to 
abase  themselves  in  mock  friendship  and  draw  prepos- 
terous bills  on  Government  was  enough  to  madden 
men  more  phlegmatic  than  George  Lawrence  and 
Eldred  Pottinger. 

"  Let  the  General  hear  all  that  before  we  send  in  the 
bills,"  said  the  latter  decisively.  "The  chiefs  must 
know  we  don't  trust  them;  and  with  the  Bala-Hissar 
at  our  elbow  and  the  King  anxious  to  receive  us,  no 
wonder  they  think  us  mad  fools,  thoroughly  deserving 
of  the  fate  in  store  for  us.  If  only  you  and  I  could 
have  carte  blanche  'for  thirty-six  hours,  the  thing 
could  easily  be  done  even  now.    See  here "  * 

He  opened  his  small  leather  pocket-book — the 
property  of  a  dead  Sapper — ^at  the  page  where  his  pro- 
test of  the  26th  stood  recorded  in  small  dear  writing. 

"  I  've  worked  the  whole  thing  out  afresh  on  the  bare 
chance.  It  must  be  done  at  night,  of  course;  and 
I  woxUd  protect  no  baggage,  only  ammunition  and  the 
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sick.  Some  of  these  cotdd  go  on  transport  cattle, 
some  walk,  and  a  few  bad  cases  cotdd  go  in  litters. 
I  woiild  place  the  magazines  and  stores  round  a  pile 
of  our  spare  powder,  so  as  to  blow  up  everything 
directly  the  vanguard  was  safe  out  of  camp.  As  for 
the  force  itself — two  regiments  and  two  gtms  on  the 
Siah  Sung;  four  gims  and  another  regiment  in  the 
grove  at  its  base.  The  ground  from  there  to  the  old 
fort,  near  the  river,  could  be  held  by  six  gtms,  one 
regiment,  and  half  the  cavalry,  which  would  still  leave 
spare  troops  to  cover  the  destruction  of  the  magazine. 
By  carefully  timing  beforehand  the  start  of  diCEerent 
bodies,  making  convenient  outlets  from  cantotmients 
and  not  allowing  private  baggage  to  march  with  the 
force,  I  would  take  my  oath  that  the  troops  and  am- 
munition at  least  would  get  safely  through.  The  loss 
of  the  rest,  though  melancholy,  would  be  ixmnaterial ; 
but  with  common  prudence  and  courage  on  our  part, 
there  need  be  no  loss  at  all.  The  position  is  a  strong 
one.  Our  guns  would  form  a  cross-fire  on  every  part 
of  the  ground  in  front,  and  those  of  the  citadel  could 
be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  line.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  resolution,  organisation,  and  despatch. " 

But  among  the  Commandants  at  Kabul  all  three 
were  lacking,  and  even  Lawrence's  representations 
merely  drew  a  refusal  from  Elphinstone  to  change  his 
line  of  route,  on  the  plea  that  the  troops  would  have 
to  be  kept  longer  on  the  snow.  Most  insanely  and 
most  fatally  did  he  and  Shelton  stop  their  ears  to  argu- 
ment, rumour,  or  fact,  that  threatened  the  life  of  their 
cherished  treaty;  and  the  bills  were  made  out  in  due 
form.  Lawrence  did  what  he  could  to  modify  a  bad 
bargain  by  'stipulating  that  they  should  be  cashed 
only  on  receipt  of  certificates  from  Peshawur  of  the 
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safe  arrival  there  of  all  troops,  and  by  warning  the  Kabul 
bankers  of  that  fact. " 

Next  in  order,  the  chiefs  demanded  immediate 
surrender  of  all  guns,  except  the  six  field-pieces 
graciously  permitted  to  accompany  the  force.  To  the 
soldiers  this  last  was  the  crowning  indignity;  a  very 
biting  of  the  dust,  an  open  shame  that  no  British 
troops  could  justly  be  called  upon  to  endure.  Even 
the  military  chiefs  were  troubled  with  unpleasant 
qualms  when  the  hour  of  surrender  came.  But  though 
Pottinger  vehemently  urged  refusal,  Elphinstone 
could  not  face  the  prospect  of  renewed  hostilities 
and  Shdton  would  not  face  any  act  that  might  delay 
his  departure  from  the  country. 

There  was  no  help  for  it;  the  guns  must  go.  Pot- 
tinger, still  desperately  hoping  to  avert  the  worst, 
refused  to  deliver  up  all  at  once.  He  agreed  instead 
to  surrender  them  two  by  two  on  successive  days, 
a  faint  alleviation  of  loss  that  could  by  no  means 
modify  the  indelible  disgrace. 

Never  before  or  since — thankfully  be  it  recorded — 
has  any  British  force  so  demeaned  itself  in  the  eyes  of 
an  enemy,  whose  tone  grew  daily  more  arrogant  and 
dictatorial,  as  did  Elphinstone's  army  at  Kabul. 
Throughout  that  last  week  of  1841  the  bitter  bread  of 
humiliation  was  their  portion,  with  never  an  honest 
blow  permitted  in  return.  Vain  the  indignation  of 
junior  officers!  Vain  caustic  outpourings  in  their 
journals,  though  these  remain  for  proof  that  the  right 
spirit  was  abundantly  present  in  that  beleaguered 
sheepfold  on  the  plain. 

Johnson,  wrestling  with  the  food  problem,  wrote 
on  the  28th:  "The  Ghilzais  still  infest  our  gates  and 
insult  us  in  every  possible  way;   stop  our  supplies 
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comixig  in;  and  ill-treat  those  who  bring  them.  No 
notice  taken  by  the  General,  though  our  officers  and 
men  are  burning  for  revenge.  Several  of  my  native 
friends  from  the  city  come  daily  to  see  me,  a^d  all 
agree  that  we  have  brought  our  misfortunes  on  our- 
selves. .  .  .  They  also  tell  me  that  no  depend- 
ence is  to  be  placed  on  the  promises  of  the  chiefs. 
Now  that  they  are  in  a  measure  paid  in  advance, 
everyone  of  them  will  do  his  utmost  to  destroy  us." 
And  again  on  the  30th:  "  More  guns  and  ammunition 
made  over  to  the  enemy,  or  what  are  called  *our  new 
allies.'  Precious  allies,  who  are  only  waiting  the 
opportunity  to  annihilate  us!" 

On  the  29th  fresh  mortification  for  Pottinger,  whose 
signature  was  required  to  official  letters  commanding 
the  prompt  evacuation  of  Jaldlabad  and  Kandahar. 
Once  already  he  had  insisted  and  to-day  he  insisted 
again  that  Elphinstone  "had  no  right  to  order  other 
commanding  officers  to  give  up  the  trusts  confided  to 
them. "  The  old  man  listened  politely — ^and  repeated 
his  request.  It  was  a  regrettable  necessity;  but  they 
were  bound  by  treaty  ^^and  so  on  and  so  forth  with- 
out end.  Weary  of  vain  repetition,  Pottinger  "gen- 
erously affixed  his  signattire  to  Elphinstone's  letter, " 
heartily  praying  that  both  Sale  and  Nott  would  have 
the  strength  of  mind  to  disobey.  For  himself,  the 
signing  of  those  letters  was  but  another  drop  in  a  cup 
of  bitterness  already  full  to  the  brim. 

On  this  unhappy  day  were  delivered  up  the  remain- 
ing hostages — Captains  Walsh,  Webb,  Warburton, 
and  Drummond ;  ConoUy  and  Airey ,  already  in  Kabul, 
completing  the  promised  half-dozen.  With  them  went 
a  detachment  of  sick  and  wounded,  who  would  no 
doubt  be  better  off  in  the  care  of  Nawab  Zemin  Khan 
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than  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  a  hundred-mile  march 
through  defiles  choked  with  snow.  Yet  such  was  now 
the  horror  of  Afghan  treachery  that  many  would 
sooner  have  faced  those  dangers  than  be  consigned  to 
the  kindliest  chief  of  them  all.  John  Haughton,  still 
very  far  from  recovery,  went  in  that  first  detachment. 
He  and  Pottinger  had  shared  a  room  since  their 
arrival:  and  now  they  parted  with  but  the  slenderest 
hope  of  ever  meeting  again. 

The  following  evening — ^all  having  been  sent — 
Skinner  and  Mackenzie  were  allowed  to  return;  a 
welcome  event  indeed  after  so  much  of  humiliation 
and  pain. 

Pottinger  at  once  demanded  Skinner  for  his  assist- 
ant ;  and,  though  the  days  of  their  association  were  few 
and  tragic,  never  was  man  better  served. 

Prom  the  27th  onward  it  had  snowed  and  snowed 
and  snowed  with  soul-sickening  persistence.  All 
things,  animate  and  inanimate,  seemed  in  league 
against  them.  Hourly,  rumour  assigned  them  a 
different  date  of  departure;  and  with  each  day  of 
delay  the  snow  deepened,  the  >  cold  increased,  the 
faint  hope  of  reaching  Jaldlabad  waxed  fainter  still. 

Thus,  dark  with  foreboding,  bright  with  an  ever- 
fresh  mantle  of  snow,  the  old  year  waned  and  died; 
the  year  that  had  seen  British  power  and  prestige  in 
Afghanistan  fall  step  by  step  unto  this  last — ^when 
British  Generals,  in  the  name  of  that  Government  they 
had  sworn  to  uphold,  deUberately  laid  down  their 
bodies  "as  the  ground  and  as  the  street  to  them  that 
went  over." 


IV 


"New  Year's  Day!  God  grant  we  may  never  see 
such  another!  My  kind  Kazzilbash  friends,  Naib 
Sharif  and  Ali  Reza  Khan,  sent  me  in  secretly  some 
very  excellent  cakes  for  the  road,  as  we  shall  not  get 
a  particle  of  firewood  ere  we  reach  a  milder  climate. 
How  dreary  a  prospect  we  have  before  us!" 

Thus  Johnson,  on  the  first  day  of  1842,  that  opened 
ominously  as  '41  had  closed. — a,  leaden  sky;  snow 
falling  steadily  in  great  fiakes  that  softly  obUterated 
every  feature  of  the  landscape;  the  sepo3rs  starved 
and  shivering;  the  Hindustanis  watching,  in  huddled 
misery,  the  workings  of  an  evil  spirit  hitherto  un- 
known. The  3rd  was  the  momentary  date  of  depart- 
ure; and  on  New  Year's  Day  every  compound  and 
barrack-square  was  thronged  with  Afghans,  banter- 
ing, and  bargaining,  bartering  curiosities  for  super- 
fluous books  or  clothes,  cast  aside  by  officers  to  lighten 
their  baggage. 

Gossip  and  discussion  flowed  freely  as  to  the  sup- 
posed exodus  of  the  troops.  "Few  of  the  Afghans," 
said  Lawrence,  "credited  the  report;  not  supposing 
we  could  be  so  insane  as  to  leave  our  position .  .  .  .  " 
For  though  rumours  were  varied  and  contradictory — 
as  is  the  nature  of  the  breed — one  deep  underlying 
note  of  warning  sounded  through  them  all:  "Hold 
cantonments  or  the  Bala-Hissar  and  put  not  your 
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faith  in  Akbar  Khan. "  Pottinger's  advice,  repeated 
again  and  yet  again,  with  as  little  effect. 

To  Sturt  came  his  old  friend  T4j  Mahomed  with 
overtures  from  the  Kohistanis,  who  were  receiving 
none  of  the  promised  lakhs.  Said  they,  if  only  the  force 
would  refuse  to  move,  they  would  send  in  provisions, 
attack  and  fire  Kabul,  or  go  down  and  bring  up  rein- 
forcements from  Jaldlabad.  They  proffered  hostages 
for  their  good  faith;  and  concluded  with  the  old 
refrain:  "The  chiefs  are  false  and  will  attack  you  on 
the  road." 

These  things  Sturt  reported  as  in  duty  bound;  and 
was  bidden  for  his  pains  to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  as 
"in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  might  cause  excite- 
ment if  generally  known. " 

Shah  Shuja  sent  urgent  word  to  Lawrence — his  only 
friend  among  the  officers — begging  that  he  would  warn 
the  General  on  no  account  to  leave  cantonments. 
The  King  dared  not  write  himself:  but  the  gist  of 
his  message  was  on  this  wise:  "So  long  as  you  hold 
your  position,  little  harm  can  befall.  Once  outside  it — 
you  are  dead  men."  From  a  friendly  Kazzilbash 
came  advice  of  much  the  same  tenor.  Both  messages 
Law^ience  reported  to  Pottinger,  who  took  him 
straightway  to  the  General's  house.  But  Shah  Shuja 
implied  the  Bala-Hissar,  and  the  British  Chiefs  would 
have  none  of  his  favours;  rather  would  they  desert 
the  King  whom  they  had  been  ostensibly  sent  to 
uphold. 

Lawrence  and  Pottinger  departed  with  lips  close- 
set,  but  with  cursing  and  bitterness  in  their  hearts. 
Shah  Shuja  marvelled  regretfully  at  the  new  Peringhi 
madness;  and  as  for  Akbar,  he  must  have  marvelled 
no  less,  in  another  tone  of  voice.    That  his  surprise 
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and  self-gratulation  were  tinged  with  scorn  an  inter- 
cepted letter  to  his  brother  gives  proof. 

Having  taken  full  credit  to  himself  for  Macnaghten's 
murder,  he  added  his  own  free  translation  of  the  result : 
''From  this  act  much  strength  has  been  added  unto 
the  cause  of  Islam,  and  a  deadly  blow  given  to  the 
infidels  and  English.  The  rest  of  the  army  in  the 
cantonments  cried  for  quarter,  and  begged  and  en- 
treated that  their  lives  might  be  spared,  and  they 
safely  conducted  to  Peshawur;  and  they  would  give 
up  all  guns,  stores,  and  baggage.  Please  God,  in  two 
or  three  days  we'll  either  give  them  quarter  and  get 
them  out  of  the  cantonments,  or  cut  them  in  pieces 
and  plunder  and  destroy.  .  .  .  For  this  part  of 
the  country,  beat  ease.  .  .  .  Do  your  duty  and  de- 
stroy the  infidels  of  that  side.  ...     Be  comforted ! ' ' 

Meanwhile  those  whom  he  depicted  as  begging  and 
entreating  that  their  lives  might  be  spared  were  kept 
waiting  from  day  to  day  for  escort  and  provisions 
which  Akbar  was  not  minded  to  send  till  he  knew  that 
Sale's  garrison  had  marched  from  Jaldlabad.  Every 
night,  from  New  Year's  Eve  onward,  they  lay  down 
to  sleep  confident  that  marching  orders  must  be 
issued  on  the  morrow.  Once  or  twice  they  were  so 
issued,  only  to  be  withdrawn  before  the  day  was  out. 

The  starved  and  shivering  troops  began  to  grow 
desperate  and  to  fear,  like  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  that 
Pharaoh  would  never  let  them  go.  OflScers  had  long 
since  made  all  their  arrangements,  had  weeded  out 
their  belongings,  and  sent  special  treasures  to  friends 
in  the  city,  trusting  that  one  day  they  might  see  them 
again.  Sturt,  a  book-lover,  was  anxious  to  save  some 
of  his  most  precious  volumes;  and  accordingly  the 
sheep  were  divided  from  the  goats. 
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The  sheep  having  been  packed,  it  chanced  that 
Lady  Sale  picked  up  from  among  the  goats  a  volume 
of  Campbell's  poems,  which  opened  at "  Hohenlinden." 
With  her  mind  elsewhere,  she  was  glancing  through 
the  poem,  when  suddenly  the  last  verse  sprang  out 
from  the  rest — ^vivid,  prophetic. 

"Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet, 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet, 
.And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet, 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. " 

The  practical  old  lady  closed  the  book  with  a  snap, 
and  flung  it  aside.  But  that  haunting  verse  would 
not  be  so  cavalierly  dismissed.  It  seemed  photo- 
graphed on  her  brain.  Look  where  she  would,  it 
coi^Eronted  her  with  its  ominous  iteration,  its  threat 
of  tragedy  to  be; — ^look  where  she  would,  confusion, 
apathy,  and  utter  lack  of  organised  arrangements  con- 
firmed her  fear  that  the  oracle  spoke  truth .  Though  in- 
dividual officers  bestirred  themselves,  though  the  force 
lay  down  each  night  expecting  orders  on  the  morrow, 
neither  the  General  and  his  Staff,  nor  the  Second-in- 
Commaad  seemed  practically  concerned  for  the  well- 
being  of  their  troop  during  the  arduous  march  ahead. 

At  night  the  thermometer  fell  many  degrees  below 
zero.  At  noon  "with  an  enormous  blazing  fire"  it 
rose  to  a  few  degrees  above  freezing-point  in  the 
sitting-room  of  Lady  Sale.  But  the  sepoys  had  neither 
sitting-rooms,  nor  blazing  fires.  When  all  the  wood 
in  store  had  been  served  out,  they  were  told  that 
Afghan  chiefs  objected  to  the  destruction  of  fruit- 
trees.  Kabul  city  was  Ol3nnpus  in  those  days;  her 
posse  of  wrangling  chieftains,  Jove  and  his  satellites, — 
all-powerful  to  save  or  destroy.    Small  wonder  that 
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wood,  public  and  private,  was  promiscuously  stolen; 
that  officers  were  reduced,  before  leaving,  to  breaking 
up  chairs,  and  cupboards,  and  chests  of  drawers  for 
the  bare  necessity  of  cooking  food.  Lady  Sale's  last 
few  meals  at  Kabtd  were  cooked  with  the  wood  of  her 
own  dining-table. 

The  fact  that  scores  of  starved  followers  were 
already  frost-bitten  pointed  to  a  serious  danger  ahead 
for  the  men.  Unless  practical  precautions  were  taken, 
the  first  two  marches  would  cripple  them  all.  Thus 
spoke  Pottinger,  from  first-hand  experience  of  more 
than  one  Afghan  winter.  He  urged  insistently  the 
importance  of  exchanging  hard  leather  boots  for 
swathed  feet  and  ankles:  begged  that  all  oldblankets» 
horse  cloths,  and  spare  woollen  stuff  might  be  torn 
into  strips  and  served  out  to  the  troops  before  frost 
accomplished  its  deadly  work;  and  underlined  his 
advice  by  pointing  out  that  every  Afghan  round  them 
had  swathed  his  feet  in  rags  the  moment  snow  began  to 
fall. 

As  usual,  he  spoke  to  deaf  ears.  As  usual,  author- 
ity listened  politely;  appeared  duly  impressed;  and 
straightway  shifted  its  attention  to  matter  of 
greater  moment.  And  so  the  disastrous  tale  runs 
on. 

Lrady  Sale — ^writing  up  her  journal  on  the  4th — con- 
cluded, with  a  phlegm  born  of  repetition:  "The 
Afghans  still  tell  us  we  are  doomed.  Tdj  Mahomed 
says  Mrs.  Sttui;  and  I  must  wear  neemchees'  over  our 
habits — common  leather  ones,  and  turbans,  and  ride 
mixed  up  with  the  sowars;  not  to  go  in  palkis,  or 
keep  near  the  other  ladies,  as  they  are  very  likely  to 
be  attacked." 

*  Sheepskin  coats  ^poshUens. 
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This — though  in  six  months  Mrs.  Sturt  would  be  a 
mother — ^they  decided  to  do. 

A  letter  from  Sale  received  that  same  day  faintly 
cheered  their  hearts.  He  still  "trusted  in  God"  that 
the  Elandahar  force  might  arrive  in  time  to  prevent 
terms  "disgraceful  to  our  reputation  in  India."  He 
recorded,  by  way  of  encouragement,  the  arrival  at 
Peshawur  of  cavalry  and  ammunition,  in  advance  of  a 
Brigade  under  Colonel  Wild. 

But  it  was  a  far  cry  to  Kabul  from  Peshawur,  with 
fanatics  blocking  the  passes  and  more  than  half  the 
route  under  deep  snow.  To  distracted  British  officers, 
penned  up  in  the  sheepfold,  they  sounded  very  fainti 
the  footsteps  of  those  marching  thousands — the 
advance  guard  of  an  Army  of  Retribution  that  could 
by  no  means  arrive  in  time  to  save  the  Army  of 
Occupation  from  its  fate.  For  the  said  army — in  the 
person  of  its  Generals — did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
occupy,  any  longer,  an  exceedingly  precarious  and 
uncomfortable  post.  The  end  was  at  hand  now;  the 
fatal  exodus  a  matter  of  days. 

The  5th  brought  another  message  from  the  Shah 
offering  asylum  in  the  Bala-Hissar  to  any  English 
ladies  who  would  join  him,  that  they  might  not  be 
destroyed  with  the  rest.  Nothing,  of  course,  would 
induce  the  women  to  go;  but  the  offer  spurred  Pot- 
tinger  to  one  more  protest,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
In  spite  of  anger  and  dissent,  in  spite  of  failure  on 
failure,  all  that  was  manliest  and  most  chivalrous  in 
his  nature  constrained  him  to  leave  no  stone  unturned. 

"Come  on,  Lawrence,"  said  he.  "We  '11  go  up  to 
the  General's  and  have  another  fight  for  it.  If  we 
are  in  orders  to  march  to-morrow,  why  not  march 
straight  to  the  Bala-Hissar,  instead  of  to  Jal&labad?" 
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Lrawrence  responded  readily ;  and  they  found  Elphin- 
stone,  as  always,  attended  by  Grant  and  Bellew. 
These,  at  sight  of  Pottinger,  guessed  his  errand  and 
raised  ironical  brows.  The  confounded  persistence  of 
the  man!  A  persistence  worthy  of  him  who  forced 
the  Afghans  to  hold  their  own  at  Herat,  yet  wofully 
wasted  on  his  own  countrymen. 

Lrawrence  opened  fire  by  delivering  Shah  Shujah's 
message,  which  did  not  altogether  fail  of  its  efiEect; 
and  Pottinger  made  haste  to  press  the  slight  advantage 
gained. 

He  begged  the  General  to  consider  how  the  King's 
position  and  party  had  been  strengthened  within  the 
last  few  weeks;  and  capped  all  by  his  bold  suggestion 
for  the  morrow.  Let  the  advance  guard  be  halted  on 
the  Siah  Sung  hills,  till  the  main  closed  up  with  it  and 
the  rear  guard  was  dear  of  cantonments;  then,  instead 
of  taking  the  road  to  Jal&labad,  let  them  wheel 
sharply  to  the  right  and  march  straight  for  the  Bala- 
Hissar. 

At  that  point  Grant  and  Bellew  fairly  burst  out 
laughing.  It  was  the  most  potent  argument  they 
could  use;  and  the  General,  taking  his  cue  from  them, 
slowly  shook  his  head. 

But  the  Politicals  had  come  prepared  for  action, 
and  were  not  to  be  lightly  brushed  aside. 

"I  assure  you,  sir,"  Pottinger  urged  persuasively, 
**  the  thing's  perfectly  feasible;  Captain  Lawrence  and 
I  are  willing  to  accept  all  responsibility  and  to  vouch 
for  the  success  of  the  move  if  we  march  early,  with- 
out camp-followers." 

Elphinstone  pondered  the  matter  for  a  few  dis- 
tracted seconds,  and  promptly  a  difficulty  reared  its 
head. 
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"Have  you  considered  what  his  Majesty  would  say 
to  such  a  wholesale  invasion?" 

"His  Majesty  would  be  delighted,  sir,"  Lrawrence 
declared  with  emphasis.  "I  myself  would  gladly 
ride  on  in  advance  with  the  Mission  escort  and 
announce  our  intention;  one  shot  to  be  fired  as  the 
signal  that  all  is  well. " 

Still  Elphinstone  looked  troubled.  There  seemed 
no  eluding  these  men.  But  yet  another  difficulty 
came  to  his  rescue. 

"  K I  agree  to  your  suggestion, "  he  asked,  "  can  you 
guarantee  us  supplies  f  " 

Both  were  too  truthfid  for  evasion  even  to  gain 
their  point. 

"Well — not  absolutely,"  Lawrence  made  answer; 
"  but  we  are  convinced  that  between  us  we  could  secure 
plenty  for  all." 

It  was  a  loophole;  and  it  sufficed.  Again  the 
General  shook  his  head. 

"No— no— it  won't  do,"  said  he.  "The  whole 
thing  is  too  vague — ^too  risky.  CXu*  plans  are  fixed. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  upset  them  at  the  last  minute. 
We  retreat!" 

Grant  and  Bellew  nodded  sagacious  approval;  and 
bitterly  angered,  the  two  Politicals  withdrew.  Straight- 
way orders  were  issued — for  the  third  time  within  a 
week — ^that  each  man  should  take  three  days'  pro- 
visions in  his  haversack,  and  the  whole  force  be  ready 
to  march  at  dawn.  But  beyond  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
already  begun,  and  a  temporary  bridge  of  guns  and 
waggons  to  be  thrown  across  the  Kabul  river — no 
organised  arrangements  appear  to  have  been  made. 

That  evening  John  Sturt — tired  out  with  working 
at  the  breach  all  day  and  dreading  the  morrow — added 
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a  few  significant  lines  to  a  letter  destined  for  Sir 
Robert  Sale:  "  Dissensions  run  high  among  the  rebels. 
The  Shah's  party  gains  ground  and  must  succeed; 
and  yet — we  march  Uhtnorrowl  1 1  We  shall  have  a 
fight — ^but  courage !  Man  will  not  help  us — God  only 
can!" 


Day  dawned  on  the  6th  of  January  in  a  dear,  un- 
clouded glory;  from  the  first  rose-flush  through  flame 
colour  to  palest  topaz;  till  colour  was  drowned  in 
sheer  light — ^and  lo,  the  sun! 

Clean-cut  against  his  unveiled  splendour  showed 
towers  and  battlements  of  the  Bala-Hissar  and  rocks 
of  the  Siah  Sung — black  no  longer,  their  harsh  outlines 
softened  and  beautified  by  a  mantle  of  frozen  snow. 
And  over  all  the  valley  of  Kabul,  on  its  flat  roofs, 
ramparts,  and  city  walls,  that  same  glittering  mantle 
lay  three  feet  deep;  a  mantle  beautiful  exceedingly 
to  the  eye,  fatal  exceedingly  to  the  march  of  a  heavily 
hampered  army. 

As  on  the  day  of  Macnaghten's  murder,  so  on  this 
day  of  infinitely  greater  tragedy,  the  heavens  declared 
the  glory  of  God;  and  earth,  wrapped  in  her  borrowed 
robes  of  purity,  spoke  peace  where  there  was  no  peace. 
The  sun  swung  clear  of  the  last  mountain  curve, 
gathering  up  the  long  shadows  of  morning  till  snow- 
crystals  flashed  a  million  welcomes.  Theirs  was  the 
entire  valley  and  the  emptiness  thereof — a  waiting 
emptiness,  soon  to  be  filled  with  terrible  things. 

At  the  river's  edge,  half  a  mile  from  cantonments, 
Sturt  and  his  Sappers  were  already  at  work  on  a  super- 
fluous bridge  of  gun-carriages  overlaid  with  planks. 
Useless  to  aflSrm  that  the  river  was  fordable;  that  the 
men  were  botmd  to  wet  their  feet  and  legs  walking 
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through  deep  snow;  that,  in  any  case,  one  narrow 
bridge  for  a  force  numbering  thousands  would  prove 
merely  a  fatal  source  of  delay.  An  order  was  an 
order,  however  futile :  and  while  Sturt  waded  up  to  his 
hips  in  ice-cold  water,  Elphinstone  sat  at  breakfast — 
his  last  civilised  meal  on  earth — ^with  God  knows  what 
of  misery  and  anxiety  in  bis  heart.  Grant  and  Bellew 
sat  with  him,  but  none  were  in  the  mood  for  super- 
fluous talk.  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock;  but,  though 
much  of  the  baggage  had  left  cantonments,  Sturt's 
gun-carriages  had  not  yet  gone  out ;  and  when  Shelton 
arrived  with  a  request  that  they  might  be  sent  at  once, 
Elphinstone — ^rarely  irritable — dismissed  him  with 
a  rebuff.  The  Brigadier  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
departed  fuming ;  his  incipient  zeal  quenched  for  good. 

After  him  came  Pottinger — still  scarcely  able  to 
walk,  even  with  a  stick.  He  came  to  propose  that — as 
neither  the  promised  escort  nor  provisions  had  arrived 
— departure  should  be  delayed  till  he  had  sent  a 
message  to  the  city  demanding  both. 

But  for  once  Elphinstone  was  decisive.  Departure 
cotdd  be  delayed  no  longer.  He  was  sick  of  procras- 
tination.   The  men  were  sick  of  it. 

"God  knows  /  am  sick  of  it  too,  sir!"  Pottinger 
answered  feelingly.  "But  we  have  agreed  to  accept 
their  escort.  By  leaving  without  it  we  shotdd  not 
only  anger  the  chiefs,  but  put  ourselves  in  the  wrong. 
And  with  a  man  like  Mahomed  Akbar  in  power,  the 
restdt  might  be  serious  indeed." 

This  last  was  undeniable;  but  still  Elphinstone 
made  answer  that,  although  Major  Pottinger's  inform- 
ation was  regrettable,  his  advice — in  the  circum- 
stances— was  impracticable.  The  troops  must  march 
and  hope  for  the  best. 
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"In  that  case,  sir,"  retorted  Pottinger  decisively, 
"thfe  sooner  the  better  and  the  qtdcker  the  better. 
I  presume  you  will  push  on  to  Khurd  Kabtd  to-night? " 

"I  hope  so — I  hope  so,"  the  General  murmured 
uneasily;  and  with  that  Pottinger  took  his  leave — no 
less  disgusted  than  Shelton,  though  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  neither  ridicule  nor  rebuff  cotdd  cure  him 
of  doing  his  utmost  for  that  unhappy  army,  whose 
leaders  seemed  obstinately  bent  upon  its  destruction. 

From  the  comparative  qtdet  of  the  General's 
compound  he  rode  straight  into  the  heart  of  the 
pandemonitun. 

Only  those  who  have  travelled  with  large  bodies  of 
Asiatics  can  dimly  picture  the  scene;  confusion  of 
tongues  as  in  Babel,  noise  as  of  the  crack  of  doom; 
roaring  of  remonstrant  camels,  oaths  of  their  drivers, 
high-pitched  wrangling  of  women,  stentorian  words 
of  command,  the  dank  of  accoutrements,  and  the 
tramping  of  many  feet:  sixteen  thousand  human 
beings  on  the  eve  of  a  move — and  such  a  move !  Look 
where  he  might,  no  vestige  of  empty  space:  every- 
where men,  women,  and  children,  ponies,  dogs,  and 
camels  inntunerable:  camels  couchant,  camels  ram- 
pant, camels  exceedingly  well-behaved,  padding 
noiselessly  behind  their  drivers,  spuming  the  more 
obstreperous  with  contemptuous  eyelids:  an  orgy  of 
disorganised  movement  and  sound. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  it,  among  the  troops,  some  sem- 
blance of  order  prevailed.  The  5th  Light  Cavalry, 
54th  Native  Infantry,  and  6th  Shah's  Infantry,  told 
off  for  the  rear  guard  under  Colonel  Chambers, 
manned  the  walls  and  bastions  till  the  rest  should  be 
clear  of  cantonments.  The  advance  under  Anquetil 
had  already  formed  up — a  hundred  and  forty  sabres, 
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three  mounted  train  guns,  graciously  conceded, 
Sappers,  and  the  44th  Queen's.  Lawrence,  with  his 
precious  charge  of  doolies  and  the  Mission  escort, 
horse  and  foot,  completed  Anquetil's  command. 

By  this  time  all  ladies  and  children  had  been  packed 
away  in  the  said  doolies,  snugly  wrapped  up  against 
the  bitter  cold,  with  a  little  food  to  cheer  them  by  the 
way.  Including  the  three  who  rode,  they  ntunbered 
over  thirty,  all  told:  Mrs.  Trevor,  with  seven  father- 
less children  ranging  from  ten  years  downward; 
Lady  Macnaghten,  childless,  hugging  two  cherished 
cats;  Mrs.  Boyd,  with  two  children  and  another  well 
on  its  way;  Mrs.  Waller,  equally  unfit  for  rough 
travelling,  her  first  still  a  baby  in  arms;  Mrs.  Ander- 
son and  three  children,  the  youngest  ten  days  old; 
Mrs.  Eyre  with  her  son,  and  little  Mrs.  Mainwaring, 
a  mere  girl,  whose  husband  was  at  Jaldlabad,  and  her 
first  baby  not  three  weeks  old.  These,  with  Conduc- 
tor Riley  and  two  soldiers*  wives,  completed  Lawrence's 
contingent ;  and  the  whole  advance  marched  soon  after 
nine,  to  make  way  for  Shelton's  cumbrous  main 
column,  in  charge  of  baggage  and  treasure. 

Already  a  disorderly  mob  of  animals  and  camp- 
followers  thronged  about  Sturt's  unfinished  bridge, 
fighting  for  a  foothold  on  its  rattling  planks,  sooner 
than  plunge  into  cold  water  and  tramp  in  frozen 
garments  for  the  rest  of  the  way.  Lady  Sale  and  her 
daughter  rode  through  the  canal  and  river  with  the 
troopers ;  but  the  rest  took  endless  ages  filing  over  that 
misguided  bridge. 

The  sun  rode  higher,  the  invaluable  hours  slipped 
away;  and  still  Shelton's  column  remained  stationary, 
half  in  and  half  out  of  cantonments,  the  sepoys'  feet — 
unprotected  by  woollen  wrappings — frozen  before  they 
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set  out;  and  still  no  sign  of  escort  or  provisions  from 
the  city. 

By  now,  Afghans  from  neighbouring  villages  were 
swarming  round  the  gates  and  walls.  At  first  they 
had  seemed  mere  good-natured  onlookers;  but  un- 
armed camp-followers  tempted  them  past  endurance, 
and  soon  the  snow,  defiled  by  much  trampling,  was 
bright  with  their  blood.  Sight  of  it  inflamed  the 
Ghazis,  and  a  few  shots  rang  out.  Officers  of  the 
waiting  troops  began  to  ask  each  other  "what 
the  hell  would  happen  next, "  and  what  had  come 
to  the  General  and  the  Brigadier. 

Mackenzie — who  had  been  hard  at  work  since 
dawn — galloped  back  into  cantonments  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  and  found  the  General  on  horseback  at 
his  own  door,  wondering  miserably  whether  or  not  they 
ought  to  start  after  all.  Pottinger's  remonstrance, 
though  dismissed,  seemed  to  stick  unpleasantly  in  his 
mind. 

But  the  time  for  indecision  was  past,  and  Mackenzie 
said  as  much.  The  Afghans  grew  hourly  more 
insolent;  the  troops  more  dispirited.  Behmaru  was 
pouring  forth  its  thousands  to  sack  the  Mission  com- 
pound, and  the  Shah's  6th — ^manning  the  walls — ^was 
an  unreliable  Corps.  In  fine,  Mackenzie  begged  the 
General  either  to  order  an  immediate  advance  or  repel 
the  Afghans  by  force. 

Thus  exhorted,  Elphinstone  chose  the  former,  and 
Mackenzie  nodded  approval.  "Very  good,  sir.  I  '11 
tell  the  Brigadier." 

But  before  he  reached  the  gate,  the  old  man  called 
after  him.     "Mackenzie,  don't — don*t  do  it!" 

Too  late.  The  Scot,  affecting  deafness,  galloped  on. 
The  order  was  given;  the  column  set  in  motion; 
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Shelton,  Pottinger,  and  Skinner  with  the  General 
and  his  Staff  at  its  head. 

Once  across  the  river,  they  made  fair  progress;  the 
fresh  snow  lay  a  foot  deep  in  the  track,  rising  to  several 
feet  on  either  hand.  Before  them,  in  a  long  narrow 
file,  stretched  the  advance  guard,  nearly  a  thousand 
strong;  behind  them  trailed  their  own  interminable 
column,  that  lost  itself  in  cantonments  and  continued, 
till  near  sundown,  to  saunter  forth  toward  the 
bridge  where  congestion  grew  more  desperate  every 
hour. 

All  hope  of  reaching  IQiurd  Kabul  plateau  that 
night  died  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  looked  back. 
For,  fatally  entangled  with  the  baggage,  was  a  vast 
disorganised  mob  of  followers;  men,  women,  and 
children  mixing  themselves  with  the  troops;  clogging 
at  every  step  the  progress  of  an  army,  and  sealing  its 
doom.  Some  had  hurried  forward  with  the  advance 
guard;  and  the  main  column  found  the  wayside 
thick  with  their  dead  and  dying:  some  frozen,  some 
wounded,  others  sitting  quietly  down  in  despair  to 
await  the  end. 

As  the  head  of  Shelton's  column  neared  the  Siah 
Sung  hills,  a  fl3nlng  party  of  horsemen  from  the  city 
came  up  with  a  letter  for  Pottinger  from  Nawab  Zemdn 
Khan. 

"Halt,"  was  sounded,  and  fear  clutched  at  every 
heart.  It  seemed  as  if  Afghanistan  wotdd  never  let 
them  go.  The  Nawab — sincerest  of  all  the  chiefs — 
reproached  Pottinger  for  starting  before  the  escort  was 
ready,  and  begged  them,  as  they  valued  their  safety, 
to  return  and  wait  one  more  day. 

Pottinger  handed  the  letter  to  Elphinstone,  who 
returned  it  with  a  rueful  smile.    "Too  late,  now! "  he 
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muttered,  and  one  backward  glance  confirmed  the 
saddest  words  in  human  speech. 

The  men  of  Behmaru  had  evidently  seized  the 
Mission  enclosure.  A  small  army  of  plunderers  harried 
the  baggage  colunm  and  the  struggling  thousands  by 
the  bridge.  Return  would  involve  hostilities;  and 
Pottinger  scribbled  a  hasty  note  to  ConoUy  bidding 
him  explain  their  situation  to  the  good  Nawab. 

Again  the  bugle  rang  out;  and  two  miles  of  htmian- 
ity  surged  forward  in  response. 

Up  and  over  the  bleak  Siah  Sung  they  plodded 
heavily  through  half-frozen  snow;  on  and  up,  past 
the  site  of  their  once  jovial  camp;  and  at  every  step 
the  grey  bulwark  of  the  Bala-Hissar  loomed  nearer, 
silently  eloquent  of  strength  and  protection  which  their 
leaders  would  not  suSer  them  to  accept. 

Even  the  unquenchable  spirit  of  George  Lawrence 
sank  within  him  at  thought  of  the  past,  of  its  triumphs 
and  ambitions  so  ignominiously  brought  to  naught. 
Both  he  and  Pottinger  cast  longing  eyes  at  that  grey 
bulwark  as  they  neared  the  point  where  they  had 
planned  to  halt  and  outwit  the  enemy  by  a  master- 
stroke that  might  have  redeemed  all.  Both  were 
convinced  that  even  now  the  thing  cotdd  be  achieved 
with  some  measure  of  success — ^if  only  the  "halt" 
were  sounded  and  the  order  passed  through  the  ranks. 

But  no  halt  was  sounded,  no  order  passed,  and  the 
Bala-Hissa,  their  last  hope  of  salvation,  drew  irre- 
vocably farther  and  farther  away. 

The  conviction  that  they  were  a  doomed  force  lay 
like  a  stone  on  Lawrence's  heart,  though  he  manfully 
discouraged  it  by  cantering  up  and  down  the  line  of 
doolies;  heartening  the  terrified  women  and  children 
with  forced  jokes  on  the  humours  of  the  march; 
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shepherding,  like  any  cx>llie,  doolie-bearers  who  hur- 
ried forward,  doolie-bearers  who  lagged  behind,  frozen, 
sttunbling  creatures  who  could  by  no  means  be  induced 
to  keep  in  line. 

If  he  could  not  dispel  foreboding,  he  could  in  a 
measure  combat  the  deadening  influence  of  a  cold 
that  defied  poshteens  and  triumphed  over  the  midday 
sun.  Once  the  zenith  was  past,  every  half -hour  in- 
creased the  sum  of  human  misery  scattered  now  along 
three  miles  of  track.  By  sunset  they  had  covered 
but  two  more.  Five  miles  in  eight  hours.  A  record 
march!  And  they  could  scarcely  have  felt  wearier 
had  it  been  fifty. 

But  mere  weariness  was  luxury  compared  with  the 
prospect  of  a  bivouac  in  the  snow.  Shelter  there  was 
none,  baggage  none,  food  none — save  a  few  scraps  in 
the  doolies — not  even  a  stick  of  wood  for  fires  to  cheer 
the  heart  and  thaw  the  blood  that  seemed  frozen  in 
their  veins.  Useless  to  push  on  farther.  Fragments 
of  the  main  column  still  strewed  the  entire  track;  and 
the  rear  guard  was  not  yet  clear  of  the  sheepfold, 
round  which  the  wolves  were  howling  now  in  very 
deed. 

No  orders  were  given;  no  camp  marked  out;  nor 
any  attempt  made  to  sweep  away  the  snow.  Each 
corps,  as  it  came  up,  bivouacked  anywhere,  anyhow; 
soldiers  and  camp-followers  huddled  together  in  one 
tangled  mass  of  misery;  horses,  camels,  and  ponies 
hemming  them  in.  Men  who  for  over  two  months 
had  been  short  of  food,  short  of  firewood,  short  of  rest, 
were  in  no  fit  state  for  the  rigours  of  winter  marching 
in  Afghanistan,  rigours  multiplied  tenfold  by  utter 
lack  of  forethought  and  organisation.  Not  a  voice 
was  heard  among  them;  and  their  silence  was  the 
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measure  of  their  torpor  and  despair.  Scores  of  them 
quietly  lay  down  in  the  snow  that  night  to  sleep — or 
to  die,  whichever  the  gods  decreed;  and  they  were  the 
.  more  fortunate  who  slept  too  sound  for  waking. 

The  ladies  and  children  remained  in  their  doolies, 
miserably  enough.  Lfawrence  rescued  three  of  his  own 
servants  from  the  milSe;  faithful  creatures  assidu- 
ous to  achieve  some  sort  of  comfort  for  their  Sahib. 
Having  scraped  away  the  snow,  they  found  and 
pitched  a  sepoy's  tent,  into  which  crept  Lawrence, 
Major  Scott,  and  young  Le  Geyt,  thankful  even  for 
the  ghost  of  a  covering;  still  more  thankftd  for  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  Lady  Macnaghten's  cold  meat  and 
sherry,  without  which  they  would  have  slept  starving, 
as  did  the  bulk  of  that  tmhappy  crowd. 

Pottinger — cold,  wounded,  and  very  weary  from  this 
first  day  in  the  saddle  since  Charikar — slept  in  the 
open  with  a  group  of  other  officers,  Csssar's  warm  body 
pressed  close  against  his  own.  Mackenzie  fared 
royally,  sharing,  with  twenty  Jezailchis  and  Hasan 
Khan,  a  camp-bed  of  their  own  invention.  A  circular 
space,  cleared  of  snow,  was  carpeted  with  eleven 
poshteens,  and  on  them  the  twenty-two  men  lay  down, 
their  feet  towards  the  centre,  their  bodies  dose  packed 
as  herrings  in  a  tin.  Eleven  more  poshteens,  spread 
over  them,  completed  a  nest  perfect  of  its  kind.  Let 
wind  and  frost  do  its  worst,  they  at  least  would  sleep 
sound.  It  had  needed  very  little  exercise  of  fore- 
thought on  the  part  of  commanding  officers  to  have 
discovered  and  utilised  this  device  for  their  own  troops 
to  the  saving  of  infinite  misery  and  countless  lives. 

Two  more  small  tents  having  been  unearthed,  one 
was  given  over  to  Elphinstone,  and  the  other  to  Lady 
Sale  and  her  daughter,  they  being  destitute  of  all  but 
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a  roll  of  bedding  that  had  served  as  saddle  for  their 
ayah  who  pluddly  kept  up  with  the  advance  guard. 

The  bedding  was  given  up  to  the  Stmts;  and  while 
the  young  wife  dung  dose  to  her  husband,  haunted  by 
unspoken  fears  for  the  morrow,  Johnson  produced  for 
Lady  Sale  a  straw  chair,  in  which  she  doubled  up  her 
long  legs  awkwardly  enough.  Mr.  Mein  of  the  13th, 
the  ayah,  and  their  dog,  fitted  themsdves  into  the 
remaining  space.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  Hour 
after  hour  the  elder  woman  sat  huddled  together, 
a  strange-looking  figure  in  poshteen  and  turban, 
cramped  and  stiffened  with  cold;  tormented  by  the 
iteration  of  those  ominous  lines  from  Hohenlinden. 

"I  am  far  from  bdng  a  believer  in  presentiment,'* 
she  wrote  next  day,  "but  this  verse  is  never  absent 
from  my  thoughts.  Heaven  forbid  that  our  fears 
should  be  realised!" 

The  delays  and  disasters  of  that  first  miserable 
march  might  well  breed  despondence  in  the  stoutest 
heart,  and  as  day's  crimson  aftermath  faded,  there 
came  another  radiance  in  the  west — ^lurid  and  fearful, 
yet  sublime.  Tongues  of  flame  leaped  snakelike, 
sank  into  blackness  and  leaped  afresh,  till  the  very 
sky  changed  colour,  and  the  snow  for  miles  round  was 
illumined  with  their  tmearthly  light.  The  whole  mile- 
long  cantonment  blazed  to  heaven,  as  it  were  a  vast 
funeral  p3rre,  not  merdy  of  bricks  and  mortar,  but  of 
all  the  ambitions  and  jealousies,  the  falsehoods  and 
failures,  the  triumphs,  the  friendships  and  the  heroism 
crowded  into  three  years  of  brief  and  delusive  domin- 
ion over  a  people,  untamed  and  untamable  so  long  as 
mountains,  jezails,  and  sabres  grow  wild  in  the  good 
land  of  Afghanistan. 
,   And  the  rear  guard? 
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Always  the  worst  sufferers,  their  interminable  day, 
that  had  begun  at  six  in  the  morning,  did  not  end  till 
two  hours  after  midnight.  With  them,  among  many 
others,  were  Vincent  Eyre,  Tom  Pottinger,  and  Captain 
James  Marshall  of  the  Shah's  6th,  brother-in-law  of 
Henry  Lawrence  and  an  officer  of  no  little  promise. 
For  deven  hours  their  troops  had  manned  the  walls, 
while  a  never-ending  file  of  animals  streamed  forth  of 
the  gates,  only  to  be  checked  at  canal  or  river.  Here 
the  banks  had  grown  so  slippery  that  the  camels 
sprawled,  fell,  and  lay  about  in  heaps,  while  nimble 
Afghans  made  haste  to  appropriate  treasure-trove  so 
conveniently  set  within  their  reach. 

For  a  time  the  horsemen  of  Nawab  Zemdn  Khan 
did  what  they  could.  But  they  were  few  and  not  over- 
zealous,  the  Ghazis  many  and  irresistible.  Long 
before  sunset  the  cantonments  were  overrun  with 
them,  their  savage  yells  rising  triumphant  above  the 
composite  babel  that  swelled  and  sank  and  swelled 
again  throughout  that  tmforgettable  day.  The  rear 
guard,  driven  from  the  walls,  formed  up  on  the  plain, 
only  to  be  ignominiously  "sniped"  from  its  own  ram- 
parts. The  two  Horse  Artillery  guns  were  at  the  last 
spiked  and  abandoned,  to  Eyre's  bitter  distress;  and 
not  until  hours  after  sunset  did  the  last  units  of 
Elphinstone's  army  set  their  feet  in  the  blood-stained 
track  marked  out  by  thousands  that  had  gone  before 
and  scores  that  had  fallen  by  the  way. 

The  flare  from  the  Ghazis'  bonfires  played  freakishly 
on  faces  of  the  dead,  distorting  them  to  a  ghastly 
semblance  of  life.  Now  and  again  a  child  whimpered, 
and  everywhere  dark  masses  of  baggage  rolls,  khUtas, 
trunks,  told  of  wholesale  loss. 

It  was  two  of  the  morning  when  the  last  of  them 
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stumbled  into  the  encampment  at  Baigram — if  en- 
campment that  ccmld  be  called  which  suggested 
rather  a  concourse  of  the  dead.  Like  those  who 
arrived  eariier,  they  lay  down  anywhere,  anyhow,  to 
sleep,  or  to  die  as  the  gods  might  decree. 
Yet  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 


VI 


The  sun,  that  had  risen  on  a  radiant  emptiness, 
that  had  set  upon  roarings,  yellings,  and  conflagration 
as  of  Tophet,  went  on  his  eternally  unshadowed  way 
over  happier  regions  of  earth;  glowed  upon  fair  un- 
ravaged  spaces  of  the  New  World,  gleamed  upon  the 
aloof  unearthly  purity  of  the  South  Pole;  and — ^five 
hours  after  the  last  straggler  had  dropped  exhausted 
into  the  snow — came  again  to  the  valley  of  Kabul, 
as  if  to  see  how  they  fared  who  had  so  strangely  dis- 
ported themselves  during  his  last  visitation. 

Again  snow  crystals  flashed  a  million  welcomes: 
but  how  was  the  Queen  among  valleys  disfigured,  her 
glittering  mantle  defiled!  The  funeral  P3a*e,  almost 
burnt  out,  smouldered  stdlenly  under  a  pall  of  blue 
smoke  swayed  lightly  by  the  wind.  Here  and  there 
among  the  ruins  the  nozzle  of  a  gun  peered  out;  but 
the  Ghazis  had  burnt  the  carriages,  and  those  guns 
would  never  now  serve  any  Afghan  chief  of  them 
all. 

The  ground,  on  every  side,  was  black  with  blown 
ashes  and  charred  fragments;  and  from  that  tragic 
blot  upon  the  valley  the  track  of  the  retreating  army 
showed  all  too  dear  in  the  new  light.  Out  across  the 
plain  it  stretched;  up  and  over  the  Siah  Sung,  till  it 
touched  that  other  blot  upon  the  snow  at  Baigram. 
But  here  there  was  life;  though  frost  had  taken 
heavy  toll  during  the  night.    Before  the  first  stmbeam 
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reached  the  sleeping  camp,  spasmodic  heavings  and 
stirrings  had  begun.  Units  broke  off  from  the  mass ; 
groups  followed  suit.  Here  ponies  staggered  to  their 
feet  and  shook  themselves,  there  camels  unfolded 
irresponsible  legs;  swearing,  camel-fashion,  at  the 
hardness  of  their  lot.  OflBoers  rose  up,  cramped  and 
frozen,  and  shook  the  snow  off  their  cloaks.  Lawrence 
woke  to  find  close  outside  his  tent,  a  grey-haired  con- 
ductor of  ordnance,  sword  in  hand,  frozen  to  death. 
No  bugle  sounded;  no  orders  were  given.  No  cheer- 
ful bustle;  no  crackle  of  twigs  or  clatter  of  pots;  no 
hope  of  relief  from  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  cold. 
Camp-followers,  baggage  coolies,  sepoys  whose  mus- 
kets had  dropped  from  frozen  fingers,  rose  up  numbed 
and  dazed,  stared  helplessly  round,  and  stumbled 
on: — on  toward  Hindustan,  and  all  things  implied  in 
that  magical  word;  away,  at  any  price,  from  this 
unfamiliar  nightmare  of  snow  and  starvation  and 
pursuing  fiends  that  yelled.  With  just  so  much  of 
purpose  in  their  hearts  they  sttimbled  along;  and 
others  followed,  hundreds  of  others,  to  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  the  troops,  who  at  the  start  were  herded  into 
some  semblance  of  formation. 

The  rear  guard  of  yesterday  was  the  advance  guard 
of  to-day.  To  the  front  then,  54th,  5th  Light  Cavalry, 
Gunners,  and  Shah's  6th.  But  the  gunners  had  no 
guns;  and  the  officers  of  the  6th,  it  seemed — ^had  no 
men.  Vain  bugle  calls,  vain  search  through  that 
seething  mass  of  humanity,  revealed  the  fact  that  save 
for  a  few  straggling  files,  the  Shah's  6th  was  not; 
neither  were  the  Shah's  Sappers  and  Miners,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  The  men  had  gone 
quietly  back  on  their  tracks  during  the  night,  in  no 
spirit  of  fanaticism,  but  in  sheer  despair;  preferring 
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the  chance  of  imprisonment  to  the  certainty  of  death 
by  frost,  bullet,  or  snow. 

Forward  then,  Light  Cavalry  and  54th;  the  last  a 
skeleton  corps  mustering  half  yesterday's  strength. 

The  remaining  Native  Regiments  were  in  much  the 
same  case.  More  than  half  the  sepoys — ^frost-bitten, 
starving,  and  hopeless — ^had  flung  away  their  muskets 
and  mixed  themselves  with  the  crowd.  Discipline 
was  at  an  end.  That  which  twenty-four  hours  earlier 
had  been  an  army  was  now  become  a  rabble  of  men  and 
animals  impossible  to  control,  herded  forward  by  an 
enemy  who  very  soon  re-appeared  upon  the  scene. 

The  advance,  as  before,  moved  off  tmmolested, 
fordng  its  way  through  the  crowd,  followed  by  Law- 
rence and  his  doolie-bearers,  whose  vagaries  yesterday 
were  as  nothing  to  those  of  to-day.  Elphinstone  and 
his  staff,  with  Pottinger  and  Skinner,  NichoU  and  two 
of  his  guns,  Shelton  with  the  37th,  guarding  the 
treasure,  made  such  headway  as  obstructing  thousands. 
would  allow.  The  cold  was  intense;  many  degrees 
below  zero;  and  lowered  vitality  made  it  harder  to 
bear.  Feet  and  hands  ached  intolerably.  Misery 
trod  hard  on  the  heels  of  misery;  yet  they  stumbled 
resolutely  on,  buoyed  up  by  the  conviction  that  they 
would  surely  camp  that  night  on  the  farther  side  of 
Khtird  Kabul  Pass.  If  they  cotdd  not  make  ten  miles 
a  day — ^what  hope  of  Jaldlabad? 

The  Afghans  were  few  as  yet;  but  their  numbers 
increased  every  moment;  and  the  baggage — all  that 
remained  of  it — ^was  not  permitted  to  depart  in  peace. 
Before  half  the  mass  of  protesting  camels  had  been 
shepherded  from  their  halting-place,  the  vulttires  had 
swooped  down  again,  hungry  for  plunder,  and  the 
rear  guard,  as  tisual,  fared  worst  of  all. 
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To-day  it  consisted  of  Anquetil's  detachment — 
the  44th  with  three  mounted  train  gtms  and  a  Rissal- 
lah  of  Cavah-y.  They  moved  off  in  fair  order, 
tmhindered,  and  thanking  their  stars.  But  gratula- 
tion  was  premature.  Suddenly  from  a  small  fort 
above  the  road  came  the  inevitable  rush  of  yelling 
devils,  the  glitter  of  brandished  knives.  The  chance 
of  seizing  three  guns  was  irresistible;  and — ^to  the 
discredit  of  the  escort — ^proved  easier  than  it  looked. 

Yoimg  Green,  the  officer  in  charge,  fought  nobly, 
as  also  did  White  of  the  44th;  but  his  men  backed 
away  without  a  shot  fired,  and  the  Afghans  yelled 
again — triimiphant.  The  guns  were  theirs.  But 
though  British  troops  wotdd  not  act,  they  had  still 
to  reckon  with  British  officers.  Green  and  Anquetil — 
boy  and  veteran — sprang  into  the  midst  of  them, 
careless  of  brandished  knives,  and  themselves  spiked 
their  treasures  before  these  were  wrested  away. 

Yet  the  loss  held,  and  the  disgrace, — that  bit  far 
deeper  into  Anquetil's  heart.  "Too  bad  to  speak 
about,"  was  all  he  could  say,  when  Lawrence  came 
galloping  back  soon  after,  in  search  of  Mrs.  Boyd — 
who  had  mounted  and  gone  off  with  her  htisband, 
while  the  devoted  sheep-dog's  attention  was  engaged 
elsewhere. 

The  doolie-bearers,  most  of  them  on  the  verge  of 
collapse,  had  given  him  a  lively  time.  At  the  first 
sounds  of  disturbance  in  the  rear,  fright  completed 
what  cold  had  begun;  and  Lady  Macnaghten  found 
herself  unceremoniously  dtimped  in  the  snow,  while 
half  a  dozen  coolies  tragically  announced  their 
determination  to  give  up  the  ghost  sooner  than  stir 
another  step. 

Scared,  cold,  and  miserable,  the  **BiuTa  Mem"  of 
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Kabul  peered  nervously  out.  **0  Captain  Lawrence 
.   .    .  Captain  Lawrence!" 

He  was  beside  her  in  a  moment.  "I  can't  force 
them,"  he  said.  "The  poor  wretches  are  done  for. 
If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  share  my  saddle, 
I  'U  see  that  you  don't  fall  off.  My  Arab  is  a  Hercules, 
quite  able  to  carry  us  both. " 

He  did  so,  cheerfully,  for  more  than  two  miles. 
But  an  awkward  position  became  an  anxious  one,  as 
the  enemy  increased  on  both  flanks;  while  a  party 
of  horsemen  charged  playfully  into  the  baggage  column, 
carrying  off  what  they  could,  and  slashing  at  all  within 
reach. 

There  reigned  confusion  and  dismay  unspeakable ; — 
the  falling  bodies,  the  blood  upon  the  snow,  the  cries, 
the  curses,  the  groans. 

Lady  Macnaghten  clung  close,  hiding  her  eyes; 
and  the  heart  of  George  Lawrence  that  knew  no  fear 
for  himself  grew  alarmed  for  his  "precious  burden." 
A  camel  with  empty  panniers  lollopped  by,  trailing 
a  nose  rope; — the  very  thing!  Lawrence  caught  the 
rope,  dismounted,  and  forced  the  contemptuous  one 
to  his  knees.  Then,  packing  her  Ladyship  into  one 
pannier,  he  balanced  her  with  a  bundle  of  clothes  from 
Mrs.  Boyd's  doolie,  covered  her  with  a  poshieen — 
and  the  thing  was  done. 

On  again  toward  Butkhak, — only  a  mile  more  and 
they  wotdd  reach  the  jaws  of  Khurd  Kabul,  the  first 
and  most  terrible  of  four  defiles  that  loomed  between 
them  and  Jaldlabad. 

In  five  hours  they  had  come  four  miles — an  improve- 
ment on  yesterday;  but  every  step  of  that  short 
march  had  been  taken  in  blood.  The  Horse  Artillery 
team  had  collapsed.    NichoU,  cut  to  the  heart,  had 
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been  forced  to  spike  and  abandon  two  more  guns; 
and  to-day,  as  yesterday,  scattered  belongings,  and 
fallen  bodies  marked  the  way  they  had  come. 

Slowly,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  they  neared 
those  rocky  ranges  that  form  as  it  were  a  labjrrinthine 
gateway,  sixty  miles  long,  guarding  the  Queen  among 
Valleys  from  intrusion  of  any  save  the  boldest; 
exacting,  from  all  comers,  terrible  toll.  In  the  midst 
of  unrelieved  whiteness,  hills  so  startlingly  craggy  and 
abrupt,  made  ink-black  masses  of  shadow.  Neither 
vertical  cliffs  nor  the  dragon's  teeth  of  rock  above 
them  would  suffer  the  glittering  mantle  to  conceal 
their  true  character.  And  of  such  was  the  gateway 
of  Kabul — a  monochrome  of  savage  grandeur,  of 
bright  lights  and  sinister  shadows;  and  in  the  midst, 
most  sinister  shadow  of  all,  the  yawning  gap  through 
which  Elphinstone's  rabble  army  must  pass. 

But  it  was  not  yet  one  o'clock.  Surely  by  sunset 
this  first,  and  worst,  pass  could  be  cleared.  To 
achieve  that  end  the  officers  were  prepared  for  any 
effort.  Grant,  riding  with  Johnson,  not  far  behind 
Elphinstone's  party,  voiced  the  conviction  of  all. 
"It's  our  one  chance  of  getting  off  scot  free:  and  if 
only  those  confounded  Politicals " 

Peremptory  bugle  notes  checked  his  speech. 
"Halt!"  The  men  could  scarcely  believe  their  ears; 
and  Grant's  broken  sentence  ended  in  an  oath. 

Other  bugles  took  up  the  unwelcome  order.  The 
troops  obeyed.  The  crowd,  in  two  minds  on  the 
subject,  surged  forward  and  backward  with  confused 
heavings.  Hope,  that  had  fluttered  a  broken  wing, 
dropped  dead  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

The  rear  guard,  it  seemed,  was  hard  beset  and  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off;  the  defile  ahead  was  reported 
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strongly  occupied;  and  once  again  there  came  flying 
horsemen  from  Kabul  with  a  note  from  Nawab  Zemin 
Khan.  More  than  ever  the  old  man  regretted  that 
untimely  start,  and  entreated  Pottinger  to  halt  till  he 
should  send  firewood,  provisions,  and  a  strong  party 
of  followers  to  disperse  the  Ghilzais  assembling  in  the 


Difficult,  in  a  case  so  desperate,  to  decide  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  On  one  hand,  every  hour  of  delay 
was  fraught  with  peril.  On  the  other,  the  plight 
of  the  sepoys — ^af ter  thirty  hours  under  arms  without 
shelter  or  food — ^was  pitiful  to  behold.  Utter  con- 
fusion reigned  in  all  ranks.  To  enter  such  a  defile 
without  some  attempt  at  re-formation  were  madness; 
and,  all  things  considered,  there  seemed  wisdom  in  a 
few  hours'  halt,  while  the  sun  gave  a  measure  of 
warmth,  and  a  forward  move  at  dusk.  By  this  means 
they  would  avoid  both  another  night  in  the  snow,  and 
the  friendly  attentions  of  Ghilzais,  who  would  retire 
as  usual  with  the  sun. 

An  order  to  this  effect  brought  Shelton  galloping  to 
the  front,  full  of  so\md  and  fury.  Another  halt  in 
the  snow,  said  he,  would  destroy  the  army.  If  the 
General  had  any  hope  of  their  salvation,  let  him  heed 
neither  chiefs  nor  Politicals;  but  push  on  at  all  risks, 
shaking  off  the  deadly  enctunbrance  of  baggage  and 
camp-followers. 

Sound  advice, — if  a  trifle  belated.  Two  weeks 
earlier  he  had  rejected  it  with  contumely.  Two  weeks 
earlier  Pottinger  had  vainly  urged  the  sacrifice  of 
impedimenta,  the  forced  marches,  the  fighting  retreat 
— ^if  retreat  must  be;  had  vainly  taken  for  his  text, 
"Put  not  your  trust  in  Princes!" 

Now — ^when  disaster  was  come  upon  them,  by 
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reason  of  Princes  and  impedimenta — Shdton  saw, 
too  late,  the  evils  of  both.  Too  late:  for  this  time 
the  pliable  General  cotdd  by  no  means  be  talked  over. 
The  order  was  issued — rest,  re-formation,  and  march 
at  dusk:  a  reasonable  order,  had  it  been  carried  out. 
But  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  that 
doomed  army;  and  before  dusk,  decision  was  taken 
out  of  Elphinstone's  hands. 

During  the  afternoon  Ghilzais  and  more  Ghilzais 
swarmed  round  the  halting  troops  with  obvious  intent 
of  crowning  the  lesser  heights.  Them  Shelton  fore- 
stalled, and  gallantly  kept  at  bay  till  near  sunset,  when 
they  retired  for  food  and  prayer.  Then,  as  the  sun 
dropped  red  and  rayless,  someone  sighted  a  large  body 
of  horse  moving  darkly  over  the  snow.  Wood  and 
provisions?  The  Nawab's  followers?  Again  hope 
fluttered — hard  to  kill.  A  rider  detached  himself  and 
galloped  up  to  the  General's  party.  He  reported  the 
approach  of  his  master,  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan. 
Those  three  words  sounded  the  knell  of  hope;  and 
there  was  no  resurrection. 

Mahomed  Akbar — sanctified  instrument  of  ven- 
geance— sent  smooth  messages  to  the  "High  of  rank 
and  respected  Eldred  Pottinger,  *'  reproaching  him  and 
the  most  noble  Generals  for  departing  without  escort, 
contrary  to  agreement.  He  desired  Lawrence  and 
Skinner  Sahibs  to  come  and  speak  with  him  that 
friendship  and  understanding  be  made  complete. 

"  You  go,  Skinner,*'  Lawrence  urged,  half  laughing. 
"I  Ve  had  more  than  enough  of  the  gentleman!*' 

And  handsome  Jim  Skinner,  the  most  chivalrous 
soul  alive,  rode  oflE  through  the  dusk  to  confer  with 
Akbar  Khan;  though  he,  too,  had  had  more  than 
enough  of  the  gentleman,  and  saw  in  his  arrival  the 
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doom  of  Elphinstone's  force.  Akbar  had  brought 
neither  wood  nor  provisions;  but  had  been  sent — so 
he  said — ^to  protect  them  from  the  fanatics  assembling 
in  the  hills.  Their  unauthorised  departure  had  aroused 
suspicion  that  they  meant  to  attempt  a  junction  with 
Sale;  that  the  combined  forces  would  then  effectually 
resist  them,  and  their  whole  design  be  brought  to 
naught.  For  this  reason  he  had  been  empowered 
to  demand  six  more  hostages  for  Sale's  retreat,  and  to 
bid  them  halt  either  at  Butkhak  or  Tazln  till  word 
arrived  that  he  had  left  Jalalabad.  They  would  mean- 
time be  supplied  with  all  necessaries  and  the  passes 
should  be  cleared. 

It  was  dark  when  Skinner  returned  with  these 
"friendly"  messages  that  hinted  at  the  hand  of  steel 
under  the  velvet  glove;  and  no  reply  could  be  sent  till 
morning.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  still 
oonunended  the  night  march  as  more  imperative  now 
than  before;  but  Elphinstone,  always  unmanned  by 
sudden  crises,  fell  a  prey  to  bogies  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty pressed  upon  him  by  others. 

Precisely  who  those  others  may  have  been  is  not 
quite  clear.  According  to  Eyre,  Akbar  insisted; 
according  to  Pottinger,  Lawrence,  and  Lady  Sale, 
the  General  was  dissuaded  by  the  officers  of  his  Staff 
from  the  bold  step  that  might  conceivably  have 
averted  the  worst;  and  the  "politic  barbarian"  gained 
his  point.  Instead  of  pushing  resolutely  on,  his  victims 
sate  them  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  passes  that  the 
Ghilzais  might  have  full  time  to  occupy  them  in  force. 
Mahomed  Akbar  must  have  smiled  to  himself  that 
night. 

Little  cause  was  there  for  smiling  in  the  bivouac 
near  the  gate  of  Khurd  Kabul.    To  those  unsheltered 
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thousands  night  brought  neither  rest  nor  sleep;  but 
cold  and  darkness  merely,  with  their  attendant  trains 
of  horrors,  starvation,  frost-bite,  utter  exhaustion, 
and — for  the  more  favoured — death.  To-night  the 
snow  was  deeper,  the  frost  keener — 12°  below  zero — 
the  misery  and  confusion  heightened  tenfold,  and 
to-night  no  spark  of  hope  remained  to  warm  their 
hearts  within  their  frozen  bodies;  but  only  paralys- 
ing certainty  that  the  true  arbiter  of  their  destiny 
was  not  Elphinstone,  but  Akbar  Khan. 

Poodless,  hopeless,  fireless,  they  laid  them  down; 
men,  women,  and  children,  fifteen  thousand  or  more, 
with  many  hundred  horses,  camels,  and  ponies, 
jammed  together  in  one  unmanageable  mass  of  misery ; 
the  closer  the  better,  that  even  a  little  warmth  might 
be  preserved  by  contact.  Here  and  there  in  the  outer 
darkness  shadowy  figures  crouched  round  fitful 
tongues  of  flame.  Sepoys,  half  crazy  with  cold  and 
emptiness,  were  burning  their  caps,  accoutrements, 
even  their  greatcoats,  to  win  a  few  moments  of  relief 
from  the  stealthy,  pitiless  grip  of  frost.  And  not 
sepoys  only.  Twelve  ofl&cers  crowded  round  the  hot 
ashes  of  a  pistol-case,  heartening  themselves  with  a  few 
stray  bottles  of  wine  and  with  flashes  of  that  \mquench- 
able  spirit  whereby  mere  man  becomes  hero,  rises 
triumphant  above  the  worst  that  Fate  can  inflict. 

To-night  the  English  women  and  children  still  had  a 
few  doolies  among  them,  a  few  Kabul  cakes,  a  little 
wine  and  tea.  The  three  sepoys'  tents  had  also  sur- 
vived the  march;  and  even  shelter  so  inadequate 
seemed  an  insolence  of  luxury  to  those  hundreds  who 
lay  without  under  a  ruthless  heaven,  where  stars  glit- 
tered like  points  of  steel. 

Towards  the  small  hours  there  came  a  change;  an 
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ominous  breath  out  of  the  north  brought  slow-moving 
galleons  of  cloud,  that  spread  and  spread,  blotting 
out  the  points  of  steel.  Those  who  lay  awake  saw 
with  dismay  how  one  constellation  after  another  was 
swallowed  up,  of  blackness  that  slowly,  slowly  turned 
to  grey;  till,  at  long  last,  there  dawned,  gloomily  and 
piercingly  cold,  the  8th  of  January. 

They  that  had  lain  down  fireless  had  but  a  pallid 
gleam  of  sun  to  cheer  them  waking,  and  that  gleam 
fotmd  them  already  astir.  Lawrence  had  packed  his 
precious  charges  into  camel  panniers;  Mrs.  Boyd  and  ' 
her  youngest  boy,  balanced  by  eight-year-old  Mary 
Anderson  and  little  Mrs.  Mainwaring — hardly  fit  to 
be  out  of  bed — ^rolled  in  a  shawl  with  her  babe  at  her 
breast.  Mrs.  Anderson  and  her  two  other  children 
were  balanced  by  several  little  Trevors,  half  fright- 
ened, half-thrilled,  at  the  wild  adventure  afoot.  Mrs. 
Eyre  preferred  to  ride,  while  Freddy,  envied  of  his 
playfellows,  w^  spared  the  indignity  of  travelling  in 
a  basket,  and  strapped  instead  to  the  back  of  a  devoted 
Afghan  servant,  who  cotdd  be  trusted  to  defend  the 
child's  life  with  his  own. 

But  though  women  and  children  were  packed  up  and 
Lawrence's  escort  mounted,  the  moment  of  departtire 
was  still  hours  away.  The  Ghilzais,  who  vanished 
with  the  sunset,  had  returned  with  the  dawn,  swarm- 
ing thickest  on  the  rocks  south  of  the  camp ,  and  already 
adding  terror  to  confusion  by  a  dropping  fire  from 
above.  Camp-followers,  seizing  any  baggage  animal 
at  hand,  made  a  rush  for  the  mouth  of  the  Pass. 
Boxes  of  ammunition  and  plate,  stores  and  private 
property,  cimibered  the  ground.  The  Gtmners  had 
broached  a  cask  of  spirits,  and  the  British  soldiers 
swarmed  about  it,  each  man  fighting  for  a  share.  .  .  . 
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Lawrence,  strolling  beyond  the  rear  pickets,  suddenly 
saw  the  whole  conglomerate  mass  of  men  and  animals 
violently  convulsed  and  rolled  backward  upon  itself 
"like  an  enormous  wave."  He  ran  forward,  his 
pulses  leaping;  and  lo,  Captain  Anderson,  in  hot 
haste.  "Ah,  Lawrence,  there  you  are!  The  enemy 
are  on  us.    Have  you  any  of  the  escort  mounted?  " 

"All  of  them,"  shouted  Lawrence  as  he  ran;  and 
within  three  minutes  was  astride  of  his  Turcoman, 
jostling  his  way  to  the  front  whence  came  the  many- 
throated  chorus  of  jezails.  Here  Thain,  with  splendid 
promptitude,  had  taken  to  himself  two  htmdred  of  the 
44th,  and  a  company  of  the  37th  N.I.  These,  with 
Lawrence's  escort  and  Anderson's  horse,  executed  a 
vigorous  charge  that  scattered  an  astotmded  enemy 
in  all  directions.  It  was  gallantly  done,  and  went  far 
to  justify  Lawrence's  conviction  that  even  now  the 
British  troops — ^under  leaders  like  Anderson,  Macken- 
zie, and  Thain — could  have  driven  the  Afghans  into 
Kabul  and  entered  the  Bala-Hissar  in  tritunph. 

Vain  dream!  Instead,  came  an  order  to  join  the 
General,  and  he  cantered  back  wondering  anxiously, 
"What  next?" 

With  Elphinstone  were  Anquetil,  Skinner,  and 
Pottinger  in  earnest  talk.  Pottinger,  clulled  to  the 
bone  and  in  cruel  pain,  looked  strained  and  worn,  but 
entirely  master  of  himself.  He  greeted  Lawrence 
with  a  fervent  "Well  done!"  and  with  the  slow,  grave 
smile  that  had  grown  very  rare  of  late. 

It  seemed  that  while  Lawrence  fought,  Skinner  had 
again  seen  Akbar,  and  brought  back  his  ultimatum: 
four  hostages  and  a  halt  at  Butkhak  till  Sale  retreated, 
or  six  hostages  and  a  halt  at  Tazin ;  Akbar,  meanwhile, 
to  provide  necessaries  and  protect  the  troops  from 
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fanatics  for  a  consideration  of  fifteen  thousand 
rupees.  Arrogant  proposals,  galling  to  British  pride: 
but  the  Baxakzai  had  them  in  his  net,  and  unless 
Elphinstone  would  fight  his  way  back  to  Kabul  they 
must  perforce  consent. 

Elphinstone  had  no  thought  of  fighting.  He  had 
chosen  Taz(n,  where  the  country  was  more  open,  the 
climate  milder,  and  they  would  be  free  of  snow.  But 
six  hostages  was  a  large  order.  Shelton  and  Lawrence 
had  been  specially  named  as  men  of  rank,  military 
and  political.  But  on  this  point  Lawrence  was 
decisive. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  sir,  I  hope.  I  have  no  wish  to 
give  up  my  important  and  honourable  charge,  and 
would  far  rather  remain  with  the  army. " 

Elphinstone  looked  distressed.  ''Shelton  will  re- 
fuse, too,  I  am  certain.  He  has  been  dead  set 
against  it  all  along.  I  would  rather  not  be  obliged 
to  order  him  to  go.    It  is  awkward — ^very. " 

Then  Pottinger  spoke.  "If  it  would  be  any  con- 
venience to  you,  sir,  I  am  willing  to  offer  myself  in  his 
place;  and  as  it  would  be  a  great  mark  of  confidence 
on  my  part,  it  might  induce  the  Sirdar  to  spare 
Captain  Lawrence  as  well.  I  am  so  useless  on 
account  of  my  wound,  that  he  is  really  more  capable 
of  conducting  the  Mission;  and,  as  I  say,  my  volun- 
teering might  induce  Akbar  to  abate  his  demands." 

The  chivalry  and  modesty  of  that  proposal  were 
alike  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  Elphinstone  fully 
appreciated  both. 

"My  dear  sir,'*  said  he,  "I  am  infinitely  obliged  to 
you.  As  to  being  of  use,  with  your  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  the  people,  you  could  probably  do  far 
more  for  us  with  the  Chief  than  with  the  army. " 
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Pottinger  inclined  his  head.  "  I  hope  so,  sir.  You 
may  be  sure  I  shall  do  my  best. " 

"And  if  the  Sirdar  insists  on  a  General  oflficer," 
put  in  Anquetil,  "I  *11  join  you.  It 's  an  unpleasant 
business,  but  some  of  us  must  put  up  with  it,  and  you 
can  count  on  me.  I  'U  see  you  to  the  outposts 
anyway. " 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Pottinger  with  quiet  em- 
phasis, and  they  moved  oflE  together. 

It  was  now  nearly  eleven.  For  more  than  three 
hours  women  and  children  had  waited  in  camel  pan- 
niers and  on  horseback  with  nothing  to  warm  or  fortify 
them  but  a  few  mouthfuls  of  Kabtd  cake  and  a  little 
wine  from  the  54th  Mess  stores;  wine  which,  in  their 
extremity,  the  yotmgest  could  swallow  without  ill- 
effect. 

"For  myself,"  said  Lady  Sale,  "as  I  sat  my  horse 
for  hours  in  the  cold  I  felt  very  grateful  for  a  ttmabler 
of  sherry  that  at  any  other  time  would  have  made  me 
quite  unladylike.  .  .  .  Cupfuls  of  sherry  were 
given  to  young  children  without  in  the  least  affecting 
their  heads." 

So  they  waited  and  waited  in  the  sunless  cold; 
above  them,  doud  galleons  heavy  with  snow;  before 
them,  flanked  by  stupendous  cliffs,  the  very  Gate 
of  Death;  while  Akbar  spoke  Pottinger  fair,  and 
Pottinger  did  what  he  could  to  save  others  from  a 
dangerous  duty,  heartily  detested  by  all. 

At  last  came  his  note  to  Lawrence  that  ended  the 
misery  of  delay;  ended  also  Lawrence's  hope  of  re- 
maining with  the  army.  Akbar,  frankly  impressed 
by  Pottinger 's  "mark  of  confidence,"  would  neither 
press  his  demand  for  six  hostages,  nor  for  a  General 
officer.     But  Lawrence  he  must  have — being  shrewd 
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enough  to  recognise  the  more  valuable  man.  For  the 
third  hostage  Pottinger  might  name  any  oiScer  he 
chose.  He  named  Colin  Mackenzie,  whose  Jezailchis 
were  reduced  to  a  skeleton  force,  and  who  could  be 
relied  on  implicitly  for  ready  response  to  the  call  of 
duty.  James  Skinner  he  deputed  to  act  in  his  stead, 
and  take  charge  of  the  Mission.  The  General  looked 
rueful  at  the  prospect  of  losing  Lawrence,  but  go  he 
must;  and  he  rode  off  accordingly  with  Mackenzie, 
a  dead  weight  of  foreboding  on  the  hearts  of  both. 

They  fotmd  Mahomed  Akbar  at  a  breakfast  on  the 
hillside  with  his  own  party — Pottinger  in  the  seat  of 
honour  at  his  right  hand.  He  rose  to  greet  them, 
jovial  and  smiling;  apologised  for  recent  "incon- 
veniences, "  assured  them  that  his  men  would  disperse 
the  Ghilzais,  and  bade  them  in  the  meantime  sit  and 
eat.  Too  hungry  for  squeamishness  they  complied; 
though  I/awrence  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  eat 
from  the  same  dish  as  the  murderer  of  his  Chief. 

And  while  they  sat  thus  the  bugles  sounded, 
"Advance!"  familiar  voices  shouted  words  of  com- 
mand. Again  they  saw  that  unwieldy  mass,  among 
whom  were  seven  hundred  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
surge  like  a  great  wave — not  backward  this  time,  but 
forward  into  the  jaws  of  the  IGiurd  Kabul  Pass. 
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Gloomy  and  threatening,  the  Pass  received  them. 
Rising  sheer  from  pedestals  of  jaggedVock  twin  ranges 
of  basalt  walled  them  in;  and  here,  the  monochrome 
effect  was  even  more  sinister  than  without.  The  broken 
track  of  stones  and  boulders,  thick-coated  with 
frozen  snow,  gleamed  pallid  and  ghostly  between 
masses  of  cliff,  scored,  carven,  and  stained  by  the 
frosts  of  many  thousand  winters,  the  rain  of  many 
thousand  springs.  Fantastic  streaks  and  blotches,  as 
of  spilled  ink,  were  legacies  from  shining  waterfalls. 
And  there  were  other  streaks  and  blotches  more 
ancient  still.  Rusty  red  outcrops  of  ironstone,  like 
weathered  bloodstains,  seemed  legacies  from  titanic 
conflicts  in  the  beginning  of  days;  and  above,  leagues 
above  the  heads  of  that  insignificant  multitude,  black 
and  craggy  peaks  were  bitten  out  from  a  ragged  grey 
ribbon  of  sky.  No  glimpse  of  life,  save  where  an 
occasional  bush,  stunted,  leafless,  had  sprung  from 
chance  seed  dropped  into  a  crevice  by  wind  or  flying 
bird.  No  sound  of  life  save  the  irrepressible  noise 
of  the  torrent,  that  not  even  forty-five  degrees  of 
frost  could  silence;  and  that  new  noise  coming  on  and 
on,  in  an  ever-swelling  crescendo — the  noise  of  many 
thousand  footsteps,  of  an  army  making  haste  to  meet 
its  doom. 

The  eight-mile  march  that  sealed  the  fate  of  Elphin- 
stone's  army  began  with  some  slight  attempt  at  order. 
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Pot  advance  guard,  5th  Native  Infantry  and  Ander- 
son's Horse;  for  rear  guard,  5th  Light  Cavalry,  Scott 
with  the  44th,  GriflSths  with  the  37th,  and  Nicholl's 
two  remaining  gtms,  with  two  spare  companies  whose 
guns  were  not.  Between  these  bodies — ^by  way  of 
main  column — the  General  and  Staff;  the  ladies  in 
camel  panniers,  with  Hasan  Khan's  Jezailchis  and  the 
Mission  escort;  camel-loads  of  treasure,  what  re- 
mained of  it,  with  the  54th — also  what  remained  of 
it — ^for  guard.  Baggage  column,  strictly  speaking, 
there  was  none.  In  the  wild  confusion  at  dawn, 
camp-followers  had  seized  any  cattle  they  could  lay 
hands  on;  and  more  than  half  the  baggage  and 
ammunition,  saved  from  yesterday's  march,  still 
strewed  the  ground  for  the  benefit  of  Ghilzai  hordes. 

The  loss  was  incalculable.  It  did  not  bear  thinking 
of:  but  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  left  no  room  for 
anxiety  on  the  score  of  any  other  possession  than  life 
itself.  Lady  Macnaghten  still  dung  to  her  cats, 
having  no  child  to  cling  to,  poor  soul !  And  many  dogs 
of  all  breeds,  pinched  and  exhausted,  limped  in  the 
wake  of  their  masters  through  that  fearsome  Pass. 

As  for  the  camp-followers,  still  some  ten  thousand  in 
number,  strenuous  efforts  to  separate  them  from  the 
combatants  had  served  no  purpose  but  to  multiply 
delays.  Terrified,  frost-bitten,  and  half  blind  from 
snow-glare  they  fled  on,  jostling  one  another  in  the 
narrow  space,  entangling  themselves  with  skeleton 
regiments,  to  the  fury  and  distraction  of  oflicers  and 
the  despair  of  their  men. 

The  cold  without  was  as  nothing  to  the  cold  within. 
Icicles  hung  thick  on  the  manes  of  the  ponies  and  the 
beards  of  the  men.  Incessant  crossing  and  re-crossing 
of  the  stream  soon  cased  the  legs  of  all  in  ice,  and  pro- 
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gress  was  further  hindered  by  spurs  from  both  ranges, 
so  closely  interlaced  that  never  more  than  fifty  yards 
could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Every  step  of  the  track 
was  commanded  by  the  natural  breastworks  and  peaks 
overhead:  but  for  the  first  half-mile  there  appeared 
no  turbans  among  the  rocks,  no  gleam  of  matchlocks. 
Was  it  possible,  after  all,  that  the  Sirdar  had  kept  his 
word? 

It  was  not  possible.  As  they  pressed  on,  the  cliffs 
loomed  closer,  more  threatening;  the  twilight  deep- 
ened; and  now  from  the  dragon's  teeth  above,  from 
ledges  and  impossible  crevices  of  rocks,  came  the 
opening  chorus:  a  hailstone  chorus  in  very  deed. 
But  these  hailstones  bit  and  burned  into  the  flesh, 
and  struck  horror  into  the  hearts  of  those  jostling 
thousands,  giving  fresh  impetus  to  their  mad  scramble 
for  safety — their  onward  rush  toward  the  haven  of 
Hindustan. 

Stumbling  and  slipping  over  boulders  mailed  in 
frozen  snow,  crashing  through  deceptive  layers  of  ice 
into  water  that  seared  frost-bitten  feet  like  flame, 
flinging  aside  all  impedimenta  even  to  the  babies  on 
their  hips,  the  agonised  thousands  pressed  on.  Any- 
thing to  escape  from  the  monstrous  walls  hemming 
them  in,  from  a  sky  that  spat  jets  of  fire,  hailstones  of 
lead.  So  dose-packed  were  they  that  at  every  step 
men  fell,  animals  fell,  women  fell — screaming.  To 
the  slipperiness  of  frozen  snow  was  added  the  slipperi- 
ness  of  blood.  And  always  from  behind  more  fugitives 
pressed  on — and  more  and  more. 

None  that  survived  would  forget,  while  they  lived, 
the  sights  and  the  sounds,  the  groans  and  cries  and 
yells  of  triumph,  the  crackle  of  breaking  ice,  the  roar 
of  the  torrent. 
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And  many  survived;  many  even  passed  unscathed 
through  that  murderous  onslaught  from  the  heights. 
With  the  advance  guard  rode  several  chiefs  and  three 
brave  Englishwomen — I^dy  Sale,  the  Sturts,  and 
the  Eyres.  The  Afghans  bade  the  ladies  keep  close 
to  them  for  safety,  and  constantly  made  their  followers 
shout  to  the  hidden  enemy  above — with  small  effect. 
"These  chiefs,"  said  Lady  Sale,  "certainly  ran  the 
same  risk  as  we  did.  But  I  verily  believe  many  of 
them  would  individually  sacrifice  themselves  to  rid 
the  country  of  us.  .  .  .  " — a  belief  not  far  short  of 
the  truth. 

Many  of  their  assailants — firing  from  ledges  and 
crevices — ^were  not  fifty  yards  off;  yet  the  bullets  that 
whinged,  whirred  about  them  wrought  amazingly 
little  harm.  Two  struck  Mrs.  Sturt's  pony.  The 
brave  little  beast  scrambled  on  unheeding.  Three 
passed  through  Lady  Sale's  poshieen^  and  a  fourth 
entered  her  arm.  Undaunted,  they  urged  their  horses 
to  a  canter  over  an  up-hill  track  so  broken,  so  slippery, 
that  in  cool  blood  they  would  have  shirked  attempting 
it  at  a  walk.  As  for  Mrs.  Eyre,  her  pony — startled 
by  a  burst  of  firing  nearer  than  usual — champed  his  bit 
and  bolted. 

Away  and  away  went  Emily  Eyre,  far  ahead  of  the 
advance;  up  and  up  that  steadily  ascending  gorge, 
keeping  her  seat  and  also  keeping  her  head,  till  the 
cliffs  fell  away,  the  world  grew  brighter,  and  lo,  she, 
of  all  the  Kabul  garrison,  was  the  first  to  win  dear  of 
the  Pass. 

Behind  her,  through  the  jostling  thousands,  the 
advance  guard — ^less  hampered  than  the  main  and  rear 
— pushed  on,  till  they  too  were  almost  dear  of  danger. 
Here  they  came  across  Thain's  horse,  shot  through  the 
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loins.  No  sight  of  Thain — the  gallant,  the  true- 
hearted — and  Sturt  declared  he  must  go  back  on  the 
bare  chance  of  finding  his  friend.  In  vain  wife  and 
mother  argued  the  hopelessness  of  such  an  errand. 
He  went. 

Before  he  had  struggled  back  many  yards  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him;  and  even  as  he  got  upon  his  feet 
a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  groin.  There  he  lay  in  help- 
less agony;  and  there  must  have  been  trampled  by 
fugitives,  or  cut  to  pieces  by  foes,  but  that  Mein  of  the 
13th  had  followed  him,  found  him,  and  stood  beside 
him,  for  endless  precarious  minutes,  vainly  begging 
help  from  those  who  rushed  past;  their  minds  intent 
only  on  the  next  comer,  praying  it  might  prove  the 
last. 

Almost  had  Mein  given  it  up  in  despair,  when 
Sergeant  Deane  of  the  Sappers  emerged  from  the 
miUe. 

"Deane,  for  God's  sake!"  Mein  shouted  above  the 
uproar.     ' '  Here 's  Lieutenant  Sturt ! " 

No  need  for  more.  Deane  had  eyes  for  other 
things  than  the  next  comer.  Between  them  they 
lifted  the  wounded  man  on  to  a  quilt;  and  so  bore 
him,  with  much  painful  jolting,  beyond  that  Glen 
of  Slaughter,  into  which  the  Ghilzais  now  rushed 
sword  in  hand,  from  lateral  gorges,  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  jezail  and  christen  their  rocks  indeed! 

Thus  the  main  column  and  rear  guard,  as  usual,  bore 
the  full  brunt  of  bullet  and  steel.  And  in  the  naidst 
were  English  women  and  children,  hiding  their  eyes 
and  shaking  with  fear;  while  all  about  them  bullets 
rained  harmlessly,  as  if  turned  aside  by  an  invisible 
hand. 

But  oh,  the  camels, — ^the  camels!    Fearful  exceed- 
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ingly ,  their  poor  inconsequent  legs  sliding  this  way  and 
that;  now  on  fallen  bodies,  now  on  treacherous  ice 
that  mailed  the  edge  of  the  stream;  they  lurched  and 
jolted  onwards.  Many  were  killed,  and  the  rest  must 
sttmible  over  them  how  they  might. 

Of  a  sudden — crash !  The  camel  bearing  Mrs.  Boyd 
and  Mrs.  Mainwaring  fell,  mortally  wounded,  sprawl- 
ing in  mid-stream;  a  stationary  mark  for  bullets  that 
still  whizzed  harmlessly  past.  The  two  women  and 
two  young  children  scrambled  out  of  their  panniers, 
stumbled  blindly  over  dead  bodies,  their  senses 
mercifully  benumbed  to  the  horrors  around  them  by 
one  wild  desire  to  escape — to  escape! 

Mrs.  Boyd,  clutching  her  four-year-old  son,  was 
overtaken  by  two  Hindustani  sowars.  ' '  Ride  with  us, 
Memsahib, "  they  cried,  "lest  worse  harm  befall  you. " 

It  was  no  moment  for  hesitation.  Mrs.  Boyd 
mounted  one  horse,  and  resigned  Hugh  to  the  second 
sowar.  Then  on  again,  impelled  always  by  that 
irresistible  pressure  from  the  rear.  Impossible  for  the 
ponies  to  keep  in  touch;  and  Mrs.  Boyd,  hurried 
forward  by  her  protector,  suddenly  lost  sight  of  her 
boy.  Frantic  with  grief,  she  would  fain  have  ridden 
back  for  him;  but  the  sepoy  dragged  resolutely  at 
her  bridle.  It  was  madness,  he  said — ^madness;  and 
she  knew  it. 

Mrs.  Mainwaring  fared  little  better.  Stumbling 
over  horrors  that  had  once  been  human,  clasping  the 
precious  morsel  of  life  under  her  shawl,  she  had  no 
spare  hand  for  Mary  Anderson,  and  could  only  bid 
the  child  cling  to  her  skirt.  But  in  the  wild  helter- 
skelter  of  men  and  animals  the  two  were  soon  wrenched 
apart.  The  child  was  gone.  Useless  to  search  for  her 
in  that  terrible  throng ;  as  well  seek  a  water-drop  that 
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has  slipped  into  the  ocean.  With  a  broken  sob,  she 
struggled  across  the  rushing  torrent;  men  and  women 
struck  down  dose  beside  her;  she,  untouched,  pushing 
on,  blindly  on! 

Suddenly  an  Afghan  horseman  clattered  up  from 
behind;  flourished  his  sword  above  her  and  roughly 
demanded  the  shawl  that  sheltered  her  child.  With 
a  scream  of  terror  she  shrank  away  from  him.  He 
thrust  his  horse  nearer,  as  if  to  ride  her  down.  But 
a  shot  rang  out — close  to  her  shoulder — ^and  the 
Afghan  rolled  harmlessly  out  of  his  saddle. 

White  and  shivering,  the  English  girl  confronted  her 
deliverer — a  grenadier  sepoy  of  the  54th. 

"Take  my  arm,  Memsahib."  He  spoke  rapidly, 
urgently;  and  she  needed  no  second  bidding.  Cling- 
ing to  her  protector,  she  fared  miraculously  through 
the  leaden  rain,  through  the  ice-cold  torrent,  over 
rocks  and  boulders,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pass. 

There  a  bullet  struck  the  sepoy,  wounding  him 
mortally.  "Go  on,  Memsahib,  go  on,"  he  gasped  in 
falling;  and  she  went  on — alone,  the  child  still  safe 
and  warm  at  her  breast. 

But  though  there  were  now  many  who  had  won 
through,  after  a  fashion,  there  were  still  thousands 
pressing  on  behind.  There,  in  the  centre  of  the  Pass, 
where  the  track  was  narrowest,  baggage,  treasure,  and 
the  main  mass  of  followers  were  jammed  together  in 
one  conglomerate  mass.  For  endless  minutes,  that 
seemed  hours,  the  37th,  the  44th,  and  Nicholl's  guns 
were  kept  stationary  under  heavy  fire  from  an  over- 
hanging peak  on  the  left ;  before  them  that  immovable 
crowd;  behind  them  Ghilzais  crazy  for  their  own 
share  of  glory;  above  them  cliflEs  that  rained  death. 

Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  officers  fell;  Scott  of  the 
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44th,  Swinton,  and  young  St.  George.  Here  the  once 
gallant  37th,  frost-bitten  and  paralysed,  suffered 
Afghans  unrebuked  to  snatcn  the  very  muskets  from 
their  hands  and  British  soldiers  to  help  themselves 
from  their  pouches.  By  sheer  mismanagement  and 
bad  leadership  the  flower  of  the  Company's  army  had 
been  brought  to  this! 

And  the  Gimners?  They — ^the  oldest  troop  in  the 
Bengal  Artillery,  who  had  fought  in  Egypt,  in  Raj- 
putana,  and  Nepau; — ^they,  whose  cheerfulness  and 
fortitude  under  privation  had  filled  the  hearts  of 
Artillery  officers  with  pride — did  here  surpass  them- 
selves in  heroic  defence  of  their  two  remaining 
guns. 

But  neither  gallantry  nor  heroism  cotild  avail  to 
save  both.  Before  the  first  was  spiked  and  abandoned, 
a  whole  gun's  crew  had  fallen  at  their  posts.  Then — 
the  congestion  ahead  having  relaxed  a  little — the  last 
one  of  them  all  was  pushed  on.  Convinced  by  now 
that  any  further  attempt  at  fighting  merely  spelled 
delay — ^and  delay  destruction — the  rear  guard,  too, 
pressed  forward  like  the  rest;  retreat  became  a  rout; 
to  free  themselves  from  the  horror  of  those  appalling 
cliffs  became  the  object  of  aU. 

The  end — at  last,  the  end! 

Then,  as  the  cliffs  opened  out,  the  Gunners,  still 
unsubdued,  halted  their  remaining  treasure,  waited  till 
the  crowd  of  camp-followers  had  passed  on,  and  re- 
ceived the  pursuing  Ghilzais  with  round  after  round  of 
grape.  But  against  odds  so  desperate  even  the  most 
determined  valour  could  not  avail  them  long.  Many 
brave  men  fell;  not  least  among  them  Captain  Paton, 
of  Elphinstone's  staff;  and  in  the  end  that  stubborn 
few  were  overwhelmed.     Broken  in  heart  and  body. 
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yet  still  masters  of  themselves  and  of  their  gun,  they 
followed  perforce  in  the  steps  of  their  fellows. 

The  space  about  them  widened;  and  even  as  they 
emerged  on  to  the  high  tableland,  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  Butkhak,  the  first  flakes  of  snow  began  to  fall. 


VIII 

But  though  Elphinstone's  army  had  passed  through 
that  Glen  of  Slaughter,  leaving  three  thousand  dead 
and  wounded  in  its  wake,  Akbar,  with  his  horsemen 
and  three  hostages,  were  still  behind — ^not  far  behind — 
the  rear  guard  that  was  so  merdlessly  beset,  that 
made  so  brave  a  stand. 

At  starting  the  three  British  officers — relieved  of  all 
weapons  but  their  swords — ^were  kept  well  within  the 
circle  of  some  thirty  horsemen,  not  by  way  of  guard, 
but  by  way  of  defence;  no  mere  formality  as  they 
discovered  before  long.  Akbar,  courteous  and  defer- 
ential, rode  at  Pottinger's  stirrup;  Lawrence  was 
attended  by  Sultan  J^,  and  Mackenzie  by  Abdul 
Ghyas,  a  cousin  of  the  Sirdar. 

Said  Sultan  Jdn  to  Lawrence  as  they  entered  the 
twilight  of  the  Pass :  "If  any  of  those  scotmdrels  come 
too  close  to  us,  use  your  sword. " 

"  Rdy  upon  it,  I  will ! "  answered  the  Irishman  as  his 
horse  crashed  through  ice  into  the  stream. 

The  sound  of  that  great  going  came  back  to  them  as 
they  rode ;  and  before  long  there  came  also  the  opening 
chorus  of  jezails.  Pottinger  commented  sternly  on  a 
phenomenon  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  morning's 
promises;  and  Akbar,  cursing  those  devils  of  Ghilzais, 
begged  his  friends  to  halt  with  Abdul  Ghyas,  while  he 
and  Sultan  Jdn  rode  forward  to  check  the  fanatics — if 
they  could. 
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Apparently  they  £ailed,  for  the  chorus  increased 
rather;  and  after  half  an  hour's  halt  the  party  moved 
on.  Mackenzie  now  rode  beside  Pottinger  on  the 
same  good  horse  that  had  carried  his  friend  from 
Charikar;  and  as  they  went  forward  Pottinger  said 
with  quiet  emphasis:  "Mackenzie,  remember,  if  I  am 
killed,  that  I  heard  the  Sirdar  shout  'Slay  them'  in 
Pushtu,  though  he  ordered  them  to  stop  firing  in 
Persian,  imagining  that  we  should  understand  the 
last  and  not  the  first. " 

Mackenzie  sighed.  "God  have  mercy  upon  them 
all!  It  is  going  to  be  a  gruesome  business,"  he 
said. 

A  gruesome  business  they  found  it  before  many 
knife-blade  comers  had  been  turned;  more  and  more 
so  as  they  neared  the  centre  of  the  Pass,  where  the 
First  Troop  had  so  manfully  stood  their  ground. 
Hitherto  the  bodies  that  hindered  their  progress  had 
been  mainly  camp-followers;  but  here,  watched  over 
by  that  spiked  and  lonely  gun,  their  own  dead  lay  in 
heaps;  stripped  already,  most  of  them,  by  insatiate 
fanatics,  who  still  thronged  to  the  spot,  rejoicing  in 
their  ghastly  work. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  three  lightly  guarded 
Feringhis  to  appear  on  the  scene.  At  sight  of  them 
the  Ghilzais  shifted  their  attentions  from  the  dead 
to  the  living,  fiercely  demanding  that  they  be  de- 
livered up  as  sacrifices  there  and  then.  Infuriate 
with  fanatical  hate,  they  thrust  themselves  between 
the  horses,  brandishing  knives  red  with  blood. 

"Look  well,  dogs  of  infidels!"  they  cried  out. 
"  Look  well  upon  these  carcasses  around  you.  Soon 
you  shall  be  even  as  these.  Yah-iUahl  Many  that 
came  to  Kabul  for  fruit  have  found  the  flavour  too 
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sharp  for  their  stomachs!  Why  hinder  us,  brothers? 
Kurbdnl    Kurbdnl"^ 

Hard  for  three  men  of  equal  spirit  and  temper  not 
to  silence  jeers  and  threats  with  their  own  good  swords. 
More  than  once  their  hands  were  at  their  hilts;  yet 
the  swords  remained  sheathed.  To  draw  them  wotdd 
serve  no  purpose  but  to  gratify  anger  at  the  cost  of 
their  own  lives. 

But  so  many  and  persistent  were  their  assailants 
that  Abdul  Ghyas,  honestly  alarmed,  bade  them  turn 
aside  into  a  lesser  gorge,  and  there  take  refuge  behind 
rocks  that  formed  a  breastwork  between  them  and  that 
murderous  crowd. 

Here  they  remained  a  long  while;  hungry,  thirsty, 
and  frozen  to  the  marrow.  The  gloaming  deepened 
almost  to  darkness,  and  snow  began  to  fall;  aimlessly 
at  first,  in  large  white  flakes  that  speedily  thickened 
to  a  blinding  storm.  Akbar  did  not  return.  But  at 
last  came  Sultan  J&n,  profuse  in  apology  for  the  fury 
of  the  hill-people,  himself  bringingthem  a  half-frozen 
Irishwoman,  rescued  from  a  Ghilzai  fiend,  who  would 
have  cut  off  her  fingers  to  get  at  her  rings.  Stupefied 
as  she  was  with  fear  and  cold,  they  hoisted  her  up 
behind  Mackenzie,  tied  the  sleeves  of  a  sheepskin 
coat  about  her  neck,  and  bade  her  ding  on  for  dear 
life. 

Sultan  J&n  reported  the  Pass  almost  empty,  but  for 
those  who  would  never  leave  it  again;  and  they  set 
out  at  a  foot's  pace  through  the  gathering  dusk. 
Driven  snowflakes,  that  froze  as  they  fell,  stung 
their  faces,  adding  misery  to  misery.  A  little  way  on 
they  encountered  two  of  Akbar's  followers,  bringing 
them,  by  his  conmiand,  a  wounded  private  of  the 

*Asacrifice. 
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44th,  and  little  Hugh  Boyd,  whose  protector  had  been 
killed.  Jo3rfully  Lawrence  took  charge  of  the  child 
and  set  him  in  front  between  his  arms;  while  the 
wounded  man,  hoisted  up  behind  him,  clutched  the 
saddle  for  support. 

Then  forward  again  through  the  dusk  and  the  sting- 
ing snowflakes,  moody  and  silent  all.  The  sights  they 
saw  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded  as  they  passed  do  not 
bear  dwelling  on.  One  only  living  thing  they  found 
unharmed,  a  small  boy  sitting  dazed  and  half  frozen 
beside  his  murdered  mother.  Mackenzie,  recognising 
the  woman,  bade  one  of  the  escort  bring  him  the  child, 
whom  he  set  in  front  of  his  saddle,  as  Lawrence  had 
set  Hugh  Boyd.  The  Irishwoman  astride  behind  him, 
clung  like  a  limpet  to  his  shoulders,  licking  up  the 
snowflakes  as  they  fell,  and  wailing  at  intervals: 
"  Och,  Captain  dear,  for  the  love  o'  God  get  me  some 
wather ! "  Between  her  and  the  child,  Mackenzie  had 
his  hands  full,  and  Lawrence,  following  behind,  noted 
with  half -amused  approval  his  anxiety  to  prevent  the 
woman's  petticoats  from  slipping  up,  by  reason  of  her 
awkward  position. 

So,  through  the  deepening  dark  and  cold,  their 
horses  stumbled  forward.  Pottinger,  cruelly  exhausted 
with  the  pain  and  inflammation  of  his  wound,  could 
by  now  scarcely  cling  on  to  the  saddle;  and  all  three 
breathed  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  when  the  cliffs 
drew  away  and  their  escort  swerved  sharply  to  the 
right. 

Avoiding  Elphinstone's  most  miserable  encamp- 
ment, they  came  at  length  to  Khurd  Kabul  fort.  But 
the  owner  being  absent,  they  were  denied  admittance, 
and  must  struggle  another  two  miles.  Here  in  a 
smaller  fort  they  at  last   found  shelter  and  some 
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measure  of  warmth — ^thirty-five  of  them,  guards  and 
all,  crowded  into  one  windowless  inner  room.  A  roar- 
ing fire  in  the  midst  atoned  for  minor  miseries;  and 
sheep's  tail  broth,  with  cakes  of  half-baked  bread, 
were  as  nectar  and  ambrosia  to  men  who  had  ridden 
fasting  for  nearly  twelve  hours. 

To  escape  the  acrid  smoke  that  tormented  their 
eyes  they  lay  down  at  once  in  a  circle,  feet  to  the  fire ; 
Hugh  Boyd  nestling  under  Lawrence's  cloak,  "little 
Stoker"  under  Mackenzie's  and  Caesar,  a  desperately 
weary  dog,  sharing,  as  usual,  his  master's  poshteen. 
Heart-broken  £Uid  exhausted  they  soon  fell  asleep, 
not  without  anxious  thoughts  and  prayers  for  those 
others,  unsheltered,  unfed,  unwarmed,  snowed  upon 
mercilessly  all  night  long. 

Those  others — ^huddled  and  heaped  in  the  snow  some 
two  miles  off — had  need  indeed  of  pity  and  of  prayer, 
of  fortitude,  more  than  human,  to  carry  them  through 
the  horrors  of  such  a  night  following  upon  such  a  day. 

The  two  first  bivouacs  in  the  snow  were  almost  as 
nothing  compared  with  this  one  on  the  Khurd  Kabul 
plateau,  with  the  snow  for  coverlet  and  winding  sheet. 
To-night  nearly  all  that  were  left  of  Elphinstone's 
regiments  lay  down  fasting,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  endure, 
until  the  morning.  For  the  ladies  and  children  a  few 
frozen  eggs  were  found,  and  some  bottles  of  wine, 
frozen  also  to  the  consistency  of  honey.  For  them 
and  the  wounded  three  small  tents  were  pitched;  and 
in  one  of  these — where  thirty  men  and  women  had 
packed  themselves  close, — John  Sturt  lay  d3nng. 

All  through  that  night  of  horror  his  young  wife  sat 
up  beside  him.  What  little  could  be  done  to  allay 
the  agony  he  suffered  she  did,  with  steady  hands,  brave 
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and  controlled,  a  worthy  daughter  of  "  Fighting  Bob. " 
Even  within  the  tent  snow  lay  thick,  since  none  had 
had  sufficient  energy  to  clear  it  away.  But  once  more 
the  ayah  and  the  bedding  had  survived;  and  the  last 
gave  some  little  comfort  to  the  wounded  man  who  had 
laid  down  his  life  for  his  friend — to  no  purpose;  for 
Thain  was  safe  after  all. 

Lady  Sale  crouched  near  him,  dose-buttoned  in  her 
poshteen;  and  at  intervals  his  devoted  comrades, 
Mein  and  Eyre,  went  to  and  fro  through  the  camp 
seeking  fire  to  melt  a  cupful  of  snow  that  might  assuage 
his  intolerable  thirst. 

"It  is  only  marvellous,"  wrote  Vincent  Eyre,  ''that 
any  should  have  survived  that  fearful  night!" 

Yet  delicate  women  survived  it,  and  young  children 
and  infants  who  had  scarcely  yet  caught  hold  on  life. 
Sturt,  the  beloved  husband,  the  untiring  officer,  only 
survived  it  to  die  in  the  first  hours  of  daylight,  leaving 
to  his  wife  for  consolation,  the  gift  of  gifts,  and  the 
memory  of  his  heroic  devotion  to  duty  and  to  his 
friend. 

Scores  of  others  went  upon  their  long  journey 
that  night;  and  many  who  woke  stiff  and  frozen, 
looked  enviously  upon  the  dead.  For  them  no  more 
horror  of  snow,  starvation,  and  pursuing  fiends;  but 
for  those  that  remained,  what  limit  to  suffering — ^what 
hope  of  relief? 

Not  until  morning  was  it  fully  known  how  few  were 
those  that  remained.  The  44th — six  hundred  strong 
at  starting — now  mustered  barely  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  The  Cavalry  and  Irregular  Horse  were 
reduced  from  more  than  nine  hundred  to  less  than 
three,  and  the  four  Native  Infantry  Regiments — 
that  on  the  6th  had  numbered  two  thousand  fiv^ 
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hundred — now  boasted  barely  a  hundred  and  thirty 
men  apiece.  Thus  in  three  days — ^by  slaughter,  by 
frost,  by  starvation,  and  desertion — Elphinstone's 
fighting  force  had  dwindled  fxxnn  four  thousand  five 
hundred  to  less  than  a  thousand;  and  of  these  more 
than  a  third  were  wounded,  frost-bitten,  totally  unfit 
for  action.  Truly  Mahomed  Akbar  had  done  his  work 
well! 

The  first  gleam  of  morning  was  the  sign  for  confused 
stirrings  among  the  camp-followers  and  a  general 
stampede  ahead.  With  them  to-day  went  three- 
fourths  of  the  sepoys,  staying  neither  for  bugle  call, 
orders,  or  any  attempt  at  formation.  The  movement 
was  infectious;  and  soon  a  fragmentary  advance 
guard,  with  the  women  and  children,  were  well  under 
way,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Elphinstone  had  not 
meant  to  start  till  ten  o'clock,  and  had  already  sent 
Skinner  to  interview  Mahomed  Akbar  at  the  Khurd 
Kabul  fort. 

Here  Skinner  found,  not  only  the  Sirdar,  but  Sultan 
Jin's  party,  who  had  ridden  back  early  to  the  larger 
fort.  On  either  side  of  Akbar  sat  Pottinger  and 
Lawrence,  and  it  was  clear  from  their  faces  that  a 
matter  of  some  importance  was  under  discussion. 
After  greetings,  Lawrence  spoke  of  the  Sirdar's  dis- 
tress at  the  plight  of  the  English  ladies  and  children. 
Their  own  troops  being  now  powerless  to  protect  them, 
he  had  just  proposed  that  all  the  married  fami- 
lies and  the  wotmded  be  at  once  made  over  to  him; 
in  which  case  he  would  hold  himself  responsible  for 
their  safety,  and  would  afterwards  forward  them, 
under  escort,  to  Jalalabad. 

The  proposition  was  a  startling  one,  especially  in 
the  face  of  Akbar's  earlier  efforts  to  secure  the  British 
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women  and  children.  Yet  their  imminent  peril 
was  imdeniable,  and  their  plight — as  pictiired  by 
Vincent  Eyre — pitiftd  beyond  words.  **Up  to  this 
time  they  had  scarcely  tasted  a  meal  since  leaving 
Kabul.  Some  had  infants  a  few  days  old  at  the  breast 
.  .  .  others  were  far  advanced  in  pregnancy.  .  .  . 
Yet  most  had  been  without  shelter,  and — with  the 
exception  of  Lady  Macnaghten  and  Mrs.  Trevor — ^had 
nothing  in  the  world  left  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs. 
.  .  .  The  oflEer  of  Mahomed  Akbar  was  consequently 
their  only  chance  of  preservation.  ** 

So  thought  Lawrence  and  Pottinger,  though  none 
distrusted  the  Sirdar  more  deeply  than  they  two;  and 
Skinner,  it  appeared,  had  come  to  make  the  same 
proposal  in  the  name  of  the  General,  who  hoped  ''that 
such  a  mark  of  trust  would  elicit  a  corresponding 
feeling  in  Akbar  Klhan.  *' 

Trust  or  no  trust,  Akbar  was  as  willing  as  Barkis; 
but  Skinner,  drawing  Lawrence  aside,  whispered: 
*'I  believe  they  have  all  marched!"  Here  was  a 
dilemma,  though  not  without  remedy.  Skinner  must 
return  and  stop  them,  must  also  impress  on  the  Gen- 
eral that  if  the  troops  would  halt  that  day,  food  and 
fuel  would  be  theirs  before  night. 

This  last  Pottinger  and  Lawrence  fervently  hoped 
he  would  have  wisdom  enough  to  refuse;  but  Elphin- 
stone — broken  with  pain  and  shame — ^was  in  a  mood 
to  snatch  at  straws.  Thain  and  young  Melville  of 
the  54th  were  despatched  to  check  the  fleeing  crowd 
and  bring  them  back  to  a  camping  ground,  dismally 
strewn  with  their  unburied  dead. 

That  fiat  roused  broken-spirited  men  almost  to  open 
mutiny,  and  thenceforward  the  native  troops — ^who 
had  so  far  behaved  remarkably  well — deserted  in 
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numbers,  perceiving  too  plainly  the  significance  of 
these  pernicious  delays.  Again,  as  on  the  7th,  Shelton 
denounced  and  thundered,  without  result.  The  magic 
words  "food  and  fuel*'  served  Akbar's  purpose  well. 

What  those  ten  Englishwomen  felt  on  hearing  their 
own  destination  was  known  to  themselves  alone. 
Lady  Sale  and  her  daughter — too  heart-broken  to  car^ 
what  befell  them — mechanically  obeyed;  and  all 
were  convinced  at  parting  that  they  would  never 
meet  again. 

It  was  quite  a  cavalcade,  and  that  a  sad  one,  which 
set  out  at  noon  for  Khurd  Kabul  fort.  With  those 
unhappy  Englishwomen  and  twenty-two  children 
went  five  husbands — Boyd,  Anderson,  Eyre,  Waller, 
and  Conductor  Riley;  also  two  wounded  bachelors, 
Troup  and  Mein,  as  defenders  of  the  widows,  and  those 
whose  husbands  were  at  Jaldlabad.  Slowly,  silently, 
and  by  a  circuitous  route  they  made  their  way  to  the 
fort.  There  Akbar  received  them  with  all  the  courtesy 
of  a  medieval  knight;  bidding  Lawrence  explain 
to  Lady  Macnaghten  that  she  and  her  companions 
were  his  "honoured  guests,"  that  they  should  lack 
nothing  he  could  give  them,  and  should,  on  the  first 
opportunity,be  safely  escorted  to  JalAlabad.  Consoling 
words  for  those  who  could  credit  them — and  they  were 
few.  But  whatever  the  future  might  bring,  it  was  no 
small  matter — after  three  days  of  hunger,  thirst,  and 
suffering  unspeakable — to  be  assured  for  the  moment 
of  warmth,  shelter,  and  food,  however  rough;  no 
small  matter  for  Mrs.  Boyd  to  hold  in  her  arms  the  son 
she  had  mourned  as  dead. 

Three  windowless  rooms,  fourteen  feet  by  ten,  had 
been  cleared  out  for  them.  Here  fires  crackled  cheer- 
fully, though  smoke  burned  their  throats  and  blinded 
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their  eyes.  Here  they  were  served  with  a  mess  of 
mutton  bones  and  greasy  rice;  and  here,  stretched  on 
the  unclean  mud  floor  of  their  hovels,  they  lay  think- 
ing anxiously  of  those  they  had  left;  seeing  again, 
hearing  again  the  sights  and  sounds  of  those  awful 
three  days,  till  sleep  fell  like  a  curtain,  obliterating  all. 
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To  those  they  had  left  came  neither  fuel  nor  food; 
but  only  another  night  of  anguish  and  starvation,  that 
accomplished  to  the  full  its  deadly  work.  More 
merciful  by  far  had  Akbar  swooped  down  upon  that 
helpless  mob  and  butchered  them  while  they  slept. 
But  in  the  heart  of  an  Afghan  mercy  has  no  place; 
and  there  were  other  considerations  also.  His  own 
and  his  father's  family  were  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government ;  wherefore,  lest  he  endanger  their  safety, 
his  part  must  be  ostensibly  to  check,  yet  secretly  to 
incite  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  tribes. 

Dawn  brought  a  gleam  of  sunshine — ^the  first  for 
two  days;  brought  also  the  same  mad  onrush  of 
followers,  whose  numbers  neither  slaughter  nor  frost 
nor  starvation  seemed  appreciably  to  reduce.  With 
them  again  went  more  than  half  the  sepoys;  their 
frost-bitten  hands — raw,  as  if  severely  scalded — no 
longer  able  to  hold  a  musket,  much  less  pull  a  trigger; 
their  one  active  sensation  dread  of  being  left  in  the 
rear. 

That  inhuman  delay  in  the  snow  had  paralysed, 
mentally  and  bodily,  even  the  strongest  men;  and 
the  European  soldiers,  though  few,  were  now  almost 
the  only  effectives  of  Elphinstone's  force — if  force 
that  could  be  called  which  had  neither  cohesion  nor 
discipline;  but  only  dogged  British  courage,  which 
was  not  daunted  yet  by  any  means.    If  Akbar  could 
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be  believed,  there  would  be  no  more  pursuing  Afghans. 
Hostilities  would  cease.  Apparently  he  was  believed 
by  the  military  authorities,  who,  with  most  strange 
perversity,  forbade  their  men  to  fire  on  the  tribes. 

Yet  scarcely  had  the  rear  guard  marched,  when 
there  began  a  wholesale  butchery  of  the  sick  and 
wounded;  while  a  strong  party  of  horsemen  charged 
down  on  the  troops  themselves.  These  were  the 
37th  and  54th  N.I. — ^not  three  hundred  in  all — ^with 
the  Shah's  2nd  Cavalry,  who  were  promptly  ordered 
to  execute  a  counter-charge.  They  obeyed  at  a  hand 
gallop;  and  the  oflBcers  of  both  regiments  cheered  them 
as  they  went. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  cheers  died  on  their  lips. 
For  the  troopers,  on  reaching  the  Ghilzais,  swerved 
smartly,  flung  up  their  swords,  with  a  great  shout, 
and  showed  a  front  against  that  decimated  rear  guard 
that  looked  for  support  to  them  alone. 

It  was  dramatically  done;  brutally  done.  But  the 
troopers  were  young;  they  could  see  no  gain  in  flinging 
away  their  lives  at  command;  and  four  such  days  and 
nights  might  well  have  demoralised  better  men. 
As  for  the  deserted  infantry,  they  could  only  face 
about  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  along  the  broken* 
uphill  track  toward  the  tremendous  passes  of  the 
Huft  Kotal,  or  Seven  Hills. 

Not  far  behind  them  Mahomed  Akbar  followed  still, 
pitiless  as  a  tiger  on  the  heels  of  his  prey.  His 
"guests"  and  hostages  he  had  exhorted  to  take 
another  day's  rest  before  coming  on.  But  he  himself 
must  accompany  the  force;  nominally  to  control, 
actually  to  applaud,  the  merciless  butchery  afoot. 

To-day  a  rocky  gorge  two  miles  beyond  Khurd 
"Kabul  was  the  appointed  spot;  a  gorge  in   parts 
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scarcely  ten  feet  wide;  and  the  advance — tramping 
doggecUy  through  the  snow — saw,  from  afar,  scurry- 
ing figures  and  peaked  head-dresses  gathering  thick 
and  thicker  on  the  heights.  Remembering  Khurd 
Kabul,  the  bravest  must  have  flinched  as  the  road 
narrowed  and  mere  rocks  became  cliffs — cliffs,  illum- 
ined at  their  coming  with  the  red  flowers  of  death. 

This  insignificant  pass  was  not  a  hundred  yards  long ; 
and  had  they  been  unencumbered  some  small  chance 
of  retaliation  had  been  theirs.  But  camp-followers 
clogged  their  every  step;  surging  wildly  this  way  and 
that,  as  bullets  rained  in  front  or  in  the  rear.  Soon 
more  sepoys  swelled  their  number.  Panic-stricken, 
desperate,  hundreds  of  men  who  had  once  been 
soldiers  flung  away  their  weapons  and  fled  for  dear 
life  into  the  jaws  of  death.  Again,  as  in  the  Khurd 
Kabul,  the  GhUzais,  having  trapped  them,  swooped 
down  with  knives  and  murderous  yells  till  the  gorge 
was  choked  with  living,  dying,  and  dead. 

Before  that  indiscriminate  slaughter,  the  advance 
guard  had  cleared  the  Pass  and  pushed  on  five  miles 
to  Kabar-i-Jabar,  where  they  halted  for  the  rear. 
More  than  an  hour  they  waited,  while  camp-followers 
straggled  in.  Then,  at  long  last,  came  a  handful  of 
wotmded  officers:  and  those  who  had  waited  knew  that 
there  was  now  no  rear  guard,  no  particle  of  baggage, 
no  native  army  any  more.  They  alone — some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  British  soldiers,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  troopers,  and  fifty  British  gunners  with  their 
twelve-pounder — represented  the  entire  Kabul  force. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  wholesale  massacre,  the  camp- 
followers  still  numbered  more  than  three  thousand — 
a  ghastly  rabble,  sepoys  and  servants,  tangled  up  with 
unloaded  baggage  cattle,  to  whose  level  they  were 
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almost  reduced  by  frost,  starvation,  and  fear.  In 
five  days  they  had  crawled  a  bare  twenty  miles,  and 
there  remained  forty  more  to  cover  before  they  cotdd 
reach  comparatively  open  country.  Unhampered, 
they  could  have  achieved  the  distance  in  two  forced 
marches.    But  they  were  not  unhampered. 

The  word  was  given  to  close  up  and  march  on,  when 
Skinner  reported  a  party  of  horsemen  approaching — 
Akbar  without  a  doubt.  Having  looked  down  upon 
that  scene  of  butchery  unmoved,  he  now  waxed 
solicitous  over  the  fragments  that  remained. 

"Go,  Skinner,"  said  Elphinstone,  "and  ask  him  why 
we  are  again  attacked  after  a  treaty  has  been  signed, 
extra  hostages  given,  and  our  safety  guaranteed," 

Duly  escorted.  Skinner  rode  off.  His  mission 
proved  futile.  The  Sirdar,  having  given  the  thumb- 
screw an  extra  turn,  had  a  fresh  proposal  to  make: — 
safe  escort  to  Peshawur  if  all  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  the  officers  only  retaining  their  swords.  Unless 
they  came  to  him  unarmed,  he  explained  plausibly,  his 
own  followers  would  fear  treachery,  and.tawible  would 
arise.  In  parenthesis,  he  deeply  reg^^'the  rough 
handling  of  the  troops  by  "dogs  of  Ghilzais,"  impos- 
sible to  control. 

In  such  straits,  and  from  such  as  Akbar,  the  General 
could  scarcely  have  expected  better  terms ;  but  though 
he  had  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of  shame,  this  final 
indignity  stuck  in  his  throat.  The  Sirdar's  offer  was 
refused,  and  the  troops  resumed  their  fearful  march. 

Down  the  steep  and  rocky  descent  from  this  highest 
point  of  the  Huft  Kotal,  they  dropped  two  thousand 
feet  to  the  valley  of  Tazfn;  and  all  through  the  long 
nullah  that  leads  to  the  valley,  it  was  Khurd  Kabul 
over  again: — the  onrush  of  camp-followers,  the  broken 
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ranks,  the  carnage  of  knife  and  bullet.  A  handful  of 
the  44th,  under  Shelton,  brought  up  the  rear;  and 
their  resolute  repulse  of  pursuing  hordes  proved,  for  a 
time,  the  salvation  of  all. 

Faint  and  desperately  weary;  broken  in  body,  but 
not  yet  in  spirit,  they  emerged  at  last  into  the  blessed 
open.  So  far  their  dead  had  been  mainly  camp-fol- 
lowers, sepoys,  and  soldiers;  but  to-day  they  reckoned 
fifteen  officers  killed  and  wounded  in  that  grim  march 
from  Khurd  Kabul  to  Tazln. 

Here  they  flimg  themselves  down  pell-mell  upon  the 
camping  ground;  thankful  for  respite,  however  brief, 
from  the  eternal  tramp,  tramp  between  diiSfs  that 
thundered  and  lightened,  the  eternal  babel  of  yells, 
curses,  and  groans.  Still  close  behind  followed  Akbar 
and  his  men,  who  took  shelter  in  a  fort  higher  up  to 
keep  watch  over  the  movements  of  their  prey. 

Elphinstone,  with  a  touch  of  his  incurable  vacilla- 
tion, again  despatched  Skinner  on  a  fruitless  quest 
for  "terms'*;  a  quest  that  evoked  the  same  proposal 
as  at  Kabar-i-Jabar.  Even  now — though  their  own 
fate  was  obviously  a  matter  of  hours — Elphinstone 
repeated  that  he  could  not  so  dishonour  himself  and 
his  men:  a  gallant-sounding  reply;  robbed  of  its 
effect,  unhappily,  by  all  that  had  gone  before.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  Sirdar  was,  for  the  first  time, 
quite  sincere.  '*  The  few  survivors, "  wrote  Lawrence 
afterwards,  "were  no  longer  a  source  of  dread;  while 
their  preservation  might  prove  useful  for  his  ulterior 
purposes.  .  .  .  The  General  and  Shelton  .  .  . 
had  abandoned  their  post,  their  stores  and  treasure, 
when  they  had  a  well-equipped  army  to  defend  them ; 
had  allowed  some  eight  thousand  camp-followers  to 
be  butchered  and  their  fighting  men  to  be  reduced  to 
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four  hundred — it  was  surely  too  late  then  to  talk  of 
honour!" 

They  did  talk  of  it  nevertheless;  and  possibly  the 
mere  word  helped  to  uphold  them  in  their  dark  hour, 
Shelton — with  an  energy  that,  a  little  earlier,  might 
have  retrieved  all — ^insisted  on  a  rapid  night  march 
to  Jagdalak,  a  matter  of  twenty-two  miles.  Without 
food  or  shelter,  what  use  to  halt  at  Tarfn?  The 
Jagdalak  Pass — though  shorter  and  less  stupendous 
than  the  Khurd  Kabul — ^is  the  strongest  and  most 
dangerous  of  the  four.  Let  them  only  steal  a  march 
on  Akbar,  dear  that  last  barrier,  and  there  was  still 
a  reasonable  hope  that  most  of  them  might  reach 
Jaldlabad. 

The  air  was  keen  but  still;  the  sky  dear;  and  at 
sunset  there  would  be  a  full  moon.  Everjrthing 
favoured  one  desperate  bid  for  safety.  They  had 
entered  the  valley  at  four  o'dock;  they  would  march 
at  seven;  giving  out,  as  a  blind,  that  they  merely 
intended  pushing  on  to  Seh  Baba  for  the  night. 

With  what  grief  to  the  artillerjmien,  only  those 
know  who  have  loved  and  served  a  gun — it  was  dedded 
that  the  twelve-pounder  must  be  spiked  and  left 
behind.  To  drag  it  any  farther  would  merely  entail 
useless  delay.  Latterly  Captain  Nicholl  and  his 
mounted  gunners  had  been  acting  as  dragoons;  and, 
throughout  the  march,  as  throughout  the  siege,  this 
dwindling  band  of  heroes  had,  by  their  cheerfulness, 
daring,  and  fortitude,  won  the  admiration  of  all, 
including  the  Afghans  themselves.  Now  their  last 
gun  must  go;  and  at  seven,  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  that  were  now  little  more  than  three  hundred, 
set  out  on  their  bold  attempt  to  march  twenty-two 
miles  by  dawn. 
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Most  of  them  had  eaten  nothing  since  they  left 
Khiird  Kabtil  that  morning,  and  few  ate  an3rthing 
before  starting;  though  there  still  remained  to  them 
some  biscuits,  some  odds  and  ends  of  regimental 
stores,  a  few  frozen  bottles  of  wine.  But  to-night 
the  new  wine  of  hope  upheld  them.  They  resolved 
to  keep  their  move  secret  from  the  camp-followers, 
many  of  whom  had  fallen  dead  asleep.  No  knowing 
what  they  might  achieve,  could  they  only  get  a  clear 
start  of  these,  their  eternal  stumbling-block  and 
curse.  But  though  they  moved  off  swiftly  and  quietly, 
the  crowd  too  soon  discovered  what  was  afoot;  and 
all  that  could  drag  themselves  along,  came  swarming 
after  that  unhappy  few,  for  whom  speed  was  the  sole 
chance  of  salvation 

Dawn  found  the  advance,  not  at  Jagdalak,  but  at 
Katta  Sung,  faint  with  hunger,  and  half  mad  with 
thirst.  Here  they  halted  two  hours,  in  the  bitter  cold, 
for  the  rear  guard  to  come  up;  then  on  again,  always 
on,  with  leaden  limbs  and  yet  more  leaden  hearts, 
that  now  ached  for  their  own  misery  and  now  burned 
with  shame  for  dishonour  brought  upon  their  country 
and  their  coimtry's  arms.  Of  that  country  itself — of 
its  fields  and  woods,  its  untroubled  homes,  where 
Afghan  yells,  Afghan  knives  and  jezails  were  utterly 
unknown — ^few  dared  to  think;  so  little  likely  did  it 
seem  that  any  among  them  would  live  to  see  England 
again. 

Brief  respite,  at  starting,  from  cliffs  and  jezails,  but 
as  they  neared  Jagdalak  the  heights  closed  in  on  them ; 
a  rolling  fire  from  above  lined  the  road  with  dead  and 
dying;  and  fighting,  always  fighting,  they  came  at 
last  into  the  valley.    But  the  formidable  Pass  had 
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still  to  be  faced;  and  Akbar — taking  a  short  cut  across 
the  hills — had  arrived  before  them. 

It  was  three  in  the  afternoon  when  Elphinstone*s 
advance  entered  Jagdalak  Valley — twenty  mounted 
officers  and  half  a  dozen  leg-weary  men.  Still  hard 
beset  by  sharpshooters,  they  crowned  a  height  by  the 
roadside,  near  some  ruined  walls,  and  Elphinstone 
called  on  his  officers  to  "show  a  front."  This  they 
did,  all  twenty  in  line;  and  at  once  a  bullet  took  Grant 
in  the  jaw,  smashing  the  bone. 

Johnson,  who  rode  next  him,  helped  him  to  the 
ground  and  propped  him  against  the  wall,  where  Dr. 
Brydon,  of  the  6th  Shah's,  promptly  dressed  the 
wound. 

"  You  *ll  fight  again,  Grant, "  said  he,  encouragingly. 
"  Hullo!    What 's  up  in  the  valley? " 

He  might  well  ask,  for  cheer  upon  cheer  broke  spon- 
taneously from  that  line  of  British  officers;  and  the 
heartening  sound  smote  strangely  on  ears  surfeited 
with  groans  and  curses,  yells  and  the  damour  of 
firearms.  They  were  cheering  Shelton  and  his  bull- 
dogs, who  had  just  emerged  into  the  open,  still  merci- 
lessly beset,  still  gallantly  contesting  every  step  of  the 
way.  Such  fiashes  of  individual  valour,  however 
ineffectual,  lent  at  least  a  measure  of  dignity,  if  not 
glory,  to  that  unheroic  retreat. 

Joined  by  the  rear  guard,  all  that  remained  of  them 
took  shelter  behind  the  ruins  on  the  hill,  and  there 
flung  themselves  down,  exhausted  beyond  thought  or 
speech,  by  thirty  hours  of  incessant  marching,  inces- 
sant fighting,  incessant  torment  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

But  little  of  rest  was  theirs,  and  less  of  refreshment 
within  those  ruined  walls.  Insatiable  Ghilzais  lost  no 
time  in  occupying  a  couple  of  hills  that  completely 
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commanded  the  position.  Thence,  for  the  inside  of  an 
hour,  they  contented  themselves  watching  the  doings 
of  those  below,  as  a  cat  watches  a  half -stunned  mouse. 

By  this  time  the  oflBcers  relatively  outnumbered  the 
men;  not  that  they  had  fared  better  in  any  respect, 
but  that  they  were  better  mounted,  more  provident, 
more  resourceful.  They  were  braced  and  upheld,  also, 
by  the  knowledge  that  all  hung  upon  their  own  exer- 
tions, their  own  unflinching  fortitude;  in  other  words, 
on  the  dominion  of  brain  and  spirit  over  matter  which 
is  most  triumphantly  proven  by  just  such  terrible  tests 
of  endurance.  While  scores  of  the  rank  and  file  had 
fallen  by  the  way  for  sheer  lack  of  common  grit  and 
conunon  prudence,  the  officers  of  the  Kabul  force  had 
fallen  only  by  comptdsion  of  bxillet  or  sword.  Even 
the  General — old,  crippled,  wounded,  with  the  added 
weight  of  shame  and  misery  on  his  heart — had  sur- 
vived, as  by  miracle,  those  four  days  and  nights  in 
the  snow;  and  to-day,  for  all  his  exhaustion,  his  first 
concern  was  to  relieve  the  misery  of  his  men. 

Three  half-starved  bullocks  were  found,  killed,  and 
ravenously  devoured,  even  before  the  flesh  was  cold. 
But  their  thirst  no  man  could  quench.  Snow  still 
lay  in  places  on  the  ground;  and  although  they 
scooped  it  up  greedily,  it  brought  no  alleviation, 
rather  the  reverse.  Not  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
from  the  walls  ran  a  stream  of  clear  water;  but  to 
venture  near  it  was  to  court  certain  death.  By  some 
means  they  must  endure;  though  the  limit  of  endur- 
ance seemed  long  past. 

The  officers,  who  had  still  some  bottles  of  wine, 

dined  thankfully  on  portions  of  a  fat  Arab  charger, 

grilling  slices  over  brushwood  fires  and  seasoning  them 

with  rock-salt.     A  stray  camp-follower,  rich  in  the 
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possession  of  a  little  flour,  busied  himself  with  making 
chupattis  and  hawking  them  for  twelve  rupees  apiece. 

Round  one  of  those  brushwood  fires  sat  three  officers 
of  the  6th:  Dr.  Brydon,  James  Marshall,  and  yotmg 
Bird — a  handsome  boy,  still  full  of  life  and  spirits- 
During  the  meal  Marshall  dropped  their  precious 
morsel  of  rock-salt.  It  vanished  in  the  snow,  and  he 
frowned  distressfully — ^not  merely  at  the  loss. 

"A  bad  omen,  that,"  he  murmured,  "spilling  the 
salt!" 

The  others  laughed  at  him.  In  straits  so  tragical 
men  must  laugh  or  go  mad.  But  they  remembered 
the  incident  afterwards — ^without  laughter. 

The  barbarous  picnic  had  been  enlivened  by  stray 
shots,  from  which  the  enclosure  afforded  small  shelter; 
and  now  came  word  of  approaching  horsemen — ^Akbar 
again.  They  brought  a  message  that  the  Sirdar  wished 
to  speak  with  Skinner;  and  he,  pressed  by  Elphin- 
stone,  chivalrously  consented  to  go;  though,  in  his 
heart,  he  foresaw  a  repetition  of  Kabar-i-Jabar — ^the 
plausible  excuses,  the  renewed  demands. 

To  him  Akbar's  tactics  had  long  since  been  revealed 
in  their  true  colours.  For  two  days  the  force  had  been 
kept  dose  to  Kabul  because  the  people  would  not 
follow  on  till  they  had  glutted  themselves  with  plunder 
and  destruction.  For  five  nights  he  had  contrived  to 
keep  the  troops  at  high  altitudes,  where  frost  and 
snow  could  be  trusted  to  do  his  work  for  him,  while 
he  posed  as  saviour  and  defender  of  the  distressed. 
Finally,  by  specious  delays,  he  had  arranged  to  have 
a  fresh  enemy  ready  to  oppose  them  in  every  pass, 
while  he  steadily  strengthened  his  hand  by  securing 
fresh  hostages  and  prisoners  of  rank.  Thus,  under 
the  sacred  name  of  vengeance,  he  had  violated  every 
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principle  of  good  faith  with  an  audacity  exceeding 
even  the  common  bounds  of  Afghan  villainy.  There 
was  little  of  hope  in  the  heart  of  James  Skinner  as  he 
rode  away. 

Those  he  left  behind  him  could  not  choose  but  ding 
to  their  last  straw,  and  in  the  belief  that  a  conference 
implied  temporary  truce,  they  flung  themselves  down 
to  sleep.  But  the  eagle-eyed  enemy  on  the  hills  had 
their  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  Deliberately  they 
chose  that  moment  of  utter  prostration  to  pour  volley 
upon  volley  into  the  huddled  throng. 

Instantly  all  was  hideous  confusion;  a  great  shout- 
ing, a  crazy  rushing  hither  and  thither  to  gain  shelter 
from  a  sky  that  rained  bullets.  Twenty  British 
soldiers  volunteered  to  charge  the  Afghans  from  the 
heights,  and  Marshall  offered  to  lead  them.  Ex- 
hausted though  they  were,  their  determined  uprush 
was  a  sight  to  stir  the  blood,  and  their  tormentors 
fled  like  sheep.  Unhappily  a  chance  bullet  struck 
their  leader,  who  fell  mortally  hurt.  But  there  was 
life  in  him  yet,  and  two  of  them  carried  him  back 
to  camp  while  the  rest  completed  their  task.  Could 
they  have  held  the  hill  respite  had  been  won;  but 
Elphinstone,  not  daring  to  divide  his  puny  force, 
sounded  the  recall;  and  again  implacable  Ghilzais 
crept  back  to  worry  and  destroy. 

At  five  Skinner  returned,  his  anticipations  fulfilled. 
It  was  the  General  that  Akbar  now  desired  to  see. 
He  had  received,  or  intercepted,  a  note  from  Sale 
refusing  to  evacuate  Jaldlabad.  He  wished  the 
order  to  be  repeated,  while  demanding  Shelton  and 
Johnson  as  hostages  for  Sale's  compliance. 

No  good  news  this,  and  Elphinstone 's  sad  heart 
sank  within  him.    At  Tazin  he  had  received  a  note 
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in  cypher  from  John  ConoUy  warning  him  that  Akbar 
had  left  Kabul  with  the  avowed  resolve  of  getting 
into  his  hands  the  General  and  all  the  married  families ; 
but  the  broken  old  man  had  no  more  strength  left  in 
him  to  fight  against  fate.  Refusal  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him,  or  even  to  Shelton,  which  is 
passing  strange.  There  and  then  the  three  rode  oS» 
leaving  Skinner  in  political  charge,  Anquetil  in  tem- 
porary command:  and  those  that  looked  after  them 
had  no  word  of  cheer  for  each  other,  knowing  all  too 
well  how  slender  was  the  chance  of  their  return. 


Night  fell,  and  they  had  not  returned.  Firing  from 
above  grew  more  fitful,  and  under  cover  of  darkness 
a  little  water  could  be  procured.  Night  passed — 
with  short  snatches  of  sleep,  with  interludes  of  sniping, 
and  repressed  moans  of  the  wounded,  more  heart- 
rending than  open  lament.  The  moon  rode  high 
and  higher,  softening  and  glorifying  the  harsh  face 
of  the  valley,  transforming  to  a  Dureresque  ghastli- 
ness  the  scene  within  that  Jagdalak  enclosure,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  many  brave  men. 

There  were  not  now  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  44th, 
Nicholl  had  fifteen  dismounted  gunners,  and  the  5th 
Light  Cavalry  could  boast  twenty-five  men.  For 
the  shepherding  of  this  handful  there  still  remained 
some  fifty  officers  of  all  regiments,  wounded  and  other- 
wise. Marshall  still  lived.  Brydon  had  dressed  his 
wound  as  well  as  might  be  and  lay  beside  him  all 
night.  Moon-set  gave  place  to  a  clear  sunrise,  fiecked 
with  feathers  of  scarlet  doud;  and  very  early  Thain 
rode  out  with  Skinner,  in  hope  of  meeting  some 
messenger  from  the  Sirdar  or  the  General. 

They  met  instead  a  Ghilzai  horseman,  who  glanced 
at  Thain  with  insolent  unconcern.  Then,  riding 
straight  up  to  Skinner,  he  whipped  out  a  pistol,  shot 
him  through  the  face,  and  galloped  off.  Thain 
supported  his  friend  back  to  the  enclosure,  fierce 
anger  and  pain  in  his  heart,  emotions  shared  by  every 
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officer  and  man  within  the  walls.  For  the  wound  was 
serious,  probably  mortal,  and  Jim  Skinner — a  man 
of  rare  talent,  nobility,  and  charm — was  loved  as  few- 
men  have  the  gift  to  be  loved  by  their  fellows. 

His  wound,  the  lack  of  any  word  from  Elphinstone, 
and  the  renewal  of  volleys  from  the  hill  brought  even 
the  most  resolute  hearts  near  to  despair.  Since  the 
hill  could  not  be  held  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
the  exhausting  and  costly  repetition  of  yesterday's 
manoeuvre.  Better  far  to  be  shot  fighting  than 
slaughtered  like  penned  cattle.  From  dawn  to  noon 
charge  followed  charge  with  splendid  effect.  The  few 
dismounted  gunners  joined  the  ranks  of  the  44th,  and 
"gallantly  supported  on  foot  their  deathless  reputa- 
tion." Always  at  their  coming  the  Ghilzais  fled; 
always,  in  interludes  of  exhaustion,  they  returned  and 
rained  bullets  into  the  close-packed  crowd. 

And  as  the  numbers  below  thinned,  the  numbers 
above  increased. 

The  sun,  riding  golden-bright  through  an  unclouded 
heaven,  reached  his  zenith,  looked  down  upon  their 
anguish,  and  passed  unconcerned  upon  his  way.  By 
that  time  the  broken  walls  were  completely  sur- 
rounded. Every  vantage  ground  above  them  thun- 
dered and  lightened  unceasingly:  and  still  no  word 
from  the  General;  no  hope  of  respite;  little  or  no  food. 

For  the  men  some  ponies  had  been  killed  and  served 
out  raw.  The  officers  ate  grilled  camels'  flesh,  hard 
and  nauseous.  For  a  few  mouthfuls  of  water  the 
boldest  risked  their  lives.  At  three  o'clock  Skinner 
died.  Anxiety  deepened  to  anguish ;  and  the  question 
arose. — if  no  word  came  by  sunset  must  they  remain 
another  night?  Anquetil  consulted  his  staflf  and  their 
decision  was  unanimous.     Unless  news  arrived,  they 
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would  march  after  dark  and  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Jaldlabad — a  matter  of  fifty  miles  off. 

The  sun  vanished  early  behind  a  threatening  bank 
of  doud.  Twilight  deepened,  and  snow  began  to  fall. 
Still  no  messenger  appeared,  and  the  inference  was 
plain: — their  General  and  Brigadier  had  been  lured 
away  on  false  pretences  and  were  not  permitted  to 
retuxn. 

The  order  was  issued:  "Fall  in  at  seven."  So 
sudden  a  move  might  possibly  seciu-e  them  one  un- 
molested march.  But  everything  hung  on  speed ;  and 
the  helpless  crew  of  camp-followers  clung  to  them  still. 

The  44th  fell  in — scarce  a  hundred  of  them — ^with 
Captain  Souter  in  command.  Anxious  to  save  the 
regimental  colours,  he  had  torn  one  from  its  pole  and 
wrapped  it  round  his  body  beneath  his  poshUen. 
The  Quartermaster  Sergeant  took  the  other;  and  so 
they  moved  off  amid  confusion  indescribable;  amid 
partings  that  wrenched  the  hearts  out  of  men's  bodies 
and  pitiftd  entreaties  from  the  wounded,  who  must 
needs  remain  to  be  butchered  at  dawn. 

Brydon  lifted  Marshall  on  to  his  charger  and  rode 
beside  him,  leading  the  animal  his  friend  was  too  weak 
to  guide.  Blair,  Bott,  and  two  other  wounded  oflBcers 
of  the  5th  Cavalry  were  packed  into  camel  panniers 
painfully  enough ;  but  a  man  would  endure  anything 
to  escape  from  that  htunan  slaughter-house,  where 
already  they  had  lingered  too  long.  The  few  remain- 
ing gunners  and  troopers  had  been  told  off  for  the 
advance.  But,  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  the 
44th — supposing  them  gone — marched  first.  Before 
the  rest  could  dose  up  with  them,  the  Ghilzais  had 
discovered  the  move  and  swooped,  yelling,  upon  their 
prey. 
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Clouds  hid  the  moon,  and  darkness  added  its  own 
horror  to  the  pandemonium  of  that  last  march. 
Brydon — forcing  his  way  through  the  press,  found 
himself  surrounded,  pulled  oflE  his  horse  and  felled  by 
a  blow  on  the  head  that  must  have  killed  him,  but 
for  an  old  copy  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  thrust  in- 
side his  forage  cap  at  starting,  to  wile  away  evening 
hotu^  in  camp.  There  had  been  no  evening  hotu^  to 
wile  away;  but  the  world-famous  magazine  did  him 
a  better  service  on  that  night  of  the  12th  January. 

Half  stunned,  he  managed  to  rise  on  one  knee  and 
meet  the  second  blow  with  his  own  blade.  His 
assailant  bolted  one  way  and  Brydon  another — ^minus 
horse,  cap,  magazine,  and  one  shoe.  Marshall — 
separated  from  him  in  the  scrimmage — he  never  saw 
again. 

Through  that  seething  mass  of  humanity  he  forced 
his  way  unharmed;  and  soon  realised  that  here,  at 
last,  was  the  fearsome  Jagdalak  Pass.  Pushing  on 
and  up  toward  the  summit,  he  became  suddenly 
aware  of  a  check  ahead,  that  forced  men  and  horses 
backward  and  increased  tenfold  the  congestion,  the 
terror,  the  hand  to  hand  struggle  for  life.  For,  as 
those  in  front  surged  backward,  ptu^uing  fiends 
pressed  forward,  and  demoralisation  was  complete. 

Reason  enough  for  that  strange  behaviour  of  the 
advance: — there,  at  the  summit,  where  the  way  was 
narrowest,  the  Ghilzais  had  set  up  a  barrier,  stiffened 
with  prickly  branches  of  the  holly  oak.  Against  that 
barrier  oflScers,  on  spent  horses,  charged  in  vain. 
Men,  no  less  spent,  tried  to  scramble  over  it,  only  to 
fall  back  with  torn  hands  and  despairing  hearts. 

Here  the  Ghilzais  had  planned  to  enjoy  their  crown- 
ing orgy;  but  through  ignorance  of  the  night  march, 
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they  were  not  ready  to  greet  their  victims.  Shots 
and  shouts,  the  inarticulate  roar  as  of  a  frozen  torrent 
let  loose,  soon  brought  them  swarming  to  the  spot. 
No  gleam  of  pity  in  their  hearts,  but  only  fanatical 
lust  of  slaughter,  as  they  coolly  slanted  their  match- 
locks, and  at  every  volley  despatched  hundreds  of 
unresisting  infidels  to  hell. 

Here,  at  this  Jagdalak  barrier,  death  struck  at  the 
officers  as  never  yet.  Here  fell  Anquetil,  struggling, 
even  at  the  last,  to  maintain  some  shred  of  order. 
Here  Chambers  fell,  and  Thain,  Harcourt,  and  Mar- 
shall. Blair,  Bazett,  and  Bott,  flung  from  their 
pamiiers,  were  mercilessly  cut  down.  Here,  too,  fell 
Captain  NichoU  and  his  little  band  of  invindbles; 
and  over  their  tmwitting  bodies  the  tide  of  massacre 
rolled  on. 

High  upon  the  cliffs,  darkness  and  light  came  in 
flashes;  down  in  depths  as  of  hell,  ''Death  swung  a 
terrible  scjrthe.'*  Horses,  maddened  by  whip  and 
sptar,  charged  forward  over  dead  and  living,  hurled 
themselves  vainly  at  that  stubborn  barrier.  And  still 
the  nightmare  held. — ^the  dash  and  damour,  the 
withering  volleys  and — dominating  all — the  demoniac 
yells  of  Ghilzais  rejoicing  in  their  work. 

How  long  it  lasted  none  who  smvived  could  tell. 
After  endless  ages,  came  a  crash  and  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion— a  comer  of  the  barrier  was  down.  A  horse 
and  man  were  through;  another  and  another.  Crash 
again — ^the  gap  widened;  and  in  one  wild  scrimmage 
those  that  were  left  pushed  their  way  through,  and 
on — down,  down  towards  the  river. 

At  that  Jagdalak  barrier  the  Kabul  force  practically 
ceased  to  be.  Some  thirty  officers,  with  fifty  infantry, 
six  gunners  and  fifteen  troopers,  alone  remained  of  an 
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anny  that  seven  days  earlier  had  marched  out  of 
Kabul  well  equipped,  and  strong  enough  "in  the  hands 
of  a  Nott  or  a  Napier  to  have  swept  its  discomfited 
foes  in  tritmiph  before  the  colours  of  England." 

No  triumph  here,  nor  any  colours,  save  the  flag 
still  hid  under  Souter's  coat.  Yet  did  the  imshaken 
courage  of  that  last  remnant  shed,  as  it  were,  a  sunset 
glory  over  the  most  inglorious  and  disastrous  week 
experienced  by  British  troops  since  Clive  set  foot  in 
India. 

Onward  was  still  the  word,  and  for  a  blessed  breath- 
ing space  they  were  immolested.  The  Ghilzais  were 
too  well  occupied,  plundering  the  dead,  to  be  zealous 
in  pursuit  of  the  living.  But  soon  watch-fires, 
signalling  their  approach,  spread,  swift  as  meteors 
from  hill  to  hill;  and  always,  at  their  coming,  jezails 
were  ready  slanted  to  greet  them  with  a  feu-de-joie. 
Three  miles  on,  a  second  barrier  crossed  their  path. 
No  pandemonitmi  now:  they  were  too  few.  But 
though  few,  they  were  in  no  mood  to  lay  down  their 
bodies  as  the  street  for  them  that  walk  over;  and 
attempts  to  overwhelm  .them  were  gallantly  resisted 
— not  without  loss.  They  had  drunk  deep  of  death 
and  horror  in  that  awful  week;  and  now — ^what 
mattered  a  few  lives  more  or  less?  The  unbroken 
spirit  was  all. 

From  the  river  below — ^when  they  reached  it — a 
dozen  or  so  of  the  better  mounted  officers  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  more  vigorous  men,  pushed  on  ahead 
and  lost  all  touch  with  the  still  cumbersome  main 
body.  With  them  went  Bellew  and  Hopkins  of  the 
6th,  Steer  of  the  44th,  and  Dr.  Brydon — mounted 
again,  now,  on  the  pony  of  a  dead  saddler,  who,  in 
falling,   had   carried  away  the   near  stirrup.    The 
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progress  of  the  rest,  under  Griffiths,  was  still  impeded 
by  the  straggling  crowd  and  the  solicitude  of  British 
soldiers  for  their  wounded  comrades,  whom  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  desert.  Impossible,  so  handi- 
capped, to  make  more  than  two  miles  an  hour;  but 
even  so,  God  helping  them,  they  would  arrive  some- 
where, sometime,  before  their  strength  gave  out. 

On  then,  doggedly  on — ^till  the  sun  once  more 
looked  down  over  the  hills  to  see  how  they  fared — ^and 
lo,  they  had  reached  the  tableland  of  Gandamak  with 
:ts  groups  of  cypresses  and  forest-trees,  its  magnifi- 
cent boundary-wall  of  snow-peaks,  all  in  aflush  in 
the  dawn. 

Open  country  at  last,  God  be  praised!  Though 
hunger  held  and  thirst  tormented,  and  their  limbs  were 
heavy  with  a  monstrous  fatigue,  at  last  they  had 
cleared  those  four  terrible  defiles  that  were  now  four 
charnel-houses  of  a  massacred  army. 

Here  the  whole  face  of  the  land  had  a  kindlier 
aspect.  Snow  had  been  left  behind  with  the  passes; 
and  the  morning  air,  though  keen,  blew  sweet  and 
fresh  fr6m  the  far  hills.  Not  even  physical  misery — 
which  was  overwhelming — could  dull  the  sensible 
relief  to  eye  and  mind  of  wider  spaces,  gentler  outlines, 
after  prolonged  obsession  of  the  terrific  both  in  nature 
and  man. 

Daylight  revealed  their  insignificance.  There  were 
left  of  them,  twenty  officers,  six  gtmners,  and  fifty- 
two  men  of  the  44th.  They  had  made  twenty-five 
miles  that  night,  and  yet  another  twenty-five  divided 
them  from  their  goal.  But  though  Nature  showed  a 
kindlier  face,  the  terrific  inhtunan  form  was  with  them 
still.  Too  soon  the  hillsides  were  alive  with  dark 
familiar  figures,  the  plain  between  with  horsemen 
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and  the  gleam  of  swords.  Every  hut  in  the  country 
had  sent  forth  its  menfolk  to  plunder  and  destroy. 

Further  progress  was  impossible.  Briefly  Griffiths 
gave  the  order  to  occupy  a  defensive  position  above  the 
road  and  hold  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

There  were  but  twenty  swords  among  them,  and 
twenty  muskets,  with  two  rounds  of  ammunition  for 
each.  But  though  all  else  was  lacking,  cotirage  was 
not.  Led  by  the  officers,  they  crowned  that  height 
and  held  it — to  the  amazement  of  Afghans  who  had 
looked  for  sport,  not  warfare,  from  that  exhausted 
few. 

Came  at  length  a  party  of  horsemen  from  a  neigh- 
bouring chief,  who  proflEered  overtures  with  an  ir- 
resistible air  of  good  faith.  Griffiths,  taking  one  of 
Johnson's  clerks  for  interpreter,  rode  down  the  hill 
to  a  fort  near  by;  and  for  a  space  there  was  respite 
from  a  struggle  that  could  have  but  one  end.  ASbjts 
began  to  look  more  hopeful;  and,  while  Griffiths  con- 
ferred, a  party  of  Ghilzais  strolling  up  the  hill,  ex- 
changed lively  sallies  with  those  they  had  come  out  to 
slay — so  strange  a  mixttire  is  the  Afghan  of  brutality 
and  good  htimour.  But  the  said  infidels — half  crazy 
with  hunger  and  thirst — ^were  in  no  mood  for  amenities ; 
and  when  certain  Afghans,  grown  bolder,  snatched 
at  their  muskets,  respite  was  at  an  end. 

Driven  from  the  hill,  the  enemy  swarmed  back  in 
overwhelming  numbers;  while  Jezailchis  from  an 
opposite  height  picked  off  man  after  man,  officer  after 
officer,  with  unerring  aim.  But  those  who  charged 
up  the  slope,  eager  for  hand  to  hand  slaughter,  found 
a  thicket  of  swords  and  bayonets  to  give  them  wel- 
come; and  it  was  Ghilzais,  not  infidels,  who  fell  back- 
ward, writhing  and  cursing,  one  upon  another.     Again 
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and  again  they  returned;  again  and  again  they  were 
repulsed.  But  at  every  charge  the  British  soldiers 
fell — the  officers  fell;  till  every  man  of  them  was  dead 
or  wounded. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  Ghilzais  prevail. 

In  that  last  stand  at  Gandamak  died  eighteen 
officers  and  fifty  men — the  end  indeed!  And  there 
was  no  Kabul  army  any  more. 

Yet — ^by  some  unaccountable — ^four  Englishmen 
were  taken  alive  that  day;  three  gunners — whose 
strength  and  prowess  may  well  have  made  them  seem 
superhuman — ^and  Captain  Souter,  who  probably 
owed  his  life  to  the  strange  garment  seen  beneath  his 
open  coat;  the  Ghilzais  supposing  him  some  Bahadur 
for  whom  a  large  ransom  would  be  given.  Griffiths 
and  Blewitt  also,  being  detained  in  the  fort,  were 
saved;  and  sent,  in  due  time,  to  swell  Akbar*s  tale  of 
honoured  guests. 

Remained  only  the  forward  few  who  had  fltmg  aside 
impedimenta  and  pushed  on,  at  all  risks,  that  some 
might  arrive  to  tell  the  tale. 

What  time  the  dead  lay  thick  on  that  little  hill  at 
Gandamak,  seven,  out  of  ihe  twelve,  with  a  few  British 
soldiers,  were  taking  their  ease  in  a  grassy  glen  nearly 
ten  miles  on,  among  the  last  of  the  hills,  wondering 
how  it  fared  with  those  they  had  left  behind.  At 
Gandamak  their  party  had  divided,  some  preferring 
a  lower  road  through  the  valley,  others  preferring  the 
hills.  All  who  went  by  the  valley  road  had  been 
killed  at  the  first  village;  but  so  far  this  favoured  ten 
had  not  met  a  living  soul. 

Reluctantly  they  roused  themselves  and  mounted, 
for  they  had  still  fifteen  miles  to  make  on  starved 
horses,  that  were  gleaning  meagre  refreshment  from 
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the  glen.  They  were  in  a  milder  region  now,  not  more 
than  three  thousand  feet  up;  and  the  road  lay  down- 
hill all  the  way.  Arrived  at  the  small  town  of  Fathia- 
bad,  all  seemed  quiet.  No  sign  of  horsemen  or  of  the 
scurrying  figures  they  had  learned  to  dread. 

*'I  *11  ride  over  to  the  village  and  reconnoitre," 
said  Bellew,  and  soon  returned  with  a  cheerful  cotmte- 
nance.  The  headman  had  promised  to  bring  them 
bread — a  magic  word  to  starving  men.  They  waited 
in  high  hopes;  but  there  came  neither  the  headman 
nor  the  promised  food. 

Bellew  rode  up  again  to  the  village,  which  was  set 
on  a  hill;  but  returned  this  time  with  a  countenance 
far  from  cheerful. 

"I  meant  it  for  the  best,"  said  he.  "But  I  *m 
afraid  I  *ve  ruined  you  all.  Prom  the  top  I  could  see 
cavalry  coming  up  on  all  sides.  No  doubt  that  devil 
of  a  headman  put  up  a  signal  while  he  kept  us  waiting. 
We  must  keep  close  together;  push  on;  and  hope  for 
the  best." 

They  pushed  on ;  but  in  the  face  of  such  news  it  was 
difficult  to  hope  for  the  best. 

After  them  sped  the  villagers,  calling  out  cheer- 
fully, "  Return,  Sahibdn,  rettun.  No  harm  will  come; 
we  are  your  very  good  friends." 

Tormented  with  the  longing  for  rest  and  food, 
Bellew  rode  back  to  question  them.  Out  flashed  the 
deathly  Afghan  knives,  and  before  he  could  strike  a 
blow  in  defence  he  was  hacked  to  pieces  by  his  "very 
good  friends." 

The  six  that  were  left  spurred  their  horses  to  a  feeble 
canter;  the  soldiers  ran,  and  Brydon  used  his  stirrup 
with  good  effect — too  late! 

A  volley  sped  after  them  as  they  went,  and  the 
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cavalry  charged  down  upon  them,  slashing  right  and 
left.  But  the  British  officers  slashed  back  with  a  will, 
and  their  noble  horses  stood  them  in  good  stead. 
Young  Bird  was  cut  down,  and  Dr.  Harper,  and  every 
single  soldier.  The  rest  sped  on — ^five  of  them,  thank- 
ing their  stars. 

Three  were  well  mounted,  and  Brydon  soon  found 
himself  alone  with  young  Steer  of  the  44th,  who  sat 
doubled  up  in  his  saddle,  almost  shaken  off  by  every 
stumbling  step  of  the  horse  that  bled  at  the  mouth 
and  nostrils. 

"Come  on,  Steer,  we  11  manage  it  yet,'*  Brydon 
urged  encouragingly.  But  the  boy  shook  his  head. 
"No  use,  Doctor.  We're  played  out,  both  of  us. 
You  go  on.  I  'U  lie  up  in  one  of  those  caves  over 
there  till  night  and  take  my  chance  of  getting  on 
then." 

In  vain  Brydon  emphasised  the  madness  of  delay. 
Steer  was  past  arguing.  So  long  as  he  might  lie  down 
even  for  an  hoiu:  he  cared  not  what  became  of  him. 
And  Brydon  reluctantly  rode  on  alone  into  the  land- 
scape; a  strange,  yet  tragic  figure,  hatless,  weaponless, 
save  for  his  sword;  his  tmshod  foot  thrust  into  the 
only  stirrup  of  his  wooden  native  saddle,  himself  half 
stupefied  with  fatigue  and  misery,  doubtful  exceed- 
ingly whether  his  poor  beast  could  drag  him  over  the 
last  remaining  miles. 

With  an  effort  he  looked  up,  hoping  for  a  sight  of 
mud-walled  towers  on  the  far  horizon.  Instead,  he 
saw  twenty  horsemen  ahead,  picking  up  large  stones 
for  greeting. 

To  a  desperate  man  all  things  are  possible.  Brydon 
seized  the  reins  in  his  teeth,  kicked  his  pony  into  a 
gallop,  and  charged  through  those  astounded  sons  of 
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the  Prophet,  using  his  sword  so  skilfully  that  their 
knives  could  do  him  no  hurt.  A  few  stones  struck 
him  and  his  terrified  animal,  whose  laboured  breath- 
ing forced  him  to  draw  rein.  The  Afghans,  freakish 
always,  did  not  give  chase,  and  the  jaded  pair  struggled 
on. 

Now,  far  and  faint  along  the  barren  valley,  showed 
the  walls  and  towers  that  were  for  him  as  the  gate  of 
Paradise.  But  he  had  not  run  the  last  gauntlet  yet, 
by  any  means. 

A  second  body  of  horsemen  loomed  nearer.  Nothing 
for  it  but  to  charge  again;  the  which  he  managed  by 
spurring  the  unhappy  pony  with  the  point  of  his 
sword.  Again  they  were  stoned  and  cut  at,  with  no 
serious  effect  save  that  a  large  stone  broke  his  sword, 
living  a  jagged  six  inches  in  the  hilt;  and  even  as  he 
won  clear  of  them  a  man  on  a  mound  fired  close  down 
on  him,  wounding  his  pony  in  the  loin.  The  animal 
•  staggered  a  moment,  then  lurched  bravely  on.  Bry- 
don  had  scarcely  the  heart  to  force  him;  but  the  walls, 
that  spelled  safety,  showed  clearer  almost  at  every 
stride. 

More  men  ahead !  The  sight  of  them  almost  broke 
his  nerve;  but  by  their  scarlet  coats  he  supposed  them 
a  patrol  of  cavalry  from  the  town.  No  such  good 
fortune;  they  were  Afghans  again — and  one  of  them 
was  leading  CoUyer's  horse.  Those  three,  then,  had 
gone  the  way  of  the  rest,  and  he  alone  remained — ^the 
last  miserable  fragment  of  an  army. 

All  the  more  need  that  by  some  means  he  should 
win  through,  and  now,  by  swerving  aside,  he  succeeded 
in  passing  the  troopers  before  they  realised  that  the 
dishevelled  figure  was  a  Peringhi — a.  Sahib. 

Then  one  of  them  turned.    There  was  a  shout. 
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and  a  man  made  after  him,  cutting  at  him  as  he 
came, 

Brydon,  guarding  with  the  broken  sword,  saw  the 
last  six  inches  knocked  out  of  the  hilt.  The  trooper  *s 
impetus  carried  him  on;  but  swinging  sharply,  he 
rode  at  his  man  again. 

As  the  knife  descended,  Brydon,  unarmed  and  des- 
perate, flung  his  hilt  straight  in  the  man  *s  face.  The 
Afghan  swerved,  and  the  blade  that  should  have 
smitten  an  infidel  to  hell  merely  grazed  his  left  hand. 
Dropping  the  rdns,  Brydon  stopped  to  gather  them 
in  his  right  hand;  and  the  man,  imagining  he  sought  a 
pistol,  galloped  off. 

They  were  gone — ^all  of  them.  He  heard  them 
clattering  down  the  road.  He  was  alone,  wounded, 
yet  safe;  Jal&labad  in  sight.  But  the  third  encounter 
had  proved  the  last  straw.  Quite  suddenly  his  nerve 
went  all  to  pieces.  As  his  faithful  pony  stumbled 
along,  he  looked  vaguely  this  way  and  that,  starting  at' 
every  shadow  in  his  path.  A  great  f aintness  came  over 
him.  Only  by  clutching  the  peak  of  the  saddle 
could  he  manage  to  keep  his  seat.  And  always, 
in  the  midst  of  the  dimness  and  new  vague  ter- 
ror, another  self,  acutely  aware,  was  wondering,  won- 
dering whether  even  now  he  would  reach  those 
blessed  walls  before  he  lost  consciousness  or  his  pony 
feUdead. 

The  walls — ^where  were  they?  The  horizon  seemed 
to  have  slid  miles  away.  He  could  not  even  see  them 
now 

But  there  were  men  on  those  walls  who  had  already 
seen  him.  Sale,  Dennie,  Havelock,  Sinclair — all  had 
levelled  their  field-glasses  on  that  lonely  tragical 
figure  set  in  the  txMst  of  sterile  spaces  and  barren 

is 
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hills;  and  as  realisation  dawned  on  them  the  blood 
seemed  to  freeze  in  their  veins. 

Only  a  few  days  earlier  they  had  heard  how  Akbar 
was  inciting  the  chiefs  in  their  neighbotirhood  to 
destroy  the  garrison  at  Jalilabad.  Only  one  day 
earlier  they  had  learned  for  certain  that  Elphinstone  's 
force  had  marched  from  Kabul  under  the  safe  conduct 
of  that  same  Akbar  Khan.  What  Sir  Robert  Sale 
felt  at  that  moment  was  known  to  himself  alone. 
A  few  hoped  obstinately;  but  the  majority  knew;  and 
Colonel  Dennie,  with  strange  exactitude,  prophesied 
the  truth. 

"You  will  see,"  said  he  solemnly.  "Not  a  soul 
will  reach  here  from  Kabul  except  one  msai  who  will 
come  to  tell  us  the  rest  are  destroyed." 

So  now,  next  morning,  when  they  stood  upon  the 
ramparts  looking  out  towards  Gandamak,  Dennie 
was  the  first  to  speak;  and  his  words  seemed  the  echo 
of  an  oracle. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  so?  Here  comes  the  mes- 
senger!" 


BOOK  V 

CAPTIVITY 

"All  strife  and  failure,  all  subjection,  bafiOing,  wrong,  are 
instruments  of  life;  the  prophecies  of  its  perfect  ends.  .  .  . 
Life  is  in  that  which  we  call  failure,  which  we  feel  as  loss,  which 
throws  us  back  upon  ourselves.  .  .  .  It  is  in  aspirations  baffled, 
hopes  destroyed,  efforts  that  won  no  goal.  .  .  . " — ^Jambs  Hinton. 


"Follow  after— we  are  waiting,  by  the  trails  that  we  lost. 
For  the  sound  of  many  footsteps,  for  the  tread  of  a  host. 
Follow  after — ^follow  after — ^for  the  harvest  is  sown: 
By  the  bones  about  the  wayside,  ye  shall  come  to  your  own!" 

ZiFLING. 
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On  that  same  January  afternoon  there  trailed  into 
the  Jagdalak  Valley  a  cavalcade  of  horses  and  camels, 
a  few  skeleton  baggage  animals,  and  straggling 
followers  afoot.  In  the  camel-panniers  English 
women  and  children  sat  huddled  together;  the  chil- 
dren pale  and  pinched,  the  women  white-lipped  and 
silent,  with  horror-haunted  eyes.  For  seven  days, 
that  seemed  more  than  seven  years,  they  had  endured 
the  miseries  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  rough  progression 
and  paralysing  cold,  the  mental  strain  of  horror  and 
anxiety  beyond  telling.  And  these  last  three  marches, 
hard  upon  the  heels  of  their  massacred  army,  had 
fitly  crowned  the  more  active  terror  of  those  that  went 
before. 

''The  corpses  lay  so  thick,"  wrote  Lady  Sale,  "that 
it  was  impossible  to  look  away  from  them,  as  it  re- 
quired care  to  guide  my  horse  so  as  not  to  tread  upon 
the  bodies."  And  worse  even  than  the  mangled  dead 
were  the  mangled  living;  groups  of  them,  at  intervals, 
huddled  together  in  sttumed  apathy  or  half-crazy 
despair. 

At  Tazin  they  found  Melville  of  the  54th,  severely 
wounded  and  a  prisoner,  left  by  Akbar  to  join  his 
fellows  as  they  passed  through.  On  again  next 
morning,  haunted  still  by  the  mutilated  bodies  and 
the  smell  of  blood,  till  sensitive  nerves  were  blunted 
with  a  stirfeit  of  horror.    That  night  they  halted  near 
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Seh  Baba — ^another  night  in  the  snow ;  and  on  the  13th 
of  January  marched  to  Jagdalak  through  an  after- 
math of  massacre  more  heartrending  than  all.  For 
now  the  white  bodies  of  their  own  dead  became  more 
conspicuous,  and  officers  were  recognised,  comrades 
of  a  happier  day. 

Within  and  around  the  Jagdalak  endostire  the  dead 
lay  thick  as  autumn  leaves,  and  there  Lawrence 
recognised  the  body  of  James  Skinner,  "the  high- 
minded  soldier,  the  very  impersonation  of  honour." 
Overcome  with  emotion,  he  turned  to  the  Sirdar's 
servant  at  his  elbow,  demanding  decent  burial  for 
that  one  man;  and  Musa  Elhan,  impressed  for  the 
moment,  bound  himself  with  an  oath — the  only  one 
he  ever  kept. 

Once  past  that  awful  ruin,  their  active  miseries 
were  near  an  end.  Up  on  the  hillside  they  sighted 
Akbar  's  camp — sl  bivouac,  save  for  three  shabby  tents ; 
and  thither  they  made  their  way. 

"During  the  whole  of  these  trying  marches," 
wrote  Lawrence  afterwards,  "  I  felt  tnily  proud  of  my 
countrymen  and  women.  All  bore  up  so  nobly  and 
heroically  against  hunger,  fatigue,  cold,  and  other 
privations  of  no  ordinary  kind,  as  to  call  forth  the 
admiration  even  of  our  Afghan  guards." 

A  few  more  ragged  tents  were  pitched  for  their 
reception,  and  great  was  their  amazement  to  find  here 
an  addition  to  their  party — Elphinstone,  Shelton, 
and  Johnson,  treacherously  detained,  on  pretence  of 
negotiation,  by  Akbar  Khan. 

Prom  Johnson  they  heard  the  tragic  tale;  the 
General  was  too  heart-broken  to  speak  of  it,  Shelton 
too  irate. 

They  heard  how  Akbar,  after  luring  them  to  his 
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camp,  had  detained  them  for  the  night;  how  next 
morning  £lphinstone*s  plea  to  return  and  share  the 
danger  with  his  troops  had  been  met  by  the  assurance 
that  hostilities  were  suspended,  and  the  Ghilzai  chiefs 
coming  in  to  make  salaam.  By  bribery  or  coercion 
Akbar  hoped  to  secure  their  tmmolested  progress; 
but  the  Ghilzai  chiefs  had  proved  truculent,  preferring 
Feringhi  blood  on  their  knives  to  Akbar 's  money  in 
their  pockets.  The  whole  day  had  slipped  by  in 
fruitless  ' '  conferring."  Elphinstone  and  Johnson  had 
been  allowed  to  write  notes — ^that  were  never  de- 
livered; incessant  firing  from  the  hills  had  been  plausi- 
bly explained  away;  and  when  at  dusk  Mahomed 
Shah  announced  that  all  had  now  been  amicably 
arranged,  it  was  fotmd  that  the  troops,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  had  already  marched. 

Thus  Johnson;  scarcely  less  vexed  at  his  own  posi- 
tion than  Shelton,  who  saw  but  one  loophole  of  escape 
— ^a  repetition  by  Elphinstone  of  his  first  order  to 
evacuate  Jaldlabad.  The  tmhappy  General,  half 
frantic  with  grief,  was  in  no  mood  to  urge  another 
along  the  path  of  dishonourable  surrender.  But 
Shelton  and  Johnson  were  imperative;  and  he,  in  his 
misery,  had  almost  yielded,  when  sounds  of  arrival 
interrupted  the  discussion,  and  Pottinger  himself 
entered  the  tent. 

With  blunt  decision  he  vetoed  a  proceeding  no  less 
dangerous  than  farcical;  and  Elphinstone *s  relief  was 
obvious,  though  the  immediate  restilt  of  his  refusal 
was  unplea^nt  enough.  Akbar,  foiled  in  his  scheme 
of  wholesale  evacuation,  determined  to  hold  fast  that 
which  he  had  gained,  to  keep  the  balance  true. 

Next  morning,  therefore,  they  that  had  hoped  to  see 
Jaldlabad    before   dark,    found    themselves    instead 
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shepherded  westward  toward  the  valley  of  Lughxnfin. 
Up  an  almost  impracticable  gorge — ^the  wildest  they 
had  seen — ^their  long-suffering  animals  scrambled  and 
slid,  riders  clutching  their  horses'  manes,  lest  they  and 
the  saddles  should  slip  off  together.  Here  was  no 
ray  of  light,  no  vestige  of  life  to  cheer  them,  but  at 
least  they  were  free  from  the  awful  immanence  of 
death. 

Within  five  hours  they  had  climbed  a  thousand  feet 
to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  pass.  Below  and  around 
them  lay  all  the  mountain-land  of  Afghanistan — a 
vision  at  once  terrific  and  sublime.  Even  the  heaviest 
snowfall  known  for  thirty  years  could  not  altogether 
clothe  those  black  and  barren  ranges.  Prom  gleaming 
valley  and  ridge  dagger  peaks  sprang  up,  defiant, 
stabbing  the  blue.  How  should  a  land  so  fierce  and 
pitiless  breed  other  than  fierce  and  pitiless  men?  It 
was  as  if  Akbar  had  said  in  effect,  to  these  his  hapless 
guests:  ''Behold  the  harsh  face  of  my  country,  and 
learn  therefrom  how  much  of  mercy  and  considera- 
tion to  expect  from  me  and  mine." 
I  Dusk  fotmd  them  near  a  small  fort  on  the  Panjshir 
River.  But  kafirs  were  not  admitted  even  under  the 
sgis  of  Akbar  Khan,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
another  bivouac — ^the  ninth  and  last.  Elphinstone, 
Shelton,  and  Johnson — unduly  favoured  by  the  gods — 
dined  on  pillau  and  tea  with  Akbar,  and  slept  luxuri- 
ously in  a  cowshed  beside  a  blazing  fire  of  southern- 
wood. The  remainder  with  saddles  and  bundles  for 
pillows  and  trunks  for  shelter,  made  the  bbst  of  their 
plight;  and,  fatigue  overmastering  misery,  they  fell 
sound  asleep. 

Off  again  before  dawn,  in  the  teeth  of  a  pitiless 
wind.    And  first  two  branches  of  the  Panjshir  River 
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must  be  crossed,  an  ordeal  for  women  whose  nerves 
had  already  been  severely  tried.  Both  streams  were 
deep  and  rapid;  the  water  up  to  the  saddle-girths  of  a 
tall  horse,  the  current  so  strong  that  several  natives 
on  ponies  were  swept  away.  Those  on  camels  were 
fairly  well  off;  but  the  chiefs  showed  a  certain  rough 
chivalry  for  the  ladies  who  had  chosen  to  ride;  begging 
them  to  share  their  own  strong  horses.  As  this  in- 
volved sitting  astride  behind  the  dreaded  Akbar  and 
his  half-brother,  Sultan  Jdn,  the  ladies  were  inclined 
rather  to  face  the  ordeal  by  water.  But  in  the  end 
Mrs.  Waller  and  Mrs.  Eyre  found  courage  to  accept; 
while  other  chiefs  rode  beside  Lady  Sale  and  her 
daughter,  keeping  their  horses*  heads  well  up  the 
stream. 

They  rode  twenty  miles  that  day  over  a  stony- 
hearted tableland  till  they  came  to  the  village  of 
Tighree,  passing  on  their  way  the  tomb  of  Lamech, 
father  of  Noah,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  supreme 
sanctity.  Here  they  halted  on  the  i6th;  for  it  was 
Sunday,  and  Mahomedans,  however  rough,  regard 
religious  scruples  before  those  of  humanity. 

Last  Sunday  the  prisoners  had  waked  from  a  night 
of  horror,  on  the  plateau  beyond  the  "Glen  of 
Slaughter."  Their  sole  attempt  at  Divine  worship 
had  been  the  brief  burial  prayers  read  over  the  body 
of  Sturt.  To-day  there  remained  among  them  two 
Prayer-books  and  a  Bible  picked  up  on  the  march  by 
Mackenzie's  "Man  Friday" — ^Jacob  Augustine,  a 
Portuguese  Christian,  who  had  served  him  devotedly 
for  seven  years.  Lawrence  announced  that  he  would 
read  Matins  in  the  courtyard  of  the  fort;  and  there 
they  assembled — a  hundred  British  men  and  women 
and  children,  including  private  soldiers — ^to  thank 
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God  for  their  present  deliverance  and  to  pray  for 
protection  through  the  dark  uncertain  days  ahead. 

There  were  prayers  and  a  hymn,  with  suppressed 
sobs  at  intervals.  Then,  by  way  of  homily,  Lawrence 
read  the  first  psalm  for  the  day;  a  psalm  so  strangely, 
so  appallingly  apt  that  the  words  might  have  come 
direct  from  the  reader's  heart: 

"O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  Thine 
inheritance.  .  .  .  The  dead  bodies  of  Thy  ser- 
vants have  they  given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls 
of  the  air.  .  .  . 

"Their  blood  have  they  shed  like  water  on 
every  side:  and  there  was  no  man  to  bury  them. 

"  We  are  become  an  open  shame  to  otu*  enemies : 
a  scorn  and  derision  to  those  that  are  round  about 
us.  .  .  . 

"O  remember  not  our  old  sins,  but  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  that  soon:  for  we  are  come  in  great 
misery.  ... 

"Wherefore  do  the  heathen  say,  Where  is  now 
thy  God? 

**0  let  the  vengeance  of  Thy  servants'  blood 
that  is  shed,  be  openly  shewed  upon  the  heathen 
in  our  sight. 

"0  let  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners 
come  before  Thee:  according  to  the  greatness  of 
Thy  power  preserve  Thou  them  that  are  ap- 
pointed to  die. 

"So  we  that  are  Thy  people.  .  .  .  shall  always 
be  showing  forth  Thy  praise  from  generation  to 
generation." 

Such  words  at  such  a  moment  were  no  familiar  items 
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of  a  Sunday  service,  to  be  murmured  with  devout 
inattention;  but  an  almost  unendurable  assault  on 
the  emotions.  Sobs,  impossible  to  stifle,  broke  out 
afresh;  so  that  the  Afghans  marvelled  what  manner 
of  prayers  these  infidels  offered  to  their  God. 

In  the  afternoon  they  had  leisure  for  such  rest  as 
they  could  find  in  crowded  mud  hovels,  innocent  of 
light  and  air.  But  that  evening  Akbar  privately  told 
Lawrence  and  Pottinger  that  their  presence  was 
causing  great  excitement  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
Tighree,  not  being  a  walled  village,  he  must  move  on 
next  morning  to  a  really  strong  fortress  at  Budiabad. 
He  told  them  at  the  same  time  that,  of  all  who  left 
Jagdalak,  Dr.  Brydon  alone  had  reached  Jaldlabad; 
and  it  needed  but  this  to  fill  their  cup  of  misery. 

But  though  all  suffered  cruelly,  none  were  perhaps 
more  deeply,  more  permanently  affected  by  the  horror 
and  the  shame  of  that  indelible  week  than  Eldred 
Pottinger  and  General  Elphinstone.  The  old  man's 
increasing  pain  of  body  and  anguish  of  mind  distressed 
beyond  measure  the  yotmger  oflBicers,  who  had  loved 
him  through  all  and  in  spite  of  all.  Yet  there  was 
none  that  cotdd  comfort  him  or  even  express  sym- 
pathy, since  the  least  allusion  to  the  subject  affected 
him  like  the  touch  of  a  hand  on  a  bared  nerve. 

As  for  Eldred  Pottinger,  the  depth  and  measure  of 
his  suffering  was  known  only  to  himself  and  his  God. 
Among  his  companions  in  sorrow,  he — who  had  always 
been  reserved — ^now  grew  increasingly  silent  and  aloof. 
Only  his  closest  iiltimates — Lawrence  and  Mackenzie 
and  Eyre — ^had  power  at  times  to  lure  him  a  little 
way  out  of  his  shell. 

That  night — dead  weary  though  he  was — he  began 
a  letter  to  Macgregor,  regretting  that  his  "  communica- 
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tions  still  shotdd  be  of  so  melancholy  a  nature*'  and 
roughly  recording  the  events  of  the  march: — very 
roughly,  for  he  wrote  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  with 
his  paper  on  his  knee.  Completing  his  record  with 
a  list  of  the  prisoners,  he  added: 

"  I  have  not  yet  fully  tmderstood  the  wants  of 
the  Sirdar.  I  shall,  however,  beg  him  to  give 
me  a  list  of  the  demands  he  has  on  us.  I  have 
told  him  that  I  have  no  hope  you  will  evacuate 
Jellalabad  except  by  force.  I  thought  it  best  to 
tell  him  the  truth  at  once  and  not  let  him  buoy 
himself  up  with  false  hopes.  I  arrived  just  in 
time  in  his  camp;  as  Shelton  and  Johnson  were 
trying  to  get  the  General  to  write,  and  I  fear  the 
Sirdar  would  have  considered  they,  or  rather  we, 
were  trying  to  deceive  him  if  he  had  found  the 
letter  was  no  use." 

Here  weariness  and  the  smoky  atmosphere  over- 
powered him.  Rolled  in  his  military  cloak  he  laid 
himself  down  in  a  comer  of  the  hovel  told  ofE  for 
bachelors:  but  though  sleep  weighted  his  eyelids,  the 
pain  of  his  wound  and  the  torment  of  thought  delayed 
a  long  while  the  blessedness  of  oblivion.  Sights  and 
sounds,  never  to  be  forgotten,  haunted  his  brain.  He 
had  leisure  also,  to  realise  the  full  horror  of  Akbar's 
news.  With  Anquetil's  party  there  had  gone  fifty 
officers, — good  comrades,  stout  hearts,  and  among 
them  his  own  brother,  Tom.  If  none  but  Brydon 
had  escaped — ^and  God  send  that  the  news  was  false! 
— ^where  and  how  had  the  end  come  to  Tom,  the  light- 
hearted,  the  ambitious — Tom,  who  could  not  rest 
content  till  he  had  joined  the  Kabul  army? 
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From  the  silence  of  those  overcrowded  passes  no 
answer  was  likely  to  come.  Tom — though  never  so 
beloved — ^was  but  a  unit  among  thousands;  his  own 
grief  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  misery  that  wotdd  roll 
on  in  time  to  India  and  England  and  devastate 
hundreds  of  homes  beside  his  own. 

But  the  pain  of  it  all  was  as  nothing  beside  the 
disgrace  to  his  country's  arms.  One  verse  from  the 
psalm  of  the  morning  seemed  photographed  on  his 
brain:  "We  are  become  an  open  shame  to  our 
enemies,  a  scorn  and  derision  to  them  that  are  round 
about  us."  The  truth  of  those  words  hurt  almost 
beyond  endurance.  Still  more  it  hurt  to  realise  that, 
by  reason  of  Shelton's  tmyielding  obstinacy,  his  own 
name  would  be  inevitably  linked  with  that  disgrace; 
that  hundreds  of  his  own  people — dependent  on 
biassed  gossip  and  inaccurate  journals — would  hold 
him  virtually  responsible  for  the  thing  he  had  vehe- 
mently opposed  and  abhorred.  To  him,  as  to  every 
man  of  high  character,  his  unspotted  reputation  was 
dearer  than  life;  yet — sooner  than  fail  the  army  al- 
together— he  had  fltmg  that  reputation  into  the 
market-place  for  htmdreds,  who  knew  little  and  cared 
less,  to  defame  at  will.  Small  consolation  to  reflect 
that  he  had  done  his  utmost — ^with  God  knows  how 
much  of  persistence  and  zeal — to  avert  capitulation. 
The  fact  that  his  utmost  had  proved  fruitless  over- 
shadowed all. 

He,  who  at  six-and-twenty  had  dnmk  the  strong 
wine  of  victory,  must  now  grit  between  his  teeth  the 
dust  of  defeat.    It  was  ordained  that  he    shotdd 
touch  the  heights  and  the  depths;  that  he  dsolSSlo 
on  triumph  and  disaster,  and  knowAi^m  for  mam-^/./^ 
testations  of  the  One  of  whom  he  ob^ld  honestly  s^y|...  ^^  '^;^ 

*. .  I    I  ^v. '. u  \j  ret ' 
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with  Job:  "Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
Him." 

As  for  the  case  of  the  poor  old  General,  it  hardly 
bore  thinking  of.  That  he  should  end  a  life  of  chival- 
rous and  gallant  service  tmder  a  cloud — and  such  a 
cloud! — ^through  the  grievous  error  of  accepting  a 
command  for  which  he  knew  himself  unfit.  Yet,  in 
that  he  sinned,  he  had  sinned  through  weakness; 
Shelton  through  sheer  perversity  and  apparent  de- 
termination to  do  the  wrong  thing  at  any  price. 

And  always,  behind  the  minor  responsibility  of  the 
soldiers,  there  loomed  the  larger  responsibility  of 
Lord  Auckland  and  Macnaghten  for  errors  in  the 
original  design,  for  misnde  following  on  unjust  occupa- 
tion of  the  coimtry.  But,  to  Pottinger,  revolving 
these  things  between  sleep  and  waking,  in  a  mud 
hovel  at  Tighree,  the  whole  complex  question  of  re- 
sponsibility seemed  insignificant  beside  the  glaring 
irredeemable  fact  that  his  country's  honour  had  been 
tarnished,  and  a  blow  dealt  to  her  supremacy  in  the 
field  that  would  be  felt  throughout  India,  possibly 
throughout  the  Empire.  All  seemed  now  to  hang  on 
the  power  of  Nott  and  Sale  to  rise  up  and  redress 
the  wrong  done  to  their  country  and  countrymen, 
no  less  by  its  own  officers  than  by  Mahomed  Akbar 
Khan. 
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That  William  Nott  might  be  trusted  to  uphold  Eng- 
land's  honour,  in  his  own  far  comer,  none  who  knew 
the  man  could  doubt.  Invigorating  as  a  breeze  from 
the  hills,  after  the  atmosphere  of  a  chamel  house,  his 
energetic  spirit  shines  out  in  the  New  Year  greeting 
to  his  "children." 

"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day  to  you,  fair  ladies! 
I  suspect  it  will  prove  a  very  troublesome  year  for 
me.  The  Afghans  keep  us  on  the  alert  this  frosty 
weather;  but  they  have  not  yet  assembled  in  what  I 
call  a  tangible  shape.  When  they  do  we  shall  give 
them  a  good  licking.  I  fancy  they  do  not  like  our 
state  of  preparation.  Ah!  well,  they  are  fimny 
fellows;  and  so  I  go  to  tiffin!" 

The  "funny  fellows"  were  not  slow  in  assuming 
tangible  shape.  Even  before  the  Old  Year  ended,  the 
heroic  Janbaz  corps,  fired  by  rumours  from  Kabul,  had 
mutinied,  murdered  two  British  officers,  plimdered 
the  treasure  chest,  and  fied  for  dear  life.  Hard  on 
their  heels  sped  a  detachment  of  Native  Cavalry,  that 
meted  out  condign  punishment,  killing  many,  and 
dispersing  the  rest.  And  now,  within  a  week  of  Nott  *s 
greeting  to  his  "fair  ladies,"  Sufter  Jung — ^a  younger 
son  of  Shah  Shuja — had  secretly  left  Kandahar,  and 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  one  Atta  Mahomed,  who  could 
put  twenty  thousand  men  into  the  field. 

Pour  days  later — the  very  day  on  which  Elphin- 
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stone's  deserted  troops  were  being  slaughtered  like 
cattle  at  Jagdalak — ^Atta  Mahomed's  twenty  thou- 
sand had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Argandab,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Kandahar. 
. Now  was  the  moment  for  Nott's  "good  licking,"  and 
that  ardent  General  was  a  man  of  his  word;  a  man 
never  to  be  tripped  up  by  half -measures.  He  marched 
out  promptly,  with  five  and  a  half  regiments,  a  fair 
body  of  cav^Jry,  and  sixteen  guns.  Result — an  action 
that  lasted  twenty  minutes;  an  action  clearly  thought 
out,  vigorously  carried  through. 

Crossing  the  river  his  infantry  advanced  in  colunms 
of  battalions,  while  the  guns  did  deadly  work.  For 
a  time  the  Afghans  returned  a  wild,  ineffective  fire; 
then  their  ranks  went  to  pieces.  Ghilzais  fled  one 
way,  Janbaz  another,  and  valiant  villagers  scurried 
back  to  their  homes.  Nott,  relentless  in  action, 
stormed  the  village;  let  slip  the  Cavalry  and  Horse 
Artillery  after  Atta  Mahomed's  men — and  marched 
home,  well  satisfied,  with  trifling  loss. 

Pure  refreshment  to  read  of  such  generalship  after 
that  of  Shelton  and  Elphinstone;  the  more  so  that  this 
battle  of  Argandab  was  the  first  British  success  after 
two  months  of  reverse  piled  upon  reverse,  that  had 
culminated  in  a  week  of  treachery,  disaster,  and 
suffering  unparalleled  in  modem  history.  But  Nott 
had  no  knowledge  as  yet  of  massacre,  nor  even  of 
Macnaghten  *s  murder ;  and  as  for  an  order  to  evacuate 
— ^though  he  had  long  foreseen  insurrection,  the  idea 
of  British  retreat  had  never  entered  into  his  wildest 
dreams. 

That  much  the  same  spirit  prevailed  at  Jal&labad 
has  been  shown  by  Sale's  refusal  to  capitulate.    It 
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is  tmhappily  true  that  by  standing  his  ground  earlier 
he  might  have  saved  the  greater  part  of  Elphinstone's 
army.  But  now,  in  the  face  of  its  tragical  annihilation, 
he  and  his  resolved  to  hold  their  own.  Though  an 
indifferent  General  and  lacking  the  rare  moral  courage 
of  a  Nott,  Sale  was  blest  with  as  fine  a  set  of  officers 
as  any  leader  could  desire  in  the  time  of  trouble. 
His  Europeans  were  headed  by  Dennie,  his  sepoys  by 
Monteath — good  soldiers  both.  Abbott,  Badchouse, 
and  Dawes  served  the  guns;  Broadfoot,  though  an 
Infantry  Captain,  proved  as  superlative  an  engineer 
as  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  man;  and  Havelock  one  of 
the  staff. 

All  the  drawbacks  of  the  position  at  Kabul  had 
originally  been  present  at  Jaldlabad;  a  straggling 
indefensible  enceinte,  with  little  or  no  parapet;  and 
the  whole  so  dilapidated  that  through  the  breaches 
cattle  were  driven  out  to  graze.  But  Broadfoot  with 
his  Sappers,  and  with  the  unauthorised  tools  from 
Kabul,  had  wrought  such  wonders  that  by  the  end 
of  December  he  could  truthfully  write:  "Now,  if 
well  managed,  we  cotild  sustain  here  the  attack  of 
all  Afghanistan.  Despondency  has  been  our  chief 
danger.  Do  not  let  it  extend  to  India,  or  evil  indeed 
might  befall.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  impossible  with  fore- 
thought, due  preparation,  and  calm,  obstinate  courage. 
But  these  are  rare  qualities,  all  wanting  here ;  gallantry 
and  right-heartedness  we  have,  but  not  the  nerve 
to  look  the  very  worst  in  the  face,  and  by  preparing — 
or  even  unprepared — to  meet  it  unshaken." 

These  words  of  wisdom  and  of  rare  perception  were 
written  on  New  Year's  Day ;  and  before  the  month  was 
out  men  and  events  had  conspired  to  prove  their  truth. 

Meanwhile,  the  appearance  of  Brydon  on  the  13th, 
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and  the  tragical  tale  he  had  to  tell,  could  not  but 
darken  those  clouds  of  despondency,  more  fatal  than 
Afghan  hordes  to  the  integrity  of  JaMlabad.  For 
nearly  a  week  after  the  Doctor 's  arrival  lights  gleamed 
all  night  above  the  Kabul  gate;  and  all  day  long,  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  "advance"  rang  out 
from  the  ramparts  for  the  encouragement  of  fugitives. 
But  there  were  none  to  hear.  The  hosts  of  Kabul, 
like  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib,  were  all  dead  men;  and 
the  long-drawn  wail  of  the  bugles — ^fitting  dirge  for  a 
slaughtered  army — served  only  to  harrow  the  hearts 
of  those  within  the  walls. 

Broadfoot,  foreseeing  delay  of  help  from  Peshawur, 
straightway  reported  to  Sale  the  state  of  Jaldlabad, 
its  possibilities  and  resources,  in  view  of  a  prolonged 
siege.  If  the  General  were  prepared  to  hold  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity — so  be  it;  if  not,  he  would 
do  well  to  retreat  at  once,  without  terms,  and  fight 
his  way  to  Peshawur.  Sale — confident  of  speedy 
relief — ^resolved  to  stand  his  ground,  and  wrote  ac- 
cordingly to  Sir  Jasper  NicoUs  that  he  might  rely  on 
a  "most  determined  defence  of  the  place,"  though 
reinforcements  were  urgently  needed,  and  should  be 
pushed  forward  with  all  possible  speed. 

So  far  well  enough.  But  the  gallant  spirit  shown 
at  Jaldlabad  and  Kandahar  demanded  vigorous 
collaboration  from  India,  and  Lord  Auckland's  term 
of  office  was  nearing  an  end;  his  spirit  depressed  by 
five  years  of  war  and  worry;  his  mind  convinced,  too 
late,  of  errors  there  could  be  no  undoing.  Little  hope 
from  him  for  beleaguered  garrisons  in  Afghanistan. 
He  had  no  wish  to  encounter  new  hazards  for  recon- 
quest,  nor  would  he  be  "too  profuse  in  sending 
strength  forward." 
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Remained  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Jasper 
Nicolls,  an  able  soldier,  but  inimical,  from  the  outset, 
to  the  wild  and  costly  doings  beyond  the  Indus.  His 
chief  concern,  first  and  last,  was  for  India,  and  the 
danger  involved  in  the  double  drainage  of  money  and 
troops;  no  imaginary  danger  by  any  means. 

Thus,  between  a  nervous  Governor-General  and  a 
wary  Commander-in-Chief,  it  had  needed  all  the 
urgency  of  George  Clerk  and  Henry  Lawrence  to 
push  forward  the  **one  brigade  with  artillery,"  which 
Lord  Auckland  deemed  sufficient  to  insure  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  Sale  from  Jaldlabad.  As  Civil  Officer 
at  the  frontier  station  of  Ferozepore,  it  had  been  the 
congenial  duty  of  Lawrence  to  hasten  the  departure 
of  Wild's  Native  Infantry  Brigade  with  foot  artillery- 
men, minus  guns,  that  were  to  be  borrowed  at  Pesha- 
wur  from  accommodating  Sikhs.  But  the  raw-boned 
Irish  Captain  of  Artillery,  with  a  frame  of  whipcord 
and  iron,  a  heart  on  fire  with  enthusiasm  for  service, 
and  grey  eyes  deep-set  under  pent-house  brows,  was 
destined  to  do  more  than  hasten  the  departure  of 
troops.  In  this  new  exigency  as  much  hung  on  the 
character  of  British  politicals  as  on  the  quality  of 
British  troops;  and  Lord  Auckland  was  more  blessed 
than  he  realised  in  having  a  Clerk  at  the  Sikh  Court, 
with  a  Lawrence  for  his  Assistant  at  Ferozepore. 

George  Clerk's  influence  with  the  Sikh  ruler  was 
founded  on  his  own  sterling  qualities.  There  were 
probably  few  diplomatists  in  India  who,  at  that  time> 
oould  have  secured  even  a  show  of  co-operation  from 
these  so-called  allies;  and  Clerk  did  more  than  this. 
He  secured  the  services  of  Henry  Lawrence  to  shep- 
herd Wild's  brigade  through  the  country  of  Shere 
Singh. 
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The  choice,  in  itself,  reflected  credit  on  his  percep- 
tion. Henry  Lawrence  was  by  no  means  the  man 
whom  the  average  British  Agent  would  have  chosen 
for  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  task.  '^  Of  all  the  Assist- 
ant Agents  on  the  border,  '•  wrote  Herbert  Edwards, 
''Lawrence  had  the  hottest  temper.  But  in  good 
truth  it  was  not  a  time  for  phlegm;  and  Mr.  Clerk 
judged  well  when  he  passed  his  finger  over  his  arrow- 
heads and  drew  the  sharpest  from  his  quiver." 

To  Lawrence — the  man — no  appointment  could 
have  been  more  welcome;  to  Lawrence — the  devoted 
husband — it  involved  a  wrench  of  no  common  kind. 
For  Henry  and  Honoria  Lawrence  were  one — ^if  ever 
man  and  woman  achieved  that  miracle.  From  first 
to  last,  the  two  were  wedded  lovers  in  no  cheap  and 
sentimental  sense  of  the  word.  Like  Colin  Mackenzie^ 
Henry  Lawrence  had  met  the  one  woman  while  at 
home  on  leave;  but  youth  and  humility  had  kept  him 
silent.  Returning  to  India,  he  served  nine  years  for 
his  Rachel;  and  had,  so  far,  reaped  four  years  of  very 
sufficient  reward.  Honoria  bad  entered  enthusiasti- 
cally into  the  roughings  of  a  survey  officer's  life. 
She  had  been  "happiest  of  happy"  in  sharing  with 
him  the  wretched  accommodation  of  "castles"  little 
better  than  cowsheds,  among  the  foothills  of  Nepal. 
Or  when  "castles"  were  not  available,  what  could  be 
more  welcome  than  Henry's  tent,  some  ten  feet 
square?  "A  suspended  shawl  divided  her  bed  and 
dressing-room  from  the  hospitable  breakfast-table; 
and  then  both  were  in  their  glory.*'  But  the  birth 
and  death  of  their  daughter,  and  the  later  birth  of  a 
son,  had  told  so  seriously  on  her  health  that  she  had 
been  obliged,  ruefully,  to  spend  the  summer  of  1841 
in  the  hills.     Not  until  the  12th  of   November   had 
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she  been  able  to  join  her  husband ;  and  early  in  Decem- 
ber came  the  fiat  of  a  separation — ^indefinite,  pregnant 
with  danger.  What  the  man  felt  remained  hid  in  his 
heart;  but  the  woman  could  pour  forth  her  feelings 
to  one  being  at  least — Henry's  sister  and  her  own 
closest  friend. 

"Oh,  darling  Lettice,"  she  wrote,  "this  is  a  sore, 
sore  discipline  ...  I  suppose  when  we  are  together 
we  are  too  happy  for  mortals;  each  year  more  and 
more  so.  .  .  .  But  indeed  I  cotild  not  have  wished  to 
hold  my  Henry  back.  ...  I  only  wish  I  was  a  man, 
that  I  might  be  going  too.  .  .  .  You  are  the  one 
person  to  whom  I  can  write  without  constraint  of  otu* 
Henry.  .  .  .  Each  year  I  feel  but  beginning  to  esti- 
mate him ;  and  there  is  such  simplicity  in  his  goodness, 
such  absence  of  effort.  .  .  .  His  mind  is  like  a  house 
in  which  the  commonest  vessels  are  of  gold;  yet  their 
value  is  hardly  known  till  we  look  at  the  stuJS  that 
others  are  made  of." 

With  all  due  allowance  for  the  partiality  of  a  wife — 
and  such  a  wife — ^few  that  knew  Henry  Lawrence 
intimately  would  find  this  beautiful  simile  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  truth. 

So  these  two  parted — with  all  the  faith  and  courage 
of  their  kind — on  the  i6th  of  December;  and  by  the 
28th  Henry  was  writing  from  Peshawiu*:  "Arrived 
all  safe  and  am  glad  to  find  things  not  so  bad  as  I 
expected." 

But  very  soon,  for  all  his  brave  optimism,  he  found 
things  bad  enough.  Already  there  was  growing  up, 
in  the  Punjab,  a  stalwart  Sikh  army  impatient  of 
British  alliance.  At  Peshawur  no  friendly  spirit 
prevailed;  and  the  position  of  Wild's  Brigade,  was 
unenviable  indeed.    Happy  for  him  and  for  Mackeson 
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that  Clerk  had  been  inspired  to  send  them  Henry 
Lawrence  in  their  dark  hour. 

And  while  they  wrestled  manfully  with  the  three- 
fold problem  of  camels,  commissariat,  and  refractory 
troops,  yet  another  inspiration  had  visited  the  sup- 
reme authorities;  an  inspiration  destined  vitally  to 
affect  the  ultimate  issue. 

In  spite  of  Lord  Auckland's  hesitancy  and  NiooU's 
disapproval,  it  was  becoming  evident  that  a  large 
force  would  soon  be  assembled  at  Peshawur;  and  both 
men,  however  reluctant,  realised  that  there  must  now 
be  no  question  of  failure;  that  to  command  this  last 
army  a  General  must  be  found  fitted  to  wield  supreme 
military  and  political  power  in  Afghanistan. 

By  this  time,  Lord  Auckland  had  at  least  learned 
that  Indian  experience  was  essential  for  an  Afghan 
command;  yet,  with  a  fatuity  almost  incredible,  he 
again  proposed  an  officer  physically  unfit  for  a  :jtive 
service.  By  good  fortune,  Lumley  had  the  wisdom 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  his  doctor;  and  not  till  then 
did  baffied  Authority  discover  in  General  Pollock, 
of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  commanding  at  Agra,  one  who 
could  safely  be  trusted  to  restore  the  tarnished  lustre 
of  England's  arms.'  Though  by  no  means  a  brilliant 
leader,  like  Nott,  Pollock  possessed  in  full  measure 
the  patience,  coolness,  and  sagacity  essential  at  so 
critical  a  juncture  of  affairs.  The  Army  of  Retribu- 
tion needed  a  General  equally  cautious  and  deter- 
mined, honest  and  courageous  —  qualities  notably 
combined  in  the  character  of  George  Pollock. 

It  was  on  the  ist  of  January,  1842,  that  he  sat  in  his 
veranda,  lingering  over  his  choia  hazri;  and,  casually 
slitting  the  red  tape  of  an  official  letter, — discovered, 
with  amazement,  that  he  had  been  chosen  as  leader 
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for  the  fresh  advance  into  Afghanistan.  Within  three 
days  his  ddk  had  been  laid,  his  son  Robert  requisi- 
tioned as  A.D.C.,  and  he  himself  was  jogging  north- 
ward as  speedily  as  the  traffic  of  the  period  would 
allow.  With  the  best  of  luck  he  could  not  reach 
Peshawur  in  less  than  a  month:  and  before  that 
month  was  ended,  all  India  rang  with  the  awful  news 
that  the  Kabul  army  was  no  more. 

Here  was  a  call  for  retribution  that  could  not  but 
stir  the  most  phlegmatic  heart;  though  the  news  from 
Peshawur  that  met  the  General  on  his  upward  march 
forbode  still  further  delay. 

Wild — goaded  by  urgent  letters  from  Sale  and  Mac- 
gregor — ^had  made  a  premature  attempt  to  advance:  a 
move  partially  justified  by  an  AfricH  attack  on  Ali 
Musjid,  the  key  of  the  pass.  Unhappily,  he  or  Macke- 
son  made  the  too  common  mistake  of  dividing  their 
smalP^orce.  On  the  15th  two  regiments  reached  Ali 
Musjid,  almost  imopposed.  But,  owing  to  some 
blunder  or  mismanagement,  they  found  themselves, 
on  arrival,  isolated  in  a  little  fortress  with  barely 
enough  food  for  a  week:  and  Wild  must  needs  follow 
them  up;  his  two  regiments  stiffened  with  Sikh  gtms, 
and  Sikh  troops. 

But  the  Sikhs  had  no  stomach  for  such  service:  and 
the  remedy  was  simple  enough.  They  mutinied, 
drove  out  their  officers,  and — ^in  the  words  of  Lawrence 
— ''marched  back  to  Peshawur  as  we  marched  to  the 


The  guns  behaved  no  better  than  their  owners. 
Each  in  turn  broke  down  at  the  first  round;  and  the 
sepoys,  discouraged  by  the  double  failure,  too  soon 
lost  heart.  The  officers  went  forward.  The  men 
hung  back.    Several  officers  fell ;  Wild  among  them — 
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severely  wounded  in  the  face.  Lawrence  exerted 
himself  manfuly  to  save  the  guns — in  vain.  The 
sepoys,  eager  only  to  escape  from  the  pass,  retired 
with  unseemly  haste  to  Jamrud — ^and  all  present  hope 
of  relieving  Jaldlabad  was  at  end.  Till  Pollock  joined 
them,  no  more  could  be  done. 

To  his  wife  Lawrence  wrote  on  a  stray  scrap  of 
paper,  words  straight  from  his  heart:  "I  'm  quite 
well;  but  I  Ve  witnessed  a  shameful  sight — our 
troops  behaving  ill  before  a  handful  of  savages.  .  .  . 
Do  not  fear  for  me,  or  think  I  expose  myself  un- 
necessarily. I  do  not:  I  am  mindful  of  you,  of  my 
boy,  and  of  myself." 

Honoria's  answer,  sent  by  return  ddk,  was  worthy 
of  the  woman  who  had  thrown  in  her  lot  with  such  a 
man.  "No,  my  own  husband,  I  do  not  think  you 
forget  wife  and  child  when  you  fly  about.  I  never 
wish  you  safe  by  keeping  out  of  the  way.  I  rejoice 
you  are  there,  with  your  energy  and  sense;  and  if  I 
could  but  be  a  button  on  your  sleeve,  I  would  never 
wish  you  to  tx>me  away.  .  .  .  Who  talked  of  your 
force  turning  back?  God  forbid!  ...  I  wotdd  not 
see  you  back  to-morrow  on  such  terms.  .  .  .  Why 
have  we  not  one  with  the  rod  of  Moses  to  sotmd  in 
every  ear:  '  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they 
go  forward.    Be  strong  and  show  yourselves  men!' " 

This  from  a  mere  woman ;  while  officers  at  Peshawur 
were  infuriating  her  husband  and  demoralising  their 
men  by  the  same  disgraceful  croaking  that  had 
wrought  such  harm  at  Kabul;  while  Lord  Auckland — 
his  momentary  spurt  of  indignation  exhausted — 
openly  avowed  his  desire  to  do  as  little  as  pos^le 
beyond  the  Indus  lest  an  attempt  to  recover ,^bst 
prestige  result  only  in  further  disgrace. 
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But  George  Pollock, — the  quiet,  unassuming  Gen- 
eral hiurying  up  to  the  front — ^had  quite  another 
purpose  hid  in  his  heart;  a  purpose  not  to  be  shaken 
by  an  attack  of  nerves,  whether  in  Government  House 
or  in  the  camp  at  Jamrud.  On  him,  and  on  the  task 
before  him,  all  eyes  were  bent,  all  thoughts  concen- 
trated; while  every  lounger  in  countless  bazaars — 
from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  cherished 
wild  aspirations  of  throwing  off  for  ever  the  detested 
yoke. 

Millions  thus  speculated  and  prayed  and  waited: 
nor  were  there  wanting  astute  observers — Native  and 
European — ^who  predicted  the  certainty  of  failure. 
Never,  even  before  the  Great  Revolt,  was  the  Indian 
Empire  in  graver  danger  than  during  those  first 
months  of  1842. 

And  still  George  Pollock  marched  on,  through  the 
interminable  plains  of  the  Punjab;  his  innate  equa- 
nimity unshaken  by  the  knowledge  that  on  his  own 
prowess,  humanly  speaking,  htmg  the  issue  of  all. 
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On  the  C2nd  of  January,  when  Wild  lay  wounded  and 
sorrowful  in  Henry  Lawrence's  tent,  and  General 
Pollock  had  put  half  the  Punjab  behind  him,  some 
thirty  of  Akbar's  "guests"  sat  at  breakfast  in  the 
common  mess-room,  discussing  with  excellent  appetites 
a  great  bowl  of  dhall,^  coarse  pollard  chupaUis  and 
radishes  that  had  run  to  seed.  A  concoction  of 
parched  rice  and  boiling  water  did  service  for  coffee, 
and  neither  linen  nor  cutlery  graced  the  meal.  Break- 
fast-table and  crockery  were  represented  by  a  packing- 
case  with  the  bowl  of  dhaU  set  in  the  midst.  Around 
it  sat  the  breakfasters,  on  smaller  trunks  or  on  the 
mud  floor.  The  chupaUi  served  both  as  plate  and 
bread.  It  was  broken  and  dipped  in  the  bowl;  bitten 
and  dipped  in  again.  Manners  and  fastidiousness 
had  been  left  behind,  with  all  other  paraphernalia 
of  civilisation,  in  Kabul  cantonments.  All  the  men 
of  the  party  wore  Afghan  dress,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Shelton,  who  advertised  his  detestation  of  the 
race  by  clinging  to  his  battered,  blood-stained  uni- 
form, for  all  its  associations  of  horror  and  shame.  ^ 

"The  Afghans  cook,"  wrote  Lady  Sale,  "and  we 
may  well  exclaim  with  Goldsmith,  *God  sends  meat, 
but  the  devil  sends  cooks!'  For  we  get  some  greasy 
skin  and  bones  .  .  .  boiled  in  the  same  pot  with  the 
rice;  .  .  .  and  eating  their  cakes  of  dough  is  an 

^Lentils. 
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excellent  recipe  to  obtain  the  heartburn.  The  rice, 
even,  is  rendered  nauseous  by  having  quantities  of 
rancid  ghi  poured  over  it,  such  as  in  India  we  should 
have  disdained  to  use  for  our  lamps." 

But,  in  spite  of  heartburn  and  rancid  ghi,  these 
captive  breakfasters  found  themselves  healthier  and 
far  more  cheerful  than  a  week  earlier  any  of  them 
could  have  imagined  possible.  The  children  went 
far  to  lift  the  heart.  Not  parents  alone,  but  all  who 
were  responsive  to  the  spirit  of  youth,  felt  thankful 
for  their  presence;  even  if,  in  such  cramped  quarters, 
their  superfluous  vitality  might  prove  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  Healthy  and  unharmed  they  had  passed 
through  an  ordeal  of  blood  and  fire  such  as  few  Eng- 
lish children  can  have  experienced  before  or  since; 
and  the  rough  picnic  life  in  a  mud  fort,  with  elders  who 
did  not  disdain  to  join  them  at  ** hop-scotch"  and 
"blindman's  bluff,"  was,  for  them,  an  adventure  of 
the  first  quality,  full  of  amusement  and  surprise. 

The  women  also,  in  their  own  fashion,  helped  to 
lighten  the  atmosphere,  to  grace  even  a  bare  mud 
room  with  a  dim  suggestion  of  home;  and,  save  for 
Mrs.  Sturt — ^who  was  broken  with  grief — they  ac- 
cepted the  whole  position  far  more  lightly  than  did 
the  men.  The  immediate  horrors  and  privations  once 
over,  they  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been 
little  concerned  by  the  larger  tragedy  still  hanging 
over  their  country. 

Nor  were  all  the  men  equally  affected  by  any  means. 
Those  on  whom  the  larger  calamity  weighed  most 
heavily  were  Elphinstone  and  Pottinger,  Eyre  and 
Troup,  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie;  though  the  unfail- 
ing cheerfulness  of  the  two  last  must  often  have  belied 
the  ache  of  shame  and  anxiety  in  their  hearts. 
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Their  desert  island,  the  fortress  of  Budiabad,  in 
the  valley  of  Lughm&n,  proved  a  safe  shelter  if  a 
rough  one;  and  the  Afghan  nobles  were  obviously 
anxious  to  make  them  comfortable,  according  to  their 
own  understanding  of  the  word.  The  fort  itself,  a 
square  building  walled  and  bastioned,  had  a  sturdier, 
more  reputable  air  than  any  they  had  seen.  An 
inner  citadel,  raised  well  above  the  ground,  occupied 
two  sides  of  the  square  and  contained  five  tolerable 
rooms,  larger  and  cleaner  than  they  had  dared  to 
hope.  These  George  Lawrence  was  called  upon  to 
distribute  among  some  forty-five  officers,  women,  and 
children,  without  giving  imdue  cause  for  complaint; 
a  hard  matter  so  far  as  the  women  were  concerned. 

Number  One  was  assigned  to  Lady  Macnaghten 
and  her  cats,  Mrs.  Boyd  with  her  two  small  sons,  Mrs. 
Anderson  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Mainwaring,  and 
Mrs.  Eyre.  Number  Two,  having  only  a  wooden 
partition  for  wall,  was  given  to  the  three  husbands 
and  CJeorge  Lawrence,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
should  serve  also  as  a  conmion  mess-room  for  them- 
selves and  the  others.  In  Number  Three  were  Lady 
Sale  and  Mrs.  Sturt,  Mrs.  Trevor  and  her  brood  of 
seven,  Mrs.  Waller  and  Conductor  Riley's  wife,  with 
three  children  between  them.  Ntunber  Pour  was 
assigned  to  Mackenzie  and  Waller  with  Jacob,  Riley, 
and  a  wounded  soldier  of  the  44th.  In  Number  Five 
the  surplus  bachelors — fifteen  of  them — ^must  manage 
as  best  they  could.  The  two  soldiers'  wives  had  a 
room  underground,  and  the  soldiers  a  stable,  the 
horses  being  picketed  near  by. 

To-day,  the  meal  being  over,  Mackenzie  joined 
Dr.  Macgrath  on  "hospital  duty"  among  the  sick  and 
wounded.     Pottinger  went,  as  usual,  to  sit  with  the 
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General,  and  give  what  help  he  could  to  the  frail  old 
man;  for  Elphinstone  had  already  begun  penning 
disjointed  notes  of  the  siege,  to  defend  his  own  char- 
acter against  the  sweeping  assertions  he  feared  from 
Shelton  on  their  release:  and  in  those  days  of  mutual 
sorrow  the  young  soldier  and  the  old  one  were  drawn 
very  close  together.  So  Pottinger  went  oflE  to  sit 
with  his  friend;  and  Lawrence,  springing  to  his  feet, 
cried  out :    '*  Come  on,  youngsters !    Time  for  drill ! " 

A  dozen  boys  and  girls  ran  out  with  him  into  the 
courtyard;  and  there,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  CJeorge 
Lawrence  held  his  morning  parade,  in  which  the  un- 
wounded  soldiers  would  often  take  part,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  "awkward  squad." 

This  morning  the  marching  and  counter-marching 
was  interrupted  by  a  genuine  event — a  kasid  from 
Jaldlabad!  Forth  from  his  bag  came  a  letter  for 
Lady  Sale,  only  three  days  old;  one  for  Pottinger  from 
Macgregor,  and  a  few  old  newspapers  that  would  be 
hungrily  devoured  by  all.  Sale  wrote,  in  good  heart, 
that  they  could  hold  their  own  for  six  months  with 
the  help  of  Wild's  Brigade,  which  ought  certainly 
to  arrive  on  the  22nd,  if  not  before;  and  the  news 
made  that  Sunday  a  high  day  as  well  as  a  holy  day  at 
Budiabad. 

Mackenzie  read  the  service — ^he  and  Lawrence 
having  agreed  to  "play  parson"  by  turns;  and  soon 
after,  they  were  enlivened  by  a  visit  from  their  jovial 
friends,  Akbar  and  Sultan  Jdn.  The  last — though  a 
fine-tempered  man  and  the  handsomer  of  the  two — 
was  vain  and  boastful  as  only  an  Afghan  can  be; 
while  Akbar  showed  himself  in  all  respects  more  of  a 
gentleman;  more  chivalrous  and  considerate — just 
so  long  as  his  passions  were  not  roused.    He  never 
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spoke  slightingly  of  the  British  or  triumphed  over 
their  discomfiture:  a  form  of  good  feeling  very  imusual 
among  his  kind.  To-day — when  Lawrence  mentioned 
their  awkward  lack  of  cash  and  clean  clothes — he 
promised  to  send,  at  once,  a  good  supply  of  material, 
with  needles  and  thread  for  making,  and  a  thousand 
rupees  to  be  divided  between  them.  Lawrence 
thanked  him  heartily  and  proceeded  to  write  out  a 
receipt  for  all.  Akbar,  laughing,  tore  it  across. 
"  Wah,  wah  I  Laren  Sahib, "  said  he.  "  Such  things 
are  only  needed  between  traders,  not  between 
gentlemen." 

His  main  business,  however,  was  with  "Pottinger 
Sahib,"  who  must  somehow  be  persuaded  to  write 
out,  for  Government,  an  account  of  the  rebellion  and 
retreat,  wherein  Akbar  should  figure  as  the  wotdd-be 
saviour  of  Elphinstone's  force;  his  zeal  annulled  by 
infuriate  Ghilzai  chiefs. 

But  though  he  knew  something,  by  now,  of  Law- 
rence and  Mackenzie,  he  had  much  yet  to  learn  of 
the  quiet-spoken  man  with  the  disconcertingly  direct 
blue  eyes.  Here  was  no  second  Macnaghten,  pliable 
and  confiding;  but  one  whose  blunt,  uncompromising 
honesty  seemed  likely  to  prove  as  embarrassing  as  it 
was  admirable:  one  that  knew  Afghans  and  Afghan- 
ism  something  too  well  for  Akbar 's  convenience. 
Had  he  not  crossed  swords  with  Yar  Mahomed  Khan? 

To  the  Sirdar's  request  he  replied  that  he  would  of 
course  give  Macgregor  Sahib  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
More  than  this  could  not  be  won  from  him,  even  by 
diplomatic  pressure;  but  he  readily  consented  to 
translate  a  Persian  pap^  written  by  Akbar,  setting 
forth  his  own  position  and  demands. 

Next  morning,  true  to  his  word,  the  latter  sent  the 
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promised  rupees  and  the  lengths  of  chintz  and  long- 
doth,  more  welcome  even  than  the  cash,  since  they 
could  be  turned  to  inmiediate  use.  For  among  the 
minor  miseries  of  those  first  weeks  the  impossibility 
of  cleanliness  was  by  no  means  the  least.  Washing, 
in  such  circumstances  and  such  bitter  cold,  could  be 
little  more  than  a  form;  while  few  except  George 
Lawrence  and  Lady  Macnaghten  possessed  any  means 
of  changing  their  clothes.  Lawrence,  at  least,  had 
done  what  he  could;  had  distributed  his  wardrobe 
among  the  men,  and  given  some  precious  flannel 
shirts  to  be  cut  up  for  the  children. 

The  women  of  the  party  were  not  so  blessed. 
Despite  Lady  Macnaghten 's  trunks,  a  modest  request 
from  Mrs.  Ejrre  for  the  loan  of  a  clean  dress  had  been 
met  by  polite  regrets  that  her  ladyship  really  had  not 
one  to  spare!  Mrs.  Ejrre,  as  may  be  supposed,  went 
away  something  more  than  sorrowful,  and  spoke  her 
mind  openly  in  Ntunber  Three,  where  screams  of 
disgust  and  dismay  announced  the  discovery  of  the 
"  first  living  louse ! " 

It  was  a  painful  moment  for  a  well-brought-up 
Englishwoman,  who  never  before  had  the  creature's 
name  upon  her  lips.  The  further  discovery  that,  by 
this  time,  all  shared  the  same  afiiiction — to  say 
nothing  of  attentions  from  the  harmless  necessary 
flea — salved  the  shock  to  their  delicacy:  while  Lady 
Sale,  nothing  if  not  military,  dispelled  all  lingering 
sensitiveness  on  the  subject  by  christening  the  lice 
"Infantry"  and  the  fleas  "Light  Cavalry." 

But  though  sensitiveness  migl!^^  blunted,  disgust 
remained:  and  women  who  had  wom  the  same  clothes 
ever  since  the  fatal  6th,  pounced  upon  their  share  of 
chintz  and  longcloth  like  starving  creatures  on  crusts 
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of  bread.  Lawrence,  on  whom  devolved  the  invidiotis 
task  of  apportioning  money,  food,  and  clothes,  found 
it  a  hard  matter  to  satisfy  all. 

Severe  trials,  followed  by  the  enforced  intimacy  of 
prison  life,  brought  strikingly  into  play  good  and  bad 
imptdses  normally  repressed,  rubbed  oflE  the  bloom  of 
conventional  polish,  and  engendered  **a  plainness  of 
speech  qxiite  unheard  of  in  good  society."  But  on 
this  welcome  morning,  minor  discontents  vanished  in 
the  joy  of  a  day's  occupation  and  the  blessed  prospect 
of  clean  clothes. 

Unwonted  industry  prevailed  in  the  common  room, 
where  half  a  dozen  Englishwomen  squatted  on  mats, 
native  fashion,  bolsters  placed  at  their  backs,  ripping 
chintz  and  plying  needles  with  a  will;  while  small 
girls  and  a  few  accommodating  men  twisted  the  soft 
cotton  into  thread  by  rolling  it  between  their  hands. 

Vincent  E3n"e — something  of  an  artist  and  a  clever 
writer  of  doggerel — added  to  the  general  amusement 
by  making  rapid  sketches  of  one  and  another  to  be 
sent  to  friends  at  home.  His  wife  sat  on  a  box,  with 
Mackenzie  for  cotton  twister:  which  fact  no  doubt 
stirred  envy  in  more  than  one  feminine  breast.  For 
the  friendly  attentions  of  handsome  Colin  Mackenzie 
— though  his  heart  was  safe  anchored  in  Scotland- 
caused  a  lively  amount  of  jealousy  even  among  women 
blest  with  husbands  of  their  own. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Eyre's  needle  snapped  in  the  hard, 
undressed  material. 

"OA/"  she  sighed  between  vexation  and  despair. 
"It  's  the  only  g^l  Ve  got.  Lady  Sale  has  some, 
I  know;  but  I  hate  asking  her  or  Lady  Macnaghten 
for  ansrthing.  You  ask  for  a  couple,  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie.    Do !    She  could  n  't  refuse  youl " 
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Mackenzie  laughed  and  complied:  though  to  make 
such  a  business  of  asking  for  a  couple  of  needles 
seemed,  to  his  masculine  ignorance,  ridiculous  enough. 
It  proved  a  more  serious  affair  than  he  supposed. 
Lady  Sale  could  be  frigid  when  she  chose:  and  though 
Mackenzie  exerted  aU  his  charm  of  manner  he  failed 
to  secure  one  needle,  much  less  two.  No  doubt  the 
good  lady  thought  he  should  have  been  devoting  him- 
self to  her  or  Mrs.  Sturt:  and,  with  a  truly  feminine 
sense  of  justice,  punished  Emily  E3rre. 

So  much  for  the  trivialities  of  prison  Ufe,  broken  at 
intervals  by  news  of  larger  events,  more  fateful 
stirrings  from  without.  The  25th  brought  rumours 
of  Wild's  repulse  on  the  Khyber;  the  26th  a  tale 
that  the  Shah  would  shortly  send  four  thousand 
men  and  all  the  Kabul  guns  to  reason  with  Sale; 
while  the  29th  brought  Akbar  from  the  north;  and 
from  the  south,  Abdul  Ghuffoor  Khan  with  three 
camd-loads  of  "sundries*'  from  Jaldlabad. 

Lady  Sale  felt  herself  passing  rich  with  a  closely 
packed  chest  of  drawers;  and  the  men  were  touched  to 
the  heart  by  a  boxful  of  clothing  contributed  by  the 
garrison,  none  too  well  off  themselves  in  this  respect, 
or  in  any  other — save  courage. 

It  was  a  great  day!  Lady  Sale  and  Mrs.  Main- 
waring  had  letters  from  their  husbands;  Pottinger 
one  from  Macgregor;  and  George  Lawrence  heard 
that  Henry  had  reached  Peshawur,  probably  en  route 
forjalilabad. 

As  for  the  newspapers,  though  at  any  time,  oases 
in  their  desert  of  ignorance,  they  were  to-day  more 
eagerly  scanned  than  ever  before.  And  for  this 
reason:  the  garrison  had  contrived,  by  cypher  corre- 
spondence, to  let  them  know  that  some  genius  in 
97 
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their  midst  had  hit  on  a  simple  and  unfailing  method 
of  eluding  Akbar's  vigilance.  The  readers  were  to 
search  the  papers  carefully  for  dotted  letters.  These, 
set  down  in  their  sequence,  would  fonn  words  and 
phrases;  whereby  military  or  political  news  might  be 
conveyed  without  risk.  By  this  device  they  now 
learned  that  Wild  had  failed  to  force  the  Khyber,  and 
that  Pollock  was  on  his  way  to  Peshawur. 

Sultan  Jdn  stayed  over  Simday;  and  when  service 
was  ended,  invited  any  who  chose  to  take  a  walk  with 
him  outside  the  fort.  Lawrence,  with  several  of  his 
''awkward  squad,"  gladly  accepted;  and  while  they 
enjoyed  their  brief  spell  of  freedom,  Pottinger  and 
Mackenzie  squatted  in  Niunber  Four,  finishing  letters 
which — with  the  aid  of  newly  acquired  rupees — ^were 
to  be  despatched  by  private  ka^id  to  Jaldlabad. 

Mackenzie,  writing  to  Broadfoot,  gave  spontaneous 
utterance  to  his  devotion  and  to  the  deeper  thoughts 
of  his  soul.  Pottinger,  also,  in  his  own  fashion,  was 
enlarging  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart.  To  him  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  his  own  eSorts 
to  save  the  army  and  Shelton's  opposition  should 
be  made  clear,  as  soon  as  might  be,  to  all  at  Jalalabad ; 
and,  through  Macgregor,  to  Government.  It  was 
also  important  that  a  letter  so  closely  concerning 
Shelton,  Elphinstone,  and  himself  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  Akbar  Khan.  Hence  his  decision  to  risk 
a  private  despatch  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Macgregor  *s  letter  to  himself,  mainly  political, 
contained  one  paragraph  worth  noting  in  view  of  that 
which  so  shortly  befell.  '*Our  duty  to  Government 
is,  in  my  opinion,  to  hold  our  position  until  succour 
reaches  us,  and  this  we  have  resolved  to  do.  .  .  . 
Write  to  me  frequently  and  let  me  know  how  we  can 
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be  useful  to  you.  We  deeply  sympathize  with  you 
all.  ...  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  your  brother  in  the  54th  N.I.  I  will  write  to  the 
one  in  Bombay," 

So  Tom  had  gone  the  way  of  the  rest;  a  painful 
certainty,  but  no  shock.  Pottinger  had  long  since 
given  up  hope;  and  his  letter  to  Macgregor,  char- 
acteristically enough,  contained  no  allusion  to  his 
own  private  loss. 

"BUDYABAD, 

"30th  January,  1842. 
"Mt  dear  Macgregor, 

"I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  kind  letter 
of  the  26th  yesterday.  The  clothes  and  other 
supplies  sent  by  the  same  opportunity  were  most 
welcome,  for  many  of  us  were  badly  off.  We 
are  all  most  grateful  for  the  sympathizing  kind- 
ness of  our  friends  at  Jelalabad.  .  .  . 

"I  reaUy  think  it  is  the  Sirdar's  wish  to  be 
friends  with  us,  but  he  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  treachery  and  does  not  know  how  to 
trust;  and  I  regret  that  our  own  conduct  in  this 
country  has  put  our  Government's  faith  on  a 
par  with  themselves.  Our  defeat,  though  suffi- 
ciently galling  to  a  soldier,  really  loses  its  sting 
when  the  taunts  of  our  broken  promises — which 
we  know  to  be  true — are  thrown  in  our  teeth  by 
men  who  know  truth  but  by  name. 

"Both  General  Elphinstone  and  I  were  glad 
of  your  resolution  regarding  our  letter,  as  far 
as  we  were  concerned.  The  fate  of  the  Cabul 
force  was  sealed  before  you  received  the  letter, 
and  you  were  clearly  exonerated  from  obedience 
when  you  were  aware  of  our  position. 
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"  I  am  very  anxious  to  send  an  account  of  our 
actions  after  the  Envoy's  death;  but  I  have  lost 
my  memoranda  and  will  be  obliged  to  make  it 
out  by  degrees  from  recollection  and  the  memory 
of  friends.    There  are  many  points   that   my 
character  requires  me  to  explain;  particularly 
that  we  continued  our  negotiations  with   the 
enemy  in  direct  opposition  to  my  advice,  and 
that  we  were  prevented  from  going  into  the  Bala 
Hissar  entirely  by  the  obstinacy  of  Brigadier 
Shelton,  who  declared  the  attempt  impracticable. 
The  General,  from  his  illness,  was  incapable  of 
making  up  his  mind;  and  the  constant  assertion 
of    impossibility    by    his    Second-in-Command 
outweighed  the  entreaties  of  the  Envoy  when 
alive,  and  of  mine  afterwards.    A  retreat  on  you 
was  the  only  thing  they  would  hear  of;  notwith- 
standing that  I  pointed  out  the  very  doubtftil 
character  of  any  engagement  we  might  make  with 
the  chiefs,  and  begged  they  would  spare  us  the 
dishonour  and  Government  the  loss  which  any 
negotiations  must  entail.    So  sedng  I  could  do 
nothing,  I  consented  ...  I  could  not,  however, 
persuade  them  to  sacrifice  baggage,  and  that  was 
eventually  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  disaster. 
You  may  conceive  my  anxiety  to  have  this 
subject  properly  made  known  to  Government. 

**  I  am  more  anxious  on  the  General's  account, 
if  it  be  possible,  than  on  my  own;  for  the  noble 
courage  and  resignation  with  which  he  bears 
himself,  under  such  a  load  of  misfortune  and 
physical  suffering,  makes  a  man's  heart  bleed 
for  him,  that  he  should  have  been  fated  to  hold 
such  a  command  when  so  incompetent  from  dis- 
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ease,  and  seconded  so  badly  that  the  Second-in 
Command  would  never  give  advice  but  to  oppose 
that  of  others.  .  .  ." 

Both  letters,  with  one  from  Lawrence,  were  de- 
spatched by  private  kctsid  that  evening:  and  the  three 
writers  heartily  prayed  that  they  might  not  be  baulked 
of  reaching  their  destination  by  the  vigilance  of 
Mahomed  Akbar  Khan. 


IV 


Little  dreamed  Eldred  Pottinger  when  he  risked 
good  money  and  the  wrath  of  Akbar  to  record  his  own 
scornful  repudiation  of  a  retreat  with  terms,  that  the 
tragedy  of  Kabul  was,  even  then,  in  danger  of  being 
repeated  at  Jaldlabad. 

Within  ten  days  of  Brydon's  arrival,  with  his  tale 
of  horror  fresh  in  their  ears,  with  camp-followers — 
stripped,  starved,  and  frost-bitten — still  crawling 
into  cantonments,  evacuation  was  seriously  contem- 
plated by  Macgregor — and  not  by  Macgregor  alone. 

At  that  very  time,  Broadfoot,  ignorant  as  yet  of 
the  madness  afoot,  sat  writing  to  a  friend:  "By 
labours  unequalled  we  have  given  Government  time 
to  relieve  us  and  retrieve  the  national  fortunes.  They 
have  not  used  the  opportunity,  but  sent  battalions 
instead  of  armies,  and  we  shall  perhaps,  nay  probably, 
perish.  But  we  shall  fall  with  honour,  with  the 
consciousness  that  history  will  acquit  us  of  failing  in 
our  duty  .  .  .  General  Pollock  .  .  .  has  with  him 
two  battalions  only ...  If  he  fails  (and  every  obstacle 
will  now  be  accumulated  against  him)  none  of  us  may 
live  to  tell  the  tale  of  our  fall:  but  glorious,  or  at 
least  honourable,  rely  on  it,  it  will  be." 

Here,  at  all  events,  breathed  the  right  spirit — a 
spirit  strong  enough  to  look  the  worst  in  the  face  and 
meet  it  without  wavering. 

Next  morning  came  word  that  Sale,  on  hearing  of 
423 
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Wild's  failure,  had  summoned  a  Council  of  War  to 
consider  an  important  matter  on  which  he  and  Mac- 
gregor  were  agreed;  and  Broadfoot — marvelling  what 
the  matter  might  be — rode  up  to  the  General's 
quarters  at  the  hour  named. 

Here,  besides  Macgregor  and  Sale — ^with  his  staff 
officers,  Havelock  and  Hamlet  Wade — Broadfoot 
found  his  five  fellow-commandants  —  Dennie  and 
Monteath  of  the  13th  and  35th;  Abbott  and  Back- 
house of  the  Gunners;  Oldfield  of  the  Cavalry. 

Before  that  alert  and  attentive  audience  Macgregor 
laid  a  recent  despatch  from  Shah  Shuja: 

"Let  it  be  known  to  the  high  and  exalted  in 
dignity,  renowned  for  valour  and  resolution, 
George  Macgregor  Sahib  Bahadur,  that  some- 
time since  it  came  to  the  Royal  ear  that  you  had 
agreed  with  these  people  to  take  your  departure. 
Since  that,  the  illustrious  Government  has 
received  no  intimation  of  the  subject.  It  is 
expedient  that  the  above-named  distinguished 
person  should  make  known  his  present  cir- 
cumstances with  despatch  that  they  may  be 
tmderstood." 

To  the  due  consideration  of  this  letter  and  the 
King's  private  protestations  of  devotion,  Macgregor 
added  his  own  conviction  that  the  garrison  had  been 
practically  abandoned  by  Government,  that  Wild's 
failure  and  the  closing  of  the  Khyber  had  extinguished 
all  hope  of  relief. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  he  and  the  General  had  re- 
solved to  treat  with  Shah  Shuja  for  a  safe  conduct  to 
Peshawur;  and  between  them  they  had  drawn  up  a 
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suitable  letter  to  the  King.  On  the  wording  of  this 
reply — ^virtually  a  compact  with  Akbar — Macgregor 
would  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Coundl, 
while  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  act  as  he  chose. 

A  translation  of  the  Persian  original,  submitted  for 
approval,  stated  in  effect  that  as  the  garrison  only 
held  JaMlabad  for  Shah  Shuja,  they  were  willing — on 
certain  conditions — to  depart  at  his  request.  The 
terms  proposed  were  these:  Prompt  evacuation  of 
the  country;  four  British  hostages  to  be  given;  an 
Afghan  force,  commanded  by  one  of  the  King's  sons, 
to  be  sent  as  escort  to  Peshawur ;  Akbar  to  be  removed 
from  the  neighbourhood  before  they  marched;  Afghan 
hostages  of  high  rank  to  be  given  as  far  as  Peshawur, 
where  these  would  be  exchanged  for  all  the  British 
prisoners  now  in  Akbar's  hands. 

This  not  very  creditable  document  seems  to  have 
been  read  with  equanimity  by  the  oflScers  concerned, 
till  it  reached  George  Broadfoot — ^junior  member  of 
the  Cotmdl,  yet  its  leader  in  the  path  of  honour.  He, 
disgusted  beyond  measure,  fltmg  it  from  him  with 
contempt,  and  sprang  up  straightway  to  fight  every 
clause  of  it  tooth  and  nail. 

A  fair-haired,  red-bearded  man,  this  most  resolute 
of  soldiers,  with  all  the  energy  and  ardour,  the  strong 
feelings  and  fiery  temper  that  belong  to  the  red  man 
alwa3rs  and  make  him  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Terms? 
His  blood  boiled  at  the  shame  and  folly  of  the  word. 

While  Afghan  passes  were  choked  with  their  dead, 
while  maimed  scarecrows,  naked  and  starving,  still 
crawled  into  cantonments,  they  could  coolly  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  of  capitulation!  With  all  the 
vehemence  that  was  in  him,  he  denounced  Macgregor's 
proposals  root  and  branch.     He  denied  that  they  held 
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Jaldlabad  for  Shah  Shuja;  denied  the  supposed  inten- 
tion of  Government  to  evacuate  the  country;  denied, 
above  all,  that  they  had  been  abandoned,  weak  though 
the  measures  for  their  relief  might  be.  In  effect, 
his  harangue  was  a  variant  on  the  brave  words  he  had 
written  a  few  weeks  earlier:  "What  a  change  from 
the  unvarying  glory  of  the  last  half  century  when  such' 
questions  are  seriously  discussed!  All  will  yet  be 
right  if  we  quit  ourselves  like  men  .  .  .  and  come 
what  may,  it  is  our  duty  to  prolong  the  struggle  till 
we  are  able  to  conquer." 

But  too  soon  it  became  evident  that  the  majority 
were  against  him.  There  were  even  those  found  who 
could  sneer  at  his  high-hearted  indignation.  Argu- 
ment waxed  fierce  and  fiercer,  each  man  more  eager 
to  thrust  in  his  own  word  than  to  hear  another's 
objections. 

A  certain  French  letter  from  Government,  quoted 
by  Sale  and  afterwards  produced,  roused  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  against  the  authorities  in  India 
that  argument  gave  place  to  invective,  and  Broad- 
foot  himself  was  almost  borne  down.  Determined 
to  hold  his  own,  he  lifted  his  voice  above  the  uproar, 
reminding  them  that  a  new  Governor-General  was 
on  his  way  out,  that  with  the  great  Duke  in  office  a 
weak  war  policy  was  impossible. 

Useless  all.  Dennie  and  Abbott,  ignoring  his  argu- 
ments, merely  ridiculed  his  excitability;  and  he, 
perceiving  how  the  red  mist  of  anger  darkened  counsel, 
proposed  that  the  discussion  be  adjourned  till  all 
could  approach  the  subject  with  cooler  minds.  To 
this  they  agreed;  and  the  "Jackdaw  Parliament" 
was  broken  up  till  next  day. 

But  for  Broadfoot  there  could  be  no  rest  till  the 
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matter  was  settled.  His  vehemence  was  not — as 
those  others  had  implied — a  mere  explosion  of  temper. 
It  was  the  vehemence  of  a  heroic  nature,  strong  in 
feeling,  strong  in  conviction.  For  him,  as  for  Nott, 
patriotism  was  a  living  principle.  **The  name  of 
England,  her  power,  and  her  honour  were  a  pride  and 
joy  to  these  two  men  irrespective  of  all  personal 
ambition.*'  In  Broadfoot  it  burned  like  a  consuming 
fire  and  drove  him  that  evening  to  Havelock's  quarters, 
where  he  could  speak  his  mind  to  one  whose  convic- 
tions matched  his  own,  and  who  was  yet  of  cooler 
judgment,  and  more  sober  speech. 

Havelock  dealt  faithfully  with  his  friend  in  respect 
of  tmdue  vehemence;  and  Broadfoot,  a  raging  lion  in 
coimcil,  was  gentle  as  a  lamb  under  the  criticism  of  one 
he  loved. 

"I  will  go  through  Macgregor's  letter  again  point 
by  point,"  was  his  final  decision.  "I  *11  have  every- 
thing down  in  black  and  white — and  they  shall  hear 
me. 

They  did  hear  him;  but  not  in  the  fashion  he  had 
hoped.  As  the  sense  of  their  hostility  grew  in  him, 
his  temper  flared  up  afresh — and  at  once  he  lost 
ground. 

Abbott  and  Dennie,  who  had  ridictded  him  the 
day  before,  remarked  with  ironical  smiles  that  they 
feared  Captain  Broadfoot's  judgment  was  somewhat 
obsctired  by  the  warmth  of  his  temperament;  and 
Macgregor  capped  his  main  arguments  with  an  urgent 
assurance  that  the  plan  proposed  was  safe  and  honotir- 
able,  or  it  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  himself  and 
General  Sale.  On  what  grounds  he  based  his  belief 
that  the  Afghans  would  certainly  observe  this  treaty, 
he  did  not  say:  but  so  transparent  was  his  conviction. 
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so  dark  his  picttire  of  their  perilous  position,  that  he 
carried  him  even  such  brave  men  as  Abbott,  Back- 
house, and  Monteath. 

Broadfoot  alone  remained  obdurate.  Bringing  out 
his  papers,  and  holding  his  fiery  spirit  in  leash,  he 
proceeded  to  combat,  one  by  one,  the  clauses  of  that 
suicidal  treaty.  He  objected,  scot  and  lot,  to  giving 
British  hostages;  and  on  this  point  alone  the  rest  were 
with  him.  He  objected  strongly  to  showing  fear  of 
Akbar  by  demanding  his  removal:  and  no  less  strongly 
to  the  abject  phrasing  of  Macgregor's  miserable  docu- 
ment. If  nothing  would  dissuade  them  from  stir- 
render,  he  proposed  to  demand  all  prisoners  before 
leaving  cantonments. 

Dead  silence  for  a  space.  The  proposal  shotdd  have 
appealed  to  the  heart  of  the  General:  yet,  when  the 
silence  passed,  he  and  Macgregor  flatly  vetoed  the 
demand.  Useless,  said  they;  and  likely  to  upset 
the  whole  plan,  which  stipulated  for  restoration  of 
the  prisoners  at  Peshawur. 

Nothing  datmted,  Broadfoot  pursued  his  course. 
He  maintained  that,  by  uniting  vigotir  with  modera- 
tion, they  could  hold  their  grotmd  as  long  as  they 
chose.  They  could  colonise  if  they  chose!  As  for 
the  value  of  Afghan  hostages,  whereby  Macgregor 
set  such  store — "What  use,"  he  demanded,  "were 
hostages  at  Tazin?  What  earthly  use  would  they  be 
now,  so  long  as  our  hostages  and  prisoners  are  in  the 
enemy's  hands? ' ' 

The  question,  though  aimed  at  Macgregor,  was 
answered  by  Sale. 

"This  much  use,  Captain  Broadfoot,  that  I  should 
execute  a  hostage  without  compunction  if  we  were 
attacked/' 
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Quick  as  thought  came  Broadfoot's  counter-thrust, 
"Would  you  persist  in  that,  sir,  if  the  enemy  hanged 
two  ladies  for  every  man  we  killed?" 

To  such  a  question  the  husband  and  father  had  no 
answer;  and  Broadfoot,  possibly  regretful,  capped  it 
quickly  with  another.  "If  the  treaty  were  signed, 
and  still  they  attacked  us — what  would  you  do?*' 

"Fight,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"Naturally,  sir.  Then  why  invite  all  Afghanistan 
round  you  before  fighting?" 

Again  the  question  proved  unanswerable;  and  now 
Abbott  thrust  in  his  oar.  Good  man  and  fine  soldier 
though  he  was,  he  too  had  caught  the  prevailing  dis- 
ease of  despondency.  He  argued  that  if  they  again 
refused  to  go,  the  Kabul  hostages  would  be  executed; 
moreover,  the  fact  that  they  were  obviously  aban- 
doned by  Government  gave  them  every  right  to  con- 
sider before  all  things  their  own  safety  and  that  of 
their  troops. 

Against  such  sentiments  Broadfoot  hurled  fresh 
thunderbolts.  "I  deny  both  argtmients,"  he  de- 
clared warmly.  "The  safety  of  our  troops,  however 
important,  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  subordinate 
consideration  to  the  good  of  our  country.  As  for 
our  service  here,  it  is  no  mere  compact  with  Govern- 
ment, but  a  duty  to  England  which  we  cannot  in 
honour,  decline — whether  we  are  supported  or  no. 
For  my  part,  I  would  have  this  fundamental  notion 
of  duty  to  country,  rather  than  compact  with  the 
existing  Government,  made  more  widely  familiar 
to  all;  and  I  maintain,  once  more,  that  in  our  present 
crisis,  that  duty  demands  either  resistance  to  the  last, 
or  a  fighting  retreat,  in  which  if  we  fall,  we  fall  like 
men." 
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It  was  Kabul  over  again.  Here,  as  there,  the  voice 
of  Broadfoot,  like  that  of  Pottinger,  was  as  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

Though  none  among  Broadfoot's  hearers  could 
refute  his  arguments,  their  silence  was  not  of  the  kind 
that  gives  consent — as  the  sequent  voting  proved. 
Bvery  man  of  them  voted  for  capitulation,  with  the 
exception  of  Captain  Oldfield,  who  had  taken  little 
part  in  the  debate.  Havelock,  though  one  with 
Broadfoot,  had  no  voice  in  the  matter:  and  Mac- 
gregor's  letter  was  sanctioned  by  an  overruling 
majority,  except  on  one  point — the  giving  of  British 
hostages,  when  already  there  were  a  dozen  in  Akbar's 
hands. 

Even  Macgregor's  offer  to  go  himself  failed  to  win 
consent  for  this  clause.  Broadfoot  denounced  it  as 
disgraceful;  Oldfield,  a  quiet  man,  exclaimed  with 
sudden  heat:  "I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  fight  here 
to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood;  but  nothing  would  in- 
duce me  to  be  a  hostage." 

Said  Monteath:  "The  clause  would  be  useless. 
Not  an  officer  would  go." 

"/  would  go,  sir — if  ordered,"  Broadfoot  took  him 
up  promptly.  ''So  long  as  we  remain  an  army,  I 
obey  all  orders.  But  once  we  capitulate,  the  first 
shot,  in  violation  of  treaty,  sets  me  free  to  do  as  I 
please." 

"And  well  would  he  have  acted,"  adds  Durand, 
"on  the  deep  resolve  of  an  heroic  mind." 

Thus  ended — ^for  the  moment — that  memorable 
debate,  the  most  important  event  of  the  siege. 

As  the  officers  filed  out  Broadfoot  could  not  withhola 
a  parting  thrust  at  the  men  he  had  failed  to  comdnce. 
"I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,"  said  he  with  scath- 
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ing  emphasis,  "on  the  figure  you  will  cut  should  a 
relieving  force  arrive  just  as  we  are  on  the  point  of 
marching!" 

"Not  at  all!"  retorted  Dennie  hotly.  "In  such  a 
case,  of  cotirse  we  should  not  go." 

"You  would  have  to  go,  sir,"  came  the  quiet 
answer;  "we  should  make  yotr.  Faith  must  be 
kept." 

An  awkward  consideration  quite  outside  the  scope 
of  Dennie's  philosophy. 

Next  day  that  deplorable  letter  went  to  Kabul;  and 
Broadfoot,  as  though  Kings  and  treaties  were  not, 
set  to  work  on  his  new  ditch  round  the  walls,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  men,  whose  spirits  had  been 
depressed  by  an  atmosphere  of  secret  consultation 
among  their  officers. 

Those  officers  now  had  leisure  to  consider,  in  quieter 
mood,  their  rash  decision  of  the  27th.  Backhouse — 
valiant  and  fiery  as  he  was  honest — had  no  sooner 
cooled  down  than  he  realised  and  regretted  his  strange 
blindness  to  the  soldier's  point  of  view.  Monteath, 
who  had  been  talked  over  by  Macgregor,  soon  let 
fall  remarks  quite  out  of  keeping  with*  his  vote. 
Dennie's  natural  courage  gave  signs  of  revival;  and 
Broadfoot,  noting  these  facts,  rejoiced  exceedingly. 
The  letter  would  scarcely  be  answered  under  a  week, 
and  even  so,  he  foresaw  probable  evasions  and  reserva- 
tions that  would  provide  loopholes  of  escape.  Nor 
did  he  keep  that  expectation  to  himself. 

In  the  long  interval  that  elapsed  he  worked  at  more 
than  his  ditch: — this  time  not  without  result. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  Macgregor  received  another 
royal  effusion;  a  fulsome  medley  of  devotion  and 
reproach.    On  the  nth  came  the  treaty,  rettimed 
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with  the  plain  request:  **If  you  are  sincere  in  your 
offers,  let  all  the  chief  gentlemen  put  their  seals": 
and  next  day,  Macgregor,  having  convened  the 
said  gentlemen,  \irged  them  to  comply  with  that 
demand. 

But  again  he  had  the  red  man  to  reckon  with. 

On  the  ground  that  the  King's  message  implied 
doubt  of  their  sincerity,  Broadfoot  moved  that  before 
any  names  were  signed  the  whole  matter  should  be 
thrashed  out  again.  And  behold,  it  was  now  he  who 
carried  the  day  while  Sale  and  Macgregor  stood  almost 
alone. 

The  General,  having  decided  to  accept  the  will  of 
the  majority,  had  now  no  choice  but  to  give  up  his 
scheme  for  abandoning  Jalalabad,  and  Macgregor 
could  only  express  a  hope  that  the  day  would  not 
come  when  they  would  regret  having  refused  such 
terms  as  he  might  not  be  able  to  procure  again.  They 
were  willing,  it  seemed,  to  take  that  risk.  Broad- 
foot's  noble  example  had  acted  like  a  spiritual  tonic, 
and  renewed  the  manhood  of  all. 

It  remained  only  to  draw  up  a  suitable  reply  to  the 
King,  which  evoked  further  heated  discussion  and 
further  exhibition  of  temper.  Sale,  in  particular, 
used  strong  language  about  the  opposition  he  had  met 
with  from  officers  to  whom  he  looked  for  support; 
opposition  for  which,  in  a  cooler  moment,  he  must  have 
thanked  God  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

A  letter  drawn  up  by  Monteath  and  Dennie  was 
promptly  despatched,  and  the  very  next  day  Hamlet 
Wade  wrote  in  his  journal:  **Kasids  in  from  Pol- 
lock, saying  that  the  3rd  Dragoons,  etc.,  are  on  their 
way  to  join  him ;  and  that  his  instructions  are,  on  no 
accotmt  to  allow  this  garrison  to  be  forced  into  a 
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disastrous  retreat.    So  we  are  not  to  be  deserted, 
thank  God!" 

But  whether  they  were  to  be  rescued  by  Pollock 
or  achieve  their  own  deliverance,  the  outstanding 
fact  remained  that  the  true  saviour  of  Jal&labad 
was  George  Broadfoot;  that,  except  for  his  courage, 
resolution — ay,  and  violent  temper — ^there  had  pro- 
bably been  no  Jaldlabad  garrison  to  relieve. 


In  the  Bachelor's  Room  at  Budiabad,  Bldred  Pottin- 
ger  sat  beside  the  General's  sleeping-mat.  The  sick 
man  had  been  propped  up  with  a  couple  of  bolsters, 
and  between  them  was  an  ancient  backganmion  board, 
sent  from  Jaldlabad.  Both  men  played  in  a  desultory 
fashion;  but  the  game,  such  as  it  was,  served  to  dis- 
tract Elphinstone's  thoughts,  that  were  never  very 
far  from  the  one  tabooed  subject — his  own  misfortime 
and  the  awful  fate  of  his  army.  Sleeping  and  waking, 
the  horrors  of  that  murderous  week  haunted  him  to 
the  verge  of  distraction,  wherefore  the  bachelors  of 
Number  Five  had  need  to  be  circumspect  in  their 
talk. 

The  depth  of  Pottinger's  sympathy  and  under- 
standing— ^implied,  rather  than  expressed — ^made  him 
a  congenial  companion  to  the  heart-broken  old  man; 
and  now  the  dice-box  was  rattled,  the  men  shifted 
with  only  an  occasional  smile  or  exchange  of  glances; 
while  Eyre,  sitting  some  way  off,  was  trying  to  make 
a  sketch  of  Pottinger,  with  small  success. 

Sounds  of  a  commotion  without,  brought  Ejrre  to 
his  feet.  The  clamour  of  voices  suggested  an  arrival, 
always  acceptable;  and,  on  this  loth  of  February, 
more  so  than  usual.  For  he  fotmd  in  the  courtyard, 
not  only  their  good  postman,  Abdul  Ghuffoor,  but 
Griffiths  and  Souter,  with  a  dozen  private  soldiers, 
all  of  whom  had  been  mourned  as  dead.  Both  offi- 
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cers  were  wounded  and  very  weak,  mere  ghosts  of 
their  former  selves.  Both  had  undergone  great 
hardships  and  misery  of  mind  from  the  failure  of 
Sale's  attempts  to  ransom  them.  A  thousand  rupees 
subscribed  by  the  officers,  and  another  thousand  by 
the  men,  had  been  stolen  in  transit  to  the  chief  who 
held  them;  but,  God  be  thanked,  they  were  alive,  and 
glad  beyond  words  to  see  English  faces  and  hear 
English  voices  again. 

The  excitement  of  greeting  over,  there  was  leisure 
to  realise  that,  although  Abdul  had  brought  boxes 
and — ^better  than  all, — books,  there  were  neither  notes 
nor  letters  from  their  friends.  Questioned,  he  told 
Lawrence  privately  that  Akbar  was  in  "the  devil's 
own  rage**  with  himself  and  Pottinger;  that  he  had 
intercepted  a  private  kasid  to  JalAlabad;  and — though 
the  letters  were  delivered — he  had  sworn  that  every 
prisoner  of  them  all  should  suffer  for  their  breach  of 
faith.  If  it  should  happen  again,  woe  betide  them! 
To  Pottinger  himself  he  sent  a  few  lines  of  solemn 
warning  emphasised  by  significant  allusion  to  the  fate 
of  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  who  had  sought  to  de- 
ceive the  nobles  of  Afghanistan,  and  paid  for  the 
attempt  with  his  life. 

Eldred  Pottinger  was  not  the  man  to  be  brow- 
beaten by  threats;  but  seeing  how  many  others  were 
involved,  he  felt  bound  to  couple  defence  of  his  action 
with  dignified  apology.  Both  he  and  Lawrence 
wrote  at  once  to  the  Sirdar,  regretting  their  imin- 
tentional  offence;  and  pointing  out  that,  as  they  had 
never  agreed  not  to  conmitmicate  independently  with 
their  friends,  there  could  be  no  breach  of  faith.  Now 
that  they  knew  his  wishes,  they  would  abstain  from 
sending  letters  direct. 
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Jove  graciously  accepted  explanation  and  regrets; 
but,  by  way  of  deterrent,  decreed  that  all  oflScers 
should  give  up  their  swords,  which  would  be  duly 
restored  on  departure. 

To  an  officer  of  that  period  his  sword  was  a  more 
cherished  insignia  of  rank  and  dignity  than  in  otir 
present  day  of  long-range  fighting.  But  there  was 
nothing  for  it:  comply  they  must,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  women,  whom  they  could  better  protect  by  plac- 
able behaviour  than  by  wearing  swords.  The  sympa- 
thy of  Abdul  and  DOst  Mahomed  went  far  to  soften 
the  resentment,  and  to  maintain  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  good  fellowship  between  captives  and  captors;  a 
spirit  not  in  any  way  marred  by  an  outburst  of 
thunder  from  Jove. 

Indeed,  between  friendly  chiefs,  generous  comrades 
at  JaUlabad,  and  visits  from  Kabuli  merchants,  they 
were  now  better  off,  in  every  way,  for  occupation 
and  mild  amusement.  The  addition  of  books  to  their 
meagre  resources  was  a  boon  unspeakable.  Rough 
backgammon  and  draught-boards  had  been  made 
for  their  use;  and  two  or  three  packs  of  playing-cards, 
limp  and  dirty,  were,  for  the  children  and  tibeir  elders, 
treasures  beyond  price. 

On  the  1 2th  came  Jove  Imnself ,  his  brow  unclouded ; 
his  mind  occupied  with  matters  more  important  than 
their  late  delinquency.  For  now  he  was  marching 
on  JakUabad  to  bring  down  the  head  of  the  haughty, 
who  had  twice  defied  the  order  to  depart  in  peace. 

Prank  and  friendly  always  with  Lawrence,  he  prated 
of  the  easy  victory  in  store.  "  Jal&labad  is  a  fortress 
of  no  strength.  And  by  the  favour  of  God  I  and  my 
men  will  take  it  in  three  days." 

"Not  in  three  months,  Sirdar  Sahib!"    Lawrence 
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answered  stoutly.  "You  have  the  men  as  well  as 
the  fortress  to  reckon  with;  and  there  will  be  no  frost 
and  snow  there  to  do  your  fighting  for  you,  as  at 
Kabul." 

The  well-deserved  hit  glanced  harmlessly  aside. 
Akbar  merely  laughed  and  repeated  his  conviction. 
"Frost  or  no  frost,  in  less  than  a  week  Sale  and  his 
garrison  will  join  you  here!"  said  he;  and  departed, 
leaving  his  prisoners  anxious  exceedingly,  yet  confi- 
dent in  defences  repaired  by  Broadfoot,  and  in  the 
soldierly  spirit  of  the  garrison. 


VI 


The  19th  of  February — a  day  not  easily  forgotten  by 
Afghan  or  Englishman — dawned  gloomy  and  op- 
pressive. The  clouds,  that  hxmg  low  and  grey,  had 
a  stdphurous  tinge.  Over  all  the  valley  of  Lughmdn 
and  its  enclosing  hills  there  brooded  a  heavy,  xm- 
natural  stillness — ^not  of  peace,  but  as  of  a  veiled 
threat,  or  a  silent  presence  that  refuses  to  be  ignored. 

The  Afghans  shook  their  heads.  That  angry  light 
in  the  sky  bespoke  the  wrath  of  God  either  with  the 
Peringhis  or  themselves — who  could  tell?  The  Fe- 
ringhis  took  a  more  practical  interest  in  the  matter; 
merely  wondering  what  new  visitation  this  inimical 
cotmtry  had  in  store  for  them. 

For  several  days  the  weather  had  been  strangely 
variable.  On  the  17th  snow  had  fallen  all  day  and 
all  night,  painfully  recalling  the  past.  None  who 
lived  through  the  Kabul  siege  and  retreat  can  ever 
again  have  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  a  snow  landscape; 
and  aU  were  thankful  to  see  that  glittering  mantle 
dissolved  by  rain. 

This  morning  the  clouds  suggested  thunder.  Be- 
yond that  they  did  not  trouble  their  heads  about  the 
matter. 

After  breakfast  they  dispersed  to  their  several 
occupations,  or  pretences  of  occupation,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Lawrence  n:iarshalled  his  small  contingent 
on    the    parade    grotuid.    Lady    Macnaghten    was 
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congenially  engaged  with  her  cats.  Lady  Sale  climbed 
the  narrow  staircase  that  led  to  the  roof  of  their  quar- 
ters, a  bxindle  of  wet  linen  in  her  arms;  for  there  had 
just  been  a  great  washing.  As  servants  were  scarce, 
they  had  promoted  a  "sweeper"  to  the  double  duties 
of  syce  and  dhobi,  with  a  General's  wife  for  Aide.  **  I 
hang  up  the  clothes  on  the  flat  roof,"  quoth  she. 
"We  dispense  with  starch  and  ironing,  and  in  our 
present  situation  must  learn  to  do  everything  that  is 
useful." 

To  that  end  she  now  emerged  from  the  stairway — a 
tall,  angular  woman,  turbaned  and  very  homely  dad. 
The  roof,  like  all  of  its  kind  in  the  East,  was  designed 
for  use.  A  low  wall  ran  round  it.  There  were 
benches  and  one  or  two  boxes  for  stools,  and  the  wide 
view  down  the  length  of  the  valley  made  it  a  refresh- 
ing change  from  a  courtyard  shut  in  by  walls  thirty 
feet  high. 

On  one  of  the  benches  sat  Shelton  and  Mackenzie, 
the  older  man  with  his  hookah,  the  younger  with  a 
book.  Shelton  had  by  this  time  quarrelled  with 
almost  every  officer  in  the  fort,  and  of  the  women  he 
took  small  account.  Onlybetweenhim  and  Mackenzie 
surface  good  fellowship  prevailed;  chiefly  because  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel — and  Mackenzie  would 
not. 

The  oppressive  stillness  deepened  every  moment; 
and  of  a  sudden  there  came  from  everywhere  at  once 
hollow  rumblings  as  of  waggons  over  a  stony  street. 
Lady  Sale  felt  the  roof  sway  and  tilt  under  her  feet. 
But  slight  earthquakes  were  common  in  that  region, 
and  balancing  herself  as  on  a  rolling  ship,  she  quietly 
pursued  her  task. 

Again  that  hollow  rumbling,  which  now  seemed  to 
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come  from  the  hills  at  the  far  end  of  the  valley,  and 
looking  in  that  direction,  she  saw  a  strange  sight. 
It  was  as  if  a  series  of  mines  were  being  exploded,  each 
one  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fort  of  Budiabad.  And 
as  that  ominous  doud  rolled  onward  the  rumbling 
and  roddng  increased. 

Shdton,  who  had  taken  the  sound  for  thunder, 
looked  fiercely  round  at  his  companion. 

"  Keep  still,  can't  you !  How  the  devil  can  I  smoke 
in  comfort  with  you  shaking  the  bench?" 

Mackenzie,  looking  up  quickly  from  his  book,  saw 
the  doud  in  the  valley,  fdt  the  bench  shaken  again, 
and  straightway  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"It  's  not  me,  Brigadier,"  he  cried.  "It  *s  an 
earthquake.    Look  sharp!" 

He  headed  for  the  stairs,  the  roof  cracking  under 
xiim  as  he  ran;  and  Shelton  stumbled  giddily  after 
him,  the  predous  hookah  tmder  his  arm. 

Lady  Sale  had  been  before  them — her  one  thought, 
the  bdoved  daughter  and  the  grandson-to-be. 

As  they  ran  down,  the  stairs  creaked  and  rocked; 
and  the  roof,  not  a  formidable  affair,  fell  with  a  crash 
upon  their  heads.  Beyond  bdng  half  choked  and 
smothered  in  dust,  no  hurt  befell.  Lady  Sale,  blinded 
and  bewildered,  saw  before  her  only  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish that  brought  her  heart  into  her  throat. 

But  from  beyond  the  rubbish  there  came  a  joyful 
shout:  "Lady  Sale!  Mackenzie!  Come  into  the 
courtyard.    We  're all  safe!" 

Hurriedly  they  scrambled  over  the  ruins  of  Number 
Pour,  into  the  blessed  open;  and  at  the  same  moment 
Private  Moore,  Elphinstone's  soldier  servant,  came 
staggering  out  of  Number  Five  with  the  sick  General 
in  his  arms. 
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The  courtyard — rolKng  in  long  waves  that  made  the 
steadiest  giddy  and  shook  the  heart  of  the  bravest — 
was  packed  with  a  terrified  crowd,  some  awed  and 
still,  some  rushing  to  and  fro  in  search  of  safe  standin^^ 
ground,  most  of  them  convinced  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand  and  their  last  hotu-  had  come. 
The  picketed  horses,  trembling  violently,  reared  and 
pltmged.  Many  broke  their  ropes  and  cantered 
wildly  rotmd  the  enclosure,  adding  yet  another  terror 
to  that  of  the  unquiet  earth. 

At  every  roll  some  part  of  their  prison  walls  fell 
inward  or  outward  with  a  thtmdering  crash,  so  that 
the  air  was  darkened  with  dust,  and  men  gritted  it 
between  their  teeth.  It  was  as  if  the  patient  earth 
had  suddenly  waked  to  Ufe,  and  was  trying  to  rid 
herself  of  the  burden  of  her  myriad  peoples,  her 
thousand  hills. 

So  far,  not  a  soul  had  been  hurt,  but  each  perturba* 
tion  was  fraught  with  hideous  possibilities,  and  the 
faces  of  the  prisoners  were  white,  their  lips  set,  as 
they  crowded  together  in  the  centre  of  the  court, 
farthest  from  the  crmnbling  walls.  Near  them  stood 
a  low  building,  with  undergrotmd  rooms,  a  harmless 
neighbour,  judging  from  its  height.  But  there  came 
a  sudden,  violent  convulsion;  and  close  beside  them 
the  earth  yawned  wide,  swallowing  up  their  little 
store-house,  that  vanished  miraculously  as  if  through 
a  trap-door.  With  a  great  cry  of  terror  the  crowd 
surged  backward  from  that  awful  chasm  and  its  ge3rser 
of  dust. 

"The  stoutest  hearts  amongst  us,"  said  Lawrence, 
and  his  was  one — "quailed  at  the  appalling  sight"; 
and  even  the  Afghans,  hardened  though  they  were  to 
yearly  convtdsions  of  their  cotmtry,  fell  upon  their 
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knees,  calling  aloud  on  Allah  to  spare  those  who  had 
sinned. 

It  seemed  that  Allah  heard  them,  for  the  rocking 
soon  became  less  violent;  mere  after-sighs,  as  it  were, 
of  an  exhausted,  disappointed  earth;  and  Mackenzie, 
who  had  seen  severe  earthquakes  during  his  Spanish 
service,  assured  them  that  the  worst  was  over.  The 
Afghans  confirmed  his  statement,  adding  that  lesser 
shocks  would  probably  go  on  for  weeks;  and  that 
much-enduring  party  of  castaways,  very  giddy  about 
the  head,  badly  shaken  in  body  and  mind,  drew 
breath  more  freely  and  looked  about  them  to  estimate 
the  damage  done. 

Walls,  gatewa3rs,  and  bastions — ^also  badly  shaken 
— ^were  cracked  and,  in  part,  thrown  down.  The 
outer  wall  of  Ntmiber  One  had  sunk  two  feet,  and  all 
the  beams  had  started.  Number  Four  was  a  mass 
of  dust  and  shattered  woodwork;  Number  Five  almost 
intact.  One  or  two  natives  had  been  killed;  but 
among  all  the  prisoners  and  their  belongings,  no  liv- 
ing creature  had  even  been  hurt. 

In  the  first  moment  of  relief  the  thoughts  of  all 
flew  straight  to  Jaldlabad — its  new  defences  probably 
flung  down,  its  garrison  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  as  if  by  direct  intervention  of  God.  Law- 
renoe,  remembering  his  last  words  to  the  Sirdar,  saw 
Nature  again  "doing  the  fighting"  for  Akbar  Khan. 
Snow  and  frost  being  absent,  an  earthquake  of  quite 
unusual  violence  had  come  to  his  aid.  There  was 
something  almost  uncanny  in  the  coincidence,  if 
indeed  it  were  nothing  more. 

So  the  men  stood  about  in  groups  anxiously  dis- 
cussing possibilities  big  with  tragic  significance  for 
all. — and  lo,  the  voice  of  Lady  Macnaghten  proclaim- 
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ing  with  tears  that  her  favourite  cat  was  bttried  in  the 
ruins! 

Comedy  struck  sharp  on  tragedy  had  its  tonic  eflfect. 
What  matter  a  hypothetical  calamity  thirty  miles 
off,  when  a  tearftil  woman  at  their  elbows  bewailed 
the  loss  of  her  cat?  Straightway  a  rescue  party  was 
called  for  and  the  precious  animal  dug  out — unharmed 
like  the  rest. 

And  now  another  tmconsdous  touch  of  comedy  was 
provided  by  Shelton — no  comedy  character  by  any 
means.  The  worst  being  over,  and  the  treasured  cat 
exhtmxed,  he  approached  the  rescue  party,  high 
dudgeon  writ  plain  upon  his  brow. 

''Mackenzie,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said 
he. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  favoured  one,  with  a 
twinkle  at  Lawrence  in  passing;  and  the  two  moved  a 
little  apart. 

"Mackenzie,"  repeated  Shelton,  with  a  portentous 
gravity.  "Even  in  our  deplorable  situation  seniority 
has  its  rights — yet  you  went  downstairs  before  me 
this  morning." 

The  delinquent,  scarcely  able  to  keep  a  straight 
face,  answered  unabashed:  "So  I  did.  I  'm  sorry. 
It 's  the  fashion  in  earthquakes,  Brigadier.  I  learned 
it  among  the  Spaniards  in  Manilla!" 

The  cool  tone  and  the  disarming  smile  precluded 
further  argument.  Shelton  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
silenced,  yet  not  placated;  and  Mackenzie,  returning, 
confided  the  "Brigadier's  latest"  to  a  jubilant  audi- 
ence among  the  ruins. 

Followed  the  practical  problem — where  could  they 
sleep  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  safety?  Though 
the  worst  was  over,  smaller  shocks — startling  enough 
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— ^were  repeated  almost  every  hour;  and  before  night- 
fall there  had  been  twenty-five  at  least.  These  did 
little  more  damage;  and  Number  One  was  pronounced 
habitable;  also  Ntmiber  Five,  which  was  promptly 
given  up  by  the  bachelors  to  Lady  Sale  and  all  who 
had  shared  her  ruined  room. 

The  men,  and  those  of  the  ladies  who  refused  the 
shelter  of  any  roof,  must  make  the  best  of  a  bivouac 
in  the  courtyard,  crowded  though  it  was  with  all  and 
sundry.  The  nights  were  still  bitter  cold  and  the 
dew  heavy  as  fine  rain.  Some  put  up  awnings  for 
themselves;  and  for  the  Generd  a  small  tent  was 
pitched  by  the  devoted  Moore. 

All  night  the  earth  heaved  and  sighed  at  intervals 
and  sleep  was  broken  by  alarms.  Next  day  Lady 
Sale  wrote  to  her  husband  announcing  their  safety 
and  begging  for  news;  and  on  the  21st  came  DOst 
Mahomed,  to  inquire  after  their  health. 

Prom  him  they  learned  that  their  fort  had  suffered 
less  than  any  in  the  valley,  many  having  been  entirely 
destroyed  and  their  inhabitants  killed.  Never  within 
living  memory,  said  he,  had  the  hills  of  Afghanistan 
been  so  violently  perturbed;  and  in  the  eyes  of  Ma- 
homedans  such  visitations  are  never  without  cause. 
There  were  those  who  saw,  in  this  exceeding  anger 
of  the  earth,  a  judgment  on  themselves  for  treacherous 
and  bloodthirsty  slaughter;  while  others  opined  that 
they  were  punished  for  staying  their  hands  while  an 
infidel  remained  alive:  a  nice  question,  providing 
unlimited  food  for  argument.  To  the  prisoners  it 
seemed  merely  that  they  were  destined,  for  the  sins 
of  their  Government  and  their  leaders,  to  experience 
the  worst  that  Afghanistan  could  do : — the  unexampled 
treachery  of  her  chiefs,  the  heaviest  snowfall  within 
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memory,  and  now  the  very  earth  turned  traitor  undei 
their  feet. 

DOst  Mahomed  did  what  he  cotdd  in  the  way  of 
amelioration,  and  the  roof  of  Number  Four  was 
propped  up  after  a  fashion.  But  mysterious  heavings 
kept  the  nerves  on  edge,  and  in  spite  of  drenching 
dews  the  courtyard  still  remained  popular. 

"All  last  night,"  wrote  Lady  Sale  on  the  24th, 
"there  was  a  tremulous  motion  as  of  a  ship  struck  by 
a  heavy  sea  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  water 
breaking  against  a  vessel.  At  other  times  we  have  the 
tmdtilatory  motion  of  a  snake  in  the  water;  and  reports 
like  explosions  of  gunpowder:  but  the  most  unconmion 
sensation  has  been  that  of  a  heavy  ball  as  if  rolling 
over  our  roof,  with  a  sound  of  distant  thunder." 

Reports  from  Jaldlabad  were  varied  and  contradic- 
tory. One  declared  that  the  town  had  been  destroyed 
and  captured.  Another  told  how  an  Afghan,  sent  to 
see  how  they  fared,  had  been  treated  as  Haughton 
treated'the  spy  at  Charikar — shown  round  the  works 
by  Sale  and  Macgregor,  and  told  that  they  cotdd  not 
only  withstand  Akbar,  but  that  if  he  came  against 
them,  they  would  meet  him  in  the  open  plain:  which 
last  rang  true  enough  to  be  readily  believed. 

On  the  2 1st  the  swords  of  Elphinstone  and  Shelton 
were  returned  with  a  gracious  note  from  Akbar 
himself;  and  two  days  after,  all  were  overjoyed  by 
the  appearance  of  Captain  Bygrave — a,  veritable 
resurrection. 

Half  starved,  maimed  by  frost-bite,  and  terribly 
depressed  in  mind,  his  tale  was  as  strange  as  any  in 
that  long  chapter  of  strange  tales.  On  the  12th  of 
January,  before  reaching  the  Jagdalak  barrier,  he  had 
struck  up  a  lateral  gorge  with  Mr.  Baness,  a  Delhi 
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merchant,  the  two  having  determined  to  take  their 
chance  in  the  motmtains.  For  seven  days  and  six 
nights  they  had  taken  that  chance,  in  very  painful 
fashion,  with  only  the  rocks  for  shelter  and  a  small 
bag  of  ooflfee  for  food.  This  they  had  eked  out  by 
taking  six  grains  a  day.  Let  the  over-fed  consider 
that  trifling  detail. 

Their  store  spent,  Baness  had  struggled  on  to 
Jaldlabad,  reaching  it  only  in  time  to  die.  Bygrave, 
frost-bitten  in  both  feet — the  toes  of  one  entirely 
gone — ^had  got  no  farther  than  a  friendly  village  near 
Gandamak.  Here  Akbar  had  heard  of  him  and  sent 
for  him  to  join  the  "happy  family,"  who  received  him 
with  open  arms  and  proceeded  to  cheer  him  up  to  the 
best  of  its  ability. 

Elphinstone  insisted  on  his  sharing  the  small  tent, 
now  permanently  occupied  by  Pottinger  and  himself. 
Since  the  earthquake  he  had  become  visibly  worse. 
Besides  the  unhealed  wotmd  in  his  thigh,  dysentery 
was  steadily  sapping  his  strength;  and  Akbar,  in- 
formed of  his  precarious  state,  had  sent  word  that  if  a 
palki  could  be  proctired  the  General  should  be  sent 
at  once  to  Jaldlabad.  But  the  palki  did  not  seem  to 
be  forthcoming;  and  Elphinstone  grew  daily  weaker 
in  body,  sadder  at  heart. 

Por  all  the  loyal  reticence  of  those  about  him,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  occasional  unguarded 
remarks  that  grated  terribly  on  his  wounded  spirit; 
and  just  at  this  time,  when  his  nerves  were  still  ajar, 
he  was  stirred  up,  almost  to  frenzy,  by  some  casual 
talk  overheard  while  lying  in  his  tent.  Pottinger  and 
Bygrave  did  what  they  could  to  comfort  him.  But 
the  most  sympathetic  could  not  unsay  the  truth;  and 
it  was  the  truth  that  pierced  his  sensitive  soul. 
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"Before  God  not  a  man  of  you  all,  not  even  Shel- 
ton, "  he  declared  passionately — **can  blame  me  more 
than  I  blame  myself.  Fool— fool  that  I  was  to  leave 
a  happy  home,  in  my  uncertain  state  of  health,  and 
seek  'the  bubble  reputation'  in  a  far  country!  Last 
night,  lying  awake,  I  was  haunted  by  some  lines  of 
Gray  that  I  learned  as  a  boy.  You  remember — *  Eton 
College'? 

**  'Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 
Then  whirl  the  wretxih  from  high; 
To  bitter  scom  a  sacrifioe, 
And  grinning  Infamy.' 

"There  was  more.    Yes — ^yes.  .  .  . 

"  'And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled  ...*•• 

Shuddering,  he  lay  back  with  closed  eyes;  and  those 
others,  silenced  by  the  terrible  aptness  of  his  quota- 
tion, did  but  love  him  the  more  that  he  refused  to  be 
comforted. 

One  consolation  at  least  was  his,  the  sympathy  and 
devotion  of  all  who  shared  his  captivity.  In  the  face 
of  sham^  and  misery  so  patiently  borne,  how  cotild 
they  choose  but  forgive  things  suffered  through  his 
incompetence,  who  ought  never  to  have  been  there. 
Shelton  alone  still  remained  obstinately  hostile,  ob- 
stinately aloof;  still  declared  his  determination  to 
cast  the  whole  blame  on  Elphinstone,  who  would,  no 
doubt,  pay  for  the  loss  of  an  army  with  his  life.  That 
Elphinstone  alone  would  be  held  officially  respon^ble 
for  the  retreat  and  its  result  in  no  way  justified  the 
unchivalrous  attitude  of  the  man  who  had  openly 
boasted  of  talking  the  General  over  to  his  point  of 
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view ;  the  man  who  of  all  others  had  least  right  to  cast 
the  first  stone. 

It  was  in  view  of  Shelton's  attitude  to  his  Chief  that 
Vincent  Eyre — ^after  some  private  discussion  of  the 
matter — "determined  at  all  risks  to  give  the  world 
the  whole  unvarnished  truth." 

The  only  detailed  accounts  that  had  survived  the 
wreck  were  the  journals  of  Captain  Johnson  and  Lady 
Sale — invaluable  both,  so  far  as  they  went.  But 
there  was  need  of  a  record  more  impersonal,  more 
military  in  character,  that  cotdd  be  forwarded  to 
Government  directly  it  was  written.  For  who  could 
tell  how  many  would  live  to  regain  their  freedom; 
and  it  were  intolerable  to  leave  the  General's  charac- 
ter at  the  mercy  of  the  Brigadier.  Elphinstone's 
straggling  notes  amotmted  to  little  more  than  defence 
of  himself  on  certain  points;  while  Pottinger's  own 
official  account  for  Government — begun  on  the  ist 
of  the  month  and  lately  completed — ^merely  recorded, 
in  bald  outline,  such  events  as  came  within  the  scope 
of  his  knowledge,  and  concluded  with  generous 
appreciation  of  those  who  had  rendered  services 
worthy  of  mark. 

From  him  Eyre  hoped  to  receive  some  help  in  his 
own  tmdertaldng;  and  with  that  view  asked  him  to 
read  the  first  chapter,  and  correct  any  mistakes  about 
the  Kohistan.  But  to  Eldred  Pottinger  the  whole 
subject  was  hardly  less  painful  than  to  Elphinstone 
himself.  After  glancing  through  a  few  pages,  he 
folded  up  the  odd  scraps  of  paper  and  handed  them 
back  to  Eyre. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  doing  this,"  said  he  quietly. 
"It  ought  to  be  done.  But  I  *d  rather  not  read  any 
more.     I  have  only  one  word  of  advice  to  you — ^touch 
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lightly  on  political  matters,  of  which  yoti  know  very 
little;  and  any  details  you  may  want  about  Charikar 
are  at  your  service." 

Disappointing,  but  not  unnatural,  as  £30^  very  well 
understood.  From  the  rest  he  gleaned  what  little 
help  they  could  give;  but  in  the  main,  he  relied  on  his 
own  memory  and  observation  and  natural  gift  of  the 
pen. 

Such  was  the  genesis  of  the  famous  document 
that  supplied  the  British  public  with  the  first  detailed 
accotmts  of  the  Kabul  disaster;  a  document,  after- 
wards denounced  by  Shelton  through  the  Press  as  a 
"kind  of  picnic  or  Kabul  cabal,"  a  patchwork  con- 
cocted by  Pottinger,  Mackenzie,  Lawrence,  and  Eyre, 
with  malicious  intent  to  blacken  his  character  before 
the  world. 

How  far  Eyre  was  indebted  to  Pottinger  has  already 
been  seen,  and  the  other  two  had  little  more  say  in 
the  matter.  For  himself,  the  writing  of  that  record 
provided  absorbing  occupation  throughout  the  un- 
eventful weeks  that  followed;  weeks  when  the  hearts 
of  prisoners  and  freemen  alike  began  to  grow  weary 
with  waiting  for  the  ''tread  of  a  host!" 
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If,  to  the  prisoners,  March  proved  uneventful,  it  was 
not  so,  by  any  means,  at  Jaldlabad,  Peshawur,  and 
Calcutta. 

At  Jaldlabad  the  earthquake  had,  as  reported, 
destroyed  in  half  an  hour  the  labours  of  three  months; 
also,  as  reported,  the  garrison  still  held  its  own.  None 
had  been  killed;  few  injured.  Only  the  town  itself 
looked  as  if  some  Titan,  striding  across  the  earth,  had 
tramped  through  the  midst  of  it,  kicking  down  all 
that  stood  in  his  way.  Scarcely  a  house  remained 
intact;  two  bastions  were  badly  deunaged,  the  breaches 
in  the  walls  were  worse  than  on  the  day  they  had 
marched  in;  and,  to  crown  all,  an  Afghan  army  lay 
encamped  across  the  river,  not  six  miles  off. 

Broadfoot's  first  comment  as  he  regarded  the 
wreck  of  his  labours,  proclaimed  him  soldier  to  the 
core.  No  lamentation  on  his  own  account;  merely 
the  quiet  remark:     " Now  is  the  time  for  Akbar." 

Now  also  was  the  time  for  George  Broadfoot.  To 
a  genius  of  his  quality  all  things  are  possible.  That 
night  the  men  slept  at  their  alarm  posts.  Next  day 
they  were  at  work  again,  between  the  lesser  shocks; 
and  within  a  fortnight  the  defences  had  arisen  like 
magic,  in  many  places  even  stronger  than  before. 
Still,  over  neighbouring  villages,  dust-douds  blown 
by  the  wind  showed  like  smoke  from  btunt-out  fires; 
still  shocks  of  varying  intensity  kept  their  nerves  at 
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strain.  But  the  walls  remained  intact;  and  as  for 
Akbar — appalled  by  such  unparalleled  convulsions — 
he  stirred  not  a  foot  till  the  26th. 

On  that  day  he  advanced  in  force;  received  a  warm 
welcome  from  Abbott's  guns;  occupied  the  whole 
circle  of  commanding  forts  and  heights,  and  the 
blockade  of  Jaldlabad  was  complete. 

By  this  time  it  was  known  that  Pollock  had  reached 
Peshawur  on  the  5th  with  MacCaskill's  brigade;  and 
to  Sale  and  Macgregor,  in  their  ignorance,  there 
seemed  no  earthly  reason  why  the  dust  of  his  relieving 
column  should  not  gladden  their  eyes  before  the  week 
was  out.  But  Sunday  came  and  passed,  and  another 
Sunday  drew  near;  and  still  no  dust-doud  came  to 
cheer  them;  only  rtmaours,  endless  and  contradictory: 
only  the  steady  dwindling  of  musket-ammunition,  of 
grain  and  food. 

Their  letters  became  urgent,  even  to  impatience. 
They  wrote  openly  of  their  fear  that  before  long  the 
increasing  mass  of  Afghans  would  overwhelm  the 
garrison,  and  even  cast  on  Pollock  the  responsibility 
of  their  downfall — should  it  occur. 

Such  letters  did  not  make  matters  easier  for  a 
fellow-General  tied  fast  at  Peshawur  by  arrogant 
Sikhs,  and  half  mutinous  troops.  But  there  had  been 
enough  of  failure  already  in  this  disastrous  war;  and 
Pollock  was  not  the  man  to  be  worried  into  a  prema- 
ture advance. 

On  the  1 2th  of  March  then,  he  sat  alone  in  Macke- 
son's  dufier,  patiently  and  regretfully  explaining 
matters  to  men  rendered  not  a  little  irritable  by  the 
strain  of  hope  deferred.  The  grave,  concentrated 
face  of  George  Pollock,  with  its  rugged  features  and 
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sunken  eyes,  its  square,  projecting  chin  and  jaw, 
showed  an  admirable  mixture  of  firmness  and  sweet 
temper  that  were,  indeed,  the  very  essence  of  his 
nature.  A  more  complete  contrast  to  William  Nott 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Here  was  no  fiery, 
brilliant  leader,  obstinate  and  hot-headed,  but  a 
plain,  unasstuning  man  of  middle  height  and  reserved 
bearing,  though  a  smile  was  never  very  far  from  the 
eyes:  a  man  unadorned  either  by  dashing  or  shining 
qualities;  yet  rich  in  judgment,  patience,  and  fore- 
sight; with  a  balance  and  equanimity  of  spirit  that 
could  hold  its  own  even  when  things  look  blackest. 
To  Macgregor  he  wrote  on  the  12th  of  March: 

"It  must  no  doubt  appear  to  you  and  Sale 
most  extraordinary  that,  with  the  force  I  have 
here,  I  do  not  at  once  move  on.  God  knows  it 
has  been  my  anxious  wish  to  do  so,  but  I  have 
been  helpless.  I  came  on  ahead  to  arrange  for 
an  advance;  but  was  saluted  with  a  report  of 
eighteen  htmdred  sick,  and  a  bad  feeling  among 
the  sepojrs.  I  visited  the  hospital  and  endeav- 
oured to  encourage  them;  but  they  had  no 
heart.  ...  On  the  ist  instant  ...  I  had 
the  mortification  of  knowing  that  the  Hindus 
of  four  out  of  five  native  corps  refused  to 
advance.  I  immediately  took  measures  to  sift 
the  evil  and  a  reaction  has  taken  place,  in  the 
belief  that  I  will  wait  for  reinforcements.  .  .  . 
Your  situation  is  never  out  of  my  thoughts;  but 
having  told  you  what  I  have,  you  and  Sale  will 
see  that  necessity  alone  has  kept  me  here." 

This  was  no  exaggerated  statement  of  the  case. 
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Never,  perhaps,  did  General  find  a  more  disheartening 
state  of  affairs  than  did  Pollock  when  he  had  hurried 
up  to  his  post,  eager  to  advance  at  the  first  possible 
moment.  Wild's  failure  had  bred  a  holy  terror  of  the 
black  defile  ahead,  and  mutilated  natives,  crawling 
into  camp,  told  exaggerated  tales  of  horrors  experi- 
enced in  that  land  of  Mussulman  devils.  Worse 
than  all,  the  speech  and  conduct  of  the  Company's 
officers  was  such  as  to  infuriate  Lawrence  and  disgust 
the  qtiieter  natured  General.  Advance,  for  the  pre- 
sent, was  obviously  out  of  the  question.  Though 
Sale  might  implore,  and  all  India  be  waiting,  with 
tense  excitement,  for  the  next  act  of  that  stupendous 
drama  in  the  North,  Pollock  had  the  coolness  and 
the  courage  to  halt  two  months  at  Peshawur  rather 
than  go  forward  prematurely,  at  the  risk  of  heaping 
failure  on  failure,  and  further  disheartening  the  native 
troops.  i 

While  Clerk  and  Lawrence  wrestled  with  reluctant 
Sikhs,  while  Mackeson  bargained  with  grasping 
Khyberis  for  a  free  passage  through  the  pass,  Pollock 
qtiietly  devoted  himself  to  checking  the  hospital 
epidemic,  which  he  soon  perceived  to  be  moral  rather 
than  physical,  requiring  attendance  from  himself 
rather  than  from  his  medical  staff.  That  attendance 
he  gave  without  stint  and  not  without  result.  The 
"Generaili  Sahib"  soon  became  a  familiar  figure  in 
all  the  hospital  tents.  Slowly  but  surely,  his  quiet 
kindly  words  of  encouragement,  his  practical  con- 
sideration for  the  men's  creature  comforts  had  their 
tonic  effect  on  sepoys  who  were  no  cowards  by  na- 
ture. Slowly  but  surely,  hospitals  gave  up  their  s;ck, 
and  parade-grounds  took  on  a  more  respectable 
appearance. 
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The  prevailing  disaffection,  encouraged  by  the 
Sikhs,  was  a  far  more  serious  affair — ^how  serious  few 
Anglo-Indian  officials  realised  at  the  time.  It  was 
said  by  some  that  Pollock  exaggerated  his  pressing 
need  for  "more  white  faces";  but  only  those  on  the 
spot  knew  the  falsity  of  this  implication.  Only  they 
could  gauge  the  effect  upon  the  Native  Army  of  "  that 
lamentable  Kabtd  expedition  which  destroyed  our 
reputation  for  good  faith,  and  the  prestige  of  our 
invincibility." 

And  day  by  day  worse  details  filtered  down  from 
Afghanistan;  details  magnified  in  importance  by 
rumours  from  the  Peshawur  bazaars.  "The  lion 
was  in  the  toils  at  last, "  said  they,  who  longed  to  see 
him  so,  "his  roar  might  still  be  terrible;  but  it  was 
music  to  the  lesser  beasts.  If  the  mice  would  but 
hold  aloof,  he  must  surely  die." 

No  spirit  more  infectious  than  the  spirit  of  mutiny; 
and  with  that  temper  abroad  it  had  needed  little  more 
than  a  false  step,  a  shadow  of  precipitancy  or  ir- 
resolution, to  fan  the  spark  to  a  flame  and  bring  about 
the  Great  Rebellion  fifteen  years  before  its  time. 

That  Eldred  Pottinger  was  one  of  the  very  few  who 
recognised  this — though  far  from  the  spot — ^will 
presently  be  seen;  and  had  the  Great  Rebellion  come 
then,  with  Sindh  and  the  Punjab  unconquered,  with 
all  Afghanistan  up  in  arms,  the  lion  might  have  died 
indeed. 

Throughout  that  critical  two  months  none  gave  his 
leader  more  invaluable  help  than  did  Captain  Henry 
Lawrence;  that  Lawrence  of  whom  it  was  written  by 
one  of  Pollock's  officers:  "He  seems  to  mount  the 
first  flash  of  lightning  that  happens  to  be  going  his 
way;  and  when  you  fancy  him  forty  miles  off,  behold 
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him  at  your  side."  The  great  lean  frame  of  the  man 
seemed  consumed  by  the  fiery  spirit  within;  and  his 
face  was  lean  as  his  frame;  lantern- jawed,  high  cheek- 
boned,  with  grey  eyes  full  of  life  and  laughter  tmder 
pent-house  brows.  He  and  Pollock  worked  well 
together;  and  if  Lawrence  had  a  keen  eye  for  the 
foibles  of  the  older  man,  he  did  full  justice  to  the 
qualities  that  made  him  so  peculiarly  the  right  peg  in 
the  right  hole. 

Pollock  himself  was  more  than  fortunate  in  the 
three  Politicals  on  that  northern  frontier,  and  generous 
in  appreciation  of  their  quality;  an  appreciation  very 
welcome  at  a  time  when  the  misdeeds  of  Macnaghten 
and  Bumes,  the  indiscretions  of  Lord  and  Leech,  had 
brought  some  discredit  on  a  service  manned  by  as 
fine  a  body  of  men  as  India  could  then  produce. 
To  Clerk,  Lawrence,  and  Mackeson,  as  much  as  to  his 
own  fitness  for  the  task  in  hand.  Pollock  owed  it  that 
his  force  was  finally  able  to  advance  intact — Sikhs, 
sepoys,  and  all. 

But  while  Sale's  letters  grew  more  despairing,  more 
impatient,  the  additional  ''white  faces'* — the  3rd 
Dragoons  and  Horse  Artillery — were  checked  in  their 
upward  march  by  every  conceivable  accident  and 
delay. 

"God  knows  I  am  most  anxious  to  move  on," 
wrote  Pollock  to  Macgregor  on  the  27th.  "But  my 
situation  has  been  most  embarrassing  .  .  .  and  you 
may  suppose  what  my  feelings  have  been — ^wanting 
to  relieve  you,  and  knowing  that  my  men  would  not 
go  on.  ...  I  hope  nothing  will  prevent  my  moving 
on  the  31st." 

That  hope  at  least  was  fulfilled.  On  the  30th  the 
3rd  Brigade  marched.     On  the  31st  the  Army  of 
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Retribution  moved  forward  from  Peshawur  to  Jam- 
rud;  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber,  and  there 
halted  again.  Such  an  army  was  not  to  be  flung  into 
the  jaws  of  such  a  defile  without  the  utmost  prepara- 
tion and  precaution^ — both  of  which  take  time;  and 
both  of  which  were  the  more  necessary  because  of  an 
unexpected  check  in  Mackeson's  plans  for  buying  a 
free  passage  for  the  troops. 

At  the  very  moment  when  all  was  arranged,  Akbar 
had  marched  eight  himdred  men  with  two  gtms  to 
oppose  Pollock  at  Ali  Musjid.  It  was  enough.  The 
Afridis  withdrew  from  their  agreement — and  Pollock 
quietly  decided  to  force  the  Pass.  It  wotdd  entail 
further  delay,  but  it  could  and  should  be  done. 

For  four  days  that  tremendous  gorge  yawned  ahead 
of  his  troops,  like  an  open  sepulchre,  wedged  between 
naked  and  terrible  crags,  that  flanking  parties  must 
somehow  manage  to  crown.  Those  four  days  Pollock 
spent  in  planning  and  executing  final  arrangements, 
"so  perfect  in  conception,  so  complete  in  detail," 
that  all  risk  of  failure  was  reduced  to  vanishing-point. 
He  interviewed,  in  person,  every  commanding  oflScer; 
detailed  the  place  of  every  animal  and  camp-follower 
in  his  central  column.  To  the  baggage  problem  he 
devoted  special  care,  and  ensured  the  co-operation  of 
all  by  a  personal  appeal  none  could  resist;  a  personal 
example  none  could  choose  but  emulate.  "Doubling 
up,"  even  "quadrupling  up"  in  the  smallest  of  tents 
was  cheerfully  adopted  by  the  officers. 

"A  subaltern's  Regtdation,"  wrote  one  of  them, 
"we  regard  as  a  sort  of  imperial  pavilion.  The 
General  himself  does  not  aspire  to  so  splendid  an 
abode,  but  is  content  to  share  a  little  hill  tent  with  his 
Aide  and  A.A.G.    I  expect  the  latter  are  not  entirely 
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well-pleased  with  his  habit  of  forestalling  the  'early 
village  cockM"  The  "Aide"  in  question  being  his 
own  son  Robert,  may  have  shared  the  family  weakness 
— so  much  the  worse  for  the  A.A.G.! 

And  now  came  the  question  of  questions,  for  them- 
selves at  least — which  Political  should  go  forward 
with  the  army.  Lawrence  had  counted  on  going. 
Pollock  had  set  his  heart  on  having  the  fiery  gunner. 
But  Mackeson,  as  senior  assistant,  considered  he  had 
the  better  right.  Naturally  Lawrence  disagreed  with 
him;  but  seniority  clinched  all,  and  not  even  Pollock 's 
sincere  regret  could  soften  the  blow.  One  favour 
only  Lawrence  begged — to  be  allowed  "to  see  the 
other  side  of  the  pass"  (rather  an  Irish  way  of  "not 
going  on  ") ;  at  any  rate,  to  show  the  way  down  to  the 
occupying  of  the  entrance. 

Such  coaxing  from  a  young  gtmner  to  an  old  one 
proved  irresistible,  and  Lawrence  had  his  way. 

By  the  4th  of  April  all  was  ready  at  last.  That 
evening  George  Pollock  called  once  more  on  every 
commanding  officer,  and  returned  from  his  tour  of 
inspection  with  a  thankful  heart.  Yet  the  tremor  of 
anxiety  could  not  altogether  be  stUled.  So  immensely 
much  hung  on  the  issue : — Sale 's  relief ;  his  own  reputa- 
tion; the  proving  of  Sikhs  and  sepoys.  Above  all, 
the  supreme  chance  of  eventually  pushing  on  to  Kabul ; 
and  there,  on  the  scene  of  Elphinstone's  humilia- 
tion, meting  out  condign  punishment  to  Mahomed 
AkbarKhan. 

Meanwhile  the  Af  ridis  had  been  very  much  occupied 
in  preparing  a  welcome  after  their  kind.  As  at 
Jagdalak,  it  took  the  form  of  a  barrier  within  the 
mouth  of  the  pass,  where  they  counted  on  throwing 
the  whole  column  into  confusion  and  reaping  a  fine 
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harvest.  But  the  British  General,  being  very  wide 
awake,  had  discovered  their  plan — ^and  laid  his  own 
accordingly. 

There  was  little  sleep  that  n  ght  either  for  him  or 
his  senior  officers.  They  merely  lay  down  beside  their 
arms  and  waited  for  the  small  hour  that  would  set 
them  free  to  act — ^at  last.  Between  the  clangour  of 
camp  bells,  proc  aiming  the  time,  loomed  great 
chasEns  of  silence,  till  at  last  they  proclaimed  two  of 
the  morning . — and  there  followed  the  subdued  hum  of 
an  army  waking  to  life. 

AU  was  done  swiftly  and  silently  as  might  be.  The 
General's  order  had  been  stringent:  "No  fires  to  be 
lighted,  no  drums  to  beat,  no  bugles  to  sound**;  and 
soon  after  half-past  two  he  made  his  way  to  Law- 
rence 's  tent,  that  they  might  set  out  together.  There 
he  found  his  fiery  gunner  sitting  up  in  bed,  pale  as  a 
ghost  and  deadly  sick,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  incipi- 
ent cholera.  Grieved  and  dismayed  though  he  was, 
Pollock  could  do  no  more  than  speak  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  and  hurry  away,  scarcely  expecting 
to  see  Lawrence  alive  again. 

But  soon  practical  matters  claimed  his  whole 
attention.  Long  before  the  appointed  hour  every 
unit  of  that  well-organised  army  was  in  its  place, 
moving  stealthily  forward,  in  the  chill  of  earliest 
morning,  through  two  miles  of  stony  hillocks  that 
swell  gradually  into  the  jagged  hills  set  about  the 
entrance  of  the  Khyber  Pass. 

The  General's  ponderous  centre  column,  with  its 
endless  camels,  its  precious  convoy  of  stores,  ammuni- 
tion and  treasure  for  Jaldlabad,  was  fianked  by  mobile 
cohunns  of  Light  Infantry,  told  off  to  crown  the 
heights;  and  although  the  sound  of  their  going  was 
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hushed  to  the  utmost,  no  precautions  could  still  the 
dank  of  scabbards,  the  crashing  of  gun-wheels,  or 
the  clink  of  horseshoes  on  stone.  But  the  Khyberis 
slept  sound,  secure  in  their  reliance  on  British  stu- 
pidity, and  all  unwitting  that  here  was  a  General  of 
another  quality;  while  the  troops,  as  is  their  way, 
reflected  the  spirit  of  their  leader. 

As  for  the  sepoys,  they  were  changed  men.  Pol- 
lock 's  personal  encouragement,  his  careful  attention  to 
detail,  had  aroused,  first,  confidence  in  him,  then 
confidence  in  themselves.  It  needed  but  one  signal 
victory  to  complete  the  cure. 

Arrived  at  the  black  chasm  between  the  cliffs,  the 
main  coltunn  halted,  while  the  flanking  parties, 
British  and  native,  scrambled  like  hill-goats  up  masses 
of  rock  that,  on  the  right  hand,  seemed  to  defy  the 
most  adventurous.  But  gallant  Colonel  Taylor,  of 
the  9th  Foot,  was  not  to  be  baulked  of  his  purpose, 
and  stealing  unseen  round  the  base  of  the  heights,  he 
lighted  on  a  practicable  path.  Up  and  on  he  sped, 
closely  followed  by  his  men;  and  they  again  by  sepoys 
and  Ferris 's  Jezailchis — a,  splendid  corps.  Afridi 
pickets  were  startled  out  of  sleep;  and  their  wild- 
cat yell  soon  told  anxious  listeners  below  that  on  both 
sides  the  skirmishers  were  hotly  engaged. 

While  the  valiant  struggle  went  forward  above,  the 
guns  were  ordered  into  position;  and  Pollock,  watching 
their  movements  in  the  dim  light,  suddenly  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  looked  again.  The  General's  mind  was 
of  a  pedestrian  order,  not  given  to  belief  in  ghosts; 
but  the  long  lean  figure  on  horseback,  cantering  here 
and  there,  helping  Captain  Alexander  with  the  guns, 
was  unmistakably  that  of  the  man  he  had  given  up 
for  lost  not  two  hours  ago. 
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While  astonishment  still  held  him,  Lawrence 
cantered  up  and  touched  his  hat,  his  face  still  grey  as 
death,  but  his  eyes  alight;  his  indomitable  spirit 
triumphing  visibly  over  ills  that  wotdd  have  kept  a 
lesser  man  prostrate,  cursing  his  luck. 

Pollock  nodded  approval,  and  Lawrence  galloped 
back  to  his  beloved  guns,  whose  hour  was  at  hand. 

Afridi  tribesmen,  however  resolute,  proved  no 
match  for  British  infantry,  who  drove  them  back  and 
back,  till  the  heights  were  crowned,  and  the  unassail- 
able barrier  taken  in  reverse.  Flying  white  figures 
over  the  hills  proclaimed  the  issue  of  the  fight, — and 
Pollock  knew  that  the  moment  for  advance  had  come. 

Orderly  and  unhindered,  his  centre  column  passed 
between  towering  walls  of  rock  to  the  deserted  barri- 
cade. Young  Becher  with  his  Sappers  tore  a  passage 
through  it.  The  guns,  roaring  approval,  swept  the 
lesser  hills;  and  before  the  sun  was  a  spear's  height 
above  the  peaks,  the  Army  of  Retribution — with  its 
victorious  wings  on  either  side — was  "moving  inch 
by  inch  to  hard  but  certain  victory." 

There  woidd  be  further  resistance,  no  doubt,  at 
AU  Musjid,  where  Sultan  Jan  awaited  them  with  a 
couple  of  British  guns;  but  Henry  Lawrence,  returning 
that  night  to  Peshawur,  consoled  his  heavy  heart  with 
the  thought  that,  though  he  would  not  be  there  to 
see,  all  must  surely  go  well  with  an  army  so  perfectly 
organised,  so  coolly  and  wisely  led. 
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That  awful  winter  of  1 841 ,  with  its  indelible  memories 
of  bloodshed  and  disgrace,  its  phenomenal  snowfall 
and  earthquake,  had  given  place  to  an  early  spring. 
By  the  9th  of  April  all  the  valleys  of  Afghanistan  were 
alight  and  alive  with  white  flashes  of  fruit  blossom, 
with  the  gleam  of  young  green,  and  the  laughter  of 
torrents  let  loose.  Boughs  of  the  wild  almond  were 
already  a-blush.  Tulips,  iris,  and  narcissi  lit  up  the 
stony  foothills  like  many-coloured  lamps;  and  whiflEs 
of  delicate  scent,  as  if  from  a  bed  of  violets  and  wall- 
flowers, announced  that  somewhere  the  Persian  iris 
was  in  bloom. 

But  to  the  handful  of  British  prisoners  at  Budiabad* 
fenced  in  by  thirty-foot  walls  of  mud  and  stone,  April 
was  even  as  February  and  March,  except  that  the 
sun  grew  daily  stronger  and  the  sky  bluer,  whenever 
the  heavy  spring  rains  gave  either  a  fair  chance  of 
self-assertion. 

March  had  brought  only  two  events  of  any  import- 
ance to  those  who  waited  patiently  for  some  dim 
prospect  of  release.  On  the  14th,  Mrs.  Boyd  had 
presented  her  husband  with  a  daughter  and  Akbar 
with  an  additional  ''female  captive";  and  about  the 
same  time  a  stir  had  been  created  among  the  men 
by  an  announcement,  made  privately  to  Captain 
Johnson,  that,  for  a  trifling  consideration  of  two  lakhs, 
Mahomed  Shah  Khan  would  be  willing  to  give  them  up. 
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Johnson,  overjoyed,  had  promptly  convened  a 
meeting  to  consider  a  proposal  so  tempting  that  he 
and  some  others  were  for  accepting  it  out  of  hand. 

But  Eldred  Pottinger  set  his  face  against  any 
further  enriching  of  Afghan  chiefs,  at  the  expense  of 
Government,  for  the  mere  saving  of  their  own  skins. 
Many  disagreed  with  him;  and  finally,  the  question 
was  referred  to  Macgregor  for  fuller  consideration. 
Macgregor  might  do  what  he  would;  Pottinger  had 
suffered  more  than  enough  from  fathering  that  which 
he  disapproved.  He  who  had  once  been  ardent, 
hopeful,  and  fiery,  now  seemed  daily  more  withdrawn 
into  himself.  His  face,  graver,  sadder,  more  resolute 
than  of  old,  yet  showed  no  line  nor  hint  of  bitterness; 
a  weed  that  could  never  flourish  in  such  soil. 

But  though  he  wotdd  not  countenance  bribing 
Mahomed  Shah,  none  longed  more  than  he  to  shake 
the  dust  of  Afghanistan  from  his  feet,  its  grim  associa- 
tions out  of  his  soul.  It  was  his  hope  that  if  Pollock 
won  through  to  Jaldlabad,  he  might  persuade  Akbar 
to  negotiate  a  full  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  so  lift 
the  whole  transaction  to  a  more  dignified  political 
level.  For  the  present,  so  far  as  they  knew,  Pollock 
was  tied  by  the  leg  at  Peshawur,  and  Akbar  still  hope- 
ful of  setting  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  Sale. 

Not  long  after  the  refusal  of  Mahomed  Shah's 
offer,  it  was  nunoured  that  Akbar  lay  raging  in  his 
tent  with  two  wotmds;  one  received  in  fair  fight,  the 
other  an  accident,  which  he  refused  to  credit  as  such. 
Remembering  always  those  ill-advised  machinations 
at  Kabul,  he  suspected  that  Macgregor  had  bribed 
his  attendant  to  let  off  a  matchlock  "by  accident  on 
purpose  " ;  and  vented  his  wrath,  as  is  the  way  of  man, 
on  those  nearest  to  him — the  prisoners  at  Budiabad. 
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Their  friendly  custodian  was  replaced  by  a  gaunt, 
savage-looking  Ghilzai,  of  whom  they  augured  ill, 
since  he  began  by  abusing  his  predecessor  for  a 
swindler  and  a  thief. 

But  so  far  the  new  broom  had  behaved  himself 
seemly;  and  his  charges,  in  a  rough  fashion,  had  begun 
to  make  themselves  more  comfortable.  They  slept 
on  charpoys  and  sat  upon  stools;  and  a  few  mat-sheds 
put  up  in  the  courtyard  lessened  overcrowding  in  the 
rooms.  Earthquakes  were  still  incessant,  but  they 
had  become  hardened,  and  no  after-shocks  rivalled 
the  first. 

Now,  with  April,  came  hints  of  stirrings  other  than 
the  uprush  of  new  life  in  orchard  and  field.  All 
through  the  first  week  their  nerves  were  kept  on  edge 
by  rumours  so  wild,  so  conflicting,  that  they  knew 
not  what  to  believe.  One  day  Sultan  J4n  was  re- 
ported on  his  way  to  oppose  Pollock  with  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  prisoners  were  warned  that  at  any 
moment  they  might  be  packed  off  to  Kafiristan. 
Another  day  they  were  told  that  Mahomed  Akbar 
had  withdrawn  his  outposts,  and  liberty  for  all  was 
near  at  hand.  Again  a  few  days,  and  their  head 
gaoler,  DOst  Mahomed  the  yoimger,  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Kabul,  bringing  word  of  serious  commotion 
in  the  city,  and  a  report  that  Shah  Shuja  had  been 
murdered  by  a  son  of  Nawab  Zemdn  Khan. 

On  the  7th  Lady  Sale  closed  her  entry  with  the 
words:  "We  know  of  a  truth  that  the  Afghans  are 
burnishing  up  their  arms.  .  .  .  Our  force  is  reported 
to  have  reached  Jaldlabad.  Ottr  guards  are  all  on 
the  alert.  A  report  that  Akbar  is  killed;  another, 
that  he  has  fled  to  Gandamak.  Our  broken  towers 
are  manned  and  thirteen  men  added  to  our  guard/' 
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On  the  8th:  "The  first  news  this  morning  is  that 
Mahomed  Shah  has  been  here  during  the  night  and 
removed  his  family  from  the  valley.  It  is  still  re- 
ported that  Akbar  is  dead." 

With  every  hour  suspense  grew  and  deepened.  All 
were  utterly  at  a  loss  not  only  what  to  believe,  but 
what  to  hope.  Akbar  might  be  cruel  and  treacherous ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  had  used  them  well.  His  death 
would  leave  them  to  be  fought  over  by  squabbling 
chiefs,  and  probably  won  by  Mahomed  Shah  Khan, 
beside  whom  Akbar  was  an  angel  of  light. 

Suddenly  the  oppression  of  ignorance  was  dispelled 
by  news — glorious  news!  Sale  and  his  garrison,  it 
was  said,  had  wrought  their  own  deliverance.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  all  troops  in  the  town  had 
turned  out,  taken  Akbar  by  surprise,  and  in  two  hours 
had  captured  his  camp,  his  guns,  and  most  of  his 
private  property.  Victory  had  been  signal  and  com- 
plete; but  neither  Akbar  nor  Mahomed  Shah  were 
killed.  Both  were  reported  to  be  well  on  their  way  to 
Budiabad^ — ^with  what  intent,  who  could  tell?  The 
thrill  of  pride  and  joy  was  poisoned  by  the  secret  fear 
that  the  lives  of  them  and  their  children  might  be 
exacted  as  the  price  of  victory. 

All  day  they  waited,  wondering,  sick  with  suspense; 
avoiding  the  one  subject,  yet  unable  to  talk  or  think 
of  an3rthing  else.  Many  believed  that  Sale  must 
surely  push  on  at  once  to  their  rescue,  thereby  making 
his  tritunph  complete,  and  covering  his  garrison  with 
glory.  Towards  evening  a  small  crowd  gathered  on 
the  ramparts,  where  they  remained  till  dusk,  straining 
their  eyes  for  the  gleam  of  bayonets  that  would  flash 
the  message:    "All  'swell!" 

There  came  no  gleam  to  cheer  them;  and  another 
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night  of  stispense  dragged  its  weary  length  over  their 
heads.  Impossible  to  keep  away  from  the  ramparts 
next  morning:  but  though  the  road  was  dear,  Sale 
came  not,  and  all  day  long  suspense  consumed  them. 
Nor  was  it  sensibly  allayed  by  the  behaviour  of  their 
keeper  and  his  men.  "Our  guard,  "wrote  Johnson,  "ap- 
pear very  mysterious,  group  together,  talk  in  whispers. 
.  ,  .  Towards  afternoon  we  asked  several  of  them 
who  had  always  been  kind  to  us — what  would  be- 
come of  us.  They  shook  their  heads  and  said :  *  You 
are  in  the  hands  of  God. '  A  frightful  stillness  seemed 
to  prevail.  By  degrees  we  began  to  hear  fearful 
rumours  that  we  were  all  to  be  massacred  at  sunset 
.  .  .  and  knowing  the  revengeful  temper  of  Afghans, 
nothing  appeared  more  probable.  Our  anxiety  and 
suspense  increased  as  the  day  wore  on." 

At  sunset  came  Mahomed  Shah  with  an  armed 
following;  and  the  fashion  of  his  greeting  raised  their 
spirits  many  degrees.  They  all  sat  down  together, 
and  he  spoke  without  rancour  of  Akbar's  defeat, 
bidding  them  prepare  for  an  early  start  next  morning. 
Not  a  word  as  to  their  destination;  and  again  anxiety 
laid  a  cold  hand  upon  their  hearts.  For  cdeven  weeks 
that  fort  of  Budiabad  had  been  to  them  a  city  of 
refuge,  comfortless,  yet  secure;  and  now — ^the  road 
again,  with  its  dangers  and  discomforts:  which  road, 
and  whither? 

None  ventured  to  ask ;  but  on  rising  to  go,  Mahomed 
Shah  signified  a  wish  for  private  talk  with  Pottinger 
and  Lawrence.  Both  men  went  out  with  him,  and 
to  them  he  confessed  that  the  rout  had  been  complete ; 
that  the  defeated  chiefs  had  urged  a  massacre  of  all 
British  captives;  but  Akbar  had  flatly  refused,  and 
had  resolved  merely  to  move  farther  out  of  reach. 
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In  vain  they  proposed  that,  instead,  he  should  take 
them  straight  to  Jaldlabad  and  make  his  own  terms 
with  Sale.  He — the  father-in-law  of  Akbar?  Im- 
possible! They  must  follow  the  Sirdar's  forttmes; 
and  at  an  early  hour  all  must  be  prepared  to  start 
for  the  hills. 

They  were  so  prepared.  Few  save  Lawrence,  Lady 
Macnaghten,  and  Lady  Sale  had  any  possessions 
worth  packing;  and  Mahomed  Shah — ^lest  they  be 
hampered  with  superfluous  baggage — considerately 
appropriated  what  little  they  possessed. 

In  spite  of  heated  remonstrance  from  Lawrence, 
his  boxes  were  ransacked,  and  he  himself  relieved  of 
his  epatdettes,  pouch,  and  belt.  As  for  Lady  Mac- 
naghten, her  trunks  and  person  yielded  treasure 
tmtold.  With  jealous  care  she  had  so  far  guarded 
her  shawls  and  jewellery;  the  last  valued  at  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  and  her  feelings  may  be  imagined 
when  Mahomed  Shah,  having  helped  himself  to  the 
costliest  wraps,  made  tender  inquiry  after  the  other 
valuables,  whose  whereabouts  he  shrewdly  guessed. 

Denial  or  resistance  were  worse  than  useless.  The 
jewels  were  produced:  and  Mahomed  Shah  gloated 
tmblushingly. 

Lady  Sale  proved  no  such  gold-mine.  "My  chest 
of  drawers,"  said  she,  "they  took  possession  of  with 
great  glee.  I  left  some  rubbish  in  them  and  some 
small  bottles.  I  hope  the  Afghans  will  try  their 
contents  and  find  them  efficacious:  one  contained 
nitric  add,  and  the  other  a  strong  solution  of  lunar 
caustic!" 

The  men,  having  little  else,  were  deprived  of  their 
horses  and  given  yabus  on  the  plea  of  precaution 
against  any  attempt  at  escape.    For  the  women  and 
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children,  the  sick  General  and  Bygrave,  no  choice 
but  camel  panniers;  and  to  the  discomfort  of  these 
was  added  the  reminder  of  horrors  that  all  had  vainly 
striven  to  forget. 

The  private  soldiers — except  Elphinstone's  two 
servants,  Miller  and  Moore — ^were  left  behind,  with 
the  promise  that  they  should  be  released  whenever 
ransom  was  forthcoming. 

It  was  noon  before  the  cumbersome  procession — 
with  its  escort  of  fifty  Afghan  horse  and  foot — ^was 
well  under  way;  and  they  had  barely  covered  four 
miles  when  those  behind  called  a  halt. 

"What  next?"  was  the  question  that  knocked  at 
the  hearts  of  all :  and  lo,  from  the  south  came  a  horse- 
man at  full  gallop,  waving  his  unwound  ttirban  and 
shouting  in  Persian:  '^Shahbashl  War  is  at  an  end! 
The  Peringhi  army  has  been  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
Khyber.  All  their  guns  and  treasure  taken  by  Sultan 
J4n!" 

With  a  yeU  of  joy  the  Afghan  escort  wheeled  about, 
brandishing  their  sabres  in  a  fashion  so  threatening 
that  Lawrence,  for  one  awful  moment,  anticipated 
the  massacre  of  all.  But  the  moment  passed;  the 
excitement  subsided;  and  the  story  of  Pollock's  dis- 
comfiture, in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Pass,  was 
graphically  told  for  the  humbling  of  those  who  had 
the  arrogance  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  spite  of  all. 

To  that  tale  the  English  Ofiicers  listened  first  with 
blank  incredulity,  tl^n  with  stunned  dismay;  their 
last  shred  of  doubt  dispelled  by  an  order  to  face  about 
and  march  back  to  the  fort.  There — ^with  what 
revulsion  of  feeling  who  can  imagine — ^they  learned 
the  truth  from  Mahomed  Shah.  General  Pollock 
had  not  been  beaten  back.    He  had  forced  the  Khy- 
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ber,  with  little  loss,  and  was  marching  in  triumph  on 
Jaldlabad.  They  also  learned  the  reason  of  their 
abrupt  return.  So  heated  had  been  the  dispute  among 
the  chiefs  as  to  their  disposal,  that  Akbar — ^fearing 
they  might  be  seized  on  the  march — had  thought  it 
better  to  change  the  known  day  of  their  departure. 
No  need  to  unpack,  as  they  wotdd  probably  start  the 
next  day:  the  which  they  did,  in  higher  spirits  by  far: 
though  even  now  they  knew  not  whither  they  went. 

The  mere  movement,  exercise  and  fresh  air,  the 
radiant  patches  of  cultivation,  gleaming  like  jewels 
in  the  harsh  setting  of  rock  and  cliff,  lifted  the  hearts 
of  all  and  quickened  the  blood  in  their  veins. 

At  the  twelfth  mile  they  halted  and  found  three 
tents  pitched  for  them  near  the  river,  in  a  meadow 
bright  with  mosaic  patches  of  gentian,  forget-me-not, 
campion,  and  cranes'  bill — ^flowers  poignantly  elo- 
quent of  Home. 

And  everywhere,  in  tragic  contrast  to  earth's 
renewal  of  her  ancient  raptmre,  havoc  wrought  by  her 
upheaval  met  the  eye.  Not  a  fort  was  entire;  very 
few  habitable;  most  of  them  masses  of  ruins.  A  few 
hundred  yards  from  their  own  camp  they  had  passed 
the  great  Akbar,  sitting  at  the  roadside  in  his  palan- 
quin ;  his  face  pale  and  downcast,  his  arm  in  a  sling; 
another  Akbar  altogether  than  the  man  who  had  left 
them  in  February  boasting  that  he  would  soon  rettun 
with  more  fish  in  his  net. 

Bowing  courteously  to  all  as  they  passed,  he  had 
beckoned  to  Lawrence,  for  whom  his  friendly  feeling 
never  wavered:  To  him  he  spoke  in  a  free  and 
soldierly  manner  of  Sale's  victory,  and  the  gallant 
bearing  of  his  men.  ''They  would  have  taken  me, 
Lawrence   Sahib,"   he  added   smiling,    "had   their 
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General  only  followed  me  a  few  miles  farther.  For  I 
was  long  detained  on  the  river  bank  by  the  making 
of  a  raft.  But  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  I  shall 
fall  into  your  hands !" 

Truly  a  strange  and  remarkable  character,  this 
fiery  yotmg  Barakzai: — ^a  singular  mixture  of  savage 
cruelty  and  almost  chivalrous  generosity. 

That  night  it  rained  in  torrents;  and  next  morning, 
when  all  were  ready  to  start,  their  new  keeper — a 
Sikh  Rajah — ^bade  the  unmarried  men  remain  behind. 
Owing  to  the  diflSctdty  of  feeding  so  large  a  party, 
they  were  to  travel  by  another  route.  It  was  the 
order  of  the  Sirdar. 

Order  or  no,  prisoners  or  no,  this  was  more  than  any 
man  among  them  would  endure. 

"Come,  Anderson,"  cried  Lawrence,  "we  *11  tackle 
him  ourselves — you  as  a  husband,  I  as  a  bachelor. 
So  long  as  we  all  hang  together,  they  may  do  what 
they  please." 

To  this  effect  they  harangued  Akbar  when  they 
reached  his  camp.  "Consider,  Sirdar  Sahib,  that 
there  be  several  without  husbands  and  many  father- 
less children,  who  look  to  us  bachelor-folk  for  pro- 
tection and  care." 

Akbar  listened,  not  tmmoved.  "That  is  true,  or  it 
would  not  be  Lawrence  Sahib  who  spoke.  I  had  not 
thought  of  it.  You  and  Troup  may  go  with  the 
women." 

"No,  no.  Sirdar.  Let  us  all  go  together  as  before, 
and  we  will  make  no  trouble,  whatever  may  happen." 

For  a  perceptible  moment  Akbar  hesitated.  His 
favourite  captive  was  not  lightly  to  be  denied. 

"  You  are  a  great  Bahadtir ! "  said  he,  smiling.  "  Let 
it  be  as  you  wish." 
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Lawrence  gave  thanks  in  flowery  Eastern  fashion,  and 
decided  to  make  the  jpiost  of  Akbar  's  generous  mood. 

"One  more  word.  Sirdar  Sahib,  and  I  have  done. 
Think  how  much  greater  in  the  eyes  of  true  men 
would  be  yotir  name  and  fame,  if,  instead  of  dragging 
helpless  women  and  children  about  yotir  rough  country, 
you  should  send  them  aU  direct  to  JaUUabad,  keeping 
only  us  men  in  yotir  power." 

Again  Akbar  listened  with  friendly  attention;  and 
while  he  listened  Mahomed  Shah  sauntered  up, 
scrutinising  one  and  the  other  with  keen  inimical 
eyes.  To  him  Lawrence  repeated  his  demand;  but 
all  hope  of  winning  consent  was  gone. 

"It  is  well  enough  for  these  men  to  speak  thus," 
the  elder  chief  muttered  into  his  beard;  then,  turning 
on  the  officers  a  diabolical  leer:  " But  this  I  tell  you, 
before  God.  So  long  as  there  remains  an  Afghan 
prisoner  in  India  or  a  Feringhi  soldier  in  my  country, 
so  long  will  we  keep  you — men,  women,  and  children, 
all.  When  you  cannot  ride,  you  shall  walk ;  when  you 
cannot  walk,  you  shall  be  dragged;  and  when  you 
cannot  be  dragged,  you  shall  have  your  throats  cut — 
men,  women,  and  children,  a//." 

At  that  Lawrence  swung  round,  indignation  blazing 
in  his  eyes.  "Mahomed  Shah  Khan,  you  call  your- 
self a  chief  and  a  gentleman!  Warriors  do  not  speak 
thus  to  men  whose  hands  are  tied!" 

But  as  he  turned  to  be  gone  Akbar  detained  him 
with  a  compelling  hand.  "Oh,  Lawrence  Sahib,  do 
not  distress  yourself.    He  is  only  trying  you." 

"He  will  do  better  not  to  try  me  in  that  fashion," 
Lawrence  answered,  only  half  appeased;  and,  having 
won  his  main  point,  he  carried  the  glad  news  back  to 
his  waiting  comrades. 
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Their  road  lay  among  low  hills,  over  sandy  soil;  up, 
always  up,  through  stony  ravines,  with  here  and 
there  jewels  of  cultivation  sparkling  in  the  waste. 

Between  the  heavy  spring  showers  the  sun  scorched 
their  backs  and  faces,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the 
ladies  and  invalids.  The  former  all  wore  ttirbans  like 
the  men;  and,  except  for  Lady  Sale,  those  who  rode 
must  sit  astride  with  their  bedding  for  saddle,  and  no 
stirrups.  Mrs.  "Eyre  alone  was  persuaded  to  adopt 
the  btirkha,  and  so  to  travel  in  a  manner  that  appeared 
seemly  to  their  Afghan  guard. 

In  two  days  they  covered  twenty-four  miles;  and 
on  the  third  their  road  zigzagged  up  a  steepy  and 
rocky  incline  to  the  Windy-Back  Pass,  then  dropped 
again  to  the  Kabul  River.  Camels  being  unsafe,  all 
must  ride — ^ladies,  children,  and  the  General ;  Pottinger 
with  DOst  Mahomed  leading  the  way. 

Their  talk  became  so  friendly  and  confidential 
that  Pottinger  tirged  immediate  negotiations  with 
Pollock  on  his  arrival  at  Jaldlabad.  Escape  from 
their  walled  prison  and  news  of  a  double  British  vic- 
tory seemed  to  set  freedom  tantalisingly  within  reach. 
DOst  Mahomed  had  no  quarrel  with  the  suggestion. 
He  would  think  it  over.  In  the  meantime  Pottinger 
Sahib  would  do  well  to  sotmd  the  Sirdar. 

They  found  him  down  by  the  river,  still  in  his 
affable  mood.  Pottinger  was  invited  to  share  his 
raft;  and  once  across  the  river  they  had  a  long  con- 
ference; the  first  of  many,  all  tending  to  one  end.  He 
also  would  think  the  matter  over  and  answer  more 
definitely  when  they  reached  their  present  destina- 
tion— ^Tazin. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  they  encamped  outade 
the  fort  of  Sarubi,  among  meadows  gay  with  spring 
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flowers;  and  great  was  their  relief  when  the  decree 
went  forth  that  here  they  were  to  enjoy  four  days' 
rest  from  the  exhausting  rough  and  tumble  of  the 
road.  Here,  in  this  very  field,  then  buried  under 
three  feet  of  snow — they  had  encamped  three  months 
earlier  on  that  unforgettable  12th  of  January;  and 
here,  on  the  15th  of  April,  they  awaited — ^with  hope 
revived — the  news  that  at  last  an  Army  of  Retribu- 
tion had  joined  forces  with  Sale  at  Jalalabad. 


IX 

On  that  very  day  George  Pollock's  victorious  army 
had  set  up  its  unimposing  array  of  native  tents  within 
seven  miles  of  the  garrison  that  had  so  triumphantly 
achieved  its  own  deliverance;  and  the  spirits  of  the 
said  garrison  were  in  a  state  of  effervescence  only  to  be 
realised  by  men  who  have  endured  and  achieved  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  their  race. 
The  secret  of  their  endurance  and  achievement  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  sentence — mutual  confidence  and 
mutual  esteem  between  oflScers  and  men.  By  this 
outstanding  difference  between  Jaldlabad  and  Kabul, 
was  the  one  siege  rendered  a  memory  of  glory,  as  the 
other  was  a  memory  of  shame. 

Now,  by  God's  blessing,  they  had  weathered  the 
worst;  and,  although  they  hailed  Pollock  joyfully 
from  afar,  it  was  less  as  deliverer  than  as  fellow 
victor,  opportunely  come  to  enhance  their  own 
private  and  personal  glory.  It  was  all  very  human, 
very  natural;  and  if  it  did  seem  a  little  unfa'r  to  the 
General  who  had  wrought  so  zealously  and  been  so 
cruelly  hampered.  Pollock  himself  would  have  been 
the  last  man  to  resent  the  fact. 

Since  the  ist  of  April  the  tide  of  their  affairs  had 
turned  very  completely  in  the  right  direction.  They 
had  opened  the  month  by  a  daring  raid  on  Akbar's 
flocks.  A  party  of  cavalry  had  sallied  forth  and 
swept  in  five  hundred  head.    But  Akbar's  vengeance 
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lagged;  and  five  hundred  sheep,  among  two  thousand, 
went  little  further,  without  miractdous  aid,  than  the 
loaves  and  fishes  in  the  desert  of  Galilee. 

On  the  5th  came  rumours  of  Pollock 's  defeat  in  the 
Khyber.  On  the  6th  Akbar  had  fired  a  salute  in 
honour  of  the  event;  and  Sale's  commanding  oflBcers 
straightway  demanded  leave — ^not  for  the  first  time — 
to  attack  the  Sirdar's  camp  in  force.  All  through 
March  "Fighting  Bob"  had  been  strangely  backward 
in  acting  up  to  the  nickname  of  yoimger  days.  Most 
of  the  sorties  had  been  made  in  his  despite ;  and  on  this 
occasion  his  officers  would  take  no  denial.  Broadfoot, 
wounded  in  March,  was  still  on  the  sick  Ust;  but 
Havelock — ^acting  in  his  place — met  Sale's  objections 
and  irritation  by  producing  a  complete  plan  of  cam- 
paign. Abbott  and  Dennie  had  their  corps  under 
arms,  without  orders.  Backhouse  and  Oldfield  spoke 
their  minds  with  characteristic  freedom;  and  Sale — 
after  thoroughly  losing  his  temper  with  them  all — 
gave  them  their  head,  which  they  would  probably 
have  taken,  whether  or  no. 

Early  next  morning  they  learned  that  the  rumour 
was  fake;  but  the  order  held.  Only  twelve  men  were 
left  to  guard  the  gates,  while  twelve  hundred  camp- 
followers — armed  and  embodied — ^manned  the  walls. 
The  rest  were  out  by  daylight — three  stripling  columns 
led  by  Dennie,  Havelock,  and  Monteath;  Sale,  on 
his  white  charger,  at  the  head  of  all.  One  such 
gallant  exodus  from  Kabul  had  changed  the  whole 
current  of  history. 

The  Afghans — some  six  thousand  of  them — were, 
on  this  great  day,  taken  completely  unawares.  By 
seven  of  the  morning  all  was  over:  the  enemy  in  full 
flight;  Akbar 's  camp  in  flames;  his  stores,  ammuni- 
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tion,  standards,  horses,  and — better  than  all — four 
surrendered  British  guns,  brought  in  triumph  to 
Jaldlabad.  Only  one  event  clouded  that  day  of 
rejoicing — the  death  of  Colonel  Dennie.  For  the  rest, 
their  loss  was  slight,  their  gain  enormous,  their  five 
months'  siege  practically  at  an  end. 

And  now,  on  the  15th,  officers,  righteously  elate, 
flocked  out  to  welcome  the  newcomer^.  Mess  that 
night,  however  rough  and  scanty,  was  a  glorious  meal 
not  soon  forgotten  by  those  present.  The  jokes,  the 
speeches,  the  cross-fire  of  questions  and  congratula- 
tions, the  overflow  of  schoolboy  spirits — that  makes 
the  British  Ofiicer  so  engaging  a  type  of  manhood — 
all  added  their  savour  to  Spartan  fare.  And  there 
was  wine  also,  which  the  Jaldlabad  Ofiicers  had  not 
tasted  since  November. 

Above  all,  it  may  be  imagined  how  the  relieving 
army  chaffed  the  starving  and  beleaguered  garrisoUp 
who  appeared  "in  the  highest  health,  scrupulously 
dean-shaven,  and  dressed  as  neatly  as  if  quartered  in 
an  Indian  cantonment."  Pollock's  oflScers,  by  con- 
trast, seemed  rather  a  collection  of  well-mannered  and 
capable  tramps.  "Owing  to  the  reduction  of  bag- 
gage," wrote  one  of  them,  "our  clothes  were  torn  and 
dirty,  otir  lips  and  faces  burned  and  blistered;  and 
although  the  troops — in  array — made  a  goodly 
show  .  .  .  yet  each  individual  was  in  himself  a 
particularly  shabby-looking  person." 

Yet  those  "shabby-looking  persons,"  under  their 
unassuming  leader,  had  placed  to  their  credit  an 
achievement  worthy  to  rank  with  the  gallant  sortie 
from  Jaldlabad.  With  little  loss  and  signal  success, 
they  had  mastered  the  famous  Khyber  defile,  that 
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had  baffled  all  the  armaments  of  ancient  India,  and 
only  three  years  earlier  had  been  carried  by  force  of 
arms,  for  the  first  time  in  history.  In  July  '39, 
Colonel  Claude  Wade,  with  ten  thousand  mixed 
troops,  had  fought  his  way  through,  and  escorted 
Prince  Timur  up  to  Kabul.  Till  then,  gold  alone 
had  secured  a  passage  through  this,  the  Castle  Gate 
of  Afghanistan;  and  it  remained  for  two  British 
officers — ^Wade  and  Pollock — to  win  through  by  the 
more  forcible  persuasion  of  lead  and  steel,  and  to 
break  the  spell  of  centuries. 

Next  day,  according  to  immemorial  custom,  the 
band  of  the  13th  arrived  to  play  them  into  canton- 
ments. 

More  cheers,  more  shouting  as  they  drew  up;  and 
then — ^a  smile  of  amusement  passed  from  face  to  face. 
For  the  13th — in  a  pure  spirit  of  waggery — turned 
about  and  struck  up  the  beautiful  Jacobite  lament: 
"Eh,  but  ye  Ve  been  lang  acoming!" 

To  that  tune  they  marched  till  they  sighted  the 
walls  of  Jaldlabad,  manned  by  the  whole  garrison. 
The  guns  thundered  a  welcome;  the  troops  shouted  in 
chorus;  again  that  night  mess  was  a  festival  of  con- 
gratulation and  good  cheer  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

One  more  joke  the  13th  perpetrated  while  spirits 
were  still  at  their  highest,  and  all  things  like  to  be 
taken  in  good  part.  Next  morning  there  went  the 
round  of  cantonments  a  notification  to  the  effect  that 
"the  Governor-General  has  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  rendering  thanks  to  General  Pollock  for  his  gallan- 
try and  good  conduct  in  so  firmly  maintaining  his 
post  in  General  Avatabile's  comfortable  house  in 
Peshawur,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  ad- 
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vandng  to  the  rescue  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  in 
Jaldlabad." 

If  the  joke  seemed  a  trifle  ungracious,  it  bred  no 
ill-feeling,  and  was  soon  forgotten.     It  was  hand- 
somely counter-balanced,   also,   by  full   recognition 
that  although  the  Jaldlabad  heroes  had  raised  their 
own  siege.  Pollock's  force  could  still  claim  the  honour 
of  achieving  their  relief.    Without  the  knowledge  of 
that  victorious  army  at  their  back,  Akbar  would 
probably  have  made  a  firmer  stand  and  would  cer- 
tainly   have    returned    again.    Without    Pollock's 
arrival  and  support,  they  themselves  wotdd  have  been 
paraljrsed,  unable  to  advance  or  retreat.    There  was 
no  grudging  or  petty  jealousy  on  this  score.    Abbott 
himself  wrote  to  his  brother:    "Pollock  did  relieve 
Jaldlabad.    Without  him  we  could  have  done  nothing ; 
we  could  not  even  have  retired  without  great  loss." 
And  Sale's  despatch  to  Government  opened  with  a 
clear  statement  of  the  fact. 

But  the  despatch,  reporting  his  own  victory  and 
Akbar 's  flight,  had  sped  on  before  to  Benares,  where 
the  new  Governor-General  was  then  halting  on  his 
way  to  Allahabad;  and  within  a  few  days  of  its 
arrival,  all  India  was  stirred  and  uplifted  by  a  public 
notification  in  Lord  Ellenborough's  best  vein,  extol- 
ling the  exploits  of  that  "illustrious  garrison,"  and 
congratulating  the  army  on  "the  return  of  victory  to 
its  ranks." 

Not  two  weeks  after,  this  handsome  recognition 
was  followed  by  a  "general  order"  approving,  with 
fine  discrimination,  the  services  of  Pollock,  and 
directing  a  donation  of  six  months'  baUa^  to  every 
officer  and  man  under  Sale's  command. 

'Allowances. 
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Here  was  a  Governor-General  who  promised  well, 
so  far  as  the  soldier  was  concerned.  And  the  soldier 
had  great  need  of  encouragement  at  that  critical 
period  of  Indian  history,  when  the  sorrowftd  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Auckland  closed  in  the  piling  of  dis- 
aster on  disaster,  and  the  reins  of  Government  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Ellenborough, — Tory,  yet 
ardent  reformer;  a  statesman  of  brilliant  ability;  a 
soldier  at  heart;  the  very  man  to  reassert  the  ancient 
glory  of  British  arms;  the  great  player  for  the  great 
stage. 

That  simile,  as  applied  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  has 
a  peculiar  fitness.  There  was  an  irrepressible  strain 
of  the  actor  in  his  composition;  a  love  of  the  high- 
sounding  phrase,  the  dramatic  effect;  a  frank  predelic- 
tion  for  the  centre  of  the  stage.  To  such  a  one — 
egoist,  enthusiast  and  patriot — ^no  appointment  could 
have  been  more  welcome;  and  to  India,  in  her  hour 
of  di£Sculty,  it  was  welcome  no  less.  Reports  of  his 
energy  and  firmness  had  sped  on  before  him;  and  his 
advent  had  been  hailed  as  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
day. 

Yet,  since  his  arrival  in  February,  there  had  arisen, 
here  and  there,  a  lurking  suspicion  that  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  might  prove  too  complete,  after  all. 
No  lack  of  confidence  here ;  but  an  airy  self-sufficiency, 
a  bombastic  vein  of  talk,  an  excitable  temper;  in  fine, 
"  a  man  of  genius,  whose  love  of  mere  effect  often  made 
him  seem  like  a  quack." 

In  Lord  Ellenborough,  as  statesman,  and  above  all 
as  Governor-General  of  India,  this  not  uncommon 
blending  was  sometimes  startlingly  apparent.  For 
him,  "life  arranged  itself  as  a  superb  and  showy 
pageant,  in  which  he  would  fain  form  the  central 
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figure."  Yet,  beneath  these  superficial  posttuings, 
those  who  became  his  friends  discovered  ''a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  full  of  generous  impulses,  of  patriot- 
ism, and  soldierly  feeling."  Unhappily  for  himself 
and  others,  the  man's  real  earnestness  and  fervid 
imagination  were  not  leavened  by  the  saving  grace 
of  humour — a  lack  more  disastrous  to  character  than 
it  looks  on  paper.  Hence  the  streak  of  prejudice  and 
partiality  that  warped,  too  often,  his  naturally  sound 
judgment  of  men  and  things. 

Such — ^roughly  estimated — ^was  the  man  who  took 
over  the  reins  of  Government  at  the  height  of  a  crisis 
more  formidable  than  even  the  far-seeing  recognised 
at  the  time.  Prom  his  first  public  proclamation 
Anglo-Indians  had  hoped  great  things;  a  proclama- 
tion combining  the  large  vision  of  the  statesman  with 
the  energy  and  resolution  of  the  soldier. — ^in  effect, 
Lord  Ellenborough  at  his  best.  And  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  it  may  aptly  be  said — as  of  the  "little  girl" 
with  "the  curl" — ^that  when  he  was  good,  he  was 
very,  very  good,  and  when  he  was  bad  he  was 
horrid. 

Certainly  that  first  Afghan  proclamation  satisfied 
all  grades.  In  it  the  Governor-General  recognised 
that  any  future  course  of  action  "must  rest  solely  on 
military  considerations  and  have  regard  ...  to  the 
security  of  our  troops  in  the  field  .  .  .  and  finally  to 
the  establishment  of  our  military  reputation  by  the 
infliction  of  some  signal  and  decisive  blow  on  the 
Afghans,  which  may  make  it  appear  that  we  have 
the  power  to  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  commit 
atrocities  and  violate  their  faith.  ..."  Better  still, 
his  Lordship  perceived  the  obvious  advantage  of 
re-occupying  Kabul  "even  for  a  week";  and  short  of 
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this  so  man  across  the  Indus  would  consider  the  stain 
wiped  out,  the  wholesale  slaughter  avenged. 

So  much  for  soldiers,  impatient  to  advance.  But 
with  this  decree  there  went  forth  another,  equally 
wise  in  its  essence;  though  unhappily — owing  to  Lord 
EUenborough's  violent  prejudice  against  a  fine 
service — it  led  to  unjust,  indiscriminate  detraction  of 
Politicals  in  general  and  of  the  Afghan  Political  in 
particular. 

That  the  hampering  of  soldiers  by  civil  authority 
had  wrought  much  evil  in  Afghanistan  was  recognised 
throughout  India;  and  to  Lord  EUenborough  fell  the 
congenial  task  of  reparation.  With  a  stroke  of  his 
pen,  he  beheaded  political  power  at  the  seat  of  war; 
abolished  the  number  of  assistants  and  reduced  the 
salaries  of  those  that  remained  to  bare  military  pay 
and  allowances.  Behind  this  seeming  injustice  lay 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Army,  which  undoubtedly 
suffered  from  the  fact  that  political  employ  was 
absorbing  all  its  best  men;  so  that  officers  of  any  dis- 
tinction felt  it  almost  a  hardship  to  be  left  with  their 
regiments.  It  is  always  thus  when  a  country  is  in 
the  making;  for  the  simple  reason  that  that  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  the  soldier-dvilian,  is  supremely  the 
right  man  for  such  work.  Lord  EUenborough  him- 
self— ^for  all  his  unreasoning  prejudice — ^tacitly  re- 
cognised this  fact  when  the  two  soldiers,  whom  he 
delighted  to  honour,  were  rewarded,  not  with  high 
command,  but  with  posts  of  political  importance. 

In  the  meantime  it  pleased  him  to  assume  that 
"luxurious  Politicals,  as  they  are  called,  do  not  make 
hardy  soldiers";  to  denounce  men  like  Outram  and 
George  Clerk — ^without  any  personal  knowledge  of 
either — as  meddlesome  amateurs;  to  write  of  Henry 
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Lawrence  and  Macgregor  as  "hare-brained  and 
foolish  yoting  men." 

Wherefore  Nott  and  Pollock,  greatly  to  their 
satisfaction,  found  themselves  in  supreme  oommand 
of  their  respective  divisions;  and  the  "Politicals," 
to  do  them  justice,  stepped  down  from  their  pedestals 
with  a  remarkably  good  grace.  That  stirring  pro- 
clamation with  its  resolve  to  inflict  "some  signal  and 
decisive  blow"  atoned  for  much  in  the  eyes  of  men 
who,  for  the  most  part,  were  genuine  soldiers,  both  in 
character  and  experience. 

But  that  first  proclamation  contained  yet  another 
notable  sentence:  "In  war,  reputation  is  strength; 
but  reputation  is  lost  by  the  rash  exposure  of  the 
most  gallant  troops  under  drctmistances  that  render 
defeat  more  probable  than  victory."  And  now,  as 
time  went  on,  Lord  Ellenborough  showed  an  increas- 
ing disposition  to  dwell  on  the  second  half  of  that 
sentence  rather  than  the  first. 

To  men  on  the  spot,  the  least  sign  of  hesitation  to 
advance  would  naturally  seem  criminal.  They  had 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  Afghans,  and 
of  the  troops  tmder  their  own  command.  But  to  a 
Governor-General  the  Afghan  question — though  para- 
motmt  at  the  moment — ^was  but  one  of  several  others 
urgently  demanding  consideration.  With  a  war  in 
China,  a  Madras  army  openly  discontented,  antagon- 
istic Sikhs,  and  Sindh  on  the  verge  of  rebellion,  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  a  difficult  hand  to  play,  quite  apart 
from  the  incidental  problem  of  regaining  lost  prestige 
beyond  the  Indus.  He  must  needs  give  due  weight 
to  the  fact  that  "behind  Nott  lay  the  army  of  Sindh, 
and  behind  Pollock  the  army  of  the  Sikhs."  The 
slightest  reverse  wind  would  blow  the  spark  of  rebellion 
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to  flame :  and  the  rise  of  those  two  armies  in  1842  would 
have  meant  the  destruction  of  every  British  soldier 
beyond  the  Indus.  "The  military  position  was  an 
utterly  false  one,  and  Lord  EUenborough  knew  it." 
He  knew,  too,  that  the  loss  of  another  army  in 
Afghanistan  might  mean  the  loss  of  India  itself. 

These  were  thoughts  calculated  to  shake  the 
strongest  mind;  and,  in  addition,  news  of  two  reverses 
had  lately  come  to  hand.  General  England,  marching 
up  to  join  Nott,  had  been  forced  to  fall  back  on  Quetta. 
Ghazni,  after  rentiaining  in  a  state  of  siege  since 
December,  had  been  surrendered  by  Colonel  Palmer, 
and  its  force  massacred,  save  for  a  few  who  remained 
as  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  its  chief.  Finally,  Lord 
EUenborough,  for  several  months,  mistrusted  both 
his  Generals  at  the  front. 

Restdt — on  the  19th  of  April  his  Lordship's  secre- 
tary wrote  to  Nott,  bidding  him  draw  off  the  garrison 
of  Khelat-i-Ghilzai,  evacuate  Kandahar,  and  hold 
Quetta  imtil  the  season  should  enable  him  to  fall  back 
on  Sukkur.  Pollock  was  similarly  ordered  to  fall 
back  on  Peshawur,  if  this  could  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  health  of  his  troops.  In  EUenborough 's 
opinion  only  three  considerations  would  justify  him 
in  delaying  his  withdrawal;  negotiations,  almost 
completed,  for  release  of  the  prisoners;  a  Ughtly 
equipped  force,  already  out  for  their  rescue;  or  a 
force  from  Kabul  marching  on  Jaldlabad.  He  did  not 
reconmiend  delay  for  the  prisoners  unless  actuaUy  on 
their  way,  and  he  aUuded  only  to  those  at  Budiabad. 
Those  at  Kabul  he  did  not  think  could  be  saved  "by 
any  treaty  or  agreement  made  tmder  existing  drctun- 
stances  at  JaUlabad." 

And  even  whUe  these  tmwelcome  orders  sped  north- 
as 
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ward,  Mr.  Clerk — the  "meddlesome  amateur" — 
was  submitting  to  the  Governor-General  his  uncalled- 
for  opinion  that,  "Major  General  Pollock  is  now  in  a 
position  to  judge  how  to  act  impressively  on  the 
Afghan  nation  for  the  recovery  of  our  fame.  But  to 
produce  the  proper  signal  effect  on  India,  the  city  of 
Cabul  should  be  laid  in  ruins  by  a  British  force." 

With  such  contrary  winds  of  doctrine  blowing  this 
way  and  that,  who  could  hazard  a  guess  what  the 
end  would  be? 


General  Elphinstone — most  hapless  favourite  of 
fortune — ^was  dying.  For  weeks  Dr.  Magrath  had 
despaired  of  his  recovery,  but  by  now  the  end  was  a 
matter  of  days.  Those  who  loved  him  could  not, 
for  his  sake,  wish  otherwise,  and  the  old  man  himself 
prayed  frankly  for  the  relief  of  death.  Mortal  illness 
and  an  tmhealed  wotmd  were  as  nothing  to  the  haunt- 
ing horrors  that  came  back  upon  him  afresh  with  his 
return  to  scenes  he  had  hoped  never  to  set  eyes  on 
again.  But  even  this  last  mercy  was  denied  him; 
and  on  that  same  19th  of  April — ^when  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  despatching  the  withdrawal  order  that 
looked  very  like  abandonment  of  their  cause — the 
prisoners  marched,  through  drenching  rain,  from 
Sarubi  to  Mahomed  Khan 's  fort  at  Tazfn. 

Here,  with  the  exception  of  Elphinstone  and  Pot- 
tinger,  they  slept  herded  together  like  sheep  in  a 
pen.  "We  stretched  ourselves  on  the  numdahs/* 
wrote  Lady  Sale,  "in  our  still  wet  clothes.  In  the 
night  I  began  shivering  again  with  fever,  and  Captain 
Anderson,  my  nearest  bedmate,  covered  me  with  a 
doak  that  soon  imparted  warmth.  We  slept,  large 
and  small,  thirty-four  in  a  room  fifteen  feet  by 
twelve;  and  we  lay  on  the  floor  literally  packed  to- 
gether, with  a  wood-fire  in  the  centre  and  pine-torches 
for  candles." 

Pottinger,  closeted  with  Akbar,  seized  the  op- 
483 
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portunity  to  press  still  more  urgently  the  wisdom  of 
coming  to  terms  with  Pollock  and  thus  avoiding 
further  hostilities,  for  which  Akbar's  people  seemed 
little  inclined  since  their  thrashing  on  the  7th. 

**I  very  much  doubt,"  he  added  with  a  significant 
look,  "whether  General  Pollock  will  consent  to  treat 
unless  you  prove  your  sincerity  by  restoring  the  women 
and  children,  whom  it  is  against  custom  and  common 
chivalry  to  drag  about  the  country  like  this.  Your 
own  women  and  children  suffer  no  such  indignity,  as 
you  very  well  know,  whatever  lies  may  have  been 
told  you  on  the  subject." 

The  Sirdar  looked  obstinate.  "Lies  or  no,  those 
about  me  believe  them,  and  I  am  not  so  sure " 

"Sirdar  Sahib,  such  talk  is  wasted  on  me,"  Pottin- 
ger  broke  in  abruptly.  "  You  know — and  /  know. 
It  is  enough.  Why  not  send  an  officer  f .  om  here  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Jaldlabad,  and  discover  what  is  the 
new  General's  countenance  towards  you.  I  m)rself 
would  write  to  him  on  your  behalf;  and  I  would  stake 
my  life  on  it  that  any  officer  you  choose  to  send  will 
return.  There  now — that  is  a  common-sense  proposal, 
fair  to  both  sides." 

"Yes — ^yes;  it  is  fair  enough,"  Akbar  admitted 
grudgingly.     "I  will  think  of  it." 

And  with  that  for  the  moment  Pottinger  had  to 
rest  content.  But  the  blessed  possibility  of  action 
had  re-awakened  the  persistence  that  was  a  basic  ele- 
ment of  his  character,  and  there  would  be  no  peace 
for  Akbar  till  Eldred  Pottinger  had  his  way. 

Next  morning  Emily  Eyre  begged  an  empty  cow- 
shed for  herself  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Waller;  and 
before  evening  Akbar's  guests  were  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  another  little  girl  whom  her  mother  decided 
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to  christen  Tazina,  after  the  Valley  of  Trouble,  in 
which  she  was  bom. 

The  Sirdar,  on  hearing  of  the  event,  laughed  good- 
humouredly.  ''Wahl  Wahl  The  better  for  me! 
The  more  of  you  the  larger  my  ransom!" 

But  for  all  his  smiling,  he  had  never  been  quite  his 
jovial  self  since  the  day  of  defeat.  He  was  ill.  The 
wound  in  his  arm  did  not  heal.  The  chiefs  were 
enraged  at  his  refusal  to  kill  all  prisoners.  The  fac- 
tion against  him  in  Kabul,  headed  by  Zemdn  Khan, 
was  fast  gaining  strength;  while  his  own  followers 
seemed  to  be  dwindling  away. 

On  the  2 1  St  came  an  alarming  rumour  that  Futteh 
Jung  (son  of  the  murdered  Shah)  had  planned  a 
joint  attack  on  Tazin  Fort,  with  a  party  from  Jalfi- 
labad,  who  were  to  attempt  a  rescue;  and  Akbar, 
fearful  of  losing  his  treasures,  ordered  their  imme- 
diate removal  into  the  higher  valley  of  Zjandeh.  Only 
the  Eyres  and  Wallers,  Pottinger  and  Mackenzie, 
Elphinstone  and  Magrath  were  allowed  to  remain. 
For  that  matter  of  the  secret  mission  was  working  in 
Akbar 's  mind;  and,  the  rest  being  gone,  he  announced 
his  willingness  to  send  Mackenzie,  so  soon  as  a  reliable 
escort  could  be  found. 

"For  I  tell  you  plainly,"  said  he,  "the  journey  will 
be  one  of  great  danger.  The  cotmtry  you  must  cross 
is  full  of  Ghilzais,  still  thirsting  for  Feringhi  blood." 

Ghilzais  or  no,  Colin  Mackenzie  was  ready  for  any 
enterprise  that  might  mean  patching  up  a  truce  and 
winning  freedom  for  his  friends.  None  the  less  was 
the  Sirdar  genuinely  anxious  to  ensure  his  safety; 
for  Mackenzie's  unfailing  friendliness  and  courtesy 
made  him  popular  with  all  Afghans.  Not  so  Eldred 
Pottinger.    Whether  among  Asiatics  or  Europeans, 
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the  man  commanded  admiration  rather  than  popu- 
larity; and  Akbar,  for  his  part,  respected,  feared 
and  frankly  hated  '*that  grim  and  grumpy  hero  of 
Herat." 

But  Afghan  predilection  or  the  reverse  concerned 
the  grim  and  gnunpy  hero  no  whit.  Akbar 's  consent 
being  gained,  he  lost  no  time  in  laying  before  Pollock 
the  Sirdar's  three  chief  requests:  first,  the  release  of 
DOst  Mahomed  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  but  a  small 
body  of  troops,  with  an  Agent  empowered  to  draw  up 
an  agreement  between  both  countries;  second — if  the 
British  Government  preferred  war — an  exchange  of 
British  prisoners  for  DOst  Mahomed  and  his  family, 
the  issue  to  depend  on  the  sword;  third— if  neither 
suggestion  foimd  favour — the  Afghan  chiefs  wished  to 
know  what  they  might  expect  from  British  clemency 
in  the  event  of  their  submission. 

For  despatches  so  vital  to  all  parties  a  bold  and 
trusty  escort  must  be  fotmd;  and  meantime  poor 
Elphinstone  grew  rapidly  worse.  Medicine  they  had 
none  for  him,  save  a  liunp  of  opitun  found  by  chance 
in  Mackenzie's  pocket;  and,  finally — that  his  cup  of 
suffering  might  be  full — the  22nd  brought  rumours  so 
alarming  that  Akbar  decreed  an  immediate  move  to 
another  fort  a  few  miles  up  the  valley. 

Mrs.  Waller  and  her  two-days '-old  babe  were 
hastily  stowed  into  an  old  camel  pannier,  sltmg  on  a 
pole,  doolie-fashion,  and  carried  by  Afghans.  The 
General,  scarcely  able  to  sit  up,  was  hoisted  on  to  a 
horse  and  supported  on  either  side  by  his  faithful 
soldier-servants.  Mercifully  the  journey  was  short; 
but  it  proved  his  death-blow.  Next  day  the  weU- 
bom  English  gentleman  gasped  out  his  life  on  the 
floor  of  an  unclean  Afghan  hovel;  his  head  supported 
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by  Moore,  who  wept  unashamedly  at  losing  the  kindest 
master  a  man  ever  had. 

Colin  Mackenzie,  kneeling  beside  the  dead  soldier, 
kissed  his  hand;  and  Pottinger,  though  little  given  to 
demonstration,  probably  felt  his  death  more  than  all. 
Not  only  had  they  been  constant  companions  through- 
out nearly  four  months  of  imprisonment;  but  Pottin- 
ger's  unceasing  sympathy  and  concern  for  his  lovable 
old  friend  had  saved  him  from  brooding  over-much 
on  the  loss  of  a  brother  and  the  probable  damage 
done  to  his  own  reputation. 

For  now  the  occasional  jotunals  that  found  their 
way  up  from  India  began  to  be  full  of  wild  tales 
concerning  the  Kabul  tragedy  and  its  awfid  sequel 
in  the  passes.  Fabrications  foisted  upon  Dr.  Brydon, 
garbled  editions  of  facts,  and,  above  all,  tmjust 
judgments  on  those  held  responsible  by  an  ignorant 
public,  all  served  to  fill  the  news  colimins  with  the 
subject  of  the  hour.  Truth  was  a  minor  considera- 
tion. Fresh  material  was  all.  The  picturesque 
journalism  of  to-day  is  a  model  of  scientific  accuracy 
compared  with  that, of  1842;  and  editors,  waxing 
righteously  indignant,  did  not  scruple  to  denotmce 
Eldred  Pottinger  as  the  principal  in  framing  a  dis- 
creditable convention,  or  to  saddle  him  with  the  onus 
of  responsibility  for  all  disasters  that  followed. 

To  Pottinger 's  proud,  hurt  spirit  such  distorted 
eflEusions  were  as  hot  oil  on  a  raw  wound.  Nor  was 
his  pain  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that  English  papers 
would  repeat  these  loose  statements,  which  were  too 
old  by  the  time  they  reached  him  to  seem  worth  con- 
tradicting. In  any  case,  the  man's  fastidious  spirit 
shrank  from  the  dust  of  controversy,  from  explana- 
tions probably  imavailing.     He  had  done  his  best  to 
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deax  himself  in  the  eyes  of  Govemment;  and  that 
must  suffice.  Let  the  Press  sling  its  arrows  unchal- 
lenged; for  him  remained  dignified  silence  and  tm- 
speakable  sadness  of  heart. 

Mercifully  the  prospect  of  negotiation  gave  a  fresh 
turn  to  his  thoughts;  and  on  the  23rd  he  was  much 
engaged  with  last  injtmctions  to  Mackenzie  who  was 
to  start  that  night. 

For  his  guide  through  the  Jubber  Khel  cotmtry, 
Akbar  had  secured  one  Batti  Dast,  a  Rob  Roy  of  the 
Ghilzais,  straight  and  slender  as  a  lance,  hard-bitten 
as  his  own  rocks,  tmtiring  as  his  own  streams;  the 
finest  specimen  of  a  wiry  mountaineer  that  Mackenzie 
had  ever  seen.  Rob  Roy  it  was  who  had  contrived 
to  ease  Sale  of  many  hundred  camels  during  his  un- 
quiet march  to  Jaldlabad  in  October,  '41 ;  and  there- 
^ter — with  a  truly  Afghan  eye  to  business — ^had 
resold  them  to  the  General  in  his  extremity.  He 
now  swore  to  lead  Mackenzie  by  tmfrequented  ways 
to  Jaldlabad  and  to  defend  him  with  his  life.  He  and 
his  three  comrades  would  go  a-foot;  while  the  Scot, 
with  two  of  Akbar's  men,  would,  ride. 

So  all  was  arranged  for  his  perilous  journey  from 
which  great  events  might  spring.  Ejo^  confided  to 
his  keeping  the  fir^t  half  of  his  accotmt  written  at 
Budiabad.  Pottinger  had  a  few  words  for  his  private 
ear;  and  Akbar  begged  him  to  find  out  whether  this 
new  British  General  would  ensure  him  a  large  grant 
of  land  and  free  pardon  if  he  agreed  to  act  as  the 
said  General's  lieutenant,  and  help  him  reconquer 
Afghanistan. 

Then,  pricked  with  sudden  doubt,  he  added  in  a  low 
tone:  "Mackenzie  Sahib,  you  will  keep  your  word? 
You  will  return?  " 
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At  that  Mackenzie  lifted  his  handsome  head.  "  Sir- 
dar Sahib,  is  it  possible  that  you,  the  son  of  an  Amir, 
can  ask  me,  an  Englishman,  such  a  question? '* 

The  reproach  so  delicately  conveyed  covered  Akbar 
with  shame:  "You  are  right — ^you  are  right.  With 
such  as  you  there  is  no  doubt  possible — if  you  live. 
But  the  dangers  are  many  and  the  risk  great." 

"For  that  matter,"  answered  Mackenzie  quietly, 
"have  no  fear.    I  am  in  the  hands  of  God." 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  set  out  after  dark. 
The  moon  being  just  past  the  full  would  light  them  on 
their  way;  and  in  two  days — Ghilzais  permitting — 
they  should  reach  their  destination. 

Good-byes  were  not  easily  said:  so  much  hung  on 
the  venture;  so  dear  was  Colin  Mackenzie  to  all  who 
knew  him.  There  were  then,  in  the  fort,  only  the 
Eyres  and  Wallers,  Pottinger,  Magrath,  and  his  own 
faithful  Jacob;  and  of  that  parting  he  wrote  long 
afterwards:  "All  except  Pottinger — ^whose  spirit 
never  quailed,  and  whose  courage,  moral  and  physical, 
was  equal  to  any  emergency — ^looked  on  me  as  de- 
voted to  almost  certain  destruction." 

Cheered  by  that  knowledge,  he  went  out  into  the 
night  with  Sultan  Jdn;  and  the  rest  must  await  his 
return  with  what  patience  they  could  command. 


XI 


As  for  Colin  Mackenzie,  if  his  heart  failed  him,  none 
g;uessed  it  as  he  followed  in  the  wake  of  Batti  the 
Robber  on  that  adventurous  night  of  April,  forcing 
his  reluctant  animal  up  the  bed  of  a  moimtain  stream, 
breast  high  in  parts;  sttmibling  over  boulders  almost 
impassable;  while  Akbar's  horsemen  from  behind 
swore  roundly  at  the  "devil's  spawn"  who  had  the 
insolence  to  bring  them  up  such  a  road. 

Rob  Roy  and  his  friends,  tramping  briskly  ahead, 
seemed  to  find  a  torrent  in  flood  as  acceptable  a  high- 
way as  any  other,  and  when  imprecations  waxed 
louder  Batti  flung  a  scornful  retort  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Only  town-bred  milksops  cry  out  because  their 
shoes  are  wet.  This  is  a  very  good  road! "  Even  as 
he  spoke  a  small  cascade  blocked  their  advance;  and, 
turning  to  Mackenzie,  he  added  quietly :  *  *  Dismount, 
Sahib.    Follow  me  close,  and  no  harm  shall  happen ! " 

Though  the  moon  must  have  risen  by  now,  no  gleam 
invaded  the  knife-blade  defile.  The  foam  of  the 
torrent  made  a  ghostly  streak  between  walls  of  dark- 
ness; yet  Batti  found,  by  instinct  rather  than  sight, 
a  goat-track  among  the  rocks  on  their  left.  Up  that 
breakneck  path  he  stepped  lightly  and  alertly,  his 
heavy  matchlock  laid  across  his  back,  the  ends  within 
the  crook  of  his  elbows;  his  breath  so  completely 
under  control  that  he  beguiled  the  way  with  snatches 
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of  Pushtu  war-songs  in  the  intervals  of  making  friends 
with  the  Sahib. 

Mackenzie  found  it  all  he  could  do  to  keep  pace 
with  his  guide.  In  spite  of  a  cutting  wind  from  above, 
the  sweat  streamed  from  under  his  turban;  and  how 
led  horses  achieved  the  climb  he  never  knew. 

It  was  but  one  of  the  many  miracles  crowded  into 
that  astounding  journey.    Akbar's  men  gnmibled 
worse  than  ever  when  breath  permitted.    But  the 
Robber  went  his  way  unheeding;  on  and  up,  on  and 
up,  till  they  passed  beyond  the  snow-line,  and  slipperi- 
ness  was  added  to  other  dangers  of  the  track,  that  fell 
away  to  the  stream  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
At  the  top  of  the  pass  the  moon  greeted  them — 
new  risen,  heavenly,  serene;  queen  of  that  vast  soli- 
tude, her  radiance  eclipsing  all  but  the  greater  stars. 
And  on  earth  the  change  of  scene  matched  the  glory 
of  the  heavens.    Emerging  abruptly  from  the  black 
and  white  of  their  featureless  defile,  they  had  come 
upon  a  height  crowned  with  pines  and  majestic  cedars 
outrivalling  the  giants  of  Lebanon.     Here  for  cen- 
turies they  had  stood  alone  with  God  and  the  elements ; 
their  huge  branches  tossed  abroad,  defiant  of  storm; 
their  dark  heads  caressed  in  turn  by  sun  and  moon, 
battered  in  turn  by  wind  and  rain. 

Colin  Mackenzie  felt  a  catch  in  his  breath  as  he 
looked  upward.  The  sheer  kingliness  of  them,  self 
poised  upon  their  prodigy  of  shade,  with  the  imtrodden 
snow  for  carpet  and  the  unclouded  heaven  for  canopy, 
seemed  to  his  fervently  religious  spirit  a  S3niibol  of 
God's  own  Kingship  made  manifest.  To  young 
Batti  the  Robber,  stepping  lithely  beside  him,  they 
were  landmarks  merely,  proclaiming  the  utmost 
summit  at  hand. 
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On  that  utmost  summit  stood  a  white  flagged  pole, 
and  in  passing  it  the  Afghans  stroked  their  beards, 
muttering  a  prayer.  The  climb  was  over  and  now 
their  road  lay  along  a  snowy  ridge,  bright  with  moon- 
light. The  track,  not  fifteen  feet  wide,  dropped  sheer 
on  the  one  hand  to  a  bottomless  abyss;  on  the  other, 
a  black  gulf  opened  out  toward  the  Pass  of  Jagdalak 
and  its  fatal  barrier,  where  — still  imtouched  by  decay 
— ^lay  the  bodies  of  many  hundred  brave  men.  Lost 
in  tragic  thought,  Mackenzie  lagged  behind  his  guide, 
living  again  through  those  horrors  of  the  past,  scarcely 
daring  to  speculate  on  the  future.  Yet  alwa3rs,  in 
his  darkest  hour,  the  face  of  Helen  Douglas  shone  out 
like  a  star. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  Rob  Roy  dispelled  his  dream. 

"Come  on.  Sahib.  A  man  can  ride  here,  and  there 
is  need  of  haste.  Prom  these  devils  of  the  Jubber 
Khel  even  I  could  not  protect  you  should  they  catch 
sight  of  your  skin!" 

Thus  encouraged,  Mackenzie  sprang  into  the  saddle, 
and  they  pushed  rapidly  on,  plimging  out  of  the  moon- 
light into  a  narrow  ravine;  winding  their  painful  way 
along  ancient  watercourses,  till  dawn  blossomed  into 
daylight,  and  Mackenzie  must  muffle  himself  closely 
in  the  folds  of  his  turban  and  doak.  Por  greater 
safety  the  Robber  now  occupied  his  saddle,  bidding 
him  ride  pillion  and  keep  his  face  hid. 

PoUowing  the  track  of  the  Red  River,  they  made 
their  way  toward  the  fortress  of  two  Jubber  Khel 
chiefs,  who  knew  their  mission  and  would  grant  them 
refreshment  and  rest.  But  the  fortress  was  still  afar 
off;  and  Mackenzie,  perched  on  the  brute's  lean  back- 
bone, had  much  ado  to  keep  his  comfortless  seat. 

Once,  after  fording  a  deep  stream,  the  Cape  horse 
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sttunbled  and  flung  his  superfluous  burden  right  into 
a  crowd  of  ruffians  who  had  been  watching  their 
progress  from  the  farther  shore. 

Instantly  a  cry  went  up:  "Strangers — strangers!" 
A  cry  that  rang  in  Mackenzie's  ears  like  a  knell  of 
death. 

For  the  first  time — often  though  he  had  been  in 
peril — ^he  knew  the  eartremity  of  mortal  fear.  For  one 
desperate  moment  he  was  on  the  verge  of  dropping 
his  disguise  and  braving  the  worst;  but  thought  of  all 
that  his  safety  involved  checked  the  mad  impulse  at 
its  birth.  Instead,  he  gathered  his  cloak  about  him, 
staggered  to  his  feet,  and  stumbled  forward,  as  if 
weak  with  sickness.  Quick  as  lightning  one  of  Batti's 
friends  took  the  hint.  Seizing  Mackenzie  by  the 
arm,  he  reviled  the  beast  that  had  misused  so  good  a 
man;  while  Batti,  the  nimble-witted,  held  the  crowd 
enthralled  by  an  impromptu  fairy  tale  of  successes 
lately  achieved  by  Akbar  against  the  rival  faction  at 
Kabul. 

The  sick  man  was  led  away  tmobserved,  and  Rob 
Roy,  his  elaborate  tale  ended,  rode  on  after  his  friends, 
well  pleased  with  his  own  ready  tongue  and  the 
astonishing  coolness  of  the  Sahib. 

It  was  near  noon  when  they  halted  at  last,  before 
the  Castle  of  the  Jubber  Khel  brothers.  Sir  Boltmd 
and  Sarfar&z  Khan,  and  the  inevitable  posse  of  horse- 
men about  the  gate  made  Batti  lead  his  sick  man  of! 
to  a  neighbouring  platform  of  rock.  Here  the  Sahib 
must  keep  close,  he  whispered,  till  he  himself  had 
affected  an  entrance. 

"  Better  to  lie  on  your  face,*'  was  his  parting  counsel, 
''as  if  dead  asleep." 

And  the  Sahib,  obedient  to  the  letter,  lay  on  his 
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face,  his  feet  drawn  up  like  a  hedgehog  lest  a  gleam 
of  fair  skin  betray  him. 

An  hour  passed,  an  interminable  hour.  The  sun 
smote  upon  his  backbone  like  a  sword  of  flame.  His 
breath  scorched  his  Ups;  his  head  swam.  It  seemed 
he  had  only  escaped  Afghan  daggers  to  die  of  heat 
apoplexy. 

Almost  he  had  lost  consciousness,  when  a  voice 
roused  him  and  he  looked  up.  There  stood  above 
him  a  stranger,  whose  sinister  aspect  was  not  lessened 
by  a  claret  stain  across  one  cheek;  and  once  again 
fear  clutched  at  Mackenzie's  heart.  But  the  sinister 
one  smiled  and  spoke  smoothly,  introducing  himself 
as  Sarfardz  Khan. 

Mackenzie  let  out  a  breath  of  relief.  "Khan 
Sahib,"  he  said,  "I  am  half  dead  of  heat.  For  the 
love  of  God  get  me  out  of  the  sun!" 

"Come,  then,"  said  his  host;  "there  be  trees  and 
water  in  the  family  burying-ground." 

And  thither  Mackenzie  followed  him,  devoutly 
thankful  to  exchange  "a  real  Papistical  purgatory 
for  a  Mahomedan  paradise." 

Here  were  groves  of  fniit  and  plane  trees,  golden- 
green  with  new  leafage,  set  on  a  slope  that  commanded 
the  wide  fertile  valley  of  Isdrak  and  the  snow  peaks 
beyond.  Down  through  the  grass  a  rivulet  sparkled 
and  sang — a  rivulet  that  served  Mackenzie  as  gob- 
let and  basin  in  one.  Throwing  aside  the  hated 
poshteen,  alive  with  vermin,  he  flung  himself  on  his 
knees,  drank  deep,  cooled  hands  and  brow,  and  then 
lay  full  length  in  the  grass,  while  Sarfardz  went  in 
search  of  refreshment.  Great  draughts  of  milk, 
"bannocks,"  and  the  pipe  of  welcome,  made  a  new 
man  of  him.    Lulled  by  the  twittering  of  birds  and 
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the  flash  of  the  stream,  he  slept  sotindly,  till  they 
waked  him  at  dusk  for  a  talk  with  his  hosts  and 
preparation  for  the  night's  march. 

His  guards  woidd  now  be  two  Jubber  Khel  men,  of 
the  Khan's  own  clan.  Rob  Roy  took  affectionate 
leave  of  him;  the  parting  pipe  was  smoked,  and 
** BismUlah**  was  the  word. 

Edging  down  again  over  broken  dangerous  grotmd 
into  the  valley  of  Isdrak,  they  followed  it  westward; 
then  struck  off  toward  Jaldlabad,  making  straight 
for  the  Kabul  River  and  leaving  Gandamak  on  their 
left. 

Before  dawn  they  halted  in  a  field  of  young  wheat, 
from  which  the  horses  took  toll  after  the  free  and  easy 
fashion  of  the  country,  and  by  noon  they  had  reached 
the  river.  A  pause  here  for  rest  and  refreshment — 
river  water  and  a  stale  "bannock" — ^then  on  once 
more,  under  the  blaze  of  a  relentless  sun ;  till  the  stony 
plain  blossomed  into  fertility,  and  afar  off  through 
the  haze  loomed  the  walls  of  Jaliiabad,  the  tents  of 
Pollock's  camp. 

It  was  dusk  before  they  reached  the  outljring 
picket — Mackenzie  stupefied  with  heat,  and  his  horse 
so  dead  lame  that  it  could  not  have  carried  him  an- 
other hundred  yards. 

The  familiar  challenge  sent  a  thrill  through  his  veins, 
but  it  took  time  to  convince  the  Subadar  that  the 
dark  and  haggered  stranger,  calling  himself  "Mac- 
kenzie," was  a  Sahib  indeed.  Convinced  at  last, 
they  led  him  to  the  Captain  of  the  picket,  who  greeted 
him  warmly  and  sent  him  on  his  own  charger  to 
Pollock's  tent. 

Now  all  about  him  were  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a 
British  camp,  stirring  a  hundred  memories,  wakening 
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the  wildest  hopes  of  immediate  success.  And  none 
guessed  who  it  was  that  rode  through  the  midst  of 
them. 

Major  Smith,  D.A.A.G.,  standing  at  his  tent  door 
with  a  friend,  looked  up,  with  casual  curiosity,  at 
the  three  strange  Afghans  as  they  passed,  and  fairly 
jtmiped  when  the  first  rider  accosted  him  in  gentle- 
manly tones. 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  direct  me  to  General 
Pollock's  tent?  I  am  Captain  Mackenzie,  on  a 
mission  from  Tazin." 

''MackenzUr' 

The  name  was  a  talisman.  Questions  rained. 
Officers  gathered  round,  welcoming,  congratulating. 
But  Mackenzie  must  first  deliver  his  precious  docu- 
ments, then  enjoy  the  reward  of  daring;  and  so,  after 
brief  delay,  he  passed  on — dead  weary  in  body,  elate 
in  soul — to  General  Pollock's  tent. 
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An  hour  later  he  emerged  from  Macgregor's  house — 
a  new  man.  Soap  and  water,  a  dean  suit  of  Afghan 
clothes,  and  a  turban  of  fine  white  muslin  had  wrought 
wonders;  and  few  men  looked  handsomer  than  Colin 
Mackenzie  in  a  dress  as  becoming  as  any  on  earth. 
George  Macgregor  had  claimed  him  as  his  guest;  and 
he  was  to  dine  with  General  George  Pollock  at  the 
9th  Mess.  But  first  he  must  seek  out  that  other 
George — supreme  friend  of  his  heart — still  more  or 
less  disabled  by  his  wound  of  the  24th  of  March,  and 
by  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

News  of  Mackenzie's  coming  had  sped  through  camp 
and  cantonments;  and  now,  when  he  reappeared, 
mounted  on  the  borrowed  charger,  a  shout  of  welcome 
greeted  him.  Men  of  the  13th — with  their  worn  uni- 
forms, tanned  faces,  and  scrutinising  eyes — pressed 
forward  to  greet  him  in  person.  Broadfoot's  Sappers, 
fairly  mobbed  him;  kissing  his  hands,  clinging  to  his 
boots,  and  calling  down  blessings  on  his  head.  It  took 
time  and  tact  to  free  himself;  and  riding  on  to  Broad- 
foot's  quarters  he  found  his  friend  still  very  weak 
but  ready  for  endless  talk. 

That  night  Mackenzie  dined  at  the  9th  Mess,  and 
every  man  present  must  drink  a  health  to  him,  were 
it  only  in  arrack  and  water.  Colonel  Taylor  produced 
his  last  few  bottles  of  Madeira.  There  wergjspeec^Lgs 
and  singing;  and  all  Jaldlabad  felt  iffa^^ap^iei^-for^ 
3a  497  /^^      — ^|c  — 
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his  coming.  The  dangers  of  the  journey  were  as 
nothing  to  the  reward  of  such  a  welcome — such  a 
breathing  space  of  freedom,  were  it  only  for  a  week. 

Mackenzie  stayed  till  the  30th,  spending  most  of 
his  time  in  conference  with  Pollock,  who  had  much  to 
ask,  and  many  things,  strange  and  terrible,  to  hear. 
His  answer  to  Akbar — in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Pottinger — ^was  guarded  and  reasonable,  though  far 
from  encotu-aging  to  the  Sirdar  himself.  He  wrote 
that  kindness  and  good  treatment  to  the  prisoners 
would  meet  with  due  consideration  from  the  British 
Government,  and  their  release  much  more  so;  that  so 
soon  as  they  were  delivered  into  his  hands  he  would 
pay  two  lakhs  to  whomsoever  the  Sirdar  might  choose 
to  send.  Beyond  this,  nothing  of  any  moment;  and 
Akbar's  private  offer  of  service  was  practically 
ignored. 

Mackenzie  himself  advised  an  inmiediate  advance 
on  the  capital,  while  both  routes  were  almost  xmde- 
f  ended .  He  begged  the  General  not  to  let  any  anxiety 
for  their  fate  weigh  in  the  scale  against  the  paramount 
consideration  of  lifting  England's  honour  out  of  the 
dust.  But  though  Pollock  grew  daily  more  impatient 
for  instructions  that  would  set  him  free  to  move,  he 
wanted  first  of  all  to  have  the  prisoners  in  his  safe 
keeping.  To  Akbar  himself  he  wotdd  extend  no  hand 
of  friendship.  He  could  only  hope  that  two  lakhs 
might  prove  sufficient  temptation,  and  that  Mac- 
kenzie's chivalrous  exploit  might  not  be  altogether 
vain. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure  camp  and  cantonments 
were  stirred  afresh  by  the  arrival  of  Elphinstone's 
coffin,  forwarded  under  escort;  and  by  the  tale  of 
its  barbarous  treatment  on  the  way.    Marauding 
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Ghilzais,  believing  it  a  treasure  chest,  had  seized  the 
coffin,  broken  it  open,  and  vented  their  disappoint- 
ment on  the  body  of  that  most  unfortunate  man. 
Stripped  and  pelted  with  stones,  it  would  have  been 
left  for  vtdtures  to  devour;  but  that  Akbar — furious 
at  the  outrage — had  sent  men  of  his  own  to  rescue 
it,  and  bring  it  in  safety  to  Jaldlabad.  Here,  the 
day  after  Mackenzie  left,  all  that  remained  of  Gen- 
eral William  Elphinstone  was  buried  with  military 
honours;  while  his  sword  and  cap  and  his  very  few 
papers  were  forwarded  home  to  tell  their  own  deplor- 
able tale. 

And  now  Colin  Mackenzie  must  ttun  his  back 
deliberately  on  freedom,  on  Broadfoot,  and  on  hospit- 
able brother-officers.  Many  urged  him  to  remain, 
but  the  voice  of  his  most  devoted  friend  was  not 
heard  among  them.  Wade  proffered  pistols;  Mac- 
gregor  begged  him  at  least  to  stain  his  face.  He 
refused  both  suggestions,  declaring  that  if  the  Afghans 
did  seize  him,  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being 
"found  painted"!  As  for  proposals  to  evade  im- 
mediate return,  he  treated  them  with  good-humotu-ed 
ridicule;  deeming  it  inconceivable  that  men  could 
possibly  speak  so  except  as  a  joke. 

Well  might  Broadfoot  write  afterwards  to  a  friend: 
"  Rare  indeed  is  the  courage  necessary  to  execute  such 
a  task;  and  to  do  it,  as  he  did,  so  cheerfully  and  full 
of  vivacity,  that  most  men  thought  him  blind  to  the 
dangers  before  him;  but  alas,  I  knew  he  saw  them  too 
plainly;  the  thought  of  shrinking  from  his  promise 
never  found  a  moment's  rest  in  his  mind." 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning  when  he  parted 
with  Broadfoot  and  set  his  face  towards  Tazin. 
Good-byes  having  been  said  over-night,  men  and 
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officers,  with  instinctive  delicacy,  kept  well  out  of 
his  way.  None  could  bear  to  see  him  go;  nor  to  make 
that  going  harder  than  it  must  be  at  the  last. 

Freshly  mounted,  with  heart  and  courage  high, 
he  retraced  his  steps  into  the  Jubber  Khd  cotintry; 
up  and  over  that  stupendous  Kharkachar  Pass  and 
down  again  into  the  valley  of  Tazin.  He  travelled 
this  time  less  rapidly  but  more  safely;  and  arrived, 
without  any  adventure  of  moment,  at  sunset  on  the 
3rd  of  May. 

Though  others  had  been  regretfully  left  behind, 
it  was  good  to  set  eyes  again  on  Pottinger,  whom  he 
found  alone  with  Akbar — the  rest  having  been  sent 
to  join  the  main  camp  in  the  valley  of  Zjandeh. 

The  Sirdar  welcomed  him  heartily,  but  with  sup- 
pressed excitement ;  tore  open  Pollock's  letter;  glanced 
hurriedly  through  it;  then,  grinding  his  teeth  with 
rage,  he  flung  it  on  the  ground. 

'*BismiUah  I  This  is  nothing.  You  have  been  gone 
a  whole  week — and  you  bring  me  only  this !  No  word 
of  friendship!  No  answer  to  my  proposal  for  terms! 
You  must  go  back,  Mackenzie  Sahib,  that  is  all;  and 
bring  me  something  better  than  waste  paper.  Take 
a  few  hours  for  sleep  and  start  again  before 
dawn." 

Words  and  tone  compelled  obedience.  The  dangers 
of  the  road  were  as  nothing  to  the  danger  of  Akbar 
Khan  in  such  a  mood;  and  though  Mackenzie's  body 
might  protest,  there  was  a  compensation  in  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  return  to  Jaldlabad. 

Having  eaten,  he  lay  down  and  slept  like  a  child; 
while  Pottinger,  with  a  pine  torch  for  candle,  and  his 
knee  for  writing-table,  laid  before  Pollock — ^first  his 
own  views,  then  the  demands  of  Akbar  Khan; — ^more 
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eztravagant  this  time  by  reason  of  his  tempestuous 
mood. 

''Sirdar  Mahomed  Akbar,"  wrote  Pottinger,  "was 
disappointed  with  the  offer  made  to  him,  and  parti- 
cularly the  not  receiving  any  reply  to  his  own  over- 
ture. .  .  .  Situated  as  I  am,  my  opinions  are  open  to 
the  charge  of  selfishness,  if  I  give  them  in  favour  of 
the  person  who  holds  me  prisoner;  however,  as  I  can 
bring  testimony  that  I  have  always  opposed  any 
propositions  made  for  our  ransom  (because  I  consider 
it  an  improper  precedent,  and  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  State),  I  will  now  venture  a  few 
observations  on  the  subject,  noticing,  however,  that 
I  still  consider  ransoming  prisoners  for  money  as  very 
objectionable.  .  .  . 

"Mahomed  Akbar  Khan  has  written  a  letter  as  a 
memorandum,  which  Captain  Mackenzie  will  lay 
before  you.  The  Sirdar  has  not  signed  it  as  he  fears 
it  may  be  used  against  him  in  case  of  your  not  closing 
with  his  terms.  What  he  states  is,  I  believe,  sub- 
stantially true;  and  I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable 
he  should  demand  a  promise  of  protection  and  friendly 
treatment  if  he  breaks  with  his  supporters,  which 
the  delivery  of  the  prisoners  is  likely  to  cause.  .  .  . 

"His  great  fear  (as  it  is  of  all  Afghans)  is  of  being 
removed  from  this  country.  He  also  asks  for  his  own 
women,  who  are  in  his  father's  harem  serai.  .  .  . 

"The  last  news  from  Cabool  is,  that  Nawab  Zemdn 
Khan  and  his  party  have  thrashed  Aminullah,  and 
have  offered  the  crown  to  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan,  with 
Zem&n  Khan  for  his  Vizier.  Parties  have  been  coming 
in  for  several  days  to  pay  their  respects,  and  invite 
the  Sirdar  to  the  capital.  Under  these  circimistances, 
the  conduct  of  the  Sirdar,  in  continuing  the  negotia- 
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tion,  appears  a  proof  of  his  sinoerity;  and  I  trust  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  remarking  that  if  his  overtures 
.  .  .  appear  deserving  of  attention,  yoa  will  recollect 
that  the  delay  of  referring  them  to  Government  will 
lose  us  the  opportunity  which  now  apparently  offers 
itself.  .  .  ." 

Akbar's  own  letter  seemed  certainly  to  beai  the 
stamp  of  sinoerity,  if  sincerity  were  conceivable  from 
such  a  man. 

"My  Friend"  (he wrote), 

"In  a  letter  for  Pottinger  Sahib,  which  Mac- 
kenzie Sahib  has  brought,  there  is  nothing  to 
give  me  confidence.  ...  If  I  allow  the  English 
who  are  my  guests  to  depart  according  to  your 
suggestion  .  .  .  aU  Mahomedans  will  be  opposed 
to  me.  .  .  .  Under  these  circumstances,  I  b^ 
you  to  reflect  that  not  having  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  you  and  having  made  enemies  of 
them,  how  can  I  exist?  ...  I  prefer  your  friend- 
ship to  the  throne  of  Elabul,  .  .  .  and  on  this 
account  I  have  written  to  show  my  friendship. 
Please  God  my  services  shall  exceed  the  in- 
juries I  have  done  you.  On  condition  that  we 
are  friends  ...  I  hope  you  will  write  down  every 
article  in  a  treaty  signed  and  sealed." 

Before  dawn  all  things  were  ready,  including  Mac- 
kenzie, to  whom  Akbar  again  spoke  urgently  at 
parting. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  Mackenzie  Sahib,  I  beg  you 
to  make  the  General  understand  that  I  care  nothing 
for  his  money,  but  only  for  friendship.  If  the  English 
will  not  grant  me  peace,  they  must  not  blame  me  if 
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I  fight.  For  yourself, "  he  added  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, "there  is  not  so  much  danger  now.  The  tale 
of  your  fidelity  to  oath  has  become  known  among  my 
people:  and  though  they  may  suppose  you  mad,  there 
are  not  many  who  would  readily  harm  a  madman  of 
so  much  courage  and  good  faith." 

There  was  truth  in  these  words,  though  Akbar 
spoke  them:  and  Colin  Mackenzie's  second  journey 
was  the  safer  in  consequence.  Again  he  travelled 
more  leisurely,  reaching  Pollock's  camp  early  on  the 
8th.  News  of  his  rettmi  sent  the  spirits  of  all  up  with 
a  run.  They  naturally  supposed  that  he  brought 
Akbar's  acceptance  of  the  money  offered;  and  great 
was  their  disappointment  when  they  learned  that, 
instead,  the  Sirdar  had  raised  his  demands. 

For  Mackenzie,  too,  there  was  disappointment  in 
store.  Since  his  departure  Pollock  had  received  those 
peremptory  withdrawal  orders  despatched  on  the  19th 
of  April;  orders  that  seemed  to  Mackenzie,  and  to 
many  others,  strangely  unmindful  of  those  for  whom 
he  had  now  three  times  risked  his  life. 

Prompt  obedience,  he  rejoiced  to  hear,  was  out  of 
the  question.  Carriage  and  provisions  were  inade- 
quate; and  both,  said  Pollock — with  the  ghost  of  a 
twinkle — ^wotdd  take  time  to  collect.  There  was  also 
a  later  Government  letter — ^just  come  to  hand;  a 
letter  in  which  Supreme  Authority  went  so  far  as  to 
suppose  that  he,  Pollock,  might  already  have  been 
tempted  to  advance  on  Kabul,  by  the  distmion  among 
Afghan  chiefs  and  the  absence  of  organised  opposition 
on  the  road.  The  bare  suggestion  that  he  might  have 
acted  thus  in  direct  opposition  to  orders,  seemed  to 
imply  discretionary  powers;  and  Pollock  had  promptly 
despatched  an  "invisible"  note  to  his  brother  General 
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at  Kandahar,  bidding  him  halt  wherever  he  might  be 
till  the  result  of  his  remonstrance  against  Government 
orders  should  be  known. 

Mackenzie — ^wom  out  with  the  triple  journey,  and 
disheartened  by  the  tenor  of  EUenborough's  letter — 
was  comforted  exceedingly  by  Pollock's  determined 
attitude.  But  his  disposition  towards  Akbar  was  far 
less  satisfactory  to  one  whose  freedom  and  safety  hung 
upon  a  mutual  compact  between  the  two.  For  all  his 
anxiety  to  secure  the  prisoners,  Pollock  wrote  a  second 
letter,  cool  and  guarded  as  the  first.  He  assumed  that 
any  terms  between  them  wotdd  include  amnesty  for 
the  past,  but  would  make  no  rash  promises  as  to  the 
Sirdar's  future  place  of  residence  or  restoration  to 
power.  These  demands  he  dismissed  as  "out  of 
place  now, "  and  depending  entirely  "on  futiu^e  results, 
that  are  known  to  God  alone." 

To  the  more  personal  appeal  for  friendship  and 
proffer  of  alliance,  no  answer  was  vouchsafed.  Only 
in  the  letter  to  Pottinger  it  was  briefly  mentioned  and 
dismissed.  "A  Persian  memorandmn,  without  seal 
or  signature,  does  not  evince  that  confidence  and  good 
faith  which  ought  to  be  shown  where  a  good  under- 
standing between  parties  is  desired." 

Had  Pollock  known  more  of  the  cotmtry  and  its 
people,  he  would  better  have  realised  Akbar's  need 
for  caution.  As  it  was — ignorant  of  Afghans  and 
hot  against  the  man  who  had  spilled  so  much  innocent 
blood — he  inclined  to  treat  the  Sirdar  as  a  criminal 
rather  than  as  a  powerful  chief,  pledged  to  fight  for 
his  father's  hand,  yet  anxious  to  negotiate  with  a 
greater  power.  Judged  by  Afghan  standards,  Akbar 
had  mightily  distinguished  himself  and  avenged  his 
father's  wrongs;  while  Pollock  saw  him  simply  as  a 
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wholesale  murderer,  a  monster  of  treachery  and 
cruelty;  as  it  were,  a  second  Yar  Mahomed  Khan. 
He  was  apt  to  forget,  in  his  righteous  indignation, 
that  men  of  one  race  and  creed  cannot  justly  be 
judged  by  the  standards  of  another;  and,  though  his 
attitude  was  a  wholesome  change  from  the  abasement 
of  British  authorities  at  Kabul,  it  more  than  once 
endangered  the  lives  of  those  he  was  most  anxious  to 
save. 

That  unsatisfactory  letter — repeating  an  offer 
already  spumed — ^was  the  net  result  of  Mackenzie's 
second  journey  so  far  as  the  captives  were  concerned. 
To  Pollock  the  time  spent  in  his  visitor's  company 
had  proved  invaluable,  though  it  was  difficult  to  give 
a  complete  outsider  an  adequate  idea  of  the  confusion 
that  had  reigned  in  Kabtd  since  the  death  of  the  Shah. 
His  second  son,  Putteh  Jung,  a  despicable  creature, 
of  few  brains  and  many  vices,  had  been  formally 
proclaimed  King  by  the  Royal  party.  But  the 
wretched  Prince — remembering  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  father's  life — ^had  small  taste  for  kingship;  and 
Mackenzie's  last  talk  with  Pollock  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  an  Arab  from  Kabul,  bringing  word 
that  the  weakling  was  now  besieged  in  the  Bala-Hissar, 
and,  without  help  from  the  English,  he  could  not  hold 
out  beyond  the  month. 

''Tdl  him  from  me,"  said  the  General  quietly, 
''that  in  three  weeks  my  guns  shall  be  heard  in  the 
Khurd  Kabul  Pass." 

But  Pollock  reckoned  without  his  camels  and 
his  Governor-General — ^the  ultimate  masters  of  the 
situation. 

On  the  loth  Mackenzie  set  out  again;  to  cover,  for 
the  fourth  time,  the  rough  grotmd  between  Jalilabad 
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and  Tazin.  With  him  and  his  men  went  two  reliable 
Afghans,  Wali  Mahomed  and  Shahudin:  "the  former, 
an  astute  and  austerely  religious  personage;  the  latter, 
fat,  jovial,  and  tmdevout."  All  were  laden  with 
gifts,  letters,  and  newspapers  for  the  prisoners.  So 
sincere  was  the  S3rmpathy  of  the  whole  force,  that  the 
very  soldiers  would  fain  have  given  the  clothes  off 
their  backs  in  token  of  fellow-feeling.  But  there  was 
a  limit  to  what  three  men  could  carry,  and  to  gifts 
for  others  were  added  provisions  for  themselves. 
This  time  the  pain  of  leave-taking  was  harder  than 
ever;  for  whether  Pollock  succeeded  in  advancing,  or 
Ellenborough  in  dragging  him  back,  the  prospect  of 
freedom  from  captivity  seemed  faint  and  far  indeed. 
"Poor  Colin  Mackenzie,  most  noble  Colin — 'the 
modem  Regulus, '  as  Havelock  styles  him — ^has  been 
in  again  on  his  fruitless  mission,"  wrote  Broadfoot 
the  devoted,  when  he  was  gone.  "Heroism,  such  as 
his,  may  gild  even  defeats  like  ours.  .  .  .  His  coming 
in  here,  and  then — ^with  death  staring  him  in  the  face — 
going  back,  even  when  Akbar's  conduct  seemed  to 
release  him;  above  all,  the  motives  from  which  he 
did  it  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  went,  raise  V>irn  to 
something  more  than  the  word  hero  can  express, 
unless  it  be  taken  in  its  ancient  noblest  sense,  and  then 
never  was  it  more  worthily  applied.  .  .  .** 
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If  Mackenzie's  double  embassy  seemed  fruitless  in 
respect  of  the  prisoners,  it  was  not  altogether  barren 
of  results.  It  had  given  General  Pollock  a  clearer 
imderstanding  of  the  whole  situation,  and  strength- 
ened his  resolve  to  seize  the  first  colourable  excuse  of 
advancing  on  Kabul.  Lord  Ellenborough's  supposi- 
tion that  he  nwght  already  have  done  so  was  a  god- 
send, not  to  be  wasted;  and  Mackenzie  being  gone, 
this  most  unaggressive  of  men  sat  down  to  write  as 
bold  an  "official"  as  General  ever  penned. 

He  trusted  he  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
his  Lordship's  last  letter  gave  him  discretionary 
power  in  respect  of  a  forward  move;  and  frankly 
stated  that,  but  for  lack  of  transport,  he  wotdd  now 
be  several  marches  in  advance  of  Jaldlabad. 

"With  regard  to  our  withdrawal  at  the  present 
moment, "  he  went  on,  "  I  fear  it  would  have  the  very 
worst  effect;  it  would  be  construed  into  a  defeat,  and 
our  character  as  a  powerful  nation  would  be  entirely 
lost  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  the 
garrison  of  Jellalabad  has  been  relieved.  .  .  .  But 
the  relief  of  that  garrison  is  only  one  object.  There 
still  remains  another,  which  we  cannot  disregard — 
I  allude  to  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  ...  If, 
while  communications  were  in  progress,  we  were  to 
retire,  it  would  be  supposed  that  panic  had  seized 
us.     I  therefore  think  that  our  remaining  in  this 
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vicinity — or  perhaps  a  few  marches  in  advance — is 
essential  to  uphold  the  character  of  the  British  nation  ; 
and  in  like  manner  General  Nott  might  also  hold  his 
post.  ...  I  have  less  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
opinion,  as  I  could  not  move  in  less  than  eighteen 
or  twenty  dajrs;  and  your  reply  might  reach  me,  by 
express,  in  twenty-two  days.  ..." 

Thus  much  of  breathing  space  he  could  at  least 
secure  for  himself  and  Nott.  In  the  meantime  there 
remained  the  serious  difficulty  of  keeping  hidden 
from  his  garrison  orders  that  would  produce  the  worst 
effect,  if  they  leaked  out. 

On  the  4th  of  May  Lord  EUenborough  had  written 
to  Sir  Jasper:  **I  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving absolute  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  intentions 
I  entertained  as  to  withdrawing  from  Afghanistan." 

The  statement  was  premature. 

Not  three  weeks  later,  an  officer  of  Pollock's  staff 
rode  up  and  asked  him  on  parade  whether  he  had  yet 
received  from  headquarters  the  news  of  their  imme- 
diate withdrawal.  Pollock,  utterly  taken  aback,  de- 
manded the  speaker's  authority  for  supposing  such 
a  thing.  He  was  told  "an  officer  on  the  Commander- 
in-Chief 's  staff";  and  next  day  he  wrote  his  mind  to 
Sir  Jasper  with  the  same  straightforward  courage 
as  he  had  written  it  to  Lord  EUenborough  ten  da3rs 
before. 

But  no  amotmt  of  remonstrance  could  tmdo  the 
harm  already  done.  The  news  spread  fast  and  far. 
"Mrs.  This  and  Mrs.  That  were  soon  chattering  about 
the  happy  event.  They  wrote  of  it  to  husbands  at 
JaUlabad.  The  husbands  told  it  to  friends  at  mess, 
and  wrote  it  back  to  Peshawur.  The  Sikh  soldiery 
got  hold  of  it.    The  Sikh  Court  knew  all  about  it." 
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In  this  fashion  are  secrets  kept  in  the  Land  of  the 
Open  Door. 

And  the  news,  as  it  spread,  raised  a  storm  of  pro- 
test from  "every  man  of  worth  and  courage  on  the 
Frontier."  Richmond  Shakespear  wrote  to  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  Government  Secretary:  "A 
retreat  new  would  be  ruinous.  We  may  try  to  dis- 
guise the  matter;  but  there  is  no  concealing  from  Asia 
that  leaving  our  guns  and  our  hostages  is  disgraceful 
.  .  .  and  to  incur  such  disgrace  .  .  .  would  be  to 
deserve  all  the  ruin  that  would  befall  us.  .  .  . " 

Clerk,  obliged  to  speak  of  it  at  the  Lahore  Court, 
declared  that  his  "tongue  had  been  tied  with  shame, " 
and  "thanked  God  the  candles  burned  very  dim." 

To  Lawrence  he  wrote :  "It  is  just  as  well  you  have 
not  gone  on.  It  wotdd  break  your  brother's  heart  to 
know  you  had  come  so  near  only  to  abandon  him. 
Good  God!    It  is  to  me  so  monstrous!" 

Lawrence  himself  potired  forth  his  impetuous 
thoughts — not  always  leavened  with  cool  judgment — 
to  the  beloved  woman  at  Kasauli:  "The  move,  I 
think,  is  a  very  wrong  one;  likely  to  injure  our  name 
materially:  and  I  cannot  but  regret  it  deeply — even 
though  it  takes  me  home.  .  .  .  Abstract  principles 
are  very  well,  but  there  are  times  when  practice  is 
better  than  theory;  and  promptness  in  wrong  even 
better  than  tardiness  in  right." 

As  for  Rawlinson  and  Nott — ^who  heard  nothing 
till  the  17th  of  May — those  peremptory  orders  from 
Allahabad  came  upon  them  "like  a  thunderclap." 
They  had  neither  of  them,  "from  Lord  Ellenborough's 
former  letter,  thought  such  a  measure  possible  till 
Kabtil  should  be  retaken." 

Nott,  already  maddened  by  the  paralysis  of  Lord 
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Auckland's  Government,  had  confidently  counted  on 
a  forward  move  in  the  spring.  The  inglorious  defeat 
of  Brigadier  England  and  his  evident  tmreadiness  to 
push  on,  had  mightily  enraged  the  General,  and  had 
brought  the  Brigadier  under  the  lash  of  his  sarcasm. 

**  I  am  well  aware, "  he  wrote,  "  that  war  cannot  be 
made  without  loss;  yet  perhaps  British  troops  can 
oppose  Asiatic  armies  without  defeat;  and  I  feel  and 
know  that  British  Officers  should  never  despair.  .  .  . 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  pointing  out  the  many  diffi- 
culties attending  your  position;  but  you  are  aware 
that  it  is  our  first  and  only  duty  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties, when  the  national  honour  and  military  reputa- 
tion is  so  deeply  concerned.  ..." 

There  spoke  the  soldier,  resolute  and  tmdismayed. 
Small  wonder  that  his  own  troops  had  absolute  faith 
in  him;  and  as  for  his  faith  in  them,  it  amounted  to  a 
religion. 

With  such  a  man  and  such  troops  in  the  country, 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  Government,  over- 
burdened with  debt,  preferred  the  costliness  and 
delay  of  marching  an  army  up  through  the  Punjab 
to  the  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  setting  Nott 
free  to  make  a  forced  march  on  Kabul  by  supplying 
him  with  reliable  cavalry,  with  stores,  ammunition, 
and  a  handful  of  troops  to  hold  Kandahar.  Thus 
reinforced,  how  zealously,  how  eflFectually  he  would 
have  redeemed  his  country's  honour,  in  half  the  time 
and  at  less  than  half  the  cost. 

The  mere  fact  that  Kandahar  was  so  superlatively 
well  managed,  so  completely  dominated  by  one  per- 
sonality as  to  be  free  from  all  wrangling  or  indecision, 
appears  to  have  deprived  it  of  any  particular  notice. 
It  was  a  nation  without  a  history,  and  its  leader. 
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sedulotisly  kept  in  the  background,  had  not  yet  been 
rated  at  his  true  worth,  except  by  those  on  the  spot. 
But  although  the  soldier  remained  tmdismayed, 
the  man  could  pour  out  to  his  "children"  the  exceed- 
ing bitterness  of  his  heart :    "The  people  in  power  are 
all  mad;  or  Providence  hath  blinded  their  hearts  for 
some  wise  purpose.     I  am  very  tired — tired  of  work- 
ing, tired  of  this  country,  qtiite  tired  of  the  folly  of  my 
countr3rmen,  and  I  long  more  than  ever  for  my  clay- 
built  cottage.     My  soldiers  are  four  months  in  ar- 
rears ;  there  is  not  one  rupee  in  the  Kandahar  treasury, 
and  no  money  can  be  borrowed.    There  is  no  medicine 
for  the  troops;  no  carriage  cattle,  nor  money  for  hire 
and  therefore  I  cannot  move.     I  have  no  good  cavalry 
and  little  ammunition.     I  have  been  calling  for  these 
six  months;  but  not  the  least  aid  has  been  given  me 
I  might  now  have  been  on  my  way  to  Cabul.  .  . 
They  have  sent  five  regiments  of  cavalry  to  be  starved 
in  the  IQiyber,  and  would  not  give  me  one.  .  . 
How  I  do  long  to  be  in  some  nice  spot  in  Australia! 


XIV 

Colin  Mackenzie,  a  solitary  unit  of  British  valour, 
faring  in  disguise  through  the  land  of  the  Jubber  Khd, 
heard  little  or  nothing  of  the  political  storm.  He 
held  as  strong  opinions  on  the  subject  of  premature 
withdrawal  as  any  thimderer  of  them  all,  but  at 
present  his  attention  was  closely  concerned  with  the 
minor  consideration  of  outwitting  mtu'derous  Afghans 
and  faring  unscathed  by  way  of  the  Zjandeh  valley, 
to  Kabul,  whither  Akbar  had  gone,  with  Pottinger 
and  Troup. 

Starting  before  noon,  they  came  at  nightfall  to  a 
village  where  many  of  Elphinstone's  fugitives  had 
been  brutally  tortured  and  killed.  Discovery  would 
have  doomed  Mackenzie  to  the  same  fate;  so  they 
slept  without  the  walls,  for  a  couple  of  hours  only, 
intending  to  march  all  night,  shaping  their  course  for 
the  Suliman  range.  Noon  next  day  found  them  in  a 
savage  defile  deft  by  the  inevitable  torrent  through 
mighty  sandstone  cliffs  unsoftened  by  so  much  as  a 
tuft  of  grass.  In  that  gloomy  solitude  of  rock  and 
stone  was  no  sign  or  sound  of  Hfe.  Only,  far  over- 
head, there  swooped  and  sailed  a  magnificent  eagle, 
reminding  Mackenzie  of  David's  beautiful  phrase: 
*'  I  will  take  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  His  wings." 

The  two  guides,  nervously  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  their  charge,  opined  that  here  they  might  halt  with 
safety  and  enjoy  the  food  they  had  carried  from 
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Jaldlabad.  He  that  was  "jovial  and  undevout" 
made  haste  to  unpack  Mackenzie's  basket,  gleefully 
I>roducing  cold  fowl,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  biscuits — 
royal  fare! 

But  very  soon  the  "munching  process "  was  arrested 
by  the  apparition  of  two  fierce-looking  ruffians,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  who  seemed  to  have  emerged  from  some 
crevice  in  the  cliffs.  Slowly,  suspiciously,  they  drew 
nearer; — and  not  they  alone.  Behind  them  appeared 
another,  and  another,  and  another,  till  the  dismayed 
picnickers  counted  seven  freebooters  of  the  type 
that  acknowledge  neither  chief  nor  clan,  nor  any 
earthly  power  save  that  of  their  own  weapons  and 
wits. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mackenzie  had  flung  off 
his  doak,  released  his  face  from  the  mufflings  of  his 
turban,  and  must  now  confront  these  superfluous 
intruders  unarmed — a  Peringhi  confessed;  an  infidel 
to  slay  whom  were  perhaps  profitable,  certainly 
meritorious.  His  guides,  whispering  hurriedly  to- 
gether, seemed  inclined  for  hostilities,  that  would 
simply  spell  destruction,  but  he,  with  amazing  cool- 
ness, saw  in  a  flash  their  one  infinitesimal  chance  of 
escape. 

Bidding  them  keep  quiet  and  follow  his  lead,  he 
greeted  the  strangers  with  a  grave  "  Salaam  Aleikum  "; 
invited  them  to  be  seated  and  share  a  meal  with  fellow- 
travellers  like  themselves.  The  suspicious  ones,  being 
hungry  and  completely  taken  aback,  sat  down  forth- 
with, and  ate  so  heartily  that  their  hosts  were  like 
to  travel  fasting  for  the  rest  of  the  way.  Mackenzie, 
hoping  that  the  Arab  principle  was  in  force  among 
them,  officiously  proffered  plenty  of  salt  with  the 
eggs,   while  his   friends   entertained   them   with   a 
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magniloquent  description  of  himself  as  Akbar's 
valued  ambassador  and  guest. 

Happily  they  appeared  to  acknowledge,  in  some 
degree,  the  Sirdar's  authority;  and — the  tmeasy  meal 
ended — ^the  daring  trio  rose  up  to  depart.  None 
hindered  them;  and  they,  scarcely  believing  their 
own  good  fortime,  passed  on;  though  for  some  dis- 
tance they  travelled,  in  Spanish  phrase,  with  their 
"beards  on  their  shotdders." 

The  high  fortress  of  the  Jubber  Khel  brothers  was 
again  Mackenzie's  half-way  house,  whence  he  was 
escorted  to  Zjandeh  and  Kabtd  by  Sir  Bolimd  iQian 
— ^he  who  boasted  the  truly  Afghan  distinction  of 
having  murdered  James  Skinner.  Yet — such  is  the 
inconsistency  of  man — Colin  Mackenzie  was  as  safe 
in  his  keeping  as  though  he  had  a  British  regiment  at 
his  back. 

Not  until  Sunday  the  i6th  did  he  reach  the  pris- 
oners' camp  in  the  high,  almost  inaccessible  valley 
of  Zjandeh.  But  though  the  way  was  rough,  the 
camping-ground  itself  was  a  paradise  at  that  smiling 
season  of  the  year.  Northward,  the  giant  peaks  of 
the  Hindu  Kush  towered  stupendous;  and  in  the 
south  gleamed  the  lesser  heights  of  the  Sufaid  Koh. 
The  valley  itself,  thus  regally  flanked,  was  gay  with 
masses  of  wild  tulip  and  iris,  fragrant  with  sweet- 
briar  and  the  yellow  dog-rose,  alive  with  the  music 
of  nmning  water  and  the  song  of  birds.  Mackenzie, 
riding  up  toward  the  small  colony  of  blanket  tents 
and  arbours  of  jtmiper,  was  thrilled  by  the  call  of  the 
cuckoo;  and  a  dozen  English  children,  rosy  and 
jubilant,  rushed  out  to  acclaim  the  new  arrival,  George 
Lawrence  following  in  their  wake.  Supper  that 
evening  was  a  feast  for  all,  though  Mackenzie's  news 
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and  the  dwindling  prospect  of  release  dashed  not  a 
little  their  delight  at  his  safe  return. 

Life  at  Zjandeh,  however  comfortless,  proved  in 
every  way  healthier,  freer,  and  pleasanter  than  life  at 
Budiabad.  Their  keeper  was  kindly,  civil ,  and  honest 
— ^as  Afghans  go.  Mrs.  Waller  and  her  month-old 
babe  were  no  whit  the  worse  for  their  rough  handling; 
and  the  Andersons  were  still  in  the  first  flush  of  joy 
over  the  return  of  the  child  lost  to  them  in  the  Khurd 
Kabul  Pass.  Conolly,  it  seemed,  had  heard  of  her 
arrival  in  the  City  and  had  induced  Zemdn  Khan  to 
buy  her  for  four  hundred  rupees.  Thereafter  she  had 
lived  in  his  harem,  pampered  and  adored  by  its  inmates 
so  that  she  had  almost  forgotten  her  own  people,  and 
now  spoke  nothing  but  Persian,  though  she  still 
understood  her  mother  tongue. 

Pottinger  and  Troup,  on  reaching  Kabul,  had  lost 
no  time  in  regaining  possession  of  the  child,  and 
Troup's  servant  with  a  couple  of  Jezailchis,  had 
brought  her  to  Zjandeh  on  the  loth  of  May. 

Mackenzie  allowed  himself  only  one  night's  rest  in 
camp;  and  next  morning  he  hurried  on,  by  forced 
marches,  to  Kabul,  where  Pottinger,  Troup,  and 
Akbar  looked  anxiously  for  his  coming. 

His  friends  he  found  quartered  in  a  lower  room  of 
the  tower  occupied  by  Akbar  and  Company,  a  mile 
and  a  half  outside  the  city.  From  them  he  learned 
how  Prince  Futteh  Jtmg  and  the  Sirdar,  while  flying 
at  each  other's  throats,  were  both  simulating  a  desire 
for  British  friendship  in  the  hope  of  gaining  their 
own  ends  free  of  cost  to  themselves.  Futteh  Jung's 
lamentations  to  Macgregor  were  full  of  entreaty — 
presumably  sincere — for  the  prompt  advance  of 
Pollock  and  his  hosts.    "My  anxiety  for  your  depart- 
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ure  for  Kabul,"  he  wrote  in  the  middle  of  May, 
"appears  thoroughly  useless.  .  .  .  Although  I  have 
incessantly  sent  letters  through  Mohun  Lai  asking 
you  to  advance  immediately,  no  symptoms  of  the  kind 
have  yet  appeared." 

Akbar,  on  the  other  hand,  posed  as  one  having  the 
ear  of  the  General  Sahib,  who  had  recognised  his 
authority,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  treaty  for  the 
restoration  of  Barakzai  dominion  in  the  land.  Judge 
therefore  his  feelings  when  he  received  at  Mackenzie's 
hand  the  unresponsive  letter  from  that  potential  ally, 
who  set  aside  his  very  personal  demand  and  even  cast 
aspersion  on  his  good  faith. 

If  he  had  been  f tuious  before,  he  was  doubly  so  now. 
'*BisfnillahI  you  axe  fine  ambassador,  Mackenzie 
Sahib!  Three  whole  weeks  I  have  waited;  and  you 
bring  me  a  paper  not  worth  two  broken  cowries! 
Your  General  Sahib  writes  as  if  to  an  enemy,  not  to 
a  friend;  while  I,  only  a  week  ago,  told  Pottinger 
Sahib  I  have  no  wish  to  fight  your  people,  and  I  will 
send  the  women  back.  But  he  also  is  a  hard  man. 
Look  in  his  eyes.     See  if  he  believes!" 

To  placate  Akbar  Khan,  when  the  volcano  was  in 
eruption,  needed  tact  and  courage  of  no  common  order. 
But  the  man  who  had  dealt  with  a  Yar  Mahomed 
Khan  was  not  easily  overawed;  and  Pottinger  did  his 
best.  Bit  by  bit  he  went  through  Pollock's  unpromis- 
ing letter,  toning  down  its  apparent  hostility,  explain- 
ing the  need  for  caution,  the  diflSculties  involved; 
adding  significantly  that,  in  view  of  late  events,  it  was 
natural  the  General  should  mistrust  the  Sirdar  till 
he  gave  some  practical  proof  of  sincerity,  such 
as  sending  the  women  and  children  down  to 
Jaldlabad. 
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Akbar  listened  patiently  till  all  was  said,  then: 
"  Do  /  not  need,  also,  proof  of  sincerity?  "  he  demanded 
with  a  fine  air  of  injured  innocence.  "  Have  the  deal- 
ings of  your  own  people  these  two  years  been  always 
remarkable  for  truth  and  justice?  These  Peringhi 
folk" — he  turned  to  those  about  him — "have  a  Holy 
Book  bidding  them  if  smitten  on  one  cheek,  to  turn 
the  other.  Instead,  what  do  they  do  ?  They  are  busy 
all  the  time  writing  other  books — how  to  kill  men. 
First  they  took  India.  Now  they  wish  to  take  the 
Punjab.  And  they  cotdd  not  let  even  us  alone! 
They  make  motmtain  guns  and  chase  us  into  our  hills. 
Well,  then,  if  we  are  seized  by  the  throats,  we  must 
struggle,  and  throw  dust  or  any  weapon  that  comes 
into  our  hands." 

"You  forget,  Sirdar  Sahib,"  Pottinger  interposed 
quietly,  "that  we  did  not  come  here  to  conquer  your 
country,  but  to  get  rid  of  a  neighbour  who  seemed 
dangerous  to  otu*  Government.  We  had  no  wish  to 
keep  Afghanistan  or  ill-treat  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
through  the  rising  of  the  people  that  these  injuries  have 
come  about. " 

Akbar,  nonplussed,  could  only  scowl  and  shake  his 
head.  "No  doubt — ^that  is  so.  But  now,  when  all  is 
over,  your  General  Sahib  is  still  driving  me  to  fight 
when  it  is  my  wish  to  be  his  friend. " 

This  was  the  fact  that  rankled;  a  fact  Pottinger  was 
powerless  to  deny.  Pollock,  though  intent  on  releas- 
ing the  prisoners,  was  evidently  resolved  not  to  treat 
with  Akbar  on  friendly  terms ;  while  Akbar  was  equally 
resolved  not  to  give  up  the  prisoners  without  assurance 
of  some  more  lasting  gain  than  a  present  of  money; 
and  the  deadlock  was  complete.  Pottinger — incur- 
ably persistent — did  not  despair  of  trying  again  later 
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on.  For  the  moment  he  could  only  keep  his  senses 
alert  and  watch  the  trend  of  events. 

The  first  development  was  a  sudden  order  from 
Akbar  that  the  prisoners  at  Zjandeh  should  be  brought 
by  rapid  marches,  to  the  fort  of  Ali  Mahomed,  Kazzil- 
bash,  three  miles  from  Kabul.  The  secret  reason  for 
this  move  was  a  nunour,  not  unfounded,  that  the 
Jubber  Khel  chiefs  intended  to  attack  the  camp, 
carry  off  the  prisoners,  and  sell  them  to  Pollock  on 
their  own  account,  since  Akbar  proved  so  coy. 

Instead,  they  were  hurried  to  Kabul,  covering  forty 
miles  of  very  rough  country  in  two  days,  and  reaching 
Ali  Mahomed's  fort  of  Shewaki  on  the  24th  of  May. 

The  said  chief  was  by  no  means  overjoyed  at 
receiving  an  order  that  his  own  women's  apartments 
should  be  given  over  to  the  Sirdar's  guests,  who  found 
their  new  quarters  a  very  paradise,  after  a  month  of 
gipsying  in  juniper  arbours  and  blanket  tents.  Be- 
sides two  airy  upstairs  sleeping-rooms — one  for  the 
women  and  one  for  the  men — they  had  leave  to  use, 
in  the  daytime,  an  octagon  room  with  open-work 
lattices  set  in  a  tower  above  the  roof.  Here  they 
could  enjoy  coolness,  privacy,  and  a  far-reaching  view 
over  forts,  gardens  and  orchards,  over  cornfields 
royally  adorned  with  purple  centauria,  and  a  hand- 
some plant  of  the  lupin  tribe.  Better  than  all  was  the 
great  walled  garden,  full  of  fruit  and  sweet  with  the 
scent  of  roses  and  oleander.  In  the  stream  running 
through  it  the  officers  had  leave  to  bathe. 

On  the  26th  Akbar  allowed  Troup  to  ride  out  and 
greet  them  with  lengths  of  chintz  and  cotton,  money 
and  other  necessaries:  and  while  he  was  away,  his 
companions  were  honoured  by  an  unexpected  visit 
from  Aminullah,  with  three  or  four  leading  chiefs. 
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Though  Akbar  and  Mahomed  Shah  often  came  to 
sit  with  them  and  discuss  the  latest  turn  of  the  wheel, 
Aminullah  had  not  so  far  honoured  them ;  and  a  formal 
deputation  boded  some  matter  of  importance  in  the 
wind. 

The  chiefs,  tmtroubled  by  delicacy,  straightway 
announced  the  reason  of  their  assiduity — money. 
This  business  of  fighting  for  a  throne  was  proving 
something  too  costly  for  their  taste;  and  such  treasure 
as  Kabul  could  boast  was  fast  locked  up  in  the  Bala- 
Hissar.  In  these  straits  they  had  bethought  them  of 
certain  bills  for  fourteen  lakhs  shamefully  dishonoured 
by  the  Indian  Government;  and  after  due  discussion 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  now  Pottinger  Sahib 
was  in  Kabul  they — Aminullah  and  Mahomed  Shah — 
could  surely  persuade  or  force  him  to  make  out  the 
bills  afresh. 

They  began  with  persuasion ;  and  Pottinger — ^taking 
his  tone  from  theirs — seasoned  his  refusal  with  friendly 
explanation.  He  assured  them  that  even  were  he 
willing — ^which  he  was  not — such  an  act  would  be 
utterly  useless.  Not  a  single  condition  had  been  ful- 
filled; and  the  bills  would  simply  be  dishonoured  again. 
This  they  did  not  choose  to  believe.  Besides,  the 
bills  could  now  be  made  payable  without  conditions. 

Pot  a  time  Pottinger  reasoned  with  them  patiently; 
then,  emphatically  repeated  his  refusal.  Reason  or 
no  reason,  he  would  sign  no  more  bills  for  their 
benefit. 

At  that,  persuasion  gave  place  to  stronger  measures, 
to  hectoring  commands,  to  threats  of  torture  pleasingly 
specified  in  detail:  and  well  Pottinger  knew  them 
capable  of  all.  What  cared  they  for  the  vengeance  of 
Pollock  Sahib?    He  meant  to  fight  them  in  any  case; 
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and  they  meant  to  have  their  money — or  Pottinger 
might  answer  for  the  refusal  with  his  life. 

To  these  more  forcible  arguments  Pottinger  listened 
unmoved.  Only  that  new  stem  expression,  that  made 
Akbar  call  him  "grumpy, "  grew  a  diade  more  marked. 
And  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  their  induoements, 
he  answered  them  with  blunt,  matter-of-fact  decision: 
*'  You  may  as  well  cut  off  my  head  at  once.  For  I  will 
never  make  out  those  bills. " 

Then  silence  fell — ^and  lasted. 

The  chiefs,  furious  yet  nonplussed,  could  hardly 
believe  their  ears.  Plainly  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said:  and  without  another  word  they  went  off  to  con- 
sult with  Akbar  Elhan.  But  he  knew  his  man  better 
than  they  did.  They  might  kill  Pottinger  Sahib  in 
any  way  they  pleased,  he  told  them;  but  they  would 
never  bend  him  against  his  will.  And  as  he  did  not 
choose  to  kill  his  chief  prisoner — ^Eldred  Pottinger 
gained  the  day. 


XV 

A  FEW  days  later  he  sat  cross-legged  on  the  floor  of  his 
room,  a  book  on  one  knee  by  way  of  board,  writing 
letters  for  the  English  mail.  Little  of  a  letter-writer 
at  any  time,  he  had  scarcely  put  pen  to  paper  since  the 
retreat  from  Charikar  except  for  political  correspond- 
ence with  Pollock  and  Macgregor,  and  spasmodic 
attempts  at  a  journal  of  the  dry  bones  order.  The 
past  was  too  terrible,  the  future  too  stormily  uncer- 
tain, the  present  too  full  of  bitter  conviction  that  his 
character  was  being  lied  away,  to  make  home  letters 
anything  but  painful  for  himself  and  for  those  who 
loved  him.  These  facts  and  the  uncertainty  of  trans- 
mission had  conspired  to  keep  him  silent,  save  for  the 
message  sent  through  Macgregor  that  he  was  alive  and 
well. 

But  recent  letters  from  his  mother  and  Harriet — 
written  before  news  of  the  worst  arrived — tugged  at 
his  heartstrings,  impelling  him  to  make  the  effort  he 
shirked,  on  the  bare  chance  that  some  day  his  ram- 
bling account  of  the  Kabul  tragedy  would  reach  them 
and  satisfy  their  longing  for  a  word  from  him,  though 
it  could  not  but  sadden  them  the  more.  And  now 
there  came  urgent  inquiries  from  Haughton's  father  as 
to  the  welfare  and  whereabouts  of  his  son.  It  was 
but  one  cry  among  hundreds  that  must  have  gone 
forth  during  that  awful  winter  and  spring,  when  even 
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those  in  India  had  no  personal  letters  from  Afghanistan 
between  October  and  March. 

Though  Pottinger  had  not  }ret  seen  Haughton,  he 
had  heard  of  him,  and  now  made  haste  to  reassure  his 
father,  who  probably  would  not  get  that  reassurance 
for  two  months  at  least. 

"My  DEAR  Mr.  Haughton"  (he  wrote), 

"I  was  gratified  by  your  letter  of  26th  Febru- 
ary, only  a  few  days  received,  or  should  have 
answered  it  earlier  ...  as  I  can  most  fully 
sympathise  with  your  anxiety  about  your  gallant 
son. 

"  He  was  cut  down  in  a  mutiny  of  the  Artillery- 
men, previous  to  our  evacuation  of  the  fortified 
barrack  of  Char-i-kar;  and  no  language  I  am 
master  of  is  sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of 
the  fortitude  and  resolution  he  showed.  It  was 
particularly  owing  to  his  example  and  his  exer- 
tions that  we  were  able  to  hold  out  as  long  as  we 
did.  Before  Captain  Codrington  died,  he  re- 
quested me  to  make  special  mention  of  him  to  the 
Government,  and  to  represent  that  his  conduct 
had  shown  him  well  fitted  to  command  the 
Regiment.  The  wounds  he  received  there  was 
not  time  to  dress  before  we  marched,  so  that  he 
had  to  bear  up  against  their  pain  for  two  nights 
and  a  day.   .    .    . 

"Since  my  being  brought  here,  I  have  been 
unable  to  see  him,  but  learn,  by  means  of  the 
servants,  that  he  is  quite  well  again,  and  I  have 
every  hope  of  seeing  him  shortly.  The  first 
opportunity  I  have,  I  shall  send  him  your  letter; 
he  expressed  much  anxiety  to  send  information  to 
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yoUy  particularly  on  Mrs.  Haughton's  account; 
and  I  believe  his  letters  were  lost  during  our 
unfortunate  attempt  to  retreat.  Haughton  and 
I  were  inmates  of  the  same  room  from  the  time 
we  reached  camp  till  Sir  William  Macnaghten's 
murder,  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  off  care  of 
self. 

"At  that  period,  things  were  as  bad  as  they 
could  be;  the  military  would  neither  fight  nor  fiy, 
and  we  had  neither  food  nor  fuel.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  renew  Sir  William  Macnaghten's  con- 
vention by  the  same  causes  that  he  was  compelled 
to  open  it;  and  the  result,  you  will  ere  this  have 
learned,  was  the  utter  destruction  of  the  force.  I 
have  been  preserved  by  giving  myself  up  as  a 
hostage:  .  .  .  both  parties  broke  their  pledges, 
and  I  am  of  course  a  prisoner.  ...  In  return  for 
your  prediction,  I  will  also  venture  my  opinion 
that,  if  more  energy  and  wisdom  are  not  shown, 
we  shall  in  all  probability  receive  another  check. 
With  General  Pollock's  army  some  of  the  worst 
officers  have  been  sent;  the  most  miserable 
arrangements  have  been  made,  particularly  in 
the  Commissariat,  so  that  I  doubt  if  Pollock's 
ability  will  be  able  to  master  it  unless  he  has  the 
fullest  powers  and  support. 

"  The  service  is  excessively  unpopular  with  both 
officers  and  men;  the  former  are  great  pectmiary 
losers,  and  the  latter  have  been  so  alienated 
from  their  officers  by  Lord  William  Bentinck's 
arrangements  that  we  no  longer  get  the  sons  of 
respectable  landholders,  but  the  poor  and  needy; 
to  keep  whom  in  order  the  lash  is  absolutely 
necessary;  but  not  to  be  used,  from  his  wise 
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xneastire  to  gain  Home  popularity.  Latterly 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  commanding  ofiScers,  and  Govenmient  has, 
as  you  may  see  here,  nearly  succeeded.  .    .   . 

**  If  the  Government  does  not  take  some  decided 
steps  to  recover  the  affections  of  the  Army,  I 
re^dly  think  a  single  spark  will  blow  the  sepoys 
into  mutiny ;  for  the  zeal  of  the  officers  is  cold ;  and 
it  has  been  that  alone  which  has  prevented  this 
spirit  hitherto. 

"  The  sole  cause  of  our  defeat  was  not  this,  to  be 
sure;  but  it  in  a  great  measure  aided  the  incom- 
petence of  our  leaders.  Every  one  in  the  force 
knew  with  what  contempt  military  suggestions 
have  been  received;  and  that,  joined  to  other 
causes,  rendered  them  careless  of  consequences. 
I  believe  many  thought  the  sooner  they  could  get 
back  the  better,  and  hence  did  not  oppose  our 
retreat.   .    .   . 

''If  Pollock  can  advance  before  the  Bala- 
Hissar  falls,  he  will  not  meet  much  opposition, 
otherwise  I  fear  he  will. 

"Trusting  you  will  excuse  this  rough  scrawl, 
which  is  written  sitting  on  the  floor  with  my  knee 
as  a  support, 

"I    remain,    my    dear   Sir, 
"Yours  very  sincerely, 
"Eldred  Pottinger." 

How  true  was  Eldred  Pottinger's  prophecy  of 
mutiny  to  come,  Indian  history  gave  terrible  proof, 
years  after  his  death. 

One  long  letter  proved  sufficient  exercise  of  the  pen 
for  that  day ;  and  he  put  off  his  own,  that  were  harder 
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to  write,  till  the  ist  of  Jime.  He  decided  to  send  a  full 
account  home  via  John,  paper  being  scarce  and  the 
tale  no  pleasant  one  to  tell  twice  over. 

"I  would  have  written  long  ago,"  he  assured 
his  mother,  "but  for  the  uncertainty  of  trans- 
mission. God  knows  if  any  opportunity  may 
occur  by  which  I  can  send  this.  You  will  long  ere 
this  have  learned  that  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  have 
seen  the  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  the  force 
which  occupied  Kabool.   .    .   . 

"  I  was,  as  you  may  fancy,  laid  up  as  soon  as  I 
arrived  in  camp,  so  I  can  give  you  but  little  news 
of  things  whidi  occurred.  SuflBce  it  to  say,  we 
were  doing  everything  we  could  to  destroy  otu*- 
selves.  General  Elphinstone  who,  I  fancy,  was 
never  a  very  strong  or  independent-minded  man, 
was  reduced  by  severe  illness  to  but  one  remove 
from  dotage.   .    .  . 

"The  second-in-command,  Colonel  Shelton,  I 
cannot  describe  to  you,  as  I  conclude  his  con- 
duct will  be  investigated  by  court-martial.  I 
may,  however,  mention  that  he  was  the  sole  cause 
of  our  leaving  Kabtd,  and  that  he  is  said  to  be  the 
most  unpopular  oflBcer  in  the  Bengal  Army.  When 
I  came  in  the  morale  of  the  troops  was  sadly 
deteriorated,  but  they  still  had  some  life ;  however, 
on  the  23rd  the  Commanders  managed  to  destroy 
that  by  exposing  a  small  body  ...  to  repeated 
attacks  from  ten  times  their  number.  ...  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  the  Europeans  of  the  44th  were 
the  first  that  broke.  The  Artiller3rmen,  though 
without   an    officer,   .    .    .  fought   like   heroes. 

"After  this  affair  no  entreaty  would  induce  the 
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Commanders  to  allow  of  other  operations.  .  .  . 
They  sat  moodily  and  discontented  till  our  prison- 
ers were  exhausted,  and  then  told  Sir  William 
Macnaghten  he  must  treat  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  During  the  negotiations  he 
was  killed  in  a  &ay.  ...  In  consequence  of  my 
being  the  only  one  of  his  Assistants  left ...  I 
was  hatiled  out  of  my  sick-room  and  obliged  to 
negotiate  for  the  safety  of  a  parcel  of  fools,  who 
were  doing  all  they  cotild  to  insure  their  own 
destruction;  but  they  would  not  hear  my  advice. 
They  would  neither  force  their  way  to  the  citadel, 
nor  attack  the  city,  nor  abandon  their  baggage 
and  retreat  upon  Jaldlabad.  The  consequence 
was,  the  drawing  up  of  a  most  disgraceful 
convention,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  our 
army.  ..." 

Followed  an  outline  of  the  tragedy  already  told  and 
the  news  of  her  personal  loss: 

"I  can  give  you  no  intelligence  of  poor  Tom. 
The  last  I  can  certainly  learn  of  him  was  the 
General  emplo3ring  him  and  some  other  officers  to 
check  a  charge  of  the  Afghan  cavalry  .  .  .  and 
as  he  has  not  hitherto  been  heard  of,  I  greatly 
fear  that  he  has  gone,  as  so  many  other  brave 
fellows  have  done.  I  do  not  attempt  to  disguise 
the  plain  truth;  for,  I  believe,  my  dear  Mother, 
that  it  will  find  you  resigned  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  that  you  will  receive  comfort  from  the  only 
source  capable  of  affording  it.  I  am  totally  unfit 
to  offer  you  condolence.  I  have  no  idea  when  I 
may  be  released ;  and  I  am  so  annoyed  at  the  way 
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I  understand  I  have  been  traduced  in  the  public 
journals  that  I  scarcely  care,  but  on  account  of  my 
family.  As  my  detention  is  tmcertain,  and  I 
believe  I  am  not  entitled  to  any  staff  allowances 
whilst  detained,  I  must  recommend  you  to  frugal- 
ity. I  wrote  to  Forbes  and  Co.  to  remit  you 
£100;  but  as  I  have  no  funds  unless  I  am  released, 
you  must  not  look  for  a  continuation  of  these 
remittances.  I  will  write  to  John  on  the  subject, 
and  beg  of  him  to  make  some  arrangement  till  I 
get  released;  when  I  will,  please  God,  take 
measures  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this.  .  .  . 
"Believe  me,  my  dear  Mother, 

"Your  very  affectionate  son, 
"Eldred  Pottinger." 

A  small  half-sheet,  minutely  folded  and  addressed, 
was  added  to  John  Pottinger,  then  in  Bombay. 

"My  dear  John, 

"I  enclose  a  letter  for  our  Mother,  which  read 
and  forward.  I  have  no  time  to  write  you  a 
detailed  account,  or,  indeed,  paper  to  do  it  on. 
Your  letter  regarding  Mr.  Hoskin  reached  me. 
I  am  greatly  grieved  at  what  has  passed.  ...  I 
did  not  approve  of  the  connection,  but  as  it  was 
made  there  was  no  use  in  objection,  therefore  I 
made  none;  and  in  no  case  do  I  think  it  desirable 
to  quarrel  with  such  scum.  I  should  recommend 
you,  therefore,  to  drop  that  connection  quietly. 
By  recrimination  and  caUing  up  past  actions, 
however  pure  you  may  be,  you  only  run  the 
chance  of  daubing  yourself  with  the  moral  mud 
of  such  a  character. 
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"  I  am  still  suffering  much  from  my  wotmd,  and 
if  I  get  released  will  probably  have  to  go  home  in 
coixsequence.  I  have  lost  ever3rthing  by  the 
result  of  this  outbreak.  ...  So  you  must  look 
after  the  allowance  to  my  mother.  .  .  .  Give 
my  love  to  your  wife  and  kiss  the  children  for  me. 
I  hope  I  may  soon  see  you,  but  really  there  is  a 
great  chance  of  my  being  killed.  A  day  or  two 
ago  the  rascals  here  threatened  to  hold  me  respon- 
sible for  the  bills  which  Government  dishonoured. 
They  may  do  whatever  they  like;  I  '11  not  give 
them  a  scrape  of  my  pen.  So  you  have  a  chance 
of  hearing  of  me  burned  or  wedged  to  death. 
•  Don't  mention  this  when  you  write  home.  No 
use  frightening  people. 

"Captain  Mackenzie  of  the  Madras  I.  and 

Colin  Troup  of  the  48th  N.I.  are  my  companions. 

If  anything  happens  to  me,  they  will  give  you  the 

true  accotmt.    Don't  believe  any  other.  .  .  . 

"Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Eldred  Pottinger.  " 

These  two  letters  written  and  despatched,  Pot- 
tinger shut  the  door  of  his  heart  upon  thoughts  of 
Home  and  of  those  he  seemed  little  likely  ever  to  meet 
again. 

June,  though  a  month  of  distracting  uncertainty  at 
Elandahar  and  Jaldlabad,  was  a  month  of  crisis  at 
Kabul.  By  the  beginning  of  July  Akbar  had  secured 
the  Bala-Hissar,  enthroned  the  Saddozai  for  figurehead, 
and  proclaimed  himself  "Prime  Minister  of  all  the 
Afghans."  In  that  capacity  he  garrisoned  the  dty 
with  his  own  men,  stripped  the  weakling  Prince  of  all 
he  possessed,  ensconced  himself  in  the  citadel,  taking 
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Troup  and  Pottinger  with  him.  But  before  approach- 
ing Pollock  again,  he  wished  to  strengthen  his  hand  by 
gaining  possession  of  all  the  prisoners  and  hostages,  the 
sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  care  of  Zemdn  IChan. 

These  had  already  been  wrested  from  the  old  man, 
bitterly  against  his  will,  and  given  over  to  the  son  of 
the  late  High  Priest.  On  the  day  of  their  transfer  the 
good  Nawab  had  lined  the  streets  with  his  own  men, 
ridden  with  them  himself  to  the  High  Priest's  door, 
and,  by  way  of  crowning  security,  had  since  lodged  all 
his  women-folk  in  the  same  house,  knowing  well  that 
a  Mussulman  crowd,  no  matter  how  excited,  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  violate  a  harem. 

Prom  the  holy  man  himself  he  had  exacted  a  solemn 
oath  never  to  give  them  up  save  to  their  own  people. 
But  what  cared  Akbar  Khan  for  oaths,  if  they  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  desire?  Day  after  day  he  pestered 
that  reluctant  priest;  till,  for  a  paltry  four  thousand 
rupees,  the  holy  one  washed  his  hands  of  pledges  and 
hostages  alike. 

Then  did  Akbar  straightway  countenance  a  fresh 
embassage  to  Pollock — Troup  this  time,  with  one 
Hdji  Bukhtiar  for  company;  and  Pottinger  must  be 
plagued  afresh  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of 
success.  He  could  only  repeat,  for  the  hundredth 
time:  "Prove  your  sincerity  by  sending  the  ladies  and 
children." 

To  this  proposal  Akbar  showed  signs  of  consenting: 
but  his  implacable  father-in-law  would  have  none  of  it. 
Troup  must  go  alone  with  the  Hdji;  Pottinger  must 
write  as  before;  and  he  wrote  accordingly. 

In  the  beginning  he  had  the  honour  to  inform 
General  Pollock  that  his  letter  of  the  loth  of  May  "was 
r^arded  as  most  offensive  by  Akbar  Khan  and  as 
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evincing  hostility  rather  than  a  wish  to  treat.  '*  Truth 
compelled  the  statement;  and  having  got  it  over  he 
went  on: 

"  It  is  not  my  duty  to  comment  on  your  letter, 
and  as  my  opinions  were  laid  before  you  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  there  is  no  reply  required  from 
me.  .   .  . 

"I  have  sounded  Mahomed  Akbar  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  subject  of  his  feelings  towards  us; 
they  appear  hostile,  and  I  much  doubt  if  he  will 
consent  to  treat  on  any  terms  but  those  of  retain- 
ing the  country.  I  have  told  him  that  in  my  own 
opinion  such  will  be  inadmissible  as  a  prelimin- 
ary, if  ever  at  all.  .  .  .  His  father  having  given 
himself  up  voluntarily,  he  argues  we  have  no  right 
to  detain  him.  .    .    . 

"At  present  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  ransom  us  for  money,  as  he  is  in  want  of 
that  necessary ;  and  the  name  and  character  of  the 
British  must  suffer  .  .  .  if  we  were  to  pay  for  the 
release  of  a  few  Europeans,  while  so  many  htm- 
dreds,  indeed,  I  may  say  thousands,  of  our  native 
soldiery  and  camp-followers  are  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  slavery  throughout  this  country 
.  .  .  and  it  appears  to  me  that  Government  will 
lay  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  undue  partiality 
if  it  release,  as  above,  by  ransom. 

"Cabool  is  now  completely  in  the  hands  of 
Akbar.  Many  are  inimical  to  him,  but  his  own 
energy  and  that  of  his  supporters  is  so  much  the 
greatest,  that  no  one  is  likely  to  oppose  him,  tmless 
the  British  troops  advance;  and  even  then,  I 
think,  he  will  always  be  able  to  make  his  retreat 
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good  before  anyone  here  has  courage  to  move.  A 
proclamation  threatening  punishment  if  the 
ladies  are  withdrawn  might  do  good.   .    .    . 

"Mahomed  Shah  Khan  is  the  right  hand 
and  head  of  Mahomed  Akbar.  ...  He  has 
chosen  his  principal  line  of  action  as  our  open 
enemy,  and  only  enters  into  negotiations  with 
you  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  insight  into  your 
plans.  ..." 

On  the  loth  of  Jtdy  the  two  set  out;  and  soon  after, 
Pottinger  paid  one  of  his  rare  visits  to  Shewaki; 
drawn  there  no  doubt  by  anxiety  for  Mackenzie,  who 
lay  dangerously  ill  of  typhus — ^the  result  of  hardship, 
fatigue,  and  strain  of  body  and  mind.  Pottinger 
found  him  still  in  a  critical  state;  too  weak  for  speech, 
and  delirious  often,  when  he  would  take  nothing 
except  from  Mrs.  Eyre.  She  had  given  him  her  own 
charpoy,  and  had  spent  her  last  few  rupees  on  fowls 
for  broth,  which  revived  him  a  little.  Conductor 
RUey  sat  up  at  night  with  him;  and  the  faithful  Jacob 
was  a  willing  slave  to  both.  In  this  hour,  when  his 
life  hung  by  a  thread,  the  measttre  that  Colin  Mac- 
kenzie meted  to  others  was  measured  to  him  again — 
pressed  down  and  running  over. 

The  sedentary  life,  confined  space,  and  poor  food 
had  told  heavily  on  the  men:  and  rice-fields  under 
water — flying  dose  round  the  fort — ^proved  very 
unwholesome  in  the  heats  of  July.  By  the  i6th 
Lawrence  and  several  others  were  down  with  fever; 
Mrs.  Trevor  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter;  and 
Akbar  had  sent  Dr.  Campbell  out  to  attend  them  all 
— no  easy  matter  when  medicines  were  practically 
nil. 
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The  Sirdar»  meantime,  was  zealoasly  and  effect- 
ually making  hay  out  of  renewed  negotiations  with 
the  British  General,  while  he  waited  impatiently  for 
Troup's  return  from  Jaldlabad. 
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But  if  Akbar  was  in  a  hurry,  Pollock  was  not.  For 
him  delay  meant  more  cameds,  more  chance  of  a  for- 
ward move.  His  bold  letter  of  the  13th  of  May  had 
elicited  no  reply  from  Ellenborough;  nor  had  it  been 
included  in  the  Kabul  correspondence  sent  to  England. 
But  by  the  middle  of  June,  he  had  received  implied 
permission  to  hold  his  ground  till  October,  and  to 
make  his  power  felt  in  the  neighbourhood: — per- 
mission he  had  turned  to  good  account.  For  definite 
orders  to  advance,  he  still  looked  in  vain. 

No  doubt  Lord  Ellenborough  had  his  own  good 
reasons,  and  lack  of  faith  in  his  Generals  may  not  have 
been  the  least  among  them.  As  late  as  the  7th  of  June 
he  could  still  write  home:  "I  regret  to  say  that  in 
Major  General  Nott  I  do  not  entertain  the  smallest 
confidence  as  an  officer.  He  is  a  brave  man,  but  his 
own  troops  do  not  respect  him  as  a  General.''  And 
referring  to  Pollock's  orders  for  Jtme,  he  added:  "I 
am  doing  all  I  possibly  can  to  send  on  camels  and 
mules,  but  I  cannot  make  a  General.  ...  If 
he  had  any  real  mind,  he  would  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  boys  about  him. " 

The  boys  in  question  were  presiunably  Richmond 
Shakespear,  and  Macgregor,  men  of  much  frontier 
experience,  and  to  these  there  entered,  in  July,  Henry 
Lawrence,  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with,  though  his 
reputation  had  yet  to  be  made. 
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Pollock  had  lately  sent  for  him  to  shepherd  his 
obstreperous  Sikhs;  and  he  had  reached  camp  two 
days  before  Troup.  A  week  after  his  arrival  behold 
him  ensconced  in  a  comer  of  the  General's  under- 
ground room,  regaling  the  dear  wife  at  Kasauli  with 
his  impressions  on  things  in  general  and  the  new 
Government  in  particular. 

It  was  much,  very  much,  to  be  a  hundred  xniles 
nearer  George,  but  unpromising  negotiations  and  the 
uncertainty  of  advance  chafed  him  almost  beyond 
endurance.  Hence  the  explosion  on  paper,  no  other 
being  permissible:  "There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
army  of  reserve  is  but  a  demonstration  and  a  very  silly 
one.  We  return,  most  likely,  in  October.  Lord 
EUenborough  seems  to  be  vindictively  violent  against 
all  who  think  or  urge  otherwise.  He  has  the  oddest 
notions  I  have  yet  met  with,  as  regards  Politicals 
especially.  .  .  .  Yesterday  the  General,  who  is 
easily  frightened,  got  a  tart  letter  asking  him  who 
informed  Mackeson  that  the  Bala-Hissar  had  fallen. 
.  .  .  Just  fancy  the  implication  that  Mackeson  and 
I  should  not  be  told  such  intelligence!  It  makes  me 
open  my  eyes  and  ask  what  I  am  here  for.  .  .  .  Ask 
any  of  our  directors  to  read  any  of  the  Indian  papers, 
and  then  judge  of  otir  ruler.  ...  He  is  a  most 
dangerous  man.  ...  He  seems  to  think  it  very 
improper  that  Pollock  should  tell  the  Political  small 
fry  what  is  going  on;  and  has  bothered  the  said 
Pollock  exceedingly  in  consequence." 

No  doubt  it  may  have  been  these  botherings  from 
Olympus  that  moved  the  "said  Pollock"  about  this 
time,  to  treat  Pottinger  in  a  manner  that  was  dis- 
heartening, to  say  the  least  of  it,  for  a  man  in  his 
position.    The  General  wrote  that  he  had  entered 
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into  a  truce  with  the  Afghans  till  he  should  hear  again 
from  Government;  adding  that,  as  Pottinger's  politi- 
cal functions  were  at  an  end,  he  need  not  interfere  any 
further  in  arrangements  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
Little  did  he  dream  how  much  the  prisoners  would 
eventually  owe  to  Pottinger's  continued  interference 
on  their  behalf;  but  whatever  the  latter  may  have  felt 
at  the  moment,  he  wisely  kept  to  himself. 

Pollock  detained  Troup  and  his  comrade  at  Jala- 
labad for  more  than  a  week.  At  first  he  seemed 
inclined  to  clinch  matters;  but  of  a  sudden  there  came 
a  mysterious  change  in  his  bearing;  a  light  in  his  eye 
that  had  not  been  there  before. 

What  did  it  mean?  A  whisper  went  round  of  fresh 
orders  received  from  Calcutta.  The  staflE  was  con- 
sumed with  curiosity.  But  except  for  that  new  light 
in  his  eye,  the  General  gave  no  sign.  Not  until  the 
24th  did  he  dismiss  the  ambassadors,  with  no  more  than 
a  message,  almost  a  command:  "Send  in  all  English 
guns  and  captives  to  my  camp,  and  your  father  and 
fanuly  shall  be  at  once  set  free.  As  for  leaving 
Afghanistan,  I  shall  do  so  at  my  own  convenience.*' 

On  the  27th  Troup  reached  Kabul,  and  his  expecta- 
tions were  fulfilled.  Akbar  would  have  none  of  such 
treatment.  He  demanded  a  written  agreement,  as 
between  chief  and  chief.  Troup  must  go  back  and 
msist  on  this,  moreover  Lawrence  Sahib,  if  recovered, 
should  go  with  him.  Akbar  had  great  faith  in  Law- 
rence Sahib;  and  hearing  that  his  brother  was  with  the 
General,  his  Asiatic  brain  jumped  at  the  possibility  of 
backstairs  influence. 

His  message  to  Shewaki  found  Lawrence  up  and 
about,  but,  in  Dr.  Campbdl's  opinion,  far  too  weak 
for  such  a  journey.    Lawrence  thought  otherwise. 
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The  prospect  of  meeting  Henry  and  of  a  week's  free- 
dom carried  all  before  it.  Once  in  the  saddle  and  in 
open  country,  he  felt  certain  strength  would  return. 

Akbar,  as  usual,  received  him  with  marked  courtesy. 

"You  are  quite  sure  you  are  strong  enough  in  spite 
of  your  pale  face?"  he  asked  with  genuine  conoem. 
"I  cannot  afford  that  you  should  risk  your  life.  No 
other  officer  of  them  all  can  keep  the  Memsahibs  and 
BabsL'ldg  in  order!" 

Lawrence  was  quite  sure.  He  would  return  fitter 
than  ever  to  cope  with  Memsahibs  and  Btaba-ldg. 

In  that  case  he  might  go.  But  first  Akbar  sum- 
moned him,  Pottinger,  and  Troup  to  discuss  the  gist 
of  this  last  message  that  must  decide  matters  onoe  for 
all. 

"Great  men,"  said  he — graciously  including  his 
visitors — "best  show  their  wisdom  by  asking  advice 
of  one  another."  Therefore  he  had  summoned  the 
greatest  of  his  guests  to  ask  them  by  what  means  he 
might  alter  the  General's  cotmtenance  towards  himsdf 
and  his  countrymen. 

Pottinger — ^who  of  course  would  not  write  again — 
could  only  repeat  the  advice  alrea4y  given  ad  nauseam. 
"Send  all  the  prisoners,  or  at  least  the  women  and 
children.  General  Pollock  will  treat  on  no  other  basis. 
If  you  delay  now,  he  will  doubtless  consider  the  treaty 
at  an  end  and  advance  at  once." 

At  that  Akbar  cast  aside  his  veneer  of  urbanity  and 
spoke  hotly,  straight  from  his  heart. 

"Without  a  written  promise  from  your  haughty 
General  Sahib,  I  will  send  no  prisoners  to  his  camp. 
As  Macloten  Sahib  deceived  me  at  Kabul,  so  now 
Pollock  Sahib  would  deceive  me  also,  were  I  fool 
enough  to  put  my  hand  twice  in  the  fire.    He  would 
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take  the  prisoners,  and  afterwards  advance.  What 
else  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  useless  talk?  Even 
to-day  it  is  said  that  General  Nott  is  marching  this 
way  from  Kandahar.  Let  Pollock  Sahib  advance 
also,  if  he  will;  but  none  of  you  shall  he  recover  by 
force.  Hear  me  now.  Before  my  people  I  swear  it. 
The  first  day  I  know  that  your  General  Sahibs 
have  started,  I  shall  despatch  all  of  you,  sick  and  well, 
women  and  men,  to  Turkistan.  That  no  rescue  may 
be  possible  you  shall  be  scattered  by  twos  and  threes 
among  different  chiefs — and  not  one  of  you  shall  see 
England  againl  Now  Lawrence  Sahib,  you  may  go. 
Tell  that  at  Jal^abad,  and  they  will  give  you  a  signed 
agreement.    Have  no  fear! " 

But  the  three  who  heard  him — ^knowing  the  ways  of 
British  Generals  and  Pollock's  ignorance  of  his  man — 
coqld  not  choose  but  have  great  fear.  True,  Pollock 
had  begun  these  negotiations  with  humane  intent 
and  honest  zeal  for  their  rescue ;  but  a  small  force  sent 
up  at  once  had  been  more  effectual,  while  obviating  all 
possible  accusation  of  deceit. 

Of  the  machinery  behind  the  General,  Akbar  knew 
nothiii^.  He  saw  only  a  disposition  to  keep  him  in 
play,  while  provisions  and  cattle  were  collected: — 
nominally  for  departure;  probably  for  advance.  His 
inference  and  his  anger  were  alike  justifiable,  and 
pregnant  with  danger  for  the  men  and  women  in  his 
power. 

They  themselves  heard,  in  the  Sirdar's  threat,  their 
knell  of  doom.  Well  they  knew — and  bravely  they 
admitted  the  truth — that  British  honour  demanded  an 
advance  of  her  armies  to  Kabul;  and  well  they  knew 
also  that  Akbar  would  stop  at  nothing  when  he  really 
found  himself  at  bay. 
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In  the  words  of  Vincent  Ejrre  they  one  and 
all  "faced  the  fact  that  death  or  slavery  must 
be  their  portion  unless  Providence  specially  inter- 
vened." 
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And  what  of  that  rumotir  from  Kandahar? 

It  was  not  yet  true;  though  a  good  deal  nearer  the 
truth  than  most  fictions  of  its  kind.  All  through  June 
there  had  come  no  slackening  of  the  rain,  no  toueh 
of  whip  or  spur  from  Allahabad.  That  all  through 
June  Lord  Ellenborough  had  been  arriving  at  a  truer 
estimate  of  at  least  one  man  at  the  wheel,  Nott  cotdd 
not  know.  He  only  saw  his  "beautiful  regiments" 
eating  their  heads  off;  his  country's  dishonour  un- 
avenged. 

Early  in  June  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  a  very 
lamentation  of  Jeremiah.  **I  received  an  order  from 
the  Supreme  Government  months  ago  to  fall  back. 
I  did  not  do  so,  and  laid  hold  of  an  if  in  the  letter  as 
my  excuse.  But  now — what  now  f  Then  keen  wind, 
blowing  over  the  bleached  bones  of  our  comrades  .  .  . 
will  whistle  the  imbecility.  .  .  of  some  high  function- 
aries over  Asia;  and  the  thousand  petty  States  that 
did  tremble  even  at  the  noble  lion's  breathing,  will 
in  future  crow,  in  derision,  if  he  attempt  to  roar.  .  .  . 
I  am  ordered  to  sneak  away,  though  with  my  beautiful 
regiments  I  could  plant  the  British  banner  on  the 
banks  of  the  Caspian!  ...  I  have  been  unwell, 
and  am  still  weak;  enough  to  make  me,  I  think,  when 
I  see  Old  England  so  disgraced.  .  .  .  Well,  I  will 
bring  my  army  safe  off,  and  then  farewell  to  a  red 
coat—!" 
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July  dragged  away,  three  weeks  of  it — inactive  as 
June;  save  that  camels  came  in;  camels  that  were  to 
assist  him  in ' '  sneaking  away  *' — he  who  felt  capable  of 
sweeping  all  Afghanistan  before  the  besom  of  his 
righteous  wrath.  And  still  Lord  EUenborough  re- 
mained silent. 

No  wonder  Nott's  face  looked  gloomy  as  he  strolled 
to  and  fro  outside  his  bungalow  early,  very  early,  on 
the  22nd  of  July.  The  appearance  of  a  kasid  with 
his  mail-bag  merely  raised  a  hope  that  it  contained 
news  of  his  beloved  children;  news  so  rare,  so  ardently 
desired. 

But  the  bag  contained  no  word  from  Ccdcutta;  only 
a  packet  from  Allahabad.  Sick  to  the  sotil  of  Govern- 
ment platitudes,  cumbrously  worded,  he  opened  the 
packet  with  listless  inattention.  It  contained  a  letter 
so  unusually  long  that  a  flicker  of  interest  arose  and  he 
glanced  rapidly  down  the  first  page.  Then,  of  a  sud- 
den, he  caught  his  breath;  his  eyes  lightened,  his 
pulses  quickened.  Here  was  a  rocket  from  a  clear 
sky! 

The  Governor-General — while  reasserting  his  deter- 
nwnation  to  withdraw  all  troops  in  October — now  felt 
inclined,  by  Nott's  increased  strength  and  improved 
means  of  movement,  to  leave  the  question  of  route 
entirely  in  his  hands.  The  alternatives  were  these: — 
a  simple,  unopposed  and  inglorious  retreat  through 
Quetta  and  Sindh,  or  a  bold  rapid  advance  on  Kabul, 
sacrificing  all  communication,  on  the  Quetta  side, 
and  depending  on  the  courage  of  his  troops  to  establish 
a  new  communication  by  joining  hands  with  Pollock 
between  Kabul  and  Jaldlabad. 

The  drawbacks  and  difficulties  of  this  last  move 
were  fully  emphasised  by  EUenborough,  more  esped- 
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ally  the  problem  of  forage  and  provisions,  which  might 
ruin  all:  "and  you  must  feel  as  I  do/*  added  his 
LfOrdship,  "that  the  loss  of  another  army  from  what- 
ever cause  .  .  .  might  be  fatal  to  our  Government  in 
India.  I  do  not  tmder-value  the  aid  which  our 
Government  in  India  would  receive  from  the  successful 
execution  of  a  march  by  your  army  through  Ghazni 
and  Cabul,  over  the  scenes  of  our  late  disasters.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  object  of  just  ambition  which  no  one  more  than 
myself  would  rejoice  to  see  effected;  but  I  see  that 
failure  in  the  attempt  is  certain  and  irretrievable  ruin ; 
and  I  would  endeavour  to  inspire  you  with  the  neces- 
sary caution  and  make  you  feel  that  great  as  are  the 
objects  to  be  attained  by  success,  the  risk  is  great  also. 
.  .  .  You  will  recollect  that  what  you  will  have  to 
make  is  a  successful  march;  that  this  march  must 
not  be  delayed  by  any  hazardous  operation  against 
Ghazni  or  Cabul.  .  .  .  You  will  bring  away,  from 
the  tomb  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  his  dub  .  .  .  and 
the  gates  of  his  tomb,  which  are  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  of  Somnath.  They  will  be  the  just  trophies 
of  your  successful  march.  You  will  not  fail  to  dis- 
guise your  intention  of  moving  and  to  acquaint  Major 
General  Pollock  with  your  plans  as  soon  as  you  have 
formed  them.  A  copy  of  this  letter  will  be  forwarded 
to  Major  General  Pollock  to-day;  and  he  will  be 
instructed,  by  a  forward  movement,  to  facilitate  your 
advance.  ..." 

It  was  this  same  copy,  arriving  before  Troup  left 
Jaldlabad,  that  had  altered  Pollock's  bearing  and 
brought  a  new  gleam  into  his  eyes. 

"Nott  will  find  some  diflSculty,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "in  resisting  the  glorious  temptation;  but  if  he 
does  resist,  he  is  not  the  man  I  take  him  for. " 
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Nott  had  no  thought  of  resisting.  He  felt  strong 
enough,  with  a  picked  force,  to  choose  the  more 
dangerous  and  glorious  line  of  march.  His  hour  had 
come  indeed;  and  he  had  no  mind  to  let  it  slip 
through  his  fingers. 

He  promptly  acknowledged  EUenborough's  letter, 
gave  himself  three  or  four  days  to  ponder  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  then  sat  down  and  announced 
his  determination  to  "retire*'  via  Ghazni  and  Kabul 
with  a  portion  of  his  army,  "a  compact  and  well- 
tried  force,"  on  which  he  could  absolutely  reply. 
The  rest  should  join  Brigadier  England  at  Quetta  and 
return  to  India  by  that  route. 

Never  was  General  happier  than  Nott  during  that 
last  week  of  Jtily.  Little  disposition  had  he  to  cavU 
at  Lord  Ellenborough*s  despatch;  as  did  scores  of 
others  both  in  India  and  at  home.  By  these  it  has 
been  said  that  Ellenborough,  while  secretly  favouring 
a  triumphal  march  through  Afghanistan,  preferred 
to  throw  the  whole  onus  of  responsibility  on  to  his 
Generals,  rather  than  frankly  to  acknowledge  his  own 
change  of  mind;  that  "retiring"  by  an  advance  on 
Kabul  was  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Actually,  as  a  mere  matter  of  figures,  the  route  from 
Kabul  to  Perozepore  was  some  seventy  miles  shorter 
than  the  other;  besides  being  infinitely  more  effective 
if  successfully  carried  out:  and  as  for  the  ungenerosity 
of  leaving  the  final  decision  to  Nott,  Ellenborough 
could  have  paid  that  admirable  General  no  higher 
compliment,  nor  one  more  entirely  after  his  own  heart. 
Though  his  orders  were  cautious  in  the  extreme,  they 
gave  the  man  on  the  spot  precisely  that  latitude  of 
judgment  which  every  true  soldier  craves;  for  which 
reason,  no  doubt,  they  were  applauded  by  Wellington 
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as  "the  handsomest  instructions  ever  issued  to  any 
officer. "  In  fine,  if  Nott  was  satisfied,  the  rest  might 
think  what  they  pleased. 

On  the  27th,  he  despatched  a  line  to  Pollock  an- 
nouncing his  decision;  and  thereafter  devoted  himself 
energetically  to  the  task  of  making  all  arrangements 
for  the  double  exit  from  Kandahar.  It  might  be  a 
matter  of  two  weeks  before  he  could  start:  but  at  last 
the  move  was  in  train;  at  last  he  was  going  on  to 
Kabul,  leaving  the  western  comer  where,  for  three 
years,  he  had  been  alternately  fighting  and  eating  out 
his  heart. 

From  Allahabad  letter  now  followed  letter  in  rapid 
succession,  each  remarkable  for  the  reliance  of  the 
writer  on  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Kandahar 
General.  If  Ellenborough  had  been  slow  to  decide, 
there  was  now  no  delay  or  hesitation  in  his  conduct  of 
affairs.  Unquestionably  the  desire  for  some  such 
finale  had  long  been  lurking  in  his  heart;  and  with 
characteristic  energy  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the 
scheme.  "Once  bestowing  his  confidence,  he  was 
prodigal  of  his  aid,  and  generous  in  the  expression 
of  his  applause.*' 

How  well  Nott  deserved  this  late-flowering  con- 
fidence his  actions  gave  proof.  How  keenly  he 
appreciated  it  let  his  own  pen  bear  witness: 

"At  last  they  have  untied  my  hands;  and  mark  me, 
the  grass  shall  not  grow  under  my  feet.  I  have  ten 
thousand  things  I  should  like  to  say,  but  I  cannot.  I 
have  a  march  before  me,  truly!  But  never  mind! 
Whatever  may  happen,  I  shall  still  be  with  my  little 
army.  They  shaU  be  victorious  wherever  they  go, 
or  I  will  perish. " 

Bold  words:  but  the  man  who  wrote  them  was  no 
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windbag.  His  self-reliance,  if  at  times  over-assertive, 
was  founded  on  the  rock  of  justifiable  confidence  in  his 
men,  and  of  their  equal  confidence  in  him.  The  two 
together  spell  victory,  as  Nott  proved  more  than  onoe 
during  his  progress  to  Kabul  from  Kandahar. 


XVIII 

JalAlabad,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  was  neither  an 
Abode  of  Splendour  nor  an  Abode  of  Bliss.  It  was 
mainly  an  abode  of  earthquakes,  flies,  and  hurricane 
winds  that  raced  through  the  valley,  at  intervals 
filling  every  comer  and  crevice  with  powder  of  dust. 
And  by  now  the  heat  was  at  its  zenith.  Officers 
and  men  had  taken  to  burrowing  in  the  sandy  plain 
like  rabbits,  only  sleeping  in  tents  that  were  miniature 
ovens  by  day. 

These  underground  rooms  were  roofed  with  mud 
and  rushes,  and,  though  windowless,  provided  some 
shelter  from  a  merciless  sun.  Plies  came  also  in 
myriads,  polluting  whatever  they  touched,  and  bring- 
ing sickness  in  their  train,  till  the  town  was  a  lazar- 
house,  and  the  camp  little  better. 

PoUock,  distressed  beyond  measure,  had  moved 
Sale's  Brigade  one  march  forward  to  Fatiabad,  where 
they  were  happier  in  point  of  climate.  But  move- 
ment, action,  was  the  true  tonic  for  their  sickness ;  and 
of  this  they  saw  no  definite  hope  as  yet.  Though  the 
General  and  a  few  of  his  intimates  knew  that  their 
days  of  waiting  were  numbered,  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  keep  that  knowledge  dose  till  he  had  definite  word 
from  Nott  that  the  ICabul  route  was  his  choice. 

For  the  first  few  days,  after  the  arrival  of  that 
momentous  letter,  he  had  not  even  mentioned  it  to  his 
Politicals  or  his  Staff.  But  such  superhtunan  reti- 
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cence  could  not  long  endure,  and  on  the  25th  Lawrenc5e 
was  writing  of  it  to  his  wife : ' '  The  General  has  tried  for 
three  days  to  keep  a  secret;  but  this  morning  he  came 
to  my  bedside  to  tell  me.  He  is  a  funny  old  fellow. 
Can't  stand  being  told  he  is  in  the  hands  of  his  Politi- 
cals. ...  He  listens  patiently  to  me;  and,  but  for 
fear  of  the  world's  sneer,  he  would  take  me  further  into 
his  confidence. " 

All  who  knew  what  was  impending  were  now  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectancy,  looking  daily  for  the  scrap  of 
paper  that  should  reveal  the  mind  of  Nott,  and, 
meantime,  there  came  distraction  in  the  shape  of  three 
travel- weary  horsemen  in  fruitless  quest  of  terms  for 
Akbar  and  release  for  themselves. 

The  party  alighted  at  Henry's  tent;  and  the  H&ji, 
who  knew  the  brothers  had  not  met  for  more  than  two 
years,  was  amazed  at  their  British  manner  of  greeting. 

''Waht  Wahr  he  exclaimed,  "you  Feringhi-Mg 
are  the  greatest  conundrums  of  Allah's  making!  At 
least  I  thought  you  would  fall  into  each  other's  arms!" 

''Our  hearts  are  not  the  less  warm  because  we  shake 
hands  instead,"  the  other  answered  quietly;  but  that 
was  more  than  the  Hdji  could  be  expected  to  believe. 

Arrived  in  Pollock's  tent,  Lawrence  saw  at  a  glance 
that  his  countenance  was  not  favourable  either  for 
Akbar  or  for  release.  Nor  was  that  countenance 
improved  by  the  reading  of  Akbqx's  letter,  with  its 
peremptory  dictum  that  "the  General  must  fix  the  day 
of  his  departure. " 

To  Lawrence  and  Troup,  Pollock  revealed  the  por- 
tentous secret;  adding  his  conviction  that  Nott  would 
advance;  in  which  drctunstances  all  talk  of  terms 
would  be  a  mere  sham. 

It  went  sore  against  the  man's  kindly  nature  even  to 
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seem  no  longer  solicitous  for  recovery  of  the  prisoners ; 
but  they  must  understand — ^as  indeed  they  did — that 
no  General,  of  any  sense  or  honesty,  could  hamper 
himself  with  conditions  when  advance  was  in  the  wind 
— advance  that  spelled  retribution. 

Moreover,  he  did  not  for  one  moment  believe  that 
Akbar  would  dare  to  carry  out  his  threat.  He  had, 
on  receiving  Pottinger's  last  letter,  made  it  known 
in  Kabul  that  any  who  prevented  the  removal  of  the 
prisoners  would  be  well  rewarded,  and  that  loss  of 
them  would  be  avenged  by  razing  the  city  to  the 
ground.  He  had  been  assured  more  than  once  that 
there  was  a  party  in  Kabul  willing  to  prevent  their 
removal.  In  fine,  he  again  dismissed  the  ambassadors 
with  a  brief  letter — no  more  satisfactory  than  the 
rest — and  a  message  that  as  regards  his  movements, 
"he  would  not  be  dictated  to ! ** 

"A  pretty  kind  of  communication,"  lamented 
Lawrence,  "for  us  prisoners  to  make  to  the  fiery 
Akbar  Khan!" 

Could  H4ji  Bukhtiar  have  heard  the  talk  between 
George  and  his  brother  next  day,  he  might  have  been 
readier  to  believe  that  great  warmth  of  heart  under- 
lay that  restrained  clasp  of  hands. 

Henry  had  a  proposal  to  make.  George  had  been 
ill;  Henry  declared  himself  in  rude  health.  George, 
the  father  of  four  children,  must — as  a  mere  matter  of 
arithmetic — take  more  thought  for  his  own  safety 
than  for  Henry's,  who  was  the  father  of  one;  the 
upshot  of  this  diplomatic  preamble  being  that  George 
must,  in  duty  botmd,  allow  Henry  to  go  back  in  his 
stead. 

George's  answer  may  be  imagined.  Like  Humpty 
Dumpty,  he  was  weak  at  arithmetic.     He  could  not 
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do  the  sum  exoept  on  paper !  And  there  remained  the 
crucial  question — "What  would  Honoria  say?" 

"That  I  was  perfectly  right,"  answered  Honoria's 
husband,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

But  even  such  supreme  sanction  failed  to  shake  the 
obstinacy  of  George.  Henry  could  ride  out  with 
them  all  to  Osman  Elhan's  fort;  not  a  mile  farther— 
and  Henry  must  perforce  give  way.  At  Osman 
Khan's  fort  they  parted,  on  the  6th  of  August,  con- 
vinced in  the  deep  of  their  hearts  that  they  would 
never  meet  again.  Yet,  even  so,  they  did  not  fall  into 
each  other's  arms. 


XIX 

Kabul  again — on  the  loth  of  August,  1842,  at  ten  of 
the  morning,  and  ill  news  for  greeting.  During  their 
absence  John  ConoUy,  the  gentle  and  beloved,  had 
died  of  typhus  at  Shewaki,  after  five  days'  illness,  and 
with  hearts  even  heavier  than  before,  they  asked  for 
the  Sirdar. 

In  due  time  they  were  summoned  to  Akbar's 
assembly,  and  courteously  received,  though  the  chief's 
flushed  face  and  glowing  eyes  betrayed  the  fact  that  he 
had  already  heard  their  answer  from  Hdji  Bukhtiar. 
Mahomed  Shah,  DOst  Mahomed,  and  Sultan  Jdn,  sat 
near  him;  and  turning  to  them,  he  indicated  his 
ambassadors  with  a  gracious  sweep  of  the  arm. 

"Look  you!  Your  own  eyes  are  witness.  These 
Englishmen  have  returned,  though  I  never  even  asked 
them  if  they  would." 

**  But  you  knew  it,  Sirdar, "  put  in  Lawrence,  smil- 
ing.    "You  had  no  need  to  ask." 

"Yes,  I  knew  it,"  said  Akbar;  "but  these,  my  chiefs, 
would  not  believe."  He  turned  to  them  again. 
"Would  you  have  come  back  if  sent  on  such  an 
errand,  bringing  such  an  answer?" 

With  one  accord  they  cast  up  their  eyes,  wagging 
their  beards.  "Praise  be  to  Allah,  we  are  no  such 
fools." 

And  Akbar  knew  that,  for  once  in  a  way,  they  spoke 
truth.    He  himself  could  not  choose  but  admire  these 
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fools  who  would  neither  lie  nor  take  a  mean  advantage 
of  him  even  to  save  their  lives. 

Bidding  them  be  seated,  he  asked  for  Pollock's 
letter,  and  read  it  scowling.  Then,  holding  it  dis- 
dainfully at  arm's  length,  he  delivered  his  own  ulti- 
matum in  a  loud  voice  that  all  might  hear. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  what  is  this  that  you  have 
brought  me?  No  reply  at  all!  I  see  now  that  this 
obstinate  General  Sahib  is  playing  with  me.  I  had 
supposed  that  the  word  of  the  English  once  given  -wsls 
law.  He  has  shown  me  my  error,  and  broken  up  all 
my  hopes  of  peace  without  bloodshed.  Now  it  must 
be  war!" 

The  fiendish  leer  of  Mahomed  Shah  plainly  adver- 
tised approval.  **/  knew  all  this  months  ago,  my 
son,"  said  he.  "These  Peringhis  have  deceived  us 
from  the  first.  War  is  all  they  want.  War  let  them 
have,  to  the  sword  hilt.  Why  waste  breath  and 
energy  in  empty  talk?  In  the  name  of  God  let  us 
destroy  them  all.  *'  Then  turning  to  the  ambassadors 
he  added  sneeringly:  "Lawrence  Sahib,  you  have 
done  nothing  for  us  by  your  exertions. " 

"Thank  you,  Khan  Sahib,"  replied  the  Irishman 
with  unruffled  good  humour.  "You  always  manage 
to  put  in  a  good  word  for  me!" 

The  quick  rejoinder  raised  a  general  laugh  that 
served  to  clear  the  air;  and  Akbar,  his  temper  coaled, 
spoke  quietly  to  Lawrence  of  his  deep  regret  at 
Conolly's  death,  and  his  readiness  to  send  him  to 
Jaldlabad  for  burial,  an  offer  Lawrence  thought  better 
not  to  accept. 

They  spoke  of  Henry  Lawrence,  of  the  joy  of 
meeting,  the  sorrow  of  parting.  "And  why  did  you 
not  bring  him  with  you?"  asked  Akbar  the  hospitable. 
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"  He  would  have  been  greatly  welcome,  and  could  have 
returned  to  Jaldlabad  when  he  pleased. " 

Lawrence  thanked  him,  and  added  laughing:  "  Is  n't 
one  of  the  family  enough  for  you?  My  brother  did 
oflEer  to  come  in  my  place,  but  that  I  could  not  allow. 
Would  you  have  accepted  him  instead  of  me?" 

"No — by  no  means.  I  prize  yourself  too  much! 
Now  go  to  your  friends  at  Shewaki  and  tell  them  to 
make  ready  for  a  rough  march  across  the  mountains. 
Your  General  shall  not  iSnd  you  here,** 

Pleasant  news  to  carry  back  to  Shewaki,  where 
fever  had  claimed  more  victims  in  his  absence.  Beau- 
tiful Mrs.  Anderson  lay  half  unconscious  in  a  critical 
condition.  Her  husband  was  ill  also ;  Mackenzie  very 
little  better;  Mrs.  Trevor  dangerously  ill.  Lady 
Sale's  grandchild,  bom  on  the  24th  of  July,  had 
increased  the  number  of  womenfolk  by  one.  Dr. 
Campbell  had  his  hands  full;  his  medicine  chest 
empty. 

To  this  sorrowful  party  Lawrence  must  announce 
the  imminent  prospect  of  transportation  beyond  the 
northern  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Letters,  papers, 
and  money  from  Jaldlabad,  though  dearly  welcome, 
failed  to  soften  the  effect  of  news  that  they  could 
scarcely  bring  themselves  to  believe. 

It  was  confirmed  on  the  morrow  by  the  arrival  of 
the  five  remaining  hostages,  with  Eldred  Pottinger. 
These  had  been  ordered  out  of  the  Bala-Hissar  by 
Akbar,  who  cavalierly  told  his  men  to  "take  away 
those  dogs." 

Lawrence,  fearing  immediate  removal,  rode  in  at 
once  to  Kabul,  and  finding  the  Sirdar  in  one  of  his 
friendly  moods,  ventured  a  suggestion.  If  Bamidn 
were  their  destination,  surely,  in  mercy,  the  Ander- 
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sons  and  the  Trevor  family  might  remain  behind,  with 
Dr.  Campbell  to  attend  them.  Akbar  granted  that 
reasonable  request;  but  when  Lawrence,  encouraged, 
asked  if  he  might  stay  also,  prompt  refusal  was  his 
portion.  No  men  of  any  value  should  Pollock  find 
within  reach.' 

"At  least  you  will  give  us  two  days*  notice,  Sirdar, " 
he  persisted  with  quiet  courage,  "that  the  ladies  may 
have  time  to  prepare  for  the  journey?" 

"Two  days!  You  will  not  get  two  hours'  notice. 
All  depends  on  the  movements  of  your  Generals.  I 
have  news  to-day  that  General  Nott  Sahib  has  left 
Kandahar,  first  destroying  all  guns  and  stores.  Why 
destroy  so  much  Government  property?  Can  it  be 
that  he  is  leaving  Kandahar  for  good?  You  are  mad, 
all  you  Feringhis.  Impossible  to  understand  your 
motives  and  designs." 

"We  are  not  mad  out  at  Shewaki,"  said  Lawrence 
sadly,  "but  sore  at  heart  and  very  ill,  with  no  medi- 
cines or  comforts  for  our  relief.  May  we  not  send  a 
list  of  our  needs  to  Jaldlabad?  It  is  a  small  thing  to 
ask." 

"  Yet  I  cannot  grant  it  while  your  General  treats  me 
as  an  enemy.  I  have  done  all  I  can  for  friendship. 
You  have  only  him  to  blame.  I  will  provide  carriage 
for  all  on  the  march — no  more.    It  is  enough. " 

With  that  meagre  assurance  Lawrence  fared  sorrow- 
fully back  to  the  fort. 

On  the  morrow  Pottinger  and  Troup  rode  into 
Kabul,  where  they  stayed  a  day  or  two  with  the 
Great  One  who  had  dismissed  them  as  "dogs";  and 
on  the  23rd,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  including  Akbar, 
there  arrived  a  cavalcade  of  Afghans,  nine  of  whom 
turned  out  to  be  the  British  prisoners  from  Ghazni. 
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ShaxDshudin,  their  keeper,  had  long  refused  them  to 
Akbar.  Now  for  his  own  reasons  he  sent  them 
unannotmoed,  and  ''the  arch-fiend  of  Kabul"  gave 
them  cordial  greeting.  With  them  came  poor  Colonel 
Palmer,  who,  like  Elphinstone,  was  blamed  by  many 
and  pitied  by  all;  and  among  the  subalterns  was  a 
stripling  named  John  Nicholson,  who,  at  Ghazni, 
had  thrice  driven  the  enemy  back  beyond  the  walls 
before  he  would  listen  to  the  order  to  make  his  com- 
pany lay  down  their  arms;  and  when- forced  to  obey, 
had  yielded  up  his  sword  "with  bitter  tears."  This 
was  the  first  the  world  heard  of  John  Nicholson;  a 
beginning  worthy  of  the  man  who  fell  gloriously  at 
Delhi,  leaving  others  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 

The  sufferings  of  the  nine — ^who  had  originally  been 
ten — made  the  mere  discomfort  of  Akbar's  prisoners 
seem  a  thing  of  naught.  Those  at  Ghazni  had  for 
two  months  been  penned  like  animals  in  an  unclean 
room,  eighteen  feet  by  thirteen,  with  one  small  win- 
dow, afterwards  blocked  up.  One  of  them  had  died  of 
typhus;  Colonel  Palmer  had  been  tortured  in  the 
bdief  that  he  had  managed  to  secrete  a  large  sum  of 
money;  and  the  clothes  of  all  had  rotted  on  their 
backs.  Only  since  the  middle  of  June  they  had  been 
better  housed  and  treated,  owing  to  nmiours  that  the 
Peringhi  armies  were  at  length  bethinking  themselves 
of  retribution. 

Akbar's  friendly  reception  overwhelmed  them. 
"I  could  not  believe,"  wrote  one,  "that  the  stout, 
good-humoured,  open-hearted  looking  young  man, 
who  was  making  such  kind  inquiries  after  our  health 
.  .  .  could  be  the  murderer  of  Macnaghten  and 
the  leader  of  the  massacre  of  our  troops.  .  .  . 
After  many  civil  speeches  he  ordered  dinner  and  sent 
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for  Pottinger  and  Troup.  When  they  arrived  .  .  . 
Akbar,  his  chiefs,  and  ourselves,  all  sat  down  to  the 
best  meal  I  had  eaten  for  many  a  month.  The 
Wazir  chatted  and  joked  on  indifferent  subjects,  and 
shortly  after  dismissed  us,  saying  he  would  make  us 
over  to  Pottinger  and  Troup  for  the  night,  and  that  we 
might  go  and  have  a  chat  with  them  in  private,  as 
doubtless  we  were  anxious  to  do." 

Next  morning  the  "arch-fiend"  gave  them  an 
excellent  breakfast,  asked  for  a  list  of  their  needs,  and 
supplied  them  with  horses  that  they  might  join  their 
friends.  To  them  Shewaki  Fort,  with  its  garden  and 
stream  and  tower  room,  seemed  a  very  elysium.  But 
their  enjoyment  of  comparative  luxury  was  brief. 
On  the  24th  Troup  and  Campbell  brought  news  that 
Sultan  Jdn  had  set  out  with  a  body  of  horsemen  to 
oppose  Nott;  that  now  any  hour  the  dread  order 
might  arrive:  and  on  the  25th,  while  they  sat  at  their 
midday  meal, — ^it  came. 

At  moonrise  that  night  they  were  to  set  out  for  the 
high  valley  of  Bamidn — ^an  eight  days*  march  over 
three  passes;  presumably  a  prelude  to  the  threatened 
dispersion  among  the  chiefs  of  Turkistan.  So  much 
for  General  Pollock's  incredulity,  for  his  threats  and 
offers  of  reward  to  those  who  should  out-manoeuvre 
Akbar  Khan. 

Though  much  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  had  been  theirs 
since  that  awful  week  in  January,  never  till  now  had 
they  felt  destitute  of  hope.  This  last  move,  with  its 
ominous  implication,  brought  even  the  bravest  near 
to  despair. 

Mercifully  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  preparation  left 
little  leisure  for  thought ;  time  enough  for  that  later  on. 
Pottinger,  hearing  he  was  to  go  with  the  rest,  though 
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Troup  would  remain,  rode  at  once  into  Kabul  and 
asked  leave  to  stay  behind.  He  fared  no  better  than 
Lawrence  had  done.  Bygrave  might  remain  with 
Troup  if  he  chose;  all  the  rest,  Pottinger  included, 
must  go  that  night. 

And  that  night  they  went. 

Pottinger  returned  to  find  ponies  and  camels  in 
attendance  tmder  their  old  friend  Baha-udin,  also  a 
guard  of  some  four  htmdred  Irregulars,  horse  and 
foot,  with  a  rough  band  of  pillaged  bugles,  fifes,  and 
drums.  The  infantry  proved  to  be  men  of  Captain 
Hopkins's  old  regiment,  who  had  deserted  bodily,  in 
October,  '41 ,  on  the  reappearance  of  DOst  Mahomed  in 
the  Kohistan.  The  escort  was  commanded  by  one 
Saleh  Mahomed,  some  time  a  Native  Officer  in  the 
regiment  that  deserted,  now  lording  it  over  the  Fer- 
inghis  he  had  served;  aping  the  Commander,  with  a 
blue  frock  coat  for  imiform,  and  a  great  white  horse  for 
charger.  His  fellow-commandant,  Akbar*s  Master 
of  Horse,  had  probably  been  sent  to  keep  a  private 
eye  on  the  turncoat  lest  there  were  any  attempt  at 
rescue. 

Scarcely  daring  to  hope  for  such  good  fortune,  the 
prisoners  put  their  few  belongings  together,  with  set 
lips  and  mournful  eyes.  All  the  women,  with  the 
exception  of  Lady  Sale,  packed  themselves  once  more 
into  the  hated  camel-panniers.  Ten  invalid  soldiers 
and  several  ofl&cers  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  their 
example;  among  the  last,  Mackenzie  and  Pottinger, 
Waller  and  Eyre.  Poor  Colin  was  still  so  weak  that  it 
seemed  hardly  worth  attempting  the  move,  while  the 
increased  pain  and  inflammation  of  Pottinger's  Chari- 
kar  woimd  made  him  fear  disease  or  rotting  of  the 
bone* 
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By  ten  o'clock  all  were  ready:  and  at  eleven,  by  the 
light  of  a  waning  moon,  the  tinwiddy  procesaon 
surged  forward,  marshalled  by  discordant  strains  of 
the  bugles,  fifes,  and  drums,  that  with  great  zeal  and 
spirit  proceeded  to  murder  one  or  two  old  Regimental 
tunes. 

On  any  other  journey  than  this,  the  whole  farcical 
proceeding  wotdd  have  seemed  an  excellent  joke. 
But  the  hearts  of  all  were  too  heavy  for  laughter. 
Their  destination  doubtful,  their  fate  painfully  certain, 
— ^the  ghosts  of  those  familiar  tunes  seemed  to  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  their  despair.  Even  spirits  so 
unconquerable  as  those  of  Pottinger  and  George 
Lawrence  could  find,  that  night,  scarcely  a  crevice  that 
looked  to  the  sky. 

"This,"  wrote  Lawrence,  "was  the  saddest  of  all 
our  moves;  and  many  of  our  number  .  .  .  abandoned 
all  hope  for  the  future.  The  moon  did  not  last  long, 
and  as  I  wended  my  way  through  the  darkness 
thoughts  of  Home  and  all  my  treasures  there  crowded 
upon  my  mind,  filling  me  with  sadness.  But  the 
thought  that  I  and  they  were  in  the  hands  of  Him 
who  is  'mighty  to  save,'  strengthened  and  supported 
me,  as  it  had  done  in  many  dangers,  difiBiculties,  and 
trials." 

So  they  fared  forward,  that  much-enduring  handful 
of  Briti^  men,  women,  and  children,  with  surface 
pomp  and  ceremony,  with  much  of  discomfort  and 
more  of  sorrow,  through  the  dark  of  that  summer 
night  toward  a  future  that  loomed  darker  still 

But  the  occasion  of  their  noisery  was,  for  the  armies 
of  Nott  and  Pollock,  an  occasion  of  hope  and  joy. 
While  they  stole  away  from  Kabul,  Nott  was  march- 
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ing  in  triumph  on  Ghazni,  impatient  to  wash  out  the 
stain  of  Pahner's  surrender  in  Afghan  blood. 

Pollock  had  received,  on  the  15th,  a  few  blunt  lines 
written  by  his  brother-General  on  the  27th  of  July. 
The  news  sent  an  electric  thrill  through  camp  and 
cantonments;  a  thrill  that  passed  swiftly  on  to  Sale's 
brigade  at  Patiabad  and  evoked  from  the  boyish 
a£Eectionate  old  General  a  purely  unofficial  shout  of 
joy. 

"Hurrah!"  he  wrote,  "this  is  good  news.  All  here 
are  prepared  to  .  .  .  march  as  light  as  possible,  and 
our  officers  are  doubling  up  four  in  a  hill  tent.  .  .  . 
/  am  so  excited  I  can  scarce  write /*' 

Even  Pollock,  of  the  cool  brain  and  steady  pulse, 
could  hardly  brook  the  prospect  of  another  week's 
delay,  though  he  knew  himself  still  lamentably  short  of 
carriage  and  provisions.  Nott,  a  man  of  his  word, 
had  "supposed  that  he  n[iight  reach  Kabul  by  the 
15th  of  September":  and  the  thought  of  being  a  day 
behind  the  Kandahar  force  was  not  to  be  endured.  It 
was  an  honourable  race  for  glory;  yet  there  is  no 
den3nng  that  Nott — ^who  had  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  whose  explicit  orders  were  to  march 
on  Kabul — ^had  every  right  to  count  on  entering  the 
city  first,  and  for  the  first  time,  with  his  "little  army, " 
that  was  to  carry  all  before  it. 

Pollock's  orders,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  make  a 
demonstration  in  Nott's  favour.  Lord  Ellenborough 
had  thought  that  he  would  probably  not  find  it  nec- 
essary to  enter  Kabul  at  all;  and  that  there  were  for- 
ward spirits  in  his  own  camp  who  thought  likewise  is 
proved  by  the  remark  of  Henry  Lawrence  to  his  wife : 
"I  doubt  his  reaching  Kabul  unless  he  leaves  half  his 
force  behind,  •  •  .    Indeed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
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in  camp  that  he  should  not  go  at  all,  but  simply  make 
a  strong  demonstration.  ...  It  will  require  much 
strength  of  mind  to  induce  him  to  forego  the  glory  of  a 
week  at  Kabul  for  the  consciousness  of  having  played 
the  game  allotted  to  him  in  a  manner  the  least  likely 
to  prove  disastrous .    .    .    .  " 

But  such  strength  of  mind — entailing  also  such 
supreme  self-denial  as  that  of  Outram  before  Lucknow 
— could  not  reasonably  be  expected  of  one  man  in  five 
thousand.  The  Mutiny  did  produce  one  such  in  the 
** Bayard  of  India,"  and  the  nineteenth  century  must 
rest  content  with  that.  George  Pollock,  after  four 
weary  months  of  waiting,  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
reach  Kabul  at  any  price;  and  on  August  the  20th — 
leaving  a  detachment  to  hold  JalAlabad — ^he  moved, 
with  eight  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  toward  Gan- 
damak. 

Here  still  further  delay  was  their  portion:  but  at 
last  the  Army  of  Retribution  was  astir  in  earnest;  at 
last  there  was  heard  throughout  Afghanistan  "the 
sound  of  many  footsteps,  the  tread  of  a  host. " 


BOOK  VI 

COURAGE ! 

"To  men  who  know  that  God  guides  them,  misfortunes  be- 
come invitations  to  renewed  effort.  To  them  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  discouragement  .  .  .  and  every  failure  becomes  a  step 
towards  ultimate  success." — Page,  On  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 


"Lo  Strength  is  of  the  plain  root- virtues  bom; 
Strength  shall  ye  gain  by  service,  prove  in  scorn; 
Train  by  endeavour,  by  devotion  shape. 
Strength  is  not  won  by  miracle  or  rape; 
It  is  the  offspring  of  the  modest  years — 
The  gift  of  Sire  to  Son." 

Gborgb  Mbrbdith. 
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On  the  3rd  of  May,  1837,  Eldred  Pottinger  had  first 
set  eyes  on  the  valley  of  Maidan,  loveliest  of  many 
lovely  valleys  in  the  wild  hill  region  round  Kabul. 
A  subaltern-explorer — the  world  his  oyster — ^he  had 
ridden  through  the  green  length  of  it  in  the  guise  of  a 
Bukhtiari  merchant,  with  the  good  Mohun  Shah  for 
companion  and  protector  in  one.  What  had  he  not 
dreamed  of  achieving  and  of  adding  to  the  world's  sum 
of  knowledge  during  that  seventy  days'  tramp  from 
Bhuj  to  Kabul!  And  how  divinely  had  the  body's 
weariness  been  discounted  by  the  hidden  lantern  of 
hope  that  burned  steadily  within! 

Now,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1843,  he  lay  taking  his 
rest,  after  a  long  night  march,  in  the  shade  of  lordly 
poplars,  beside  a  stream  that  rippled  and  raced,  clear 
as  crystal,  down  from  the  hills.  The  orchards  below 
them  were  ruddy  with  fruit,  the  fields  golden  with 
standing  com.  In  five  years  the  face  of  the  valley  had 
suffered  no  visible  change.  In  five  years  the  face  of 
the  man  had  been  deeply  scored  by  thought  and 
suffering;  yet  had  the  spirit  within  lost  nothing  of 
courage,  faith,  and  high  resolve.  Only  the  once 
steady  light  of  hope  now  burned  so  dim  that  he  be- 
lieved it  almost  extinct. 

Looking  thoughtfully  from  one  to  another  of  his 
companions — who  sat  about  in  groups,  talking, 
laughing,  and  eating  fruit  under  the  trees — he  won- 
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dered  how  many  hearts  among  them  were  heavier  than 
his  own. 

The  children,  blessedly  unaware  of  impending 
tragedy,  explored  the  camping-ground,  and  specu- 
lated on  fresh  adventures  in  store.  Three  tents  had 
been  pitched  for  the  ladies;  and  all  about  them  were 
their  ineffectual  escort,  who  formed  pickets  and 
mounted  guard  with  ostentatious  display  of  dis- 
cipline and  order. 

Early  that  morning  they  had  passed  the  road  that 
led  direct  to  Ghazni;  and  through  this  very  valley 
Nott  must  fare  on  his  march  to  Kabul.  He  was  by 
now  well  on  his  way;  and  rumour  reported  that  he 
would  probably  arrive  on  the  ist.  The  possibility 
lit  a  flicker  of  hope  in  their  hearts;  and  already  it  had 
occurred  to  them  that  the  man  who  had  turned  his  coat 
once  might  conceivably  be  induced  to  turn  it  again. 

Saleh  Mahomed,  their  General — ^as  he  grandilo- 
quently styled  himself — ^had  responded  with  the  frank 
joviality  of  your  true  Afghan  to  the  friendly  overtures 
of  Johnson  and  Lawrence.  They  had  found  him  no 
fanatic;  neither  bigoted  nor  prejudiced;  but  a  cheerful 
soldier  of  fortune,  caring  little  for  one  faction  or 
another;  and  ready,  like  lago,  for  any  service  that 
would  put  money  in  his  purse.  Johnson,  who  had 
ridden  with  him  throughout  the  march,  had  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  his  traveller's  tales;  in  the  hope  that  by 
such  flattering  attention,  the  self-styled  hero  might 
be  turned  to  good  account;  and  to-day  he  confided 
to  Pottinger  his  belief  that  diplomatic  persuasion, 
tipped  with  silver,  would  almost  certainly  serve  their 
turn.  The  possibility  was  no  more  than  a  chink  in 
the  blank  wall  confronting  them,  but  to  widen  the 
chink  it  were  worth  straining  every  nerve. 
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After  private  discussion,  then,  it  was  decided  that  if 
Saleh  Mahomed  would  agree  either  to  halt,  or  to  take 
short  marches  till  Nott  reached  Maidan,  they  on 
their  part  would  ensure  him  a  lakh  of  rupees  from 
themselves,  and  recommend  him  for  a  pension  from 
Government. 

Johnson  supposed  that  Pottinger  would  be  spokes- 
man; but  Pottinger  had  small  talent  and  less  taste  for 
diplomacy.  "  The  fellow  seems  to  dislike  me,  and  I 
heartily  return  the  compliment,"  said  he  bluntly. 
"Besides,  as  you  have  done  the  listening  you  would 
stand  a  better  chance  of  being  listened  to  in  return. " 

Johnson,  nothing  loth,  determined  to  broach  the 
subject  during  the  next  march,  their  third  since 
Shewaki.  Their  first  journey  had  taken  them  very 
little  way  from  Kabul;  and  before  moving  on,  they 
had  been  joined  by  Haughton,  Evans,  and  all  the 
ineffectives  left  there  in  January.  They  marched  by 
moonlight  in  the  small  hours,  sleeping  till  noidnight, 
when  drums  and  bugles  sounded  a  parody  of  riveilU; 
and  before  two  of  the  morning  their  cavalcade  was 
under  way. 

The  beauty  of  the  valley  increased  with  every  mile 
of  progress;  and  at  nine  they  reached  their  halting- 
ground,  where  they  bivouacked,  as  before,  on  a  green 
slope  in  the  flickering  shade  of  poplars  beside  the 
inevitable  stream. 

During  the  journey  Johnson  had  cautiously  and 
half  jestingly  sounded  his  man.  But  honest  lago, 
being  in  a  virtuous  mood,  spumed  the  base  proposi- 
tion with  a  fine  show  of  wrath;  and,  the  further  to 
vindicate  his  character,  he  at  once  exchanged  his  rdle 
of  jovial  good  fellow  for  that  of  the  stem,  high-handed 
jailer.     No  casual  straying  now,  beyond  the  line  of 
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sentries;  and,  should  any  escape,  he  declared  that 
the  rest  would  be  massacred  without  compunction. 
The  chink,  instead  of  widening,  seemed  hermetically 
sealed;  and  every  step  northward  a  fresh  nail  in  their 
coffins.   .    .   . 

On  the  29th  they  entered  the  Hazara  country  where 
the  Kazzilbash  element  prevailed.  One  of  these 
friendly  chiefs,  as  they  neared  his  fort,  had  the 
courage  and  humanity  to  come  out  and  salute  them 
with  an  offering  of  cakes,  bread,  and  fruit.  Un- 
daunted by  Saleh  Mahomed's  threats  of  reporting 
him  to  the  Wazir,  he  spoke  words  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement  to  the  Feringhis  in  distress,  bidding 
them  only  keep  up  their  spirits  and  all  would  yet  go 
well. 

Cheered  not  a  little  by  that  touch  of  human  com- 
passion, they  pursued  their  imwilling  way  into  a  r^on 
wilder  and  more  rugged  than  an3rthing  between  Kabul 
and  Gandamak;  up  hill  and  down,  by  amaddening  see- 
saw process,  till  they  came,  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
to  the  Hajiguk  Pass;  and  dropped  into  the  Helmund 
Valley,  only  to  begin  another  climb  next  morning. 
Once  they  met  a  kasid,  who  hailed  them  in  passing 
with  news  that  the  Feringhi  General,  having  retaken 
Ghazni,  was  marching  swiftly  on  Kabul;  and  they 
thanked  God  that  retribution  was  come  in  earnest, 
even  though  it  came  too  late  to  save  their  lives. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  they  confronted  their 
last,  most  formidable  climb  over  the  Kalu  Mountains 
by  way  of  the  Ir4k  Pass,  thirteen  thousand  feet  high. 
So  narrow,  steep,  and  rugged,  was  the  four-mile  ascent, 
that  camels,  except  for  baggage,  were  out  of  the 
question.  Ill  or  well,  all  must  contrive  to  ride,  with 
blankets  for  saddles  and  rope  for  rdns.     Even  Mrs. 
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Eyre  and  poor  Colin  Mackenzie — ^now  almost  at  their 
last  gasp — must  ding  on  to  a  yabu  as  best  they  might ; 
and  Mrs.  Sturt,  with  a  baby  five  weeks  old,  managed 
by  some  means,  to  achieve  that  desperate  climb. 

By  noon  they  reached  the  summit — and  below 
and  around  them  all  Afghanistan  lay  unrolled; 
a  chaos  of  rugged  ranges,  suggesting  from  that 
height  a  tempestuous  ocean  turned  suddenly  to 
stone.  Here  ran  the  swiftness  of  billowing  ridges; 
there  fell  uncompromising  cliif s  from  groups  of  savage 
peaks.  All  forms  were  there  and  every  shade  of 
motmtain  colouring,  from  outcrops  of  sandstone 
and  granite  near  at  hand  to  the  tenderer  half-tones  of 
madder,  grey-green,  and  purple,  as  that  multitude  of 
mountains  swept  outward  and  upward  to  the  far-oflf 
purity  of  the  snows.  Even  their  first  view,  from 
above  Jagdalak,  was  eclipsed  by  the  vastness  and 
terrific  grandeur  of  this  vision  from  Kalu;  a  vision 
that  appalled  rather  than  uplifted  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  to  whom  that  pitiless  region  spelled 
slavery  or  death. 

Over  this  very  Pass,  three  years  earlier,  the  37th 
Native  Infantry  had  carried  the  British  flag  for  the 
first  time  in  history;  had  proudly  unfurled  it  on  the 
summit;  and,  at  command  of  their  ofiicers,  had  given 
three  cheers  for  England,  Now,  their  bodies  lay 
rotting  in  Afghan  defiles;  and  Griffiths — ^who  had  led 
them  with  unfailing  valour  through  victory  and 
disaster — sat  his  wretched  yabu  amid  that  sorrowful 
company  of  prisoners.  Lawrence,  too,  had  shared  in 
the  first  campaign  against  the  Amir,  and  Pottinger 
had  marched  over  the  same  mountains  on  his  return 
from  Herat  to  India,  while  the  Great  Game  was  at  its 
height  and  the  Great  Illusion  still  held. 
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Now  Illusion  lay  shattered;  and — ^behold  Reality! 

This  lofty  Pass  was  their  prison  gate  indeed:  for 
thence  afar  off,  they  had  a  glimpse  of  their  destination, 
the  narrow  valley  of  Bami&n.  That  night  they  slept 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pass;  and  at  dawn  on  the  3rd  pre- 
pared for  their  last  march. 

High  above  their  camp  loomed  the  famous  ruins  of 
Zohdk,  rose  red  against  the  stone-grey  mountains 
beyond — ^a  fortress  the  most  ancient,  picturesque  and 
impregnable,  in  a  land  bristling  with  strongholds. 
Inaccessible  at  almost  every  point,  the  fort  is  set  on 
an  outlying  spur  of  clay  hills  red  as  itself;  cut  off  from 
the  main  ranges  by  deep  ravines;  and  from  Bami&n 
Valley  by  red  cliffs  too  sheer  for  scaling.  From  within 
the  main  circle  of  fortifications,  the  hill  rises  to  a  peak, 
ringed  with  a  coronet  of  walls  and  bastions,  red  like 
the  rest; — a  dull  angry  red  giving  to  the  whole  impos- 
ing structure  an  aspect  so  weird,  so  tmearthly,  that  it 
is  known  among  Afghans  as  the  birthplace  of  Shaitdn. 

Leaving  the  devil's  birthplace  on  their  right,  they 
entered  at  last  the  valley  of  Bamidn,  with  its  low  red 
waves  of  rock,  its  primeval  city  of  caves,  its  colossal 
idols  and  ancient  unrecorded  history:  a  valley  of 
unique  interest,  wherein  even  capttu-ed  travellers, 
broken  in  heart  and  hope,  could  find  some  distraction 
from  personal  misery  till  the  worst  was  known. 

By  way  of  impressing  the  inhabitants — simple  folk 
of  the  Hazara  tribe — their  General  reappeared  this 
morning  in  the  borrowed  glory  of  some  departed 
officer's  frockcoat  and  epaulettes;  while  the  Master 
of  Horse,  not  to  be  eclipsed,  donned  a  full-dress  tunic 
of  scarlet  and  gold.  Thus  regally  led,  they  marched 
seven  miles  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  two  drums 
and  solitary  fife.     "  The  bugles  sounded  at  intervals, " 
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wrote  Lady  Sale,  **and  the  men  marched  to  this 
discord  in  the  most  appropriate  manner,  invariably 
missing  cadence  and  step." 

Moving  northward,  always  northward,  they  came 
at  last  to  Bamidn  River,  where  the  day  hills  uprose 
into  long  lines  of  cUflE,  ranging  from  deep  red  to  bluish- 
grey;  and,  widening  gradually,  gave  to  view  the 
ancient  honeycombed  citadel  of  Ghul-ghulai  its 
ruined  towers  crowning  a  lone  pyramid  of  rock — ^a 
landmark  visible  for  miles. 

Opposite  the  strange  city  they  halted — ^that  little 
party  of  British  captives — and  set  up  their  tents  and 
ate  their  breakfast  with  sharpened  appetites ;  excepting 
only  those  who  were  too  far  gone  in  illness  to  care  for 
anything  on  earth  but  respite  from  the  jolting  of 
kajdwahs  and  freedom  to  stretch  their  cramped  limbs. 

Colin  Mackenzie,  more  dead  than  alive,  fell  where 
he  lay.  Jacob,  weeping  unashamedly,  helped  Pot- 
tinges  and  Drummond  to  lift  him  into  a  cow-shed. 
Dr.  Berwick  found  a  little  more  quinine  in  his  pocket 
and  Pottinger  brought  tea  from  the  gipsy  breakfast 
going  on  outside.  In  this  hovel  most  of  the  sick  were 
stowed  by  way  of  shelter  from  the  sharp  night  frosts; 
for  the  valley  is  over  eight  thousand  feet  up.  The 
rest  of  the  nMserable  "fort "  allotted  to  them  proved  so 
dark  and  unclean  that  the  women  rebelled  in  a  body 
and  begged  Lawrence  to  gain  leave  that  all  might 
remain  in  camp.  It  was  a  long-winded  process  and  a 
stormy  one:  but  Lawrence  prevailed.  In  their  flimsy 
tents,  then,  they  settled  themselves  as  best  they 
might,  unpacked  their  very  few  belongings,  and  slept 
sound  for  sheer  weariness  and  heaviness  of  heart. 

It  was  a  mercy,  if  a  negative  one,  that  they  were  to 
march  no  farther.    But,  even  were  Akbar  defeated, 
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there  seemed  every  likelihood  that  an  order  for  their 
massacre  or  rapid  removal  would  outstrip  any  troops 
who  dared  venture  to  their  rescue  over  those  three 
tooth-breaking  passes  that  were  as  triple  gates  shut- 
ting out  all  hope  of  liberty  and  life. 
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During  the  next  few  days  they  had  ample  leisure  to 
look  round  them  and  to  feel  thankful  for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  strange  ruins,  that  roused  enough  of  curiosity 
and  interest  to  keep  dismal  forebodings  at  bay.  The 
hill,  honeycombed  throughout  with  Buddhist  temples 
and  dwellings,  was  scarped  on  the  north  side  into  cliffs 
adorned  at  intervals  with  monster  niches  for  idols; 
some  fifty,  some  a  hundred,  some  a  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  high.  It  was  the  largest  of  these  that  towered 
opposite  their  camp;  a  thing  of  sheer  bulk,  without 
line  or  curve  of  beauty,  the  shoulders  draped  Hindu 
fashion,  the  thirty-foot  head  crowned  with  a  topknot, 
and  all  the  upper  half  of  the  face  destroyed.  Only 
the  right  leg  remained,  and  that  was  gone  from  the 
knee  downward.  During  the  early  Christian  era  this 
City  of  Caves  had  been  a  stronghold  of  Buddhism, 
inhabited  by  ten  thousand  monks;  wherefore  the  idols 
have  been  zealously  disfigured  by  Mahomedans  of  all 


Between  the  legs  of  the  mutilated  monster  yawned 
an  arched  entrance  to  the  great  circular  cave  that 
opened  into  endless  burrows,  now  occupied  by  kafi- 
laSt  nomads,  or  refugees  from  pursuing  vengeance. 
On  the  left  shoulder  a  small  hut  could  plainly  be  seen, 
and  the  niche  above  the  he^  was  said  to  have  been 
plastered  and  painted  fresco- wise;  the  colours  still  as 
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bright,  as  though  their  age  were  measured  by  decades, 
not  by  centuries. 

All  who  could  wield  a  pencil  or  had  any  taste  for 
the  antiquities,  were  determined  to  explore  the  dty; 
a  resolution  that  entailed  further  hot  altercation  with 
Saleh  Mahomed.  His  bark  proved  worse  than  his 
bite;  and,  finding  all  objections  overruled,  he  con- 
sented at  last  to  daily  excursions,  well  guarded  by  his 
own  men. 

The  stairway  leading  up  to  the  colossal  image  was 
choked  with  ruins.  But  the  head  of  the  lesser  female 
figure  proved  accessible;  and  Eyre,  by  sheer  persist- 
ence, won  leave  to  make  the  ascent  with  a  few  Afghans 
for  guard.  Seated  on  the  lady's  crown — a  small 
plateau  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  up — ^he  enjoyed 
a  fine  view  of  the  country  round  and  of  the  frescoes 
that  roofed  the  niche. 

Here  some  natives  of  the  valley  joined  him  and  fell 
into  talk.  He  found  them  intelligent  and  full  of  eager 
curiosity  to  know  what  was  written  in  Peringhi  books 
of  this,  their  sole  claim  to  distinction.  Eyre  told 
them  of  the  Buddhist  Monastery,  of  the  belief  that 
Alexander  the  Great  had  founded  the  city;  and  they, 
in  return,  told  him  things  of  more  vital  and  immediate 
importance  to  himself. 

The  whole  valley,  said  they,  favoured  Peringhi 
rather  than  Afghan  rule.  There  were  few  among  them 
who  did  not  hope  to  see  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  British  Generals  tritunphant  at  Kabul. 

Could  there  possibly  be  another  chink  in  the  blank 
wall  ahead  ?  E)rre  spoke  of  it  on  his  return ;  and  hope, 
that  no  misery  could  kill  outright,  stirred  faintly 
again  in  their  hearts. 

Among  their   troops   they  had   discovered   some 
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friendly  Hindustanis,  an  old  servant  of  Pottinger's, 
and  the  remnant  of  his  Herati  escort,  who  hailed  him 
with  joy — when  Saleh  Mahomed's  eye  was  turned 
elsewhere.  With  these  they  had  secretly  opened 
communication,  and  knew  that,  in  emergency,  they 
cotdd  be  counted  on  for  loyal  help.  But  so  long  as 
their  keeper  remained  incorruptible  small  hope  of  so 
joyful  an  event  was  theirs. 

The  seed  sown  on  the  march  seemed  to  have  fallen 
on  stony  ground.  Though  their  friends  among  the 
guard  broadly  hinted  that  the  General  was  one  who 
would  sell  his  soul  for  money,  yet  day  followed  day, 
and  he  made  no  sign.  His  maimer  since  that  peremp- 
tory refusal  had  never  again  been  so  open-hearted; 
and  now,  on  the  9th  of  September,  he  aimotmced  that, 
as  his  men  found  it  too  much  trouble  to  keep  guard 
over  a  camp,  he  intended  shifting  them  into  the  nearest 
fort.  Neither  grumbling  nor  entreaty  would  move 
him;  and  to  the  fort  they  went. 

It  proved  a  miserable  specimen  of  its  kind;  boasting 
five  sheds,  of  the  darkest  and  dirtiest,  lively  only  in 
respect  of  vermin.  And  what  were  five  sheds  among 
so  many? 

The  solution  of  the  riddle  fell  to  the  new  committee 
— chosen  on  leaving  Shewaki — Pottinger,  Lawrence, 
and  Webb,  of  the  38th  Madras  N.I.;  Lawrence,  for 
all  his  patience  and  good  nature,  having  at  last 
refused  to  carry  on  the  thankless  task  alone.  To-day, 
then,  he  and  Pottinger  decided  that  the  sheds — which 
at  least  afforded  privacy — ^be  given  over  to  the  ladies, 
and  that  the  men  must  make  the  best  of  the  courtyard. 

The  huts  were  chosen  by  seniority;  and  to  Lady 
Sale  fell  a  dark  cowshed,  lit  by  a  hole  in  the  roof  and 
a  door  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage.     **  This,''  she 
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wrote,  "  was  for  Mrs.  Sturt,  myself,  the  baby,  the  ayah, 
and  the  dog,  and  was  decidedly  the  best  apartment 
there.  .  .  .  We  soon  set  to;  and  by  dint  of  hard 
working  with  sticks  and  stones  ...  till  both  of  us  got 
blistered  hands,  we  knocked  two  small  windows  out 
of  the  wall,  and  thus  obtained  darkness  visible.  .  .  . 
We  were  fortunate  in  our  choice,  though  our  nightly 
visitant,  in  the  shape  of  the  largest  bug  I  have  ever 
seen,  was  suflSciently  disgusting.  Lady  Macnaghten, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Boyd,  and  Mrs.  Mainwaring  with 
the  children,  had  no  rest  in  the  rooms  they  had 
taken.  .  .  .  They  had  capital  shikar  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  got  leave  to  pitch  a  tent  near  the 
gate.".. 

This  new  move,  with  the  closer  confinement  it 
entailed,  reduced  hope  and  spirits  to  their  lowest  ebb: 
— or,  so  they  believed,  till  the  nth,  when  a  report 
went  round  that  plunged  them  still  deeper  into  the 
depths. 

There  had  been  arrivals  from  Kabul  the  night 
before,  bringing — it  was  said — ^a  letter  from  Akbar, 
annotmcing  Pollock's  rapid  advance,  and  bidding 
Saleh  Mahomed  march  all  the  prisoners  forthwith 
to  Ktilum,  where  his  friend,  the  Wali,  would  send  an 
officer  with  two  thousand  men  to  take  charge. 

At  that  news  a  horror  of  fear  came  upon  them  such 
as  they  had  not  felt  since  the  awful  days  of  the  retreat. 
The  ghost  of  a  hope  that  it  might  not  be  true,  seemed 
only  like  a  half-open  door,  that  would  presently  be 
slammed  in  their  faces.  Men  certainly  had  arrived 
the  night  before;  and  if  they  were  to  start  at  once, 
there  would  soon  come  a  messenger  to  seal  their  fate. 

In  due  time  he  came.  His  master,  he  said,  wished 
to  speak  with  Pottinger  Sahib,  who,  for  once,  made 
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haste  to  obey.  Such  a  call  seemed  certain  con- 
firmation of  their  worst  fears;  and  Pottinger's  heart 
knocked  unpleasantly  against  his  ribs  as  he  entered 
Saleh  Mahomed's  tent. 

With  him  were  his  brother  and  one  Sjmd  Morteza 
Klhan,  both  lately  come  from  Kabul;  and  Pottinger, 
as  he  greeted  them,  detected  a  friendly  gleam  in 
the  Syud's  eye  that  set  his  heart  throbbing  to  quite 
another  tune. 

Akbar's  order,  it  seemed,  was  a  fact;  a  peremptory 
order  not  lightly  to  be  disobeyed;  but — ^honest  lago 
hummed  and  hawed — these,  his  brother  and  his 
friend,  had  brought  certain  proposals  from  Kabul 
that,  in  his  opinion,  required  immediate  cdteidera- 
tion ;  proposals  strangely  resembling  those  made  to  him 
by  his  honoturable  friends  a  fortnight  ago.  He  wished 
to  consult  those  friends  before  returning  an  answer. 

"Of  General  Pollock  I  know  nothing,"  said  the 
some-time  incorruptible.  "But  you  three  gentlemen 
I  know;  and  if  you  will  swear  by  your  Saviour  to 
make  good  this  new  oflfer,  I  will  deliver  you  to  your 
own  people.    The  Sjmd  will  explain." 

The  which  he  proceeded  to  do  with  the  leisurely 
deliberation  of  his  kind. 

He  had  come,  it  seemed,  mainly  at  the  instigation 
of  one  Ali  Reza  Khan,  Kazzilbash,  well  known  to 
Pottinger  as  a  staunch  friend  of  Mackenzie  in  parti- 
cular and  the  British  Raj  in  general.  Akbar's  sudden 
rise  to  power  had  obliged  him  and  other  friends  of 
the  English,  including  Jdn  Pishdn  Elhan,  to  fly  from 
Kabul  and  take  refuge  in  the  hills.  But  though  a 
price  was  set  on  his  head,  the  devoted  Ali  Reza  had 
managed  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  prisoners.  At 
great  risk  to  himself  he  had  contrived  to  send  them 
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clothes  and  occasionally  money;  and  to-day  Pottinger 
heard  with  amazement  and  gratitude  how  the  faithful 
one  had  been  exerting  himself  ever  since  their  depar- 
ture for  Bamidn. 

Encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  Pollock's  public  promise 
of  reward,  he  had  lost  no  time,  said  the  Syud,  in 
gaining  possession  of  Saleh  Mahomed's  wife  and 
family;  the  surest  means  of  putting  the  screw  on  an 
Oriental.  He  had  then  sent  a  message  to  Troup, 
by  Syud  Morteza,  proposing  that  the  Syud  himself 
should  go  on  a  mission  to  Bamidn  with  urgent  letters 
from  Kazzilbash  chiefs  to  their  clansman,  Saleh 
Mahomed,  and  promises  of  substantial  reward  if  he 
would  bring  the  prisoners  back  to  Kabul  instead  of 
carrying  them  off  to  Ktiltmi. 

Troup  had  readily  vouched  for  rewards;  Mohun 
Lai  also  had  been  zealous  in  this  respect,  and  in  urging 
active  measures  to  forestall  the  purpose  of  Akbar» 
should  Pollock  defeat  him  in  the  passes. 

Thus,  encouraged  on  all  hands  and  enriched  by  an 
advance  of  a  htmdred  rupees  from  the  munshi,  Syud 
Morteza  had  set  out  on  his  daring  errand.  It  now 
remained  only  for  the  captives  themselves  to  play 
their  part  with  courage  and  address;  and  they  might 
reasonably  hope  to  meet  Pollock  at  Kabul  instead  of 
dragging  out  lives  of  slavery  in  the  wilds  of  Turkistan. 

So  astounding  a  change  from  the  settled  despair  of 
a  few  hours  earlier  could  hardly  be  grasped  all  in  a 
moment.  But  the  demand  for  instant  action  soon 
cleared  Eldred  Pottinger's  brain  and  lit  a  new  .light 
in  his  eyes.  Though  in  June  he  had  written  to  his 
mother  that,  except  on  account  of  his  family,  he  cared 
little  what  became  of  him,  the  unhoped-for  turn  of 
the  wheel  must  have  made  him  realise  how  much  he 
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still  did  care  in  spite  of  all  that  news-writers  and 
slanderers  could  do.  Besides,  there  were  those  others, 
for  whom  his  local  knowledge  and  political  prestige 
would  be  invaluable  at  this  juncture  of  affairs. 
Above  all,  there  were  the  women  and  children,  whose 
suffering^  hurt  his  chivalrous  heart  far  more  than  any 
of  them  were  likely  to  suppose. 

Before  that  first  interview  was  ended  he  had  bound 
the  lord  of  the  blue  frock-coat  firmly  to  the  interests 
of  those  he  had  been  paid  to  destroy;  had  ensured  him 
a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  rupees — provided  the 
rest  of  his  friends  were  ready  to  bear  their  part  in  the 
engagement.  Saleh  Mahomed,  once  more  the  jovial 
soldier  of  fortune,  beamed  upon  his  chief  captive  and 
declared  himself  proud  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  so 
many  brave  men;  but  all  must  be  set  down  on  paper 
with  the  names  of  the  principal  officers  attached  to 
the  bond. 

Greatly  revived  in  spirit,  Pottinger  hxirried  back  to 
his  friends.  A  short  conference,  between  the  three 
some-time  Politicals  and  Johnson,  resulted  in  unani- 
mous support  of  the  scheme.    , 

"We  had  some  misgivings,"  said  Mackenzie  after- 
wards, "that  Saleh  Mahomed  only  wanted  our  names 
in  writing,  as  concerned  in  an  attempt  against  the 
Sirdar,  to  betray  us.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  case 
being  desperate,  we  agreed  to  run  the  risk. " 

They  four,  then,  were  prepared  to  sign  the  bond  and 
carry  through  the  bold  scheme  at  all  hazards  if  the 
rest  would  guarantee  payment,  between  them,  should 
Government  refuse  to  sanction  their  bond.  There 
remained  the  possibility  that  Saleh  Mahomed  would 
demand  the  signatures  of  Palmer  and  Shelton  in 
addition  to  their  own;  in  which  case  they  foresaw 
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breakers  ahead.  Shelton  could  be  trusted  to  oppose, 
on  principle,  any  plan  that  did  not  originate  from 
himself,  and  Palmer's  spirit  seemed  broken  by  bis 
failure  at  Ghazni  and  his  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  Shamshudin.  However,  since  their  rank  might 
lend  prestige  to  the  undertaking,  they  were  invited 
to  support  it — ^with  the  result  already  foreseen. 

Shelton  denounced  the  whole  affair  as  foolhardy  and 
premature.  It  would  serve  no  purpose  but  to  embroil 
them  seriously  with  Akbar,  whose  defeat  was  not  yet 
certain;  and  he,  for  one,  would  give  them  neither  his 
signature  nor  his  support.  Palmer,  evidently  ner- 
vous and  tmcertain,  took  his  cue  from  the  Brigadier. 
Argument  soon  degenerated  to  such  futile  alter- 
cation that  Lawrence  and  Pottinger  broke  up  the 
meeting. 

Let  the  Colonels,  if  imconvinced,  stand  aside;  they 
would  consult  their  fellow-captives,  and  then  settle 
matters  with  the  Afghans,  if  Lady  Sale  wotdd  lend 
her  room. 

Lady  Sale  was  delighted;  so  were  they  all.  The 
mere  word  "freedom"  went  to  their  heads  like  wine. 
They  were  ready  for  any  hazard  on  the  barest  chance 
of  success;  and  after  all,  added  Pottinger,  if  the  plan 
proved  an  attempt  to  overreach  them,  they  could  but 
try  to  seize  the  weapons  of  their  guards  and  hold  out  in 
the  fort  till  help  arrived. 

The  adventurous  spirit  of  the  man,  so  longrepressed, 
rose  shiningly  to  the  occasion.  Casting  aside  all  per- 
sonal despondency,  he  flung  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  an  achievement  worthy  of  his  utmost  efforts. 

Straightway  the  Afghans  were  sent  for;  and  there, 
in  Lady  Sale's  cowshed — with  her  resai  spread  out  for 
divan — the  prelude  to  adventure  was  begun. 
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Mohun  Lai,  said  Saleh  Mahomed,  had  promised 
him,  on  behalf  of  General  Pollock,  the  rewards  already 
stated;  and  the  four  officers,  in  whom  he  placed 
implicit  faith,  did  not  hesitate  to  tmdertake  "in  the 
presence  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ, "  the  payment  of 
both  reward  and  pension,  coupled  with  a  recommenda- 
tion for  regimental  command  in  Government  Service, 
whenever  the  said  Saleh  Mahomed  should  deliver 
them  from  the  grasp  of  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan. 

That  momentous  scrap  of  paper  signed,  they  began 
at  once  to  act  as  free  men.  It  was  no  longer  the 
Afghan's  part  to  command  and  theirs  to  obey.  In  a 
twinkling  their  positions  were  reversed.  Eldred 
Pottinger  was  now  their  acknowledged  leader;  Law- 
rence, Mackenzie,  and  Johnson  his  deputies;  Saleh 
Mahomed  their  very  faithful  servant,  ready,  if  need 
be,  to  take  up  arms  on  their  behalf. 

Realisation  of  these  audacious  doings  sent  an 
electric  thrill  through  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
alike.  Whatever  the  outcome,  hope  and  e£Fort,  most 
powerful  of  stimulants,  sufficed — ^for  a  time. 

Eldred  Pottinger,  once  unshackled,  was  not  the 
man  to  let  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  No  matter 
what  qualms  might  lurk  within,  promptitude  and  a 
brazen  front  were  all.  He,  who  had  been  told  that 
he  need  interfere  no  further  in  arrangements  for  the 
release  of  his  fellow-captives,  now  boldly  resumed  his 
former  powers  and  embarked  on  the  dangerous  wat;ers 
of  Afghan  conspiracy.  No  longer  silent  and  aloof,  he 
organised  everything,  thought  of  everything;  and, 
above  all,  understood  intimately  the  men  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal. 

Those  among  his  companions  who  had  known  him 
only  as  the  "grim  and  gnmipy  hero  of  Herat"  were 
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amazed  at  the  energy,  cheerfulness,  and  resource  that 
had  lain  securely  hid  beneath  that  grave  and  thought- 
ful exterior.  For  himself,  he  had  no  time  to  realise 
his  own  transformation  or  its  effect  on  others;  he  was 
entirely  concerned  with  the  first  problem  in  his  path — 
how  to  deal  with  the  Mir  Akor,  Akbar's  Master  of 
Horse  and  confidential  friend. 

Impossible  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  him  and 
his  hundred  Ghilzai  matchlock-men;  almost  as  im- 
possible to  seize  them.  Yet  by  some  means  they  must 
be  inveigled  out  of  the  way.  The  Mir  also  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Akbar  conmianding  the  prisoners' 
removal  with  the  additional  order — said  Saleh  Ma- 
homed— that  those  who  were  too  weak  to  travel  should 
be  killed.  But  this  letter  he  did  not  produce;  and 
the  harrowing  addendum  was  probably  invented  to 
enhance  his  own  nobility  and  the  value  of  his  services. 

That  evening  Syud  Morteza  was  secretly  despatched 
to  invite  the  co-operation  of  a  neutral  Hazara  chief, 
while  Saleh  Mahomed  threw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mir 
by  parading  his  troops,  whom  he  had  secretly  incited 
to  clamour  for  their  pay  and  refuse  to  march  farther 
till  it  was  supplied. 

But  next  morning  there  was  an  end  of  pretence  once 
for  all.  Very  early  Saleh  Mahomed  hoisted  the 
Afghan  standard  of  rebellion — ^white,  with  a  crimson 
edge  and  a  green  fringe ;  and  before  sunset  it  was  made 
known  throughout  the  valley  that  he  and  his  British 
allies  had  openly  risen  against  the  Sirdar. 

Now  was  the  moment  for  Eldred  Pottinger  to 
asstmie  full  political  powers;  and  straightway  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  the  grand  style,  calling  on 
all  right-minded  Hazaras,  who  desired  the  return  of 
British  rule,  to  come  in  and  tender  their  allegiance. 
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The  first  to  arrive  was  S3rud  Morteza's  friend,  and 
the  Governor  of  the  valley  sent  effusive  proffers  of 
service.  Pottinger  replied  that  he  could  best  serve 
them  by  supplying  muskets  and  swords  for  their  party. 

To  the  Governor's  fort,  the  Master  of  Horse  had 
betaken  himself  on  discovering  the  truth;  and  for 
several  hours  the  two  kept  their  men  under  arms, 
drtuns  beating,  colours  flying,  ready  for  any  emergency, 
even  for  flight — should  that  seem  safest. 

Meantime,  in  the  Yagi  Fort,  another  problem 
demanded  solution.  As  prisoners  they  were  depen- 
dent on  Akbar  for  supplies;  as  free  men,  they  must  by 
some  means  support  themselves.  Money  they  had 
little  enough  among  them;  but,  of  that  little,  each  was 
ready  to  contribute  a  share  toward  the  grand  object 
of  their  liberation.  The  only  exceptions  now,  as 
before,  were  Palmer  and  Shelton,  who  still  shook  their 
heads  over  the  whole  crazy  proceeding.  Palmer, 
indeed,  had  nothing  to  give;  but  Shelton  was  known 
to  have  more  money  than  any  of  the  others,  and  his 
refusal  in  such  circumstances  was  hotly  resented 
by  all.  But  the  subscriptions  of  the  rest,  if  inade- 
quate, gave  them  something  to  go  on  with;  and  next 
day  came  a  windfall  in  the  shape  of  a  kafila  passing 
from  Kabul  to  Turkistan. 

Each  hour  increased  their  daring:  "Possuni  quia 
posse  videniur"  was  their  motto;  and  the  travellers 
were  summarily  held  up  by  Saleh  Mahomed's  men. 
They  told  how  the  Kazzilbashes  had  risen  against 
Akbar,  who  had  gone  off  with  a  large  army  to  fight 
General  Pollock  in  the  Khurd  Kabul  Pass.  All  hung 
on  the  outcome  of  that  fight,  though  for  themselves 
Akbar's  defeat  might  prove  a  more  dangerous  event 
than  his  victory. 
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After  the  usual  rough  amenities  and  recriminations, 
the  travellers  were  allowed  to  pass  on  unmolested  for  a 
trifling  consideration  of  four  hundred  rupees  and  some 
dresses  of  honour  for  friendly  chiefs. 

Still  the  Governor  sent  no  arms  for  their  party. 
Instead,  there  came  rumours  that  he  and  the  Mir 
Akor  were  conspiring  to  attack  the  Yaghi  Fort;  an 
unwelcome  attention  that  must  be  discouraged  forth- 
with. 

Lacking  arms,  diplomacy  was  their  only  weapon; 
and  Pottinger,  happily  inspired,  employed  men  to 
frighten  the  Master  of  Horse,  by  confiding  to  him — as 
if  in  friendly  warning — ^that  the  rebels,  boundlessly 
arrogant,  had  resolved  to  seize  him  and  his  Ghilzais 
with  the  help  of  Saleh  Mahomed's  troops,  to  whom 
they  had  promised  a  gratuity  of  four  months'  pay. 

Nor  was  that  all.  As  the  Governor  seemed  a 
doubtful  ally,  this  audacious  ex-captive  virtually 
deposed  him  by  sending  word  to  his  predecessor — a 
known  friend  of  the  British — ^that  he  could  return 
and  take  his  place.  A  proceeding  so  high-handed, 
seemingly  backed  by  money,  and  by  the  arrival  of  two 
more  chiefs  at  Yaghi  Fort,  produced  the  desired  effect. 
The  Governor,  though  he  still  shrank  from  sending 
arms,  so  changed  his  tone  that  Pottinger,  by  way  of 
encouragement,  held  the  new  appointment  in  abey- 
ance for  the  time  being.  The  Master  of  Horse  fled  in 
haste  to  Kabul,  carrying  off  his  Ghilzai  matchlock- 
men,  and,  incidentally,  a  handful  of  gold  mohurs 
given  him  by  the  prisoners  to  exchange  into  rupees. 
Though  these  were  badly  needed  to  buy  flour  for  their 
budding  commissariat,  his  departure  was  considered 
cheap  at  the  price.  By  now  it  had  needed  more  than 
the  loss  of  a  few  rupees  to  cloud  the  spirits  of  those  who 
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a  week  earlier  could  see  no  crevice  in  the  darkness 
ahead. 

That  day  more  chiefs  came  in,  and  all  brought  the 
same  heartening  assurance  that  the  whole  valley,  from 
Sir  Chashma  to  Syghan,  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
new  rebels,  who  were  carrjring  all  brfore  them. 

How  much  they  owed  to  the  confident  bearing  of 
the  man  who  had  come  out  of  his  shell  to  some  purpose, 
was  acknowledged  by  everyone,  and  recorded  by  Lady 
Sale. 

"It  would  be  great  in  justice  to  Major  Pottinger," 
she  wrote  at  this  time,  "not  to  mention  the  active  part 
he  took  in  affairs.  Prom  his  perfect  knowledge  of 
Persian  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  he  well  knew  how  to  .  .  .  take 
advantage  of  the  slightest  opening  on  their  part  in  our 
favour.  His  coolness  and  decision  were  only  equalled 
by  the  promptness  with  which  he  met  the  wishes  of  the 
chiefs;  giving  them  barats  on  the  neighbouring  lands, 
empowering  them  to  receive  Government  rents,  etc.; 
all  which  documents — though  he  executed  them  with 
an  air  of  great  condescension  and  the  gravity  of  a 
judge — he  well  knew  were  mere  pieces  of  waste  paper. 
Yet  they  had  a  magic  charm  for  the  time,  which  was  all 
we  required.  ...  I  wrote  to  Sale,  informing  him  of 
our  resolution  to  hold  out  till  we  received  assistance, 
even  should  we  be  reduced  to  eating  rats  and  mice,  of 
which  we  have  a  grand  store!  .  .  .  Mir  Hassan 
ofiFered  his  fort  to  us:  it  has  a  name  which  the  wits  pro- 
nounce as  foolhardy,  and  say  it  is  synonymous  with 
our  attempt!  ..." 

Foolhardy  or  no,  Eldred  Pottinger  went  his  way, 
unruffled  by  covert  sneers.  Here,  in  the  wilds, 
Shelton  the  obstructionist  cotmted  for  nothing.    He 
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that  had  the  gift  and  courage  for  leadership  was  free 
to  exercise  both  unhampered;  for  the  which  Pottinger 
must  have  thanked  God  in  his  heart. 

The  second  fort  was  accepted,  and  no  time  lost  in 
preparing  both  for  a  state  of  siege;  since  they  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Master  of  Horse  had 
gone  straight  to  Akbar  and  reported  their  rebellion  in 
a  tea-cup.  Water  was  turned  into  the  surrounding 
ditches,  flour  and  provisions,  such  as  they  could 
afford,  were  laid  in  by  Johnson — Commissariat  Officer 
once  more;  and  a  supply  of  arms  promised,  if  pro- 
curable, for  officers  and  men. 

A  rising  tide  of  encouragement  and  sympathy  flowed 
in  from  all  quarters:  their  only  serious  handicap  was 
the  lack  of  cash,  indispensable  always  in  securing  the 
services  of  Orientals. 

Shdton,  tardily  repentant — ^and  seeing  that  their 
madness  seemed  likely  to  spell  success — ^now  came 
forward  with  the  offer  of  a  few  rupees;  an  offer  indig- 
nantly spumed  by  Johnson,  who  had  twice  appealed 
to  him  in  vain.  They  could  manage  well  enough 
without  help  from  one  who  had  grudged  it  when  most 
needed.  They  could  even  afford  a  kasid,  by  whom 
Pottinger  sent  a  few  lines  to  Pollock;  a  bald  array  of 
facts  that  gave  little  idea  of  the  romantic  element  in 
their  proceedings,  and  still  less  of  all  that  he,  person- 
ally, had  done  and  dared  since  the  arrival  of  that 
embassy  from  Kabul  which  had  emboldened  them  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  None  ever  owed  less 
to  his  own  utterances  than  did  Eldred  Pottinger. 
The  man  was  incapable  of  a  flourish;  and,  as  often 
happens  with  the  genuinely  modest,  was  apt  to  be 
taken  at  his  own  valuation. 

With  Pollock's  letter  went  one  to  Nott,  who  could 
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more  rapidly  send  help,  since  be  must  pass  the  north- 
ward road  on  his  way  to  Kabul.  Having  no  cypher 
arrangement  with  the  Generals,  Pottinger  hit  on  the 
device  of  writing  both  letters  in  Greek  characters. 

To  Nott,  after  telling  their  tale,  he  wrote:  "Saleh 
Mahomed  has  promised,  on  receipt  of  an  answer  from 
you,  to  march  to  your  camp.  ...  If  you  could 
send  some  troops,  under  any  circumstances,  from 
Shish  Tdo  .  .  .  they  would  enable  us  to  move  safely. 
•  •  •  Pay  the  bearer  handsomely  and  let  us  hear 
from  you  soon.   ..." 

The  evening  of  the  14th  saw  Eldred  Pottinger  and 
his  obedient  servant,  Saleh  Mahomed,  in  solemn  con- 
ference with  their  new  allies,  the  Hazara  chiefs.  They 
opened  their  proceedings  with  the  Patihah — a  prayer 
used  by  the  Faithful  on  all  important  occasions;  and 
closed  them  with  an  oath  on  the  Koran  to  remain 
loyal  throughout  the  whole  tmdertaking. 

Then  that  miraculously  favoured  party  of  rebels 
lay  down  to  sleep,  convinced,  in  spite  of  threatening 
uncertainties,  that  all  would  yet  go  well;  and  praying 
that  the  morrow  might  bring  news  of  the  crucial 
conflict  between  General  Pollock  and  Mahomed 
Akbar  Khan. 
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Not  much  longer  was  suspense  to  be  their  portion. 
Even  while  they  slept  news  of  greater  doings,  beyond 
that  far  northern  valley  they  had  so  successfully 
coerced,  was  speeding  toward  them,  hidden  on  the 
person  of  some  trusty  kasid,  who  cheerfully  carried 
his  life  in  his  hands. 

After  endless  months  of  waiting,  the  work  of  retri- 
bution, so  long  prated  of  in  polysyllables,  was  actively 
afoot. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  just  nine  months  after 
Elphinstone's  fatal  exodus,  Nott  was  encamped  near 
Ghazni,  that  had  fallen  like  Jericho,  not  before  the 
blast  of  his  trumpets,  but  before  the  fear  of  his  name. 
Since  leaving  Kandahar  he  had  fought  two  actions; 
the  first,  a  partial  reverse,  had  been  more  than 
redeemed  by  a  brilliant  success  two  days  later,  when 
the  Governor  of  Ghazni,  with  ten  thousand  followers, 
had  been  "thrashed"  in  Nott's  best  style,  and  had 
fallen  back  with  unseemly  haste  upon  his  stronghold. 
Nott,  arriving  on  the  5th,  had  laid  all  his  plans  for 
an  assault.  But  these  proved  superfluous.  After  a 
few  sharp  skirmishes,  Shamshudin  and  his  followers 
decamped  under  cover  of  the  darkness;  and  all  next 
day  the  hills  round  Ghazni  echoed  the  sullen  thunder 
of  destruction,  the  explosion  of  bursting  guns,  the 
roar  and  rattle  of  falling  masonry,  the  crackling  laugh- 
ter of  flames  that  devoured  their  prey.    For  miles 
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round,  the  air  was  dark  with  the  dust  of  that  great 
falling,  lurid  with  the  glow  of  a  beacon  fire,  the  most 
terrible  that  had  ever  been  lighted  in  the  land. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1842,  Ghazni,  pride  of  the 
Ghilzais,  was  no  more.  Her  walls  and  bastions,  her 
town  and  citadel,  were  become  a  shapeless  mass  of 
ruins,  dimly  seen  through  a  funeral  pall  of  their  own 
dust.  The  massacre  of  a  British  garrison  and  the 
wanton  ill-treatment  of  British  Officers  had  been 
terribly  avenged;  and  to  Nott  was  vouchsafed  the 
glory  of  striking  the  first  blow  in  that  long-deferred 
act  of  retribution.  Though  his  hour  had  tarried  long, 
it  had  proved  worth  waiting  for.  This  ultimate 
tritunph  made  fidl  amends  for  the  injustice  of  Keane 
in  '39;  and  annulled  his  own  bitter  lamentation  : 
"  They  can  never  compensate  me  for  not  having  been 
at  Ghazni."  Here  was  compensation  undreamed 
of,  in  those  days,  either  by  Afghan  chief  or  British 
General. 

To  complete  the  sum  of  his  ambitions  there  re- 
mained the  final  satisfaction  of  entering  Kabul  in 
triumph,  of  demolishing  her  Bala-Hissar,  and  hoisting 
the  Union  Jack  once  more  above  that  city  of  tragic 
memories.  These  things  accomplished,  he  would 
cheerfully  march  back  to  India  in  the  rear  of  a  senior 
General's  army. 

But  for  all  his  impatience  he  was  detained  at 
Ghazni  another  day  or  two  by  Lord  Ellenborough's 
determination  to  secure  those  worthless  gates,  wrested, 
eight  centuries  earlier,  from  the  temple  of  Somnath, 
in  Central  India.  By  their  tardy  restoration  the  new 
Governor-General  dreamed  of  propitiating  the  Hindus 
and  wiping  out  an  insult  long  since  forgotten  by 
themselves. 
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For  this  cause  Nott — strictly  obedient  always — 
squandered  his  precious  time,  while  Akbar,  encamped 
outside  Kabul,  began  to  feel  more  and  more  like  a 
com  of  wheat  between  two  grindstones. 

Troup  and  Bygrave  were  with  him;  the  sick,  with 
Dr.  Campbell  at  Shewaki;  the  rest  ready,  if  need  be, 
for  immediate  transportation.  Yet  his  reluctance  to 
try  conclusions  with  Pollock  seemed  sincere.  Possi- 
bly he  feared  lest  active  opposition  might  damage  his 
father's  chance  of  restoration — the  supreme  wish  of 
his  heart.  Wherefore  he  again  persuaded  his  fellow- 
chiefs  to  countenance  fresh  overtures — if  Troup  could 
be  induced  to  play  ambassador  for  the  third  time  of 
asking. 

But  Troup  made  answer  frankly  that  the  hour  for 
overtures  had  gone  by;  that,  as  the  Sirdar  would  not 
give  up  his  prisoners,  there  remained  only  a  last 
desperate  appeal  to  arms.  He  would  certainly  be 
defeated,  both  officers  assured  him,  by  way  of  en- 
couragement, and  the  boldest  of  the  Barakzais  shook 
a  sorrowful  head. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  I  have  no  wish  to  oppose 
your  General  Sahib, "  said  he.  "  Have  I  not  done  my 
best  to  remove  stones  from  the  path  of  friendship? 
But  the  General  will  not  walk  in  it,  and  the  people 
here  have  no  thought  of  submission.  By  fighting  I 
have  little  to  gain;  everything  to  lose.  But  it  is  too 
late  now  for  tiuning  back." 

It  was  the  ultimatum: — and  he  decided  to  make 
his  last  stand  in  the  Khurd  Kabul  defile,  still  choked 
with  the  broken  remnants  of  Elphinstone's  army. 

But  Pollock  seemed  again  likely  to  be  "lang  a-com- 
ing."  He  was  still  at  Gandamak,  wrestling  with 
camels  and  the  provision  problem;  waiting  for  those 
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strayed  letters  from  Nott,  who  should  by  rights  be 
reporting  progress  as  he  went. 

On  the  6th  they  came,  several  at  once;  and  on  the 
7th,  Pollock  marched  from  GandacMdc  with  his  first 
division  under  the  inunediate  command  of  Sale. 
With  it  went  the  pick  of  the  "illustrious  garrison," 
the  13th  and  35th,  Abbott,  Backhouse,  and  Broadfoot's 
Sappers,  besides  English  cavalry,  artillery,  and  the 
9th  Foot. — ^a  division  of  which  any  General  might 
fed  proud. 

Lawrence,  left  to  follow  on  next  day  with  Mac- 
Casldll's  division,  wrote  of  that  great  and  glad  out- 
setting  to  his  wife:  "The  General  is  going  on  to  Cabul 
with  twice  the  troops  he  has  carriage  for,  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  said  to  him ....  He  must  at  all  risks  try 
to  get  there  before  Nott.  He  may  do  so,  but  will 
hardly  deserve  reward." 

It  was  a  very  human  weakness,  that  desire  to  be 
first  at  the  goal,  a  weakness  fully  shared  by  Nott; 
and  now  it  was  a  neck  and  neck  race  between  the  two. 
Nott,  at  Ghazni,  had  ninety  miles  stiU  to  cover; 
Pollock,  at  Gandamak,  little  more  than  sixty.  But 
between  him  and  Kabtd  lay  those  four  defiles  full  of 
dead  men's  bones,  and  he  was  the  more  likely  to  meet 
with  stubborn  opposition  by  the  way. 

He  met  it,  in  formidable  strength,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  dread  Jagdalak  Pass.  Here,  on  their  craggy 
heights,  the  Ghilzais  were  assembled  to  greet  them. 
Picturesque  standards,  red,  yellow,  and  green,  pro- 
claimed the  presence  of  many  distinguished  chiefs. 
The  amphitheatre  of  rocks  on  Pollock's  left  bristled 
with  their  sangahs,  and  on  a  conical  hill  to  the  right 
they  clustered  thick  as  bees  in  swarming-time.  Their 
position  was  almost  unassailable — and  they  knew  it. 
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Though  British  guns  spoke  to  good  purpose,  and 
exploding  shells  wrought  havoc,  their  answering  fire 
slackened  no  whit. 

Then  Pollock  turned  to  Sale,  who  rode  at  his  side. 
'*If  the  guns  won't  move  them,  let  them  have  cold 
steel.  Storm  the  heights  and  disperse  them  with  your 
own  Brigade. " 

A  welcome  order,  brilliantly  obeyed.  At  the  given 
word,  three  columns  of  attack  sprang  into  being: — 
Broadfoot  and  his  Sappers  for  the  extreme  left; 
Taylor  and  his  gallant  9th,  with  a  few  of  the  35th  N.I., 
to  tackle  a  hornet's  nest  in  the  shape  of  a  ruined  fort; 
Sale  himself,  with  his  beloved  13th  and  a  stiffening  of 
other  troops,  to  scale  the  almost  impracticable  hill 
on  the  right. 

Like  hounds  straining  at  the  leash,  they  waited  the 
word  of  command;  then,  in  one  simultaneous  rush, 
they  swarmed  up  the  rocks,  waking  the  echoes  with 
cheer  on  cheer.  This  was  not  at  all  the  fashion  of 
fighting  bargained  for  by  Ghilzai  chiefs,  who  had 
slaughtered  broken  battalions  in  that  same  Pass  nine 
months  ago.  Zealous  for  the  integrity  of  their  moun- 
tains, they  rained  bullets  and  hurled  rocks  upon  that 
advancing  forest  of  steel ;  and  still  that  forest  moved 
relentlessly  upward.  Though  many  fell  hundreds 
more  pressed  on,  encouraging  each  other,  and  dis- 
concerting the  keepers  of  the  heights,  by  fresh  out- 
bursts of  cheering  whenever  there  was  enough  of 
breath  in  their  bodies. 

The  Ghilzais,  implacable  to  a  broken  army,  quailed 
at  the  onset  of  these  vociferous  and  superfluous 
Anglo-Saxons.  For  a  breathing  space  they  wavered, 
then  lowered  their  standards,  and  fled  like  a  scattered 
flock  in  all  directions. 
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But  though  the  gate  of  the  Pass  had  been  opened, 
the  work  of  the  invaders  was  not  yet  done.  Certain 
of  the  flock,  rallied  by  desperate  chiefs,  had  merely 
retired  to  a  more  inaccessible  peak.  There  they 
planted  their  standards  again,  and  looked  down  on 
that  valley  full  of  infidels,  as  who  should  say:  "Not 
having  wings,  you  cannot  assail  us  here. " 

They  could — and  they  did. 

Their  energies  pent  up  with  long  waiting,  their  blood 
&ed  by  the  mute  appeal  of  Elphinstone's  unburied 
dead,  they  were  in  a  mood  to  scale  the  skies  at  com- 
mand; and  Pollock  declared  victory  incomplete  until 
that  precipitous  height  was  cleared.  Forward  again, 
then,  Broadfoot  with  his  columns,  and  Wilkinson  of 
the  13th  with  his.  Sale,  wounded  in  the  first  onset, 
could  only  look  on. 

Forward  and  up,  under  cover  of  the  guns,  went 
those  unwearied  sepoys  and  soldiers,  slipping,  scram- 
bling, assailed  spasmodically  from  above;  on  and  up, 
scaling,  they  hardly  knew  how,  the  naked  and  vertical 
rocks;  till  the  Afghans — ^having  small  taste  for  the 
lion's  jaws,  when  every  tooth  was  a  point  of  steel — 
again  lowered  their  proud  standards,  and  left  that 
inaccessible  height  to  those  who  by  right  of  sheer 
daring  had  made  it  their  own. 

Victory  was  complete,  poetic  justice  fittingly 
achieved — ^here  at  the  mouth  of  that  awful  Pass, 
where  the  Kabul  force  had  ceased  to  be. 

On  again,  without  pause  or  rest,  went  the  avengers, 
retracing  step  by  step  the  route  of  that  other  army. 
Bones  and  skulls  everywhere,  and — worse  than  these 
— the  pitiful  shrivelled  bodies  preserved  by  frost, 
their  faces  recognisable  often  to  men  of  Sale's  brigade. 
Then,  when  the  cliffs  receded  and   Jagdalak   was 
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reached — ^lo,  that  niined  enclosure,  septdchre  of 
hundreds,  whose  silence  cried  louder  than  speech  to 
the  hearts  of  those  that  passed  by. 

No  pause  here,  though  men  and  cattle  were  exhaus- 
ted and  Sale  counselled  a  halt.  To  Pollock,  surfeited 
with  haltings,  the  word  was  anathema;  and  with  a 
night's  rest  at  Seh  Baba,  they  pushed  forward  to  the 
valley  of  Tazln.  Here  the  second  division  caught 
them  up  by  a  severe  forced  march,  that  ntiade  one  full 
day's  rest  imperative  for  man  and  beast.  On  this 
point  MacCaskill  was  obdurate,  and  Pollock  reluct- 
antly issued  the  order — no  advance  till  the  13th. 

Little  though  he  guessed  it,  both  he  and  the  army 
owed  much  to  MacCaskill  that  day. 

Akbar,  with  sixteen  thousand  men  strongly  posted 
in  the  IQiurd  Kabul,  had  every  chance  of  holding  his 
own;  yet  now,  when  he  looked  for  a  rapid  advance, 
this  always  bewildering  General  halted  again.  To 
the  Afghan,  a  pause  at  such  a  moment  implied  either 
indedsion  or  some  unknown  obstacle.  In  either 
event,  Akbar  was  tempted  to  move  on  and  check 
these  irresolute  intruders  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tazin 
Pass.  With  the  precipitous  Huft  Kotal  behind  him, 
his  own  position  would  be  very  little  weaker,  and  he 
did  not  stay  to  consider  how  much  better  for  the 
British  army  were  the  open  spaces  of  Tazin. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  evening  of  the  12th,  that 
British  pickets  on  the  heights  found  themselves  sur- 
prised and  forced  into  a  sharp  engagement.  Foiled 
in  that  direction  the  Afghans  reappeared,  again  and 
yet  again,  with  a  persistence  that  promised  hot  work 
on  the  morrow.  Pollock — ^who  had  not  counted  on  a 
big  fight  before  Khurd  Kabul — hardly  closed  his  eyes. 
And  all  night  long — ^while  skirmishers  kept  the  pickets 
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occupied — Akbar's  legions  were  creeping  up  and 
posting  themselves  on  every  hilltop  not  already 
occupied  by  British  troops. 

By  morning,  the  army  in  the  valley  was  surrounded, 
the  entrance  to  the  defile  occupied  in  strength.  Chiefs 
of  all  the  leading  tribes  were  there — ^Aminullah, 
Mahomed  Shah,  Akbar  himself,  with  his  picked  body 
of  Jezailchis;  all  the  some-time  hosts  of  the  Budiabad 
prisoners,  save  Sultan  Jdn,  who  had  gone  to  check  the 
advance  of  Nott.  The  pick  of  Afghan  marksmen  and 
horsemen  were  arrayed  against  Pollock's  army  on  that 
September  morning.  Every  possible  advantage  was 
theirs — ^numbers,  position,  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  inherent  talent  for  hill-fighting.  More, 
than  that,  they  had  come  out  to  make  their  last  stand, 
to  save  their  capital  from  the  fury  of  the  avenger. 

Against  Akbar's  sixteen  thousand  Pollock  had  but 
ten;  and  less  than  half  of  those  knew  anything  of 
Afghans  or  Afghan  warfare;  but  they  had  on  their 
side,  discipline  and  a  deep-seated  determination  to 
reach  Kabul  at  any  hazard. 

It  was  a  great  setting  for  a  great  fight;  a  position  in 
which  every  arm  saw  a  chance  of  distinction;  cavalry 
on  the  plain,  infantry  on  the  heights,  and  the  guns — 
everywhere.  Forward  then — to  the  mouth  of  the 
Pass — Sale's  advance  guard,  with  whom  rode  Pollock; 
MacCaskill's  main  column  and  Colonel  Richmond's 
rear  guard,  well  supported  by  Lawrence  with  his 
Sikhs. 

To  the  overture  of  the  guns,  the  jezails  sent  a 
spirited  reply.  Three  companies  of  British  infantry 
assailed  the  heights;  and  the  Afghans — fired  by 
Akbar's  presence — met  them  gallantly  in  full  career. 
Cliffs  and  breastworks  were  bright  with  the  glint 
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of  matchlocks,  the  flash  of  bared  steel.  From  peaks 
yet  more  commanding,  bullets  rained.  But  to-day, 
as  on  the  8th,  the  stormers  put  their  trust  in  bayonets 
and  the  sword.  Once  let  them  gain  foothold  on  the 
crest,  and  they  would  bear  down  all  before  them. 

Easier  said  than  done!  The  Afghans  fought  that 
day  as  few  had  seen  them  fight  before ;  contesting  every 
inch  of  their  sacred  stronghold.  But  the  stormers 
were  out  to  redeem  their  coimtry's  honour: — and, 
for  a  space,  a  desperate  struggle  ensued. 

Up  unflinchingly,  yard  by  yard,  pressed  the  Brit- 
ish infantry,  bullet-proof,  ahnost,  in  their  carelessness 
of  danger.  Back  and  up,  resisting  always,  went 
the  peaked  turbans,  the  dark  faces  fierce  with  hate. 
Even  when  the  cliffs  were  scaled,  and  the  crackle  of 
musketry  gave  place  to  the  swift  silent  persuasion  of 
steel,  they  resisted  still — for  a  while.  Before  they 
gave  way,  numbers  had  died  the  warrior's  death  that 
is  a  certain  passport  to  the  arms  of  houris,  and  an 
eternity  of  sensual  joys. 

The  British  troops,  compassed  about  by  the  spirits 
of  those  whose  bones  filled  the  Jagdalak  Pass,  gave 
no  quarter  and  asked  none.  Sword  and  bayonet 
reaped  a  fearful  harvest;  till  standards  were  lowered, 
jezails  put  to  silence,  and  the  heights  of  Tazin  ntillah 
tritunphantly  crowned. 

But  in  Afghanistan  there  are  always  heights  beyond 
heights,  peaks  beyond  peaks;  and  Akbar's  legions 
retreated  only  to  make  a  more  stubborn  stand  on 
higher  ground.  Prom  Tazin  the  defile  rises  steadily 
to  the  peaks  of  the  Huft  Kotal,  the  highest  point 
between  Kabul  and  Jal^bad.  Here  the  accursed 
Feringhi  should  not  set  foot  if  matchlock  and  naked 
crags  could  keep  him  at  bay. 
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But  on  that  12th  of  September  neither  crags  nor 
matchlocks,  neither  man  nor  devil  could  baulk  the 
Peringhi  of  his  will.  Pollock,  watching  from  below, 
was  amazed  to  see  how  his  troops  surpassed  them- 
selves in  valour  and  endurance.  One  spirit  seemed 
to  inflame  soldier  and  sepoy  alike.  No  matter  how 
sheer  the  rocks,  how  galling  the  leaden  hailstorm  from 
above,  no  matter  how  fiercely  the  unclouded  Sep- 
tember sun  beat  upon  their  exhausted  bodies — up  and 
on  they  pressed,  though  many  fell,  and  more  were 
bruised  or  wotmded;  up  and  on,  cheering  lustily  at 
each  fresh  advance.  Back  and  up,  stoutly  resistant 
as  ever,  went  the  peaked  turbans,  the  lightning  flashes 
from  jezails 

And  always  where  the  heights  were  steepest,  the 
fire  hottest,  there  was  George  Broadfoot,  prince  of 
leaders,  with  his  untiring  Gurkhas — "the  finest  sight 
of  the  day.  **  Pitted  against  the  huge  Afghans,  they 
were  as  terriers  attacking  mastiffs.  But  the  terriers 
prevailed.  Prom  post  to  post,  from  crag  to  crag, 
they  pressed  upward,  till  the  utmost  peak  of  the 
Huft  Kotal  was  won — and  cheer  upon  cheer  pro- 
claimed the  good  news  to  those  engaged  below. 

There  was  still  fighting  in  plenty  before  them. 
Those  who  had  secured  the  heights  must  push  on,  over 
rock  and  crag,  marching  parallel  to  the  columns  in 
the  defile.  But  the  day  was  theirs.  The  Afghan 
ranks  were  broken  past  rallying;  though  they  made 
gallant,  spasmodic  efforts  to  regain  lost  ground. 
Even  Akbar  now  recognised  that  the  battle  was  lost 
beyond  recall;  and,  ttiming  his  back  upon  the  Kabul 
Passes,  he  fled,  with  his  immediate  followers,  to  the 
valley  of  Ghorbund. 

And  so  an  end  of  that  stubborn  contest  at  Tazin — 
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a  contest  that  for  sheer  gallantry  and  endurance  has 
not  often  been  surpassed.  The  Afghans  had  been 
squarely  beaten  on  their  own  ground;  and  the  victors 
—dead  tired,  yet  righteously  uplifted — encamped  that 
night  on  the  high  plateau  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khtird 
Kabul  Pass. 

Next  day  they  marched  through  that  very  Gol- 
gotha, where  the  dead  of  Elphinstone's  army  lay  in 
heaps  of  fifties  and  hundreds;  where,  for  three  or  four 
miles  the  gun  wheels  of  the  avengers  crashed  over  the 
bones  and  skulls  of  those  they  had  come  to  avenge. 
Here  and  there  faces  could  be  recognised;  and  always 
the  hair  on  those  pitiful  skulls,  distinguished  the  white 
man  from  the  dark.  A  march  to  make  tigers  of  the 
veriest  lambs;  and  muttered  threats  among  the  men 
warned  their  General  that  they  must  be  ridden  on  the 
curb,  if  victory  were  not  to  be  defaced  by  wanton 
outrage  and  destruction. 

That  night  they  slept  at  Butkhak,  and  on  the  15th 
of  September  Pollock  formed  up  his  noble  army  for 
their  last  short  march  across  the  Queen  of  Valleys. 
No  sign,  as  they  went,  of  the  rival  encampment;  and 
the  General's  pulse  must  have  quickened  at  the 
conviction  that  the  race  was  his  own. 

Square-cut  against  the  morning  sky  showed  battle- 
mented  walls  of  the  Bala-Hissar,  harsh  rocks  of  the 
Siah  Sung.  These  they  had  surmounted  before  noon; 
and  thence  looked  down  with  very  mixed  feelings  of 
pain,  anger,  and  triumph,  on  the  red  and  gold  of 
fading  orchards;  on  the  shapeless  funeral  pyre  beyond 
the  canal;  on  mud  walls  and  towers  and  close  packed 
houses: — Kabul — Kabul,  at  last! 


IV 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th.  Pollock  sat  writing 
at  a  camp  table  in  his  modest  hill  tent.  All  about 
him  hundreds  of  other  shabby  tents,  lines  of  picketed 
horses,  cooking  fires  of  camp-followers  were  set  out,  in 
orderly  array,  on  a  level  plain  between  low  hills  that 
had  once  been  the  Kabul  race-course.  Here,  three 
years  earlier,  officers  of  the  13th  and  35th  had  organ- 
ised gymkhanas  and  fraternised  with  their  very  good 
comrades  the  Kabul  chiefs.  For  them,  this  return  to 
old  hatmts  and  old  scenes  must  have  been  an  experi- 
ence strange  and  terrible  indeed.  For  George  Pollock 
that  victorious  march  from  the  Khyber  to  Kabul  was 
the  supreme  event  of  his  life.  Heavy  responsibility 
had  been  his,  but  he  had  risen  creditably  to  a  critical 
occasion,  and  even  in  the  first  flush  of  achievement,  he 
was  prompt  to  acknowledge  his  great  indebtedness  to 
his  troops. 

"I  think  no  officer,"  he  wrote  from  Kabul,  "cotdd 
possibly  have  had  finer  regiments  under  his  command. 
...  To  them  do  I  owe  all  my  success,  which,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  has  been  complete.  I  hope  the 
Governor-General  may  think  so,  and  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied." Words  more  modest,  at  a  moment  of  just 
pride,  could  hardly  have  been  penned. 

That  morning  he  and  his  army  had  made  a  tritun- 
phal  procession  to  the  Bala-Hissar;  bands  playing, 
colours  flying.    There,   on   the  upper  citadel,   the 
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British  flag  had  been  hoisted  once  again  to  the  strains 
of  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  resounding  cheers 
of  oflScers  and  men.  In  those  cheers  much  pent-up 
emotion  found  wholesome  vent,  though  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  was  not  yet  allayed. 

With  that  ceremonial  procession  to  the  BalarHissar 
went  the  chicken-hearted  Prince  Futteh  Jung,  who,  a 
fortnight  earlier,  had  ridden  into  Pollock's  camp  at 
Gandamak,  a  dishevelled  fugitive  from  the  tjnranny 
of  his  Wazir.  Pollock,  forbidden  by^EUenborough  to 
countenance  any  niler  or  faction,  had  clearly  explained 
to  the  Prince  that  though  he  might  enter  the  Bala- 
Hissar  under  the  aegis  of  British  troops,  no  further 
support  would  be  given  him  in  the  shape  of  men, 
money,  or  arms.  All  that  the  kind-hearted  General 
could  do  in  the  way  of  indirect  assistance,  that  he  did. 
Thus,  when  the  Union  Jack  was  run  up,  Futteh  Jung 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne  and  a  royal  salute  was  fired, 
ostensibly  for  the  remounting  of  British  colours,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  Afghans,  as  an  honorary  recognition  of 
their  latest  King. 

And  now,  while  Pollock  sat  at  work  in  his  tent,  af tef 
the  events  of  the  morning,  there  appeared  at  the 
entrance  a  stately  Afghan  requesting  audience. 

Permission  given,  he  stepped  up  to  the  table  and 
saluted  in  a  soldierly  fashion  imusual  among  his  kind. 
Standing  with  his  back  to  the  light,  he  announced  in 
fluent  Persian  his  willingness  to  lead  a  band  of  seven 
hundred  Kazzilbash  horsemen  to  rescue  the  prisoners 
at  Bamidn.  He  craved  only  the  General's  permission, 
and  would  start  forthwith. 

While  he  spoke.  Pollock  eyed  him  more  closely,  with 
a  dim,  puzzled  sense  of  familiarity. 

''Certainly  you  have  my  permission,'*  said    he. 
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"and  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  offer.  May  I  ask 
to  whom — "  Then  the  truth  flashed  on  him — 
''Shakespearl"  he  cried,  and  joined  heartily  in  the 
laugh  against  himself. 

"But  I  have  your  permission,  sir!"  said  Shakespear 
in  high  delight.  '*  I  rode  into  Kabul  in  this  guise  and 
have  been  talking  to  the  Kazzilbash  chiefs.  They  say 
it  is  urgent  that  help  should  be  sent,  and  were  starting 
on  their  own  account.  But  it  seemed  to  me  one  of  us 
ought  to  go  with  them " 

"Of  course,  of  course;  and  no  man  could  be  fitter 
than  yourself.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Major 
Pottinger,  in  Greek  characters " 

It  was  the  letter  of  the  14th;  and  it  confirmed  much 
that  Sir  Richmond  Shakespear  had  heard  in  Kabtd, 
where  it  was  rumoured  that  the  self-liberated  captives 
had  already  marched,  and  that  Sultan  Jdn  had  sent  a 
strong  party  to  intercept  and  recapture  them  by  the 
way. 

Hence  imperative  need  for  assistance  and  for  haste, 
which  fact  Pollock  was  quick  to  recognise.  In  his  eyes 
the  recovery  of  all  British  prisoners  was  the  trophy  of 
trophies.  Without  them,  the  most  brilliant  victories, 
the  most  condign  punishments,  would  lose  half  their 
value.  Those  left  at  Shewaki  with  Captain  Troup 
were  already  in  his  camp;  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
rest,  who  had  shown  such  courage  and  resource,  he 
was  ready  to  strain  every  nerve.  Their  recapture — 
in  the  hour  of  his  triumph — ^would  throw  a  cloud  of 
tragedy  over  aU. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  everything  was  settled. 
Sir  Richmond  and  his  Kazzilbashes  mustjit art,ftt  rxQce, 
with  ten  thousand  rupees  to  oil  tia^^^di^lk  b^  tiiejr; 
going;  and,  in  view  of  emergengj^a  detaeh<ne»t  o£'^>" 
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regulars  should  follow  as  soon  as  might  be.  Henry 
Rawlinson,  dressed  as  an  Afghan,  had  ridden  into  camp 
that  afternoon  to  announce  the  approach  of  Nott,  and 
would  rejoin  his  own  General  next  morning.  With 
him  Pollock  would  send,  by  young  Mayne,  his  D.Q.M. 
G.,  a  letter  asking  Nott  to  despatch  a  brigade  at  once 
towards  Bamidn;  the  Kandahar  force  being  seven 
miles  nearer  that  region  than  his  own. 

But  Nott  had  very  decided  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
dividing  his  force,  as  Rawlinson  had  good  reason  to 
know.  Could  the  latter  have  had  his  way,  a  brigade 
would  have  been  despatched  from  Argandeh  two  days 
earlier:  a  move  he  had  urged  more  than  once,  and 
urged  in  vain.  Nott  had  replied  that  Government 
instructions  were  definite,  and  he  had  but  one  object 
in  view,  that  of  "marching  to  India  via  Kabul  without 
turning  to  the  right  or  the  left."  He  had  been 
expressly  bidden  by  Lord  EUenborough  not  to  delay 
that  march  by  "any  hazardous  operations";  and  from 
his  Lordship's  despatches  he  judged  that  the  recovery 
of  the  prisoners  was  "a  matter  of  indiflferefice  to 
*'  Government."  In  fine,  he  would  not  **sepanc<te  his 
force  unless  positively  ordered  to  do  so  by  higher 
authority." 

This  was  on  the  14th  just  outside  the  valley  of 
Maidan.  Here  news  had  reached  him  of  Pollock's 
victory,  and  his  intention  of  entering  Kabul  on  the 
iSth.  "It  was  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  us  all," 
wrote  Neill  of  the  40th  Queen's,  "that  General  Pollock 
had  deemed  it  expedient  to  move  on  Kabul  before  our 
arrival;  we  having  expected,  from  the  arrangements 
made,  that  both  armies  were  to  enter  that  city  on  the 
same  day." 

To  Nott  the  news  must  have  been  more  than  dis- 
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appointing.  Throughout  his  arduous  march,  the 
xnan's  eager,  excitable  temper  had  been  galled  by 
illness  and  by  manifold  delays.  Now,  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  Kabul  it  must  have  been  maddening  to 
think  of  those  two  days  wasted  at  Ghazni  in  the  futile 
despoiling  of  Mahmud's  shrine.  Even  so,  by  a  forced 
march  he  might  have  reached  Kabul  next  day.  But 
always  the  Fates  seemed  in  league  that  he  found 
the  strong  mountain  positions  between  him  and 
Maidan  occupied  by  Shamshudin,  with  twelve  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot. 

The  engagement  that  followed  was  short  and  sharp, 
and  entirely  successful.  The  hills  were  cleared;  the 
chiefs  fled;  and  on  went  Nott's  little  army,  leaving 
behind  it  not  a  few  beacons  in  the  shape  of  fired  forts. 
On  the  17th  they  entered  Kabul  Valley  at  the  end 
farthest  from  Pollock's  camp;  and  here  they  met 
Rawlinson  with  Mayne  and  his  escort  of  Irregular 
Cavalry.  Mayne,  introduced  to  the  General  by  one 
of  his  Staff,  delivered  Pollock's  request  for  a  brigade, 
coupled  with  the  assurance  that  the  party  would  get 
into  nc  difficulty  and  risk  nothing.  They  were  merely 
to  make  a  demonstration  in  Shakespear's  favour, 
mainly  by  way  of  moral  effect. 

Nott,  who  at  best  was  short  of  temper  and  blunt  of 
speech,  found  this  simple  request,  at  such  a  moment, 
peculiarly  exasperating.  He  glanced  through  the 
note  with  unpromising  brows;  then,  looking  up,  asked 
abruptly,  and  with  seeming  irrelevance:  ''How  many 
days'  supplies  has  General  Pollock  brought  with 
him?" 

''Enough  for  a  week,  I  think,  sir,"  answered 
Mayne;  and  was  staggered  by  the  angry  counter- 
thrust. 
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"What  btisiness  has  General  Pollock  up  at  Kabul 
with  only  a  week^s  supplies?" 

Mayne,  not  chosing  either  to  criticise  or  justify  his 
own  General,  answered  nothing. 

No  provocation  like  silence  to  a  man  of  explosive 
temper;  and  Nott's  wrath  was  promptly  diverted 
from  Pollock  to  Mayne,  whose  escort  app^tred  to  be 
crowding  on  to  his  own  Staff. 

"Keep  an  eye  on  your  escort,  sir,"  said  he 
brusquely.  "Did  you  order  them  to  halt  on  my  re- 
verse flank?" 

"I  did,  sir,"  answered  the  yotmger  man,  cool  as 
ever. 

"Damn  you,  sir!"  shouted  this  amazing  General. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  sending  your  escort  there? 
Send  them  to  hell,  sir!    Send  them  to  hell!" 

Mayne,  accustomed  to  the  courteous  suavity  of 
PoUodc,  scarcely  knew  which  way  to  look.  A  staff- 
officer  near  him  murmured  apologetic  excuses;  but  his 
own  temper  was  rising,  and  again  he  answered  nothing^. 

"Damn  you,  sir!"  repeated  the  exasperated  Nott. 
"Can't  you  speak  Hindustani?  Tell  your  escort  at 
once  to  go  to  hell!" 

Thus  goaded,  Mayne  was  compelled  to  answer. 
"  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  sir, "  said  he — ^frigid  without, 
fuming  within — "of  speaking  to  my  men  in  that 
fashion;  but  I  will  remove  them  from  your  line  of 
march. " 

Nott's  fine  mouth  curved  in  a  sarcastic  smile. 
"By  gad,  sir,  you  are  most  obliging!"  And  turn- 
ing in  the  saddle,  he  spoke  his  mind  to  those  as- 
tonished troopers  with  such  exceeding  frankness  that 
Mayne  grew  red  with  anger,  and  Nott's  Adjutant- 
General  again  murmured  in  his  ear.     The  old  man 
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had  not  been  well  lately,  and  was  in  a  peppery  humour 
to-day. 

Mayne,  unappeased,  made  answer  that  he  could  not 
stand  such  conduct,  even  from  a  general  oflScer,  well 
or  ill.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  enter  the 
General's  camp.  He  would  await  his  answer  at  an 
outlying  picket;  nor  could  any  persuasion  turn  him 
from  his  purpose. 

Without  further  interchange  of  amenities,  he  with- 
drew his  men;  and  Nott's  troops  proceeded  to  their 
camping-ground  on  the  hither  side  of  Kabul,  five  miles 
from  the  rival  army  that  had  outstripped  them  and 
reaped  the  glory  in  which  they  might,  at  least,  have 
been  allowed  to  take  part. 

Such  was  William  Nott's  entry  into  Kabul ;  an  entry 
so  different  from  the  one  he  had  pictured  that  his 
outburst  of  temper,  though  not  justifiable,  was,  in  the 
circumstances,  humanly  excusable.  If  Pollock  had 
found  it  expedient  not  to  delay  his  own  entry,  he 
might  well  have  delayed  the  ceremony  of  reoccupa- 
tion  till  all  could  share  alike  in  the  thriU  of  achievement. 
So  thought  the  Kandahar  division,  naturally  enough; 
and  as  for  Nott,  however  honourable  the  service  prof- 
fered him,  he  had  small  inclination  to  despatch  half 
his  force,  without  even  a  day's  rest  and  refreshment, 
on  a  venture  that  seemed  to  him  either  very  uncertain 
or  quite  unnecessary. 

The  moment  his  tent  was  pitched  he  sat  down,  in  a 
cooler  frame  of  mind,  to  indite  a  refusal  that  by  no 
means  implied  inhumanity  or  indifference.  He  begged 
to  point  out  that  his  men  and  cattle  were  exhausted, 
his  camels  dying,  his  store  of  money  and  supplies 
barely  sufficient  for  the  marches  ahead.  Finally, 
four  years'  service  in  Afghanistan  made  him  strongly 
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averse  to  sending  out  small  detachments  against  an 
enemy  of  unknown  strength.  According  to  his  latest 
news.  Sultan  ]&n  had  started  for  Bamidn  two  days 
earUer.  He  had  probably  joined  forces  with  Akbar; 
and  Nott,  for  his  part,  hourly  expected  to  hear  that 
Shakespear  had  been  added  to  the  number  of  their 
prisoners.  If  their  forces  were  scattered,  Shakespear's 
party  would  suflSce:  if  concentrated,  a  whole  division 
would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

Shotdd  he  still  be  positively  ordered  to  divide  his 
force,  he  would  obey.  "But,  my  dear  General," 
he  concluded  with  quiet  insistence,  "  I  feel  assured  you 
will  excuse  me  when  I  most  respectfully  venture  to 
protest  against  it  under  the  circumstances  above 
noted.  I  could  have  wished  to  have  stated  this  to  you 
in  person;  but  I  have  been  so  very  unwell  for  the  last 
two  months  that  I  am  sure  you  will  kindly  excuse  me. " 

Such,  right  or  wrong,  was  Nott's  view  of  the  case. 
Indifferent  he  could  not  be  to  the  fate  of  the  prisoners, 
sole  British  survivors  of  that  awftd  retreat.  He 
merely  did  not  consider  his  own  troops  fit  for  the 
expedition.  But,  at  a  time  when  the  recovery  of  those 
prisoners  was  the  first  desire  of  every  heart,  any  sign 
of  defection — such  as  Nott's  refusal  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  preoccupation  with  other  issues — could  not 
fail  to  be  resented,  and  even  distorted  into  a  careless- 
ness equally  foreign  to  the  natures  of  both. 

It  was  a  pity,  undeniably,  that  Lord  Ellenborough's 
elaborate  letter  of  the  4th  of  Jtdy  contained  no  in- 
junctions to  ensure  their  recovery,  though  he  could 
find  time  to  write  reams  of  fantastic  matter  about 
Nott's  "just  trophies,"  for  which  none,  save  the 
mullahs  of  the  shrine,  cared  a  brass  farthing.  These 
were  to  be  escorted  by  a  picked  regiment,  and  the 
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special  oflScer  in  charge  was  to  be  paid,  for  the  time, 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  rupees  a  month !  Excusable 
eccentricity — had  there  not  been,  at  Bamidn,  trophies 
ten  times  more  just  and  valuable,  about  which  he 
expressed  no  concern. 

Well — Nott  had  secured  his  trophies;  and  Pollock — 
instructions  or  no — ^was  determined  to  secure  his. 
He  had  given  Nott  the  first  refusal;  and  when  that 
refusal  came  he  received  it  with  equanimity.  The 
delay  was  all  that  mattered; — how  seriously  he  did 
not  then  realise;  and  since  the  winner  could  afford  to 
be  generous,  he  wrote  suavely  that  the  "brigade  need 
not  be  sent";  that  he  himself  would  waive  ceremony 
and  call  on  his  brother-General  next  day. 

Then  he  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Sale — ^the  fittest  leader 
for  a  venture  that  so  nearly  concerned  his  heart — and 
bade  him  start  without  loss  of  time. 

Sale  departed  glowing:  but  soon  returned  with  a 
rueftd  countenance.  The  thing  seemed  impossible. 
His  men  were  badly  knocked  up ;  quite  unfit  for  forced 
nMffches;  and  he  could  not  get  the  necessary  stores. 

Pollock  made  no  comment  on  these  excuses.  "Well 
— ^well,  never  mind,"  said  he  quietly,  "I  '11  send  the 
9th.     Taylor   will    go " 

At  these  words  excuses  melted  into  air.  "No — oh 
no ! "  Sale  broke  in  promptly,  choking  back  his  emotion. 
"  I  '11  go,  sir.     I  must  go. "    And  he  went. 

On  the  19th,  his  sixtieth  birthday,  he  led  out  a 
strong  detachment  of  all  arms  to  meet  and  rescue 
the  gallant  little  party  that  was  rumoured  to  have 
marched  already  on  its  own  responsibility. 


That  nimour — ^unlike  most  of  its  breed — ^was  true. 
On  the  15th  a  kasid  had  brought  the  news  they 
craved;  news  of  the  Jagdalak  victory  and  the  rapid 
approach  of  Nott.  A  letter  from  Mohtm  Lai  had 
announced  that  the  Kazzilbash  chiefs  were  taking  an 
active  part  against  Akbar  and  sending  a  light  force  to 
their  assistance. 

Saleh  Mahomed  opined  that  they  might  safely 
march  on  the  morrow.  Pottinger  backed  the  pro- 
posal— and  on  the  morrow  they  marched  accordingly. 
Anxious  they  cotdd  not  fail  to  be;  the  more  so,  the 
nearer  they  drew  towards  friends  and  safety  and  the 
reality  of  freedom.  But  deeper  than  anxiety  was 
their  trust  in  Him  who  had  so  miraculously  shielded 
and  upheld  them  through  aU. 

In  the  radiance  of  an  unclouded  dawn  they  mustered 
for  the  return  march  to  Kabtd — an  event  outside  their 
wildest  dreams,  when  they  were  herded  from  Shewaki 
Fort  on  that  miserable  night  of  August — a  century 
ago! 

To-day,  as  then,  Saleh  Mahomed's  troops  led  the 
van:  but  to-day  they  could  laugh  at  the  vagaries  of  his 
solitary  fife,  his  cracked  trumpet  and  drums,  whose 
cheerful  dissonance  gave  an  added  thrill  to  the  whole 
adventurous  proceeding. 

Behind  them  formed  up  Pottinger's  ragged  regi- 
ment— a  very  mixed  company,  ill  and  well,  oflScers, 
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women,  and  children,  British  soldiers,  and  two 
Government  clerks;  the  brave  bearing  of  all  belying 
the  nervous  flutter  within.  As  before,  most  of  the 
women  were  on  camels;  and  many  of  the  oflScers — 
Mackenzie  and  Haughton  among  them — were  too  ill  to 
sit  in  a  saddle.  Pottinger's  recent  exertions  had  set  up 
fresh  inflammation  in  his  wound;  but  ride  he  must — 
and  did ;  the  will  triumphing  over  the  body 's weakness. 

They  hailed  the  sun's  unclouded  rising  as  a  happy 
"presage  of  the  future";  though  to  the  ofBcers  it  was 
plain  that  unless  something  more  than  a  light  Kazzil- 
bash  force  were  sent,  their  chances  of  reaching  Kabul 
unmolested  were  small  indeed.  That  the  Mir  Akor 
had  betrayed  them  was  certain.  There  were  also 
perturbing  rumours  that  the  Wali  of  Kdlum's  two 
thousand  men  had  started  in  pursuit.  All  hung  on 
the  turn  of  a  hair;  and  the  riders,  who  pressed  ahead 
of  the  camels,  kept  eyes  and  ears  incessantly  on  the 
alert.  Every  stray  horseman  they  sighted  seemed  a 
possible  avant  courier  of  troops  marching  to  reclaim 
them  and  bring  all  their  courage  to  naught. 

Saleh  Mahomed,  anxious  as  themselves,  put  an 
equally  brave  face  on  the  matter.  Allah  having  so 
obviously  shown  them  his  favour,  all  must  go  well. 
In  a  very  few  days  they  wotdd  be  joined  to  their 
friends  in  Kabtd.  "And  then, "  he  added  with  rueful 
conviction,  "when  you  are  all  safe  out  of  my  grasp, 
you  Sahih'ldg — ^forgetting  past  services — ^will  crack 
your  fingers  in  my  face  sajring,  'You  be  danmed!* 
Such  is  the  way  of  men!" 

They  assured  him,  severally  and  collectively,  that 
such  was  not  the  way  of  English  gentlemen.  His 
reward  was  certain,  and  their  gratitude  would  never 
pass  away. 
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For  a  space  he  pondered  that  consoling  statement. 
Then  said  he :  "  Let  us  halt  a  little  in  the  shade  of  these 
great  rocks.  I  have  a  word  for  Captain  Lawrence 
Sahib!" 

They  halted,  wondering;  glad  to  get  out  of  the  sun 
that  smote  fiercely  even  in  September  through  the 
rarefied  air  of  the  heights.  Then  the  Afghan  confided 
to  Lawrence  that  he  had  managed  to  secure  a  few 
muskets  and  some  ammunition,  and  had  brought  them 
with  him  on  a  camel.  Would  Lawrence  Sahib  offer 
them  to  his  own  soldiers,  that  they  might  have  a  small 
advance  guard  of  Europeans  "for  a  show.** 

Lawrence  Sahib  was  delighted.  Nothing  could  be 
better  for  the  spirits  of  the  men.  There  were  fifty 
of  them — six  of  Nicholl's  troup,  seven  of  the  13th,  and 
the  rest  privates  of  the  44th. 

"Now,  my  lads,"  said  he  encouragingly,  "here  's 
Saleh  Mahomed  got  arms  and  ammunition  for  some  of 
you.  Who  volunteers  to  take  a  musket  and  lead  our 
party?  •• 

Dead  silence.  Not  a  gleam  of  interest  lightened 
the  faces  of  the  men.  Nine  months  of  hardship, 
depression,  and  lack  of  discipline,  coupled  with  their 
recent  conviction  that  the  "game  was  up,"  had 
extinguished  hope  and  even  right  feeling  almost  past 
revival — ^almost,  but  not  quite. 

It  was  Lady  Sale  who  broke  the  awkward  silence. 

'*Here,  Captain  Lawrence,  you  had  better  give  tne 
a  musket!"  she  said,  hoping  to  shame  the  men  into 
some  sense  of  duty.  "  I  '11  lead  the  party  myself,  and 
be  proud  of  the  honour." 

Lawrence  smiled  his  approbation.  But  never  a 
soldier  followed  her  lead ;  and  he  turned  ruefully  to  the 
Commandant,  bidding  him  keep  the  muskets  for  the 
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present.  If  there  were  any  swords,  the  oflBcers  would 
be  thankful  to  carry  arms  once  more.  Swords  were 
difficult  to  get,  but  the  Afghan  produced  a  few;  and 
Lady  Sale  handed  over  to  Lawrence  the  sword  of  her 
dead  son-in-law,  with  the  compliment  that  in  his  hands 
she  knew  it  would  be  used  to  good  purpose.  Eyre 
gladly  accepted  a  musket,  heavy  though  it  was  and 
troublesome  to  carry,  with  one  hand  still  crippled  from 
his  old  wound. 

Thus  enriched,  they  rode  on  down  the  valley  and 
encamped  close  to  the  small  forts  of  Topshi  Bala, 
where  they  were  cheered  by  another  kasid  with  a 
Persian  letter  for  Pottinger,  giving  very  imperfect 
details  of  Pollock's  victory  at  Tazfn.  PiUowed  on 
that  blessed  assurance,  they  slept  sound  till  the 
small  hours,  when  all  were  startled  wide  awake  by 
sounds  of  arrival. 

The  word  went  round:  "A  horseman" — and  again 
dread  of  Akbar  chilled  their  blood.  But  suspense  was 
brief.  Very  soon  Lawrence  reported  another  letter 
for  Pottinger;  this  time  from  Richmond  Shakespear 
himself,  reporting  his  arrival  with  seven  hundred 
horsemen  at  Sir-i-Chashm,  on  the  farther  side  of  the 


Shakespear  at  Sir-i-Chashm!  The  words  were  as 
music  in  their  ears.  If  the  horsemen  travelled  well 
they  might  meet  on  the  i8th,  and  already  the  17th 
was  two  hours  old. 

Before  dawn  they  were  astir  in  earnest,  the  mercury 
of  their  spirits  rising  steadily  as  day  grew  and  prevailed 
behind  the  peak  of  Kohi  Baba  that  blocked  the  south- 
ward view.  Even  the  privates  shook  off  the  de- 
spondence that  had  sapped  their  manhood.  The 
gunners  delighted  Lawrence  by  begging  for  the  mus- 
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kets  that  yesterday  they  would  not  put  out  a  hand 
to  take.  The  13th  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  44th 
followed  their  example. 

Saleh  Mahomed,  overjoyed,  bade  his  British  guard 
march  in  extended  line,  without  a  rear  rank,  the 
better  to  impose  on  that  visionary  "enemy"  who 
lurked  round  every  comer  or  on  the  far  side  of  every 
hill. 

Eleven  miles  they  marched  without  a  sight  of  him; 
over  the  lofty  Irik  Pass — ^main  gate  of  their  prison; 
jolting  and  stumbling,  cheerftdly  enough  this  time, 
along  the  rough  road,  their  pace  quickened  by  an 
alarming  report  that  a  thousand  men  from  Kfilum 
were  in  full  pursuit. 

To-day  they  could  adnwre,  with  hearts  exalted  in 
thanksgiving,  that  vast  and  terrible  view  from  the 
simimit,  though  there  were  still  many  of  them  too 
seriously  ill  to  care  which  way  the  camel's  head  was 
turned  or  what  might  lurk  in  the  next  ravine. 

Chief  of  these  were  poor  Haughton  and  Colin 
Mackenzie,  who  had  never  yet  shaken  off  the  jail 
fever  that  almost  killed  him  in  July.  Roused  by  the 
arrival  of  Syud  Morteza,  and  the  need  to  give  Pot- 
tinger  every  possible  help  in  his  splendid  exertions 
for  their  ddiverance,  Mackenzie's  gallant  spirit  had 
shaken  off,  for  a  time,  the  ills  of  the  flesh.  But  this 
second  rough  march  in  the  sun,  set  the  blood  buzzing 
in  his  brain  and  pulses  throbbing  all  over  his  body. 
His  thoughts  flowed  together  into  formless  incoher- 
ence; and  at  each  jolt  he  felt  himself  clinging  on  to 
consciousness  as  if  it  were  a  rope,  and  he  dangling  by 
it  over  a  bottomless  abyss. 

Lady  Sale,  stiU  a  good  deal  shaken  with  fever,  pre- 
ferred her  saddle  to  the  misery  of  doubling  up  her  long 
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legs  in  a  camel-pannier,  two  feet  square;  and  Eldred 
Pottinger  still  managed,  by  some  miracle  of  will,  to 
hold  his  own. 

Down,  steadily  down,  they  jolted  and  zigzagged 
into  the  green  strip  of  valley  that  nestles  between  the 
passes  of  Irdk  and  Haji  Guk.  There,  at  noon,  they 
camped  near  a  group  of  forts  well  above  the  valley,  in 
a  meadow  where  haycocks  freshly  stacked  and  a  silver 
ribbon  of  water,  winding  through  the  grass,  seemed  a 
foretaste  of  blessed  realities  to  come.  Though  dangers 
still  encompassed  them,  and  escape  was  far  from 
certain,  the  whole  world  seemed  new  made  since 
they  had  turned  their  backs  on  Bami&n. 

A  sudden  cry  of  "Horsemen  on  the  hill!"  put  an 
end  to  lounging  and  dreams  of  home.  Instantly  all 
was  activity.  Saleh  Mahomed  drew  up  his  little  band 
in  martial  order;  and  there  knocked  at  every  heart 
the  unspoken  question,  "Friend  or  foe?"  The  first 
seemed  impossible.  With  all  the  zeal  in  the  world  Sir 
Richmond  Shakespear  surely  could  not  cover  ninety 
DMles  of  such  country  in  two  days.  But  even  while 
they  told  each  other  the  feat  was  impossible,  the 
horsemen  drew  nearer  and  the  banner  of  the  Kazzil- 
bash  tribe  could  be  plainly  seen.  Then  their  leader 
galloped  forward — ^and  doubt  was  at  an  end. 

Pottinger,  Lawrence,  and  Eyre,  with  most  of  the 
women  and  children,  sprang  up  and  hurried  down  the 
meadow  to  meet  their  deliverer,  eastern  fashion,  at 
the  edge  of  the  carpet. 

On  some  rocks  by  the  roadside  they  sat  down  and 
awaited  the  coming  of  that  winged  horseman,  who  was 
already  across  the  valley  and  breasting  the  hill. 

At  his  approach  they  rose  up  simtdtaneously  and 
waved  their  hands  in  reply  to  his  salute;  but  when  he 
39 
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dismounted,  the  cheer,  with  which  they  wotdd  fain 
have  greeted  him,  died  on  their  lips.  The  hearts  of 
all  were  too  full.  Joy,  relief,  and  overwhelming  grati- 
tude could  find  no  apt  expression  in  mere  shouting, 
nor  even  in  speech. 

One  after  another  they  grasped  his  hand;  some 
silently,  some  with  awkward,  heartfelt  words  of 
thanks  and  congratulation.  Though  turbans  and 
eastern  draperies  belied  their  race,  that  greeting  pro- 
claimed them  Anglo-Saxons  all.  Neither  Easterns 
nor  southerners  could  so  have  welcomed  the  man  who 
had  ridden  ninety  miles  in  two  days,  over  the  roughest 
roads  in  a  rough  cotmtry,  to  bid  them  good  cheer  and 
ensure  their  safety  so  far  as  seven  hundred  horse  could 
do  it.  But  Sir  Richmond,  being  of  one  blood  with 
them  all,  well  understood,  and  probably  preferred  the 
silence  that  spoke  plainer  than  words. 

On  up  the  hillside  they  went  together.  He,  not 
having  suffered,  found  speech  easier;  and  they  were 
hungry  for  news  of  their  victorious  armies.  Well  in 
advance  of  the  fort,  Saleh  Mahomed's  three  hundred, 
with  his  sorry-looking  advance  guard  of  British  sol- 
diers, stood  to  attention;  the  trumpet,  fife,  and  drums 
hammering  out  their  only  tune. 

More  handshakings  here,  more  heartfelt  greetings 
from  all — with  one  sole  exception.  The  marked 
constraint  of  Shelton's  manner  was  obviously  not  due 
to  British  reserve.  Even  at  this  supreme  moment 
he  must  needs  strike  a  false  note,  must  needs  rebuke 
the  man  he  should  have  thanked,  because — ^forsooth 
— Sir  Richmond  had  stayed  to  greet  those  who  went 
out  to  meet  him,  instead  of  riding  on  first  to  report 
his  arrival,  in  due  form,  to  the  Brigadier. 

Far  more  excusable  was  Saleh  Mahomed's  passing 
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jealousy  of  his  Kazzilbash  friends  and  their  leader, 
whose  arrival  put  his  nose  out  of  joint  and  minimised 
the  credit  due  to  himself.  But  jealousy  soon  evapor- 
ated under  the  hearty  praise  of  the  British  OflScers; 
praise  which  Shakespear  had  the  tact  and  the  cour- 
age to  crown  by  an  exchange  of  turbans — the  highest 
possible  mark  of  esteem. 

Then  he  passed  on  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  kneeling 
first  beside  his  friend  Colin  Mackenzie,  whom  he  had 
met  as  Akbar's  ambassador  at  Jaldlabad.  But 
Mackenzie,  for  the  moment,  could  achieve  no  more 
than  the  ghost  of  a  smile  in  response  to  Shakespear 's 
strong  hand-clasp  and  words  of  cheer.  With  the 
strange  mental  detachment  of  fever  he  had  looked  on 
at  the  stir  of  arrival;  and  the  final  exchange  of  turbans 
had  roused  him  merely  to  a  lazy  wonder  whether  poor 
Shakespear  would  not  be  covered  with  vermin  by  way 
of  reward. 

But  in  spite  of  sick  comrades,  Shelton's  ungracious- 
ness, and  the  imcertainty  that  could  only  be  dispelled 
by  British  troops,  hope  rose  higher  that  evening  than 
it  had  dared  to  rise  yet;  and  they  lay  down  to  sleep, 
comforted  by  Shakespear's  assurance  that  they  would 
hear  of  the  promised  troops  next  morning. 

But  morning  brought  neither  word  nor  sign  of 
them,  only  fresh  reports  of  Afghans  on  the  war-path. 
Shakespear,  anxious  and  puzzled,  sent  a  flying  mes- 
sage to  Pollock,  that  only  prompt  assistance  could 
prevent  the  recapture  of  those  he  had  come  out  to 
save.  In  any  case,  they  decided  to  hurry  on  by  forced 
marches.;  and  that  impediments  might  be  reduced,  all 
who  could  possibly  ding  on  to  a  saddle  must  ride. 
Hazaras  of  the  valley  and  their  own  Kazzilbash  escort 
produced  ninety  horses  between  them.    The  sick, 
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roused  by  the  urgency  of  danger,  forced  themselves  to 
mount  and  face  the  prospect  of  a  twenty-mile  ride. 
All  were  willing  to  endure  any  discomfort,  any  weari- 
ness, rather  than  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  Akbar 
Khan.  That  day  they  put  the  second  high  pass  behind 
them  and  encamped  beside  the  Helmund  River. 
Still  no  sign  of  troops;  and  two  hours  before  dawn 
they  were  off  again  on  fresh  horses,  that  happily 
grow  wild  in  Afghanistan.  To-day  they  must  make 
thirty  miles,  since  all  seemed  to  hang  on  their  own 
endeavours. 

Before  noon  they  had  put  a  third  pass  behind 
them  and  reached  the  fort  of  Mustapha,  the  kindly  old 
chief  who  had  fed  them  with  cakes  on  their  outward 
journey  and  prophesied  their  speedy  return.  Now, 
carpets  were  spread  outside  the  walls  and  a  veritable 
feast  prepared  in  their  honour;  sweets,  fruit,  cake — 
and  luxuries  of  luxuries — ^tea  out  of  china  cups! 
Mustapha  Khan,  waiting  on  them  himself,  dwelt  with 
pardonable  pride  on  his  own  sagacious  foreknowledge 
of  events.  Hard  to  tear  themselves  away  from  rest 
and  refreshment  so  desperately  needed.  But  Shakes- 
pear  was  imperative  as  any  policeman  on  his  nightly 
beat,  and  the  bulk  of  them  obediently  "moved 
on. 

Only  Mackenzie  and  Haughton,  too  far  gone  for 
obedience,  lay  prostrate  on  the  carpet.  Not  even  the 
dread  of  pursuing  Afghans  could  rouse  them  to  stir 
hand  or  foot.  With  them,  for  help  and  protection, 
remained  Pottinger,  Eyre,  and  Gunner  Dalton,  all 
three  more  or  less  exhausted  and  in  pain. 

The  rest  being  gone,  they  flung  dignity  to  the  winds 
and  groaned  in  concert;  till  Pottinger's  manftd  efforts 
to  suppress  lamentation  produced  a  sound  ''between  a 
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roar  and  whistle, "  that  tickled  Mackenzie's  irrepres- 
sible htimour  and  set  him  laughing,  ill  as  he  was. 
Pottinger,  delighted  at  his  involuntary  achievement, 
joined  heartily  in  the  laugh  against  himself.  Eyre 
and  Dalton  laughed;  they  all  laughed,  except  poor 
Haughton,  who  was  too  ill  even  to  be  aware  of  their 
foolishness.  Once  begun,  they  revelled  in  the  pure 
relief  of  laughter  for  its  own  sake ;  laughter  that  served 
as  a  wholesome  outlet  for  pent-up  feelings,  and 
triumphed  over  the  body's  misery — a  very  gift  of  the 
go^s. 

{n  the  cool  of  evening,  refreshed  by  another  meal, 
thqy  lyilled  themselves  together  and  proceeded  to  the 
encampment  at  Tai-Khana,  escorted  by  their  assidu- 
ous friend,  Mustapha  Khan.  In  camp  they  found 
Sir  Richmond  swearing  at  the  tardiness  of  troops  that 
should  have  started  on  the  17th;  his  anxiety,  height- 
ened by  authentic  reports,  that  the  Sufaid  Koh  Pass 
ahead  of  them  was  occupied  by  robbers,  and'  that 
Sultan  J&n,  with  a  strong  force,  was  hanging  about 
the  neighbourhood;  while  a  thousand  men,  sent  by 
Akbar,  had  crossed  Kalu  Mountains  close  on  their 
tracks,  and  were  now  in  full  pursuit. 

Here,  on  the  very  threshold  of  safety,  they  found 
themselves  hardly  less  in  danger  than  at  Bamkn,  and 
to  be  recaptured  now  would  be  worse — infinitely  worse 
— ^than  never  having  been  rescued  at  all.  It  was 
enough  to  make  Shakespear  swear;  he,  who  had 
exerted  himself  superhumanly  in  the  belief  that  he 
would  be  promptly  followed  up  by  a  brigade.  Nott's 
refusal  to  act  was  affecting  the  prisoners  more  seriously 
than  he,  or  even  Pollock,  could  have  believed. 

The  ICazzilbashes,  fearing  a  night  attack,  begged 
Shakespear  to  put  the  ladies  in  a  neighbouring  fort 
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where  defence  would  be  more  feasible  than  in  camp. 
But  Shakespear  refused.  He  felt  certain  that  his 
countrywomen — ^who  had  so  bravely  endured  the 
worst — ^would  sooner  run  any  risks  than  enter  an 
Afghan  fort  again — even  for  one  night.  Nor  was  he 
mistaken.  And  in  camp  they  laid  them  down — not 
to  sleep,  but  to  await  the  dawn;  starting  at  every 
sound,  fearful  of  the  worst  just  when  the  best  was 
within  reach. 

But  hour  followed  hour  and  there  came  no  "worst"; 
only,  at  dawn,  the  cracked  trumpet  soimding  riveiUi; 
only  the  road  again,  that  led  them  back  into  the 
lovely  valley  of  Maidan,  blackened  and  disfigured  now, 
by  burned-out  fires  that  marked  the  passing  of  Nott. 

At  noon  they  halted  for  refreshment  on  the  shady 
banks  of  the  stream;  the  very  spot  where  they  had 
vainly  bribed  Saleh  Mahomed  to  give  them  their 
chance.  Men  and  horses  were  desperately  weary,  and 
those  unconscionable  troops — said  Shakespear — must 
by  now,  be  near  at  hand. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  behold,  an  English  oflScer  canter- 
ing towards  them;  the  herald  of  Sale's  brigade. 

The  General  had  left  his  camp  standing  at  Argan- 
deh,  and  hearing  of  their  approach,  was  marchipg  to 
meet  them.  The  13th  and  the  guns  had  been  left 
to  hold  the  Sufaid  Koh,  and  Sale  was  riding  on  with 
the  3rd  Dragoons. 

Here  was  news  to  banish  every  ill!  "I  had  had 
fever  hanging  about  me  for  days,"  said  Lady  Sale, 
"being  scarce  able  to  sit  on  my  horse.  .  .  .  But 
this  news  renovated  my  strength.  I  shook  off  fever 
and  all  ills  and  anxiously  awaited  his  arrival,  of  which 
a  cloud  of  dust  was  the  forerunner. " 

Out  of  that  dust-cloud  cantered  a  troop  of  cavalry 
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in  all  the  glory  of  war-worn  scarlet  and  gold,  led  by 
Sale  on  the  familiar  white  charger  of  Kabul  days.  If 
every  heart  beat  quicker  at  sight  of  him,  what  of  the 
wife  and  daughter  who  had  given  up  hope  of  seeing 
him  again? 

Let  the  wife  speak  for  herself:  "It  is  impossible  to 
express  our  feelings  on  Sale's  approach.  .  .  .  Happi- 
ness so  long  delayed  as  to  be  almost  unexpected,  was 
actually  painful  and  accompanied  by  a  choking  sen- 
sation that  could  not  find  relief  in  tears. " 

As  for  Sale,  he  dismotmted  and  embraced  them  both, 
shook  hands  effusively  all  round;  made  one  or  two 
abortive  efforts  to  speak;  and  failing,  beamed  broadly 
and  indiscriminately  on  the  world  at  large. 

Then:  ** Come  on, "  he  said — '* come  on,  all  of  you. " 

And  they  came  on — ^all  of  them  "a  procession  of 
glad  spirits";  glad,  grateful,  and  bewildered  not  a 
little  by  the  narrowness  of  their  escape,  the  knowledge 
that  another  twenty-four  hours'  delay  would  have 
frustrated   all. 

And  again,  as  at  the  meeting  with  Shakespear,  their 
sUence  was  the  measure  of  their  emotion.  Mackenzie, 
most  affectionate  of  men,  rode  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hotir  beside  Sale  before  he  could  find  his  voice.  Then 
turning  in  his  saddle,  he  muttered  hurriedly:  "  General 
— I  congrattdate  you!" 

Sale,  regarding  him  blankly,  tried  to  speak,  but 
only  achieved  a  series  of  hideous  grimaces;  and  spur- 
ring his  charger,  he  cantered  off  as  if  to  reconnoitre  the 
next  comer.  Mackenzie,  relieved  at  heart,  looked 
after  him,  smiling,  and  decided  to  keep  his  sympathy 
to  himself. 

So  they  came  to  the  Pass  of  Sufaid  Koh,  crowned — 
not  by  Afghan  robbers,  but  by  British  bayonets  and 
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Backhouse's  guns.  If  rescuers  and  rescued  could  not 
command  their  voices,  the  soldiers  could — the  guns 
could.  As  those  eight  Englishwomen — snatched  from 
worse  than  death — ^mounted  the  hill,  Sale's  regiment 
raised  three  cheers  for  each  in  turn  till  the  rocks  about 
them  rang  again. 

Then  Backhouse  gave  the  word,  and  the  mountain 
guns  thundered  a  royal  salute.  The  men  of  the  13th, 
not  content  with  cheering,  pressed  eagerly  forward, 
each  with  a  word  or  two  of  congratulation  for  his 
General's  wife;  and  Lady  Sale,  whose  tears  could  not 
fall  at  sight  of  her  husband,  broke  down  utterly  in  her 
attempt  to  greet  his  men. 

Their  twenty-five  n^le  march  from  Argandeh  to 
Kabul  next  day  was  an  event  not  soon  forgotten  by 
those  who  took  part  in  it;  a  march  that  atoned  for 
much,  though  it  could  not  blot  out  the  memory  of 
all. 

They  that  had  gone  forth  secretly  at  midnight  on 
camels  and  yabus  with  a  mock  Gen^til  and  a  handful 
of  deserters  for  guard,  came  again — ^by  the  mercy  of 
God  and  their  own  courage — ^in  broad  daylight  with 
guns  and  drums,  with  their  own  cavalry  and  infantry 
and  the  men  who  had  held  Jaldlabad  for  escort. 

Nearing  the  city,  they  passed  Nott's  division,  and 
his  regiments — ^who  had  resented  their  loss  of  a  great 
privilege — turned  out  in  front  of  their  lines  to  speed 
the  procession  with  "three  times  three." 

On  they  rode,  to  that  stirring  accompaniment, 
through  the  dty  and  the  Great  Bazaar — no  longer  the 
world's  mart,  full  of  noisy  cosmopolitan  life,  as 
Pottinger  had  first  seen  it  in  '37,  but  a  place  of 
unearthly  emptiness  and  silence.     For  the  bulk  of 
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merchants  and  people  had  fled  at  the  approach  of 
British  troops;  nor  had  all  Pollock's  hoisting  of  a 
figtirehead  and  promises  of  fair  treatment  yet  lured 
many  back  to  their  deserted  homes. 

On,  past  the  ruined  houses  of  Johnson  and  Bumes, 
till  Eldred  Pottinger — ^with  a  sharp  contraction  of  the 
heart — saw  once  again  the  commanding  battlements 
and  towers  of  the  Bala-Hissar :  battlements  that  he  had 
last  looked  on  from  the  snow-covered  heights  of  the 
Siah  Sung 

But  this  was  no  moment  for  black  memories;  and 
Pottinger's  were  effectually  dispersed  by  the  reverber- 
ate boom — boom — ^boom  of  Pollock's  guns. 

They  also  were  firing  a  royal  salute  for  those  who 
had  indeed  and  in  truth  arisen  from  the  dead. 


VI 


"  My  dear  John,  "  wrote  Eldred  Pottinger  on  the  22nd 
of  September,  ''I  have,  thank  God,  got  released;  and, 
better  still,  I  may  say  I  owe  it,  and  that  of  the  other 
prisoners,  under  Providence,  to  my  own  exertions. ..." 
Followed  the  tale  in  Pottinger's  driest,  baldest  vein,  of 
a  march  as  romantic  and  adventurous  as  anything  of 
its  kind  in  modem  history.  **  I  have  been  turned  otit 
of  my  appointment,"  he  added  in  conclusion,  "and 
expect  to  be  ordered  down  to  Calcutta.  If  I  can,  I 
will  see  you  on  the  way.  I  am  floored  still,  with  my 
leg.  Write  home  and  tell  of  my  release;  also  to  Hal. 
God  bless  you. — ^Your  aflEectionate  brother,  Eldred 
Pottinger.  " 

So  much  for  Home,  and  all  its  blessed  memories, 
undimmed  by  an  absence  of  sixteen  years;  memories 
that  crowded  back  on  him  the  more  insistently  that 
for  weeks  he  had  given  up  thought  or  hope  of  seeing 
Ireland  again. 

But  though  he  was  now  a  stray  unit  of  Pollock's 
army,  his  occupation  gone,  there  still  remained  the 
formality  of  reporting  his  arrival,  on  paper,  to  the 
General  Commanding;  of  justifying  his  brave  doings  at 
Bami^n  and  recording  the  success  of  their  march  till 
joined  by  the  troops.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  acknowledge, 
in  generous  fashion,  all  that  was  due  to  the  exertions 
of  Mohtm  Lai,  the  three  friendly  Afghans,  and  last. 
though  far  from  least,  the  Hazara  chiefs.    Theremis- 
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sions  on  their  revenue  signed  by  him  at  Bamidn  were 
not — as  Lady  Sale  supposed — so  much  waste  paper. 
Pottinger  was  not  the  man  to  deceive  those  whose  co- 
operation had  averted  the  worst.  The  names  of  all 
and  the  amounts  remitted  were  detailed  in  the  margin 
of  his  report  in  the  hope  that  Government  would 
honour  his  given  word. 

"To  Syud  Morteza, "  he  added,  "to  whose  exertions 
we  chiefly  owe  our  release,  I  have  made  no  direct 
promise,  but  have  held  out  hopes  of  a  reward  of  five 
thousand  rupees  and  a  pension  of  a  hundred  a  month, 
according  to  the  hope  held  out  by  Mohun  Lai.  In 
concluding  this,  I  venture  to  request  your  supporting 
the  steps  I  have  taken  and  recommending  them  to 
Government;  and  trust  that  my  assuming  the  powers 
of  a  Political  Agent,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  may  be  pardoned;  for  I  believe  in  no  other  way 
could  the  release  of  our  captives  have  been  achieved; 
though  I  could  with  ease  have  efiEected  my  own 
escape.   ..." 

The  modesty  of  this  last  was  a  fitting  pendant  to  the 
courage  that  had  gone  before.  Mainly  by  his  own 
energy,  daring,  and  resource,  he  had  averted  a  calam- 
ity that  would  have  robbed  the  avenging  armies  of 
half  their  glory,  had  rendered  a  service  to  England  and 
to  his  fellow-captives  that  well  deserved  public 
recognition:  yet,  while  belauding  the  exertions  of 
others,  he  merely  asked  pardon  for  his  own  uncon- 
stitutional, unofficial  proceedings;  and — ^like  Herv6 
Rid  when  he  had  saved  the  French  fleet — "that  he 
asked  and  that  he  got — ^nothing  more." 

Equally  characteristic,  in  their  way,  were  the 
exaggerated  claims  of  Mohun  Lai,  who — in  his  own 
esteem — had  played  Providence  to  the  captives  ever 
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since  they  reached  Kabul;  and  who  had  himself 
''forced  a  party  of  two  thousand  to  go  and  meet  them 
on  the  way." 

"  If  I  were  not  to  run  the  personal  risk  while  myself 
in  confinement,"  added  this  inimitable  scribe,  "they 
would  by  this  time  be  wandering  and  suffering  on 
deserts  of  Turkistan.  If  Government  take  these  my 
humble  services  into  just  and  favourable  view,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  highly  rewarded,  because  I  saved  the  British 
name,  which — if  English  ladies  and  officers  were  taken 
into  Turkistan — ^would  deeply  suffer.  I  have  not  only 
done  this,  but  spent  not  a  fourth  of  the  money  offered 
by  General  Pollock,  and  by  this  means  saved  the 
Company's  cash!  I  am  very  proud  indeed  of  what  I 
have  done." 

No  doubt  that  sustaining  pride  was  duly  inflated 
by  testimonials  that  flowed  in  to  him  from  Pollock, 
Shakespear,  Macgregor,  and  others  high  of  rank. 
The  prisoners,  in  the  main,  reserved  their  tribute  for 
the  more  modest  man;  and  not  long  after  their  arrival 
George  Lawrence  was  writing  to  Honoria:  "I  have 
received  a  complimentary  letter  from  a//,  thanking 
me  for  my  attention  during  the  last  eight  months;  and 
Pottinger  has  been  voted  a  bit  of  plate  for  his  services 
in  effecting  our  release. " 

On  the  24th  there  was  inaugurated,  in  Lady  Sale's 
tent,  a  great  gathering  of  ex-captives  to  celebrate  the 
quadruple  christening  of  four  small  people  who  had 
survived,  as  by  a  miracle,  their  Spartan  introduction 
into  the  world: — one  at  Budiabad,  two  at  Shewaki, 
and  one,  the  most  highly  favoured,  in  a  cow-shed  at 
Tazin.  The  heroine  of  the  occasion  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  granddaughter — ^who  should  have  been 
a  grandson — of  Sir  Robert  Sale. 
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It  was  a  day  of  days  for  the  women,  too  long 
debarred  from  the  joys  of  civilised  femininity.  All 
were  in  wonderftil  health  after  their  very  rough  picnic 
at  Bamidn. 

"The  ladies  and  children/'  wrote  Henry  Lawrence, 
"look  lovely";  and  went  on  to  add,  "Providence  and 
their  own  courage  saved  the  prisoners.  .  .  .  Pottinger 
managed  admirably.  All  his  comrades  were  surprised 
at  the  excellence  of  his  arrangements.  We  are  all  well 
and  in  great  glee  at  getting  our  friends.  .  .  .  Indeed, 
Providence  has  wonderfully  dealt  with  us.  .  .  .  Atone 
time  I  thought  I  could  not  show  my  face  again  at 
Perozepore.  Now  I  feel  we  are  in  a  measure  white- 
washed. Would  that  all  traces  of  our  disaster  could 
be  wiped  away!  .  .  .  Supplies  are  coming  in  well, 
though  there  is  much  pltmdering  going  on,  in  spite  of 
the  General's  orders.  .  .  .  Our  army  is  badly  off  for 
carriage;  and  General  Nott,  though  well  provided,  is 
averse  to  doing  anything.  He  is  very  ill.  He  is 
angry  at  General  Pollock  being  here  first;  and  is  as 
yaghi  as  any  Afghan!  ..." 

It  was  true;  and,  in  a  measure,  justifiable.  While 
Pollock  bolstered  up  the  wobbling  Saddozai,  and 
replenished  his  store  of  provisions,  the  hero  of  Kanda- 
har sat — day  after  day — in  his  tent  raging  against  the 
futilities  and  dangers  of  delay.  A  week  at  Kabul 
had  not  served  to  dispel  his  peppery  humour;  rather 
the  reverse. 

After  months  of  independent  and  victorious  action, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  exasperating  to  a  man 
of  his  temper  than  this  unauthorised  and  seemingly 
indefinite  halt  by  the  way. 

His  provision  and  supply  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  a  nicety  in  accordance  to  Ellenborough's 
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order  that  he  should  "carefully  calculate  the  time 
required"  to  reach  JalAlabad  in  the  first  week  of 
October.  Now  he  saw  those  provisions  rapidly 
dwindling,  while  Pollock  was  "following  at  the  heds 
and  dancing  attendance  on  a  set  of  Afghans"  whom 
Nott  had  come  expressly  to  punish. 

The  officers  of  his  staff  must  have  fotmd  their  illus- 
trious General,  in  those  last  days  of  September,  about  as 
amiable  as  a  lion  in  the  toils.  For  he  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  keep  his  righteous  indignation  to  himself. 

"What  we  are  remaining  here  for  I  know  not,"  he 
wrote  to  the  daughter  of  his  heart.  "In  fact  I  know 
nothing,  and  am  not  admitted  into  the  State  secrets  of 
a  set  of  boys,  by  whom  General  Pollock  seems  to  be 
surrounded.  I  only  know  that  my  army  marched  thus 
far,  through  the  very  heart  of  Afghanistan,  victorious; 
and  had  I  not  been  superseded,  I  would  have  blown  up 
the  Cabool  Bala-Hissar,  asserted  the  national  honour, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms,  and,  at  this 
moment  I  shoidd  have  been  five  marches  on  the  road 
to  Jellalabad.  ...  I  do  not  think  that  any  disaster 
can  possibly  occur  to  such  an  army;  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  if  it  were  possible,  the  people  in  power 
here  would  accomplish  it;  whether  their  want  of 
energy  and  decision  will  bring  it  upon  us,  a  few  days 
will  show.  Recollect  /  haoe  nothing  to  do  with  affairs 
here.  .  .  .  How  I  do  long  to  hear  of  your  health,  and 
to  be  with  you.  Fancy  how  I  feel  this  imnecessary 
delay." 

Nor  was  his  daughter  the  only  recipient  of  that 
formidable  gift,  a  piece  of  his  mind.  As  early  as  the 
22nd  he  was  calling  on  Pollock  to  name  the  date  of 
departure,  and  pointing  out  in  very  plain  language  the 
dangers  of  delay. 
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"I  left  Kandahar,"  he  wrote,  "with  sufficient 
supplies  to  take  my  force  to  Jellalabad  on  full  rations; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  great  delay  ...  at  this 
place,  I  am  now  reduced  to  provisions  for  seven  days, 
exclusive  of  the  little  grain  produced  yesterday  .  .  . 
I  cannot  see  my  Troops,  who  have  overcome  so  many 
difficulties  during  the  last  four  years,  starve  as  long  as 
supplies  are  in  the  country,  and  I  must  therefore  send 
parties  out  to  seize  what  will  be  sufficient,  .  .  .  paying 
for  the  same;  .  .  .  but  I  cannot  properly  arrange  un- 
less I  am  made  acquainted  with  the  probable  day  of 
our  march  from  this  place.  I  know  that  Futteh  Jung 
and  his  party  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep  us  here 
as  long  as  possible :  but  what  is  called  his  party  is  really 
the  party  of  Mahomed  Akbar,  and  while  we  are 
delaying  here,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  organising  a 
regular  S3rstem  of  opposition  in  the  passes;  and  unless 
we  act  with  decision  and  energy,  throwing  aside  pre- 
tended friends,  we  shall  meet  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and,  perhaps,  suffer  some  new  disasters.  .  .  . 

"I  believe  you  must  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
Governor-General's  despatch  to  my  address  imder 
date  4th  July  last?  If  not  I  will  do  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  sending  it  for  your  perusal. " 

This  last  was  a  hard  hit,  and  though  there  was  much 
soldierly  wisdom  in  this  letter,  its  tone  of  voice  would 
have  evoked  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  average  General 
in  conmiand.  But  Pollock's  temper  was  cool  as 
Nott's  was  fiery.  He  had  known  he  would  have 
volcanic  substance  to  deal  with,  and  was  determined 
not  to  quarrel  with  the  hero  of  Kandahar.  He  must 
have  known  also  that,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
Nott's  progranune  was  the  right  one.  He  himself  had 
arrived  in  Kabul  doubly  hampered — ^first,  by  the  fact 
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that  Putteh  Jting  had  thrown  himself  on  British 
protection;  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  he  had  brought 
up  far  too  many  troops  for  his  supply  of  carriage  and 
provisions.  Some  sort  of  Government  he  must 
countenance  for  the  moment  to  remedy  the  fatal 
paralysis  of  trade.  Also,  because  there  were,  in  his 
camp,  men  of  local  knowledge,  he  was  the  readier  to 
distinguish  between  friend  and  foe;  a  distinction  fer- 
tile in  complications. 

Now  came  news  from  the  Kohistan  that  Amintillah 
and  Mahomed  Shah  Khan  had  brought  together  the 
scattered  Barakzai  forces  at  Istalif ,  a  fortified  mount- 
ain city  between  Kabul  and  Charikar.  A  place  of 
singular  beauty  and  singular  strength,  it  was  deemed 
impregnable,  and  called  by  the  Afghans  their  "  Maiden 
City,"  never  yet  violated  by  an  enemy. 

Thither,  at  Pollock's  coming,  all  the  women  of 
Kabul  had  been  sent  for  safety,  all  merchandise,  all 
plunder  from  the  pitiful  cantonments  that  still  black- 
ened the  plain;  and  a  number  of  Hindustani  troops, 
whose  fate,  if  not  rescued,  would  be  slavery  for  life. 
Aminullah,  finding  his  overtures  spumed,  now  joined 
hands  again  with  the  Barakzais;  and  it  was  said  that 
the  combined  forces,  mustered  at  Istalif,  intended  to 
fall  upon  the  retiring  British  armies  and  harass  them 
to  the  last.  Akbar,  too,  they  invited  to  join  them  in  a 
city  where  none  need  fear  capture  or  defeat. 

But  the  Sirdar,  still  hovering  uncertainly  about  the 
Ghorbund  Pass,  seemed  in  two  minds  on  the  matter. 
His  f  amily]and  belongings  had  already  been  despatched 
to  Turkistan.  For  himself,  he  still  dung  to  a  hope  that 
the  politely  obstinate  General  Sahib— desiring,  per- 
chance, to  leave  a  friendly  power  behind  him — might 
be  induced  to  countenance  a  treaty  with  the  son  of 
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Dost  Mahomed  before  leaving  the  country.  The 
hoisting  up  of  Futteh  Jung,  all  must  know  to  be  a 
palpable  farce.  The  throne  and  the  power  were  his 
own,  to  take  when  he  chose; — whether  as  enemy  or 
friend  it  was  for  Pollock  to  decide.  In  this  mood, 
by  way  of  peace-offering,  he  generously  restored 
Captain  Bygrave,  who  had  shared  his  flight  and  his 
uncertain  hoverings  since  Tazin. 

Pollock  was  delighted  to  welcome  Bygrave;  but  for 
peace-offerings  he  had  no  desire.  In  his  opinion  the 
hornet's  nest  at  Istalif  must  be  completely  broken  up 
before  the  armies  marched;  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
Akbar  could  be  captured — so  much  the  better.  Nott 
might  rage  as  he  pleased.  The  thing  must  be  done, 
and  he  must  supply  a  brigade. 

Prom  Pollock's  camp  went  those  who  had  most 
distinguished  themselves  at  Tazin — ^Backhouse  with 
his  guns,  Broadfoot  with  his  little  Gurkhas,  the  9th 
Foot,  and  26th  Native  Infantry;  the  whole  under  Mac- 
Caskill,  with  Havelock  and  Mayne  for  staff-oflBcers, 
and  for  PoUtical,  Eldred  Pottinger,  thankful  exceed- 
ingly for  work  that  would  dispel  the  deadly  influences 
of  reaction  after  strain. 

Though  he  had  rested  but  four  days  and  the  pain  of 
his  leg  was  tmpleasantly  assertive,  he  did  not  choose 
that  it  should  hamper  him  in  a  duty  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted ; — ^and  it  did  not.  Having  no  English 
clothes  he  must  still  wear  Afghan  dress;  and  though 
this  might  expose  him  to  danger,  it  was  not  without 
advantages,  especially  in  the  matter  of  comfort. 

To  his  great  satisfaction  he  found  that  Mackenzie 
and  Airey  were  to  go — also  as  Afghans — with  a  party 
of  Kazzilbash  Horse  led  by  Prince  Shahpur — younger 
brother  of  Futteh  Jung;  but  no  more  like  his  brother 

4« 
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than  King  Hamlet  to  Claudius.  The  son  of  a  Barak- 
zai  mother,  he  had  the  courage  and  physique  of  that 
remarkable  clan.  He  only  asked  leave  to  take  his 
men  into  the  hills  and  attempt  the  capture  of  the 
redoubtable  Sirdar;  for  which  consummation  none 
was  more  eager  than  Pottinger  himself.  He  had  even 
begged  permission  to  accompany  the  Prince  in  his 
spirited  undertaking;  but  had  received  no  definite 
answer  before  the  force  marched. 

By  the  28th  of  September  they  were  encamped  in 
the  familiar  Kohistan  Valley,  on  a  fair  green  plain  that 
swept  unbroken  to  the  opposite  foot-hills,  and  merged 
into  the  lower  gardens  and  orchards  of  Istalif .  Behind 
these,  terrace  above  terrace,  each  one  narrower  than 
the  last,  the  Maiden  City  showed  from  afar  like  a  forti- 
fied pyranwd;  its  apex  a  shrine  secluded  by  a  group  of 
stately  planes  already  splashed  with  gold.  Beyond 
that  apex  the  naked  mountain  towered  almost  per- 
pendicular, yet  scarred  with  dizzy  foot-tracks  leading 
into  Turkistan. 

Strong,  beautiful,  inviolate,  Istalif  fronted  the  two 
brigades  that  marched  out  of  the  shadows  in  the  first 
gleam  of  a  bitter  cold  morning:  Tulloch's  column  with 
Pollock's  troops;  Stacey,  with  Nott's;  the  cavalry 
massed  on  the  plain  to  guard  baggage  and  cut  off 
fugitives.  General  MacCaskill  had  had  the  good 
sense  to  leave  the  plan  of  attack  to  Havelock,  who 
virtually  carried  it  through. 

A  combined  assault  on  the  right,  was  changed,  at 
the  last  moment,  to  a  simultaneous  one  on  both  sides. 
To  the  left,  then,  Tulloch's  column — 9th  and  26th, 
covered  by  Broadfoot's  Sappers,  always  in  the  van. 

The  Afghans,  mistaking  the  movement  for  retreat, 
gave  them  a  furious  welcome  in  the  orchards  at  the 
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city's  base.  Hand  to  hand  they  fought  •  among  the 
fruit  trees;  bayonet  against  knife,  marksmen  peppering 
them  from  above.  The  sheer  intrepidity  of  Broadfoot 
was  a  thing  to  delight  the  heart ;  and  the  Sappers  made 
headway  in  the  teeth  of  it  all;  while  the  9th  and  26th 
rushed  gallantly  to  their  support.  Pace  so  swift  and 
an  advance  so  impetuous  were  more  than  the  Kohis- 
tanis  had  bargained  for.  Confident  in  the  tradition  of 
their  fortress-capital,  they  had  made  small  prepara- 
tion for  defence.  But  the  British  troops  were  there  to 
dispel  tradition,  and  brilliantly  they  dispelled  it  that 
day. 

While  Pollock's  Infantry  wrought  on  the  left  base, 
three  of  Nott's  finest  sepoy  regiments  assailed  the 
right  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  overjoyed  that 
devoted  General;  and  within  a  few  hours  the  Afghans 
realised  that  the  Maiden  City  was  maiden  no  more. 

Already  the  infidels  had  gained  the  first  terrace,  and 
with  shouts  of  triumph  were  swarming  into  the  second ; 
firing  houses  and  property,  sparing  none  save,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  women  and  children.  Of  these  there 
were  many,  far  too  many,  in  spite  of  the  ghostly 
scurrying  figures  that  streamed  up  and  out  from  the 
garden  round  the  shrine  into  the  tmsheltered  open: 
wives,  mothers,  sisters,  grandmothers,  all  the  harems 
of  Istalif  and  of  Kabul,  fleeing  from  pollution;  for 
bodily  danger  there  was  none.  First  by  tens,  then 
by  twenties  and  fifties,  they  sped  up  the  face  of  that 
inhospitable  mountain — they  who  had  probably  never 
walked  a  mile  in  all  their  sheltered  lives;  till  it  seemed 
as  if  a  billowing  white  sheet  had  been  flung  over  the 
hill. 

And  with  them  went  Aminullah  Loghri — Pot- 
tinger's    "paralytic  old    sinner" — fleeing  not    from 
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pollution,  but  from  cold  steel.  If  that  was  to  be  the 
Feringhis'  form  of  argument,  he  would  raise  no  further 
question. 

Far  below,  in  an  orchard  at  the  city's  base,  Mac- 
CaskiU,  with  Pottinger,  Mackenzie,  and  his  staff 
watched  and  waited  on  the  progress  of  events,  refresh- 
ing themselves,  meantime,  with  ripe  pltmis  that  were 
to  be  had  for  the  taking.  Mackenzie,  dashing  occa- 
sionally into  the  fray,  narrowly  escaped,  more  than 
once,  being  bayoneted  by  his  own  countrymen. 

At  last,  after  a  longer  absence  than  usual,  he 
returned  with  .  a  glowing  countenance.  "We  Ve 
done  it,  sir,"  he  cried  triumphantly;  "the  place  is 
entirely  in  our  hands!" 

Istalif — ^the  inviolate — ^had  been  stormed  and  cap- 
tured in  half  a  dozen  hours;  and  MacCaskill — Briton 
to  the  bone — merely  nodded. 

"All   right,"   said   he  coolly.     "Take  a  ^Jum!" 

And  Mackenzie,  thirsty  with  much  smit^  i  ^and 
shouting,  took  more  than  one. 

Such  is  war — ^the  obverse,  comedy  and  good  fellow- 
ship; the  reverse — hell. 

That  night  sleep  was  impossible  for  the  wailing  and 
lamentation,  as  of  lost  souls,  that  went  up  from  the 
captured  dty.  On  the  heights  watch-fires,  that 
gleamed  like  fallen  planets,  showed  where  hundreds  of 
unhoused  women  and  children  were  burning  the  sparse 
clumps  of  brushwood  to  win  a  little  respite  from  the 
cold.  And  if  the  hearts  of  chivalrous  British  Officers 
ached  for  the  suffering  of  the  innocent,  they  had 
need  to  remind  themselves  that  their  own  innocent 
women  and  children  had  suffered  far  worse  things 
than  a  night  or  two  on  the  mountains. 

All  next  day  the  city  was  sacked  and  plundered 
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with  terrible  completeness.  Several  hundred  sepoys 
and  camp-followers  were  recovered;  maimed,  half- 
starved  creatures,  the  sight  of  whom  lashed  the  native 
troops  to  fury.  But  though  bloodshed,  plunder 
and  destruction  prevailed,  there  were  no  atrocities,  no 
outrage;  only  punishment,  dire  and  complete.  And 
on  the  30th,  MacCasldll  moved  his  force  up  the  valley 
to  make  the  wrath  of  England  felt  at  Lughm&ni  and 
Charikar. 

That  the  credit  of  capturing  Istalif  was  Havdock's, 
few  who  were  present  would  deny.  Pottinger,  for  one, 
spoke  his  admiration  warmly  after  the  event,  adding: 
"  If  only  we  had  had  you  with  us  at  Kabul,  the  whole 
affair  would  have  gone  differently,  indeed!" 

Havelock*s  answer  was  characteristic,  both  for  its 
modesty  and  its  truth.  "I  will  not  undertake  to 
say  that  /  could  have  saved  Kabul,"  he  said,  with 
the  qlijet  precision  of  utterance  that  made  him  seem  a 
cold  jn,  "But  I  feel  confident  that  George  Broad- 
foot  would  have  done  it."  Nor  was  his  confidence 
misplaced. 

Now  was  the  moment,  in  Pottinger's  opinion,  for 
prompt  pursuit  of  Akbar;  and  a  letter  from  Mac- 
gregor  gave  him  the  permission  he  craved.  **If  you 
can  gain  possession  of  Akbar  Khan, "  it  ran,  "you  will 
cover  yourself  with  glory  and  deserve  well  of  the  State 
.  .  .  but  the  General  concludes  that  you  will  not 
undertake  the  chase  unless  there  is  a  fair  chance  of 
success. " 

That  there  was  such  a  chance  seemed  evident  both 
to  Pottinger  and  the  Prince.  But  without  the  support 
of  Kazzilbash  horsemen  nothing  could  be  done;  and 
in  spite  of  MacCaskill's  success,  not  all  Shahpur*s 
urgency  would  move  them.    They  preferred  returning 
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to  Kabul  with  their  British  friends;  and  Pottinger 
must,  of  necessity,  forego  the  glory  of  capttiring  his 
late  captor,  an  act  of  poetic  justice  that  would  have 
fitly  crowned  his  achievement  at  Bamidn. 

By  the  7th  of  October  the  troops  were  back  at 
Kabul,  well  satisfied  with  the  work  of  their  hands. 
The  mark  of  Feringhi  retribution  had  been  set  to  some 
purpose  on  the  valley  of  the  Kohistan.  Remained 
now  to  set  an  equally  eflEective  mark  on  Kabul — 
sinner-in-chief. 

And  here  arose  one  of  the  many  evils  of  dday.  To 
have  marched  up,  destroyed  the  Bala-Hissar,  and 
marched  on,  would  have  been  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward military  measure.  But  after  three  weeks  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  party  in  power,  to  say 
nothing  of  setting  up  their  King,  the  question  of 
punishment  became  a  complicated  matter. 

MacCaskill's  return  brought  Futteh  Jung's  illus- 
trious reign  abruptly  to  an  end.  With  Akbar  abroad 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  remain  on  his  "powder- 
barrel,"  and  again  he  sought  Pollock's  protection, 
begging  to  be  pensioned  at  Ludhiana,  like  his  father 
before  him.  The  Kazzilbashes,  fearful  for  the  fate 
of  the  Bala-Hissar,  promptly  transferred  their  allegi- 
ance to  Prince  Shahpur.  The  brave  boy  was  willing 
enough  to  hold  his  own  as  long  as  might  be,  but 
Pollock  could  countenance  no  more  coronations. 
They  might  do  an3rthing  they  pleased  in  the  way  of 
king-making  when  he  was  gone.  They  begged  the 
support  of  a  few  troops,  a  little  money.  He  would 
grant  neither;  but  he  consented  to  spare  the  Bala- 
Hissar  and  destroy  instead  the  famous  Char  Chuttar, 
the  great  domed  bazaar,  where  Macnaghten's  body 
had  been  exposed  after  his  murder. 
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By  this  unjust  measure  the  sword  of  retribution 
would  fall  not  on  the  ofEending  chiefs,  but  on  unoffend- 
ing merchants  and  citizens.  Nott  raged,  as  may  be 
supposed.  EUenborough  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
— when  they  heard  of  it — condemned  the  measure,  but 
in  the  circumstances  decision  was  no  easy  matter. 
Something  had  to  be  done;  and  thus,  with  a  strange 
and  tragical  fitness,  the  war  that  had  opened  with  one 
injustice  closed  with  another. 

The  only  just  reason  for  saving  the  Bala-Hissar  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  considered.  On  the  return  of 
the  troops  the  kingdom,  wrested  from  DOst  Mahomed 
on  a  false  pretext,  was  to  be  restored,  after  being  duly 
defaced  and  despoiled.  The  returning  Amir  would 
find  Jalilabad,  Ghazni,  and  Istalif  in  ruins.  Had  the 
Royal  palace  and  citadel  been  added  to  these,  his 
restoration  would  have  been  an  ironical  boon  indeed. 
But  by  chance  the  Bala-Hissar  was  saved — out  of 
consideration  for  his  enemies;  and  Captain  Abbott 
spent  two  days  blowing  up  the  solid  masonry  of  the 
Great  Bazaar.  A  mosque  near  the  cantonments, — 
ornamented  with  British  relics,  and  named  the  Fer- 
inghi  mosque  in  commemoration  of  their  triumph, — 
was  also  fired,  and  the  city  gates  were  guarded  to 
prevent  destruction  beyond  the  appointed  linwts: — 
vain  precaution,  with  a  professed  work  of  vengeance 
afoot. 

"The  cry  arose,"  wrote  Rawlinson,  "that  Kabul 
was  given  up  to  plimder.  Both  camps  rushed  into 
the  city,  and  the  consequence  has  been  almost  total 
destruction.  .  .  .  Numbers  of  people  had  returned 
to  Kabul  reljring  on  our  promises  of  protection.  .  .  . 
They  had,  many  of  them,  reopened  their  shops,  and 
have  now  been  reduced  to  utter  ruin.  ..."    Given 
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such  an  opening  the  result  was  inevitable.  Sepoys  and 
soldiers  alike,  were  incensed  to  madness  by  reminders 
visible  in  every  street ;  belts,  pouches,  and  fragments  of 
imiform  only  less  eloquent  than  the  bones  by  the  way. 
In  such  a  mood  men  would  stick  at  nothing;  and  the 
avenging  fires  lighted  on  the  loth  of  October  were 
still  blazing  on  the  12th,  when  the  unwieldy  mass  of  an 
army  in  motion,  once  more  trailed  its  interminable 
length  over  the  Siah  Sung  heights  toward  the  dark 
mouth  of  the  Khurd  Kabul  Pass. 

But  this  army,  though  three  times  the  size  of  that 
other,  was  orderly  arranged,  and — ^as  yet — ^none 
harassed  its  going.  Here  was  no  rush  and  scramble  of 
disorganised  followers,  no  fanatic  yelling  of  Ghazis,  no 
blood  upon  the  snow.  Only,  by  way  of  apt  reminder, 
the  skies  were  challenged  by  the  flames  of  another  con- 
flagration; and  even  as  the  army  marched,  the  guns  of 
the  Bala-Hissar  were  firing  another  Royal  salute,  that 
proclaimed  Prince  Shahpur  King  of  aU  the  Afghans. 

The  Patihah  was  read,  chiefs  tendered  their  allegiance 
and  kept  it — ^for  the  space  of  a  month.  But  the 
solemn  farce  achieved  its  end.  It  saved  the  Bala- 
Hissar — ^not  for  Shahpur,  but  for  DOst  Mahomed 
Khan. 

What  they  felt,  who  had  marched  with  that  other 
army,  when  once  again  the  grim  defile  received  them 
— ^who  shall  say?  For  them  Khurd  Kabul  was  no 
mere  charnel-house,  but  a  place  of  vivid  and  inrfEace- 
able  memories. 

All  the  officers,  except  those  given  as  hostages,  had 
been  formally  placed  under  arrest  as  prisoners  of  war, 
pending  inquiry  into  their  conduct;  and  for  many  of 
them  the  reaction  after  strain — ^after  the  anxieties, 
excitements,    and   hardships   of    their   adventurous 
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march — ^had  produced  either  illness  of  body  or  terrible 
depression  of  mind.  Among  the  last  were  Pottinger 
and  Eyre,  whose  fortitude  through  the  worst  had  been 
unfailing.  In  Pottinger's  case  depression  was  aggra- 
vated by  acute  anxiety  as  to  the  future,  which  of  late 
there  had  seemed  no  need  to  consider  at  all.  In 
respect  of  aU  that  he  had  done,  and  perforce  left 
undone,  his  own  conscience  was  clear;  but  he  knew 
enough  by  now  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  prejudice 
against  the  Afghan  Political  and  aU  his  works  to  expect 
little  of  recognition  or  consideration  at  his  hands. 
Bare  justice  was  all  he  asked;  but  justice,  however 
bare,  is  often  harder  to  come  by  than  generosity. 

So  thinking  and  so  bracing  himself,  Eldred  Pot- 
tinger rode  with  Pollock's  army  into  the  Khurd  Kabul 
Pass,  turning  back  as  he  went  for  a  last  sight  of 
the  Queen  among  Valleys,  that  he  had  looked  upon 
five  years  earlier  with  a  heart  ftdl  of  hope  and  high 
ambition. 

Now  it  was  autumn  in  the  valley.  The  spring  glory 
of  her  orchards  was  exchanged  for  the  sober  brown  and 
gold  of  d3nng  leaves;  and  there,  where  the  mart  of  the 
world  had  reared  its  frescoed  arcades,  hung  a  sudden 
pall  of  smoke,  stmdered  now  and  again  by  blades  of 
fire,  fit  insignia  of  retribution. 


vra 

At  Perozepore  in  December,  1842,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  "Friend  of  the  Army,"  was  in  his  glory:— 
he  who  would  fain  have  been  a  soldier,  who  loved 
nothing  better  than  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  drums, 
the  blaze  of  scarlet  and  gold,  the  thrill  of  many  hun- 
dred feet  marching  in  unison.  And  if  his  genuine 
admiration  for  the  mere  fighter  led  him  to  belittle 
the  political  and  the  civilian,  there  remains  the 
extenuating  fact  that  his  military  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever exaggerated,  was,  at  that  moment  of  real  value 
to  India,  and  deserves  to  be  leniently  judged. 

And  the  hundreds — nay  thousands — gathered  to- 
gether at  Ferozepore  that  Christmas  to  welcome  the 
return  of  the  two  victorious  armies,  and  an  "illus- 
trious garrison,  *'  were  in  a  mood  to  judge  leniently  of 
all  men  and  all  things.  Nowhere  on  earth  is  the  spirit 
of  festivity  so  all-pervading  as  in  these  canvas  cities 
that  spring  up  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  Durbar. 

Arriving  at  Ferozepore  on  the  9th,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  found  the  vast  audience  already  assembled, 
the  theatre  set  for  the  grand  finale  he  had  designed  in 
honour  of  late  successes  and  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
counting earlier  disasters.  Here  were  not  only  aU 
heads  of  Indian  Departments,  guests  from  Etirope,  and 
a  deputation  from  the  Native  States,  but  wives  and 
sisters,  tremulous  with  hope,  counting  the  days,  the 
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hours,  .  .  .  none  among  them  more  impatiently 
than  Honona  Lawrence. 

What  were  Governor-Generals  to  her,  when  Henry 
and  George  were  on  their  way  to  Ferozepore?  And 
what  were  Henry  and  George  to  the  Governor-General 
when  he  was  superintending  the  decoration  of  ele- 
phants' trunks  with  red  and  white  paint,  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  streamers  for  the  "triumphal  arch"  on 
hither  side  of  the  River  Sutlej? 

Across  the  river,  at  this  point,  was  thrown  a  bridge 
of  boats,  gaudily  decked  with  stripes  of  bimting,  red, 
yellow,  and  blue.  The  arch  itself,  by  courtesy  so 
called,  was  rather  a  tawdry  gallows — ^two  uprights 
and  a  cross-bar — gay  with  btmting  and  tinsel;  as  com- 
plete a  caricature  of  the  triumphal  as  cotdd  well  have 
been  devised. 

Lord  Ellenborough  had  an  tmfortunate  knack  of 
provoking  smiles  when  he  was  most  in  earnest;  of 
appearing  bombastic  when  he  meant  to  be  most  im- 
pressive. Already  he  had  evoked  a  storm  of  ridicule 
and  satire  from  the  Anglo-Indian  Press,  by  his  famous 
"Proclamation  of  the  Gates'*  that  called  upon  a 
mixed  audience  of  Mahomedans  and  Hindus  to  rejoice 
because  "the  insult  of  eight  hundred  years  is  at  last 
avenged.  The  Gates  of  the  Temple  of  Somnath  so 
long  the  memorial  of  your  htmiiliation,  are  become  the 
proudest  record  of  your  national  glory." 

Had  Lord  Ellenborough  been  better  known  and 
more  generally  liked,  much  might  have  been  forgiven 
him  at  a  moment  of  elation. 

But  one  who  could  frame  that  proclamation  was 
little  likely  to  be  affected  by  ridicule ;  and  while  critic- 
ism rained,  he  returned  with  unabated  zeal  to  his 
plans  for  the  reception  of  his  armies;  more  especially 
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the  reception  of  that  "illustrious  garrison"  which  he 
had  determined  to  welcome  with  peculiar  honours. 
He  had  already  corresponded  personally  with  one  or 
two  of  the  officers;  had  appointed  Abbott  Honorary 
A.D.C.,  and  Broadfoot — whose  outstanding  merits  he 
had  been  quick  to  discern — an  aide  on  his  personal 
staff,  until  some  permanent  appointment  a>uld  be 
found  to  mark  his  Lordship's  high  approval. 

This  favoured  garrison  was  to  cross  the  Sutlej  three 
days  in  advance  of  Pollock's  army;  Broadfoot,  the 
actual — ^if  not  official — saviour  of  JalAlabad,  leading 
the  way  with  his  ragged  little  band  of  heroes,  who  had 
not  so  much  as  received  their  uniform,  and  "  must  even 
appear  in  sable  (not  lux) "  and  put  up  with  being  taken 
for  coolies. 

For  the  special  glorification  of  Sale's  force,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  elephants  in  war-paint  and  gold  trap- 
pings were  being  trained  to  bow  the  knee,  to  fling  up 
their  trunks  and  trumpet  in  unison.  For  them  NicoUs' 
Army  of  Reserve,  drawn  up  in  line,  was  to  present 
arms,  and  the  artillery  to  fire  a  salute  of  nineteen  guns. 

Pollock  and  Nott  would  be  welcomed  with  due 
ceremony;  minus  only  the  trumpeting  of  elephants, 
the  salute  and  presenting  of  arms. 

Such  invidious  distinctions  at  a  time  of  universal 
rejoicing  were  in  bad  taste;  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
NicoUs  did  what  he  could  in  the  way  of  remonstrance; 
but  his  Lordship  was  in  a  wayward  mood.  He  chose, 
not  all  unreasonably,  that  those  who  had  most  often 
led  the  troops  in  action  should  lead  them  on  their 
triiunphal  return.  He  did  not  choose  that  "the 
honours  paid  to  the  garrison  should  be  extended  to 
the  rest  of  the  army" — and  the  order  held. 

The  reserve  force  had  long  been  encamped  on  the 
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wide  plain  outside  Perozepore,  partly  to  greet  return- 
ing heroes,  partly  to  overawe  obstreperous  Sikhs,  lest 
they  hinder  the  march  of  British  troops  through  the 
Punjab.  By  the  9th  of  December  these  were  well  on 
their  way  through  that  dusty  desert,  untroubled  by 
hostilities,  in  spite  of  muttered  prophecies  that  the 
exalted  ones  would  soon  be  driven  from  India  as  from 
Afghanistan. 

The  retreat  from  Kabul — though  not  brilliantly 
managed — had  been  on  the  whole  an  orderly  affair. 
But  the  tribes  would  not  suffer  the  infidel  to  depart 
without  a  sting  in  his  tail:  and  at  Peshawur  an  enemy, 
impervious  to  gunpowder,  lay  in  wait  to  check  their 
victorious  march.  Smallpox,  dysentery,  fever,  deci- 
mated regiment  after  regiment  in  defiance  of  doctors. 
Scores  of  brave  officers  and  men  passed  tmscathed 
through  perils  and  hardships  of  no  common  kind, 
only  to  die  in  that  dreary  camp  on  the  outermost  edge 
of  Afghanistan. 

Here  announcements  of  honours,  of  medals  and  baUa 
came  to  cheer  those  that  survived:  and  here  Pottinger 
— ^who  had  marched  with  Pollock's  division — ^wrote  to 
his  mother: 

"My  dear  Mother, 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  long  ere  this  you  have 
heard  of  my  release  from  imprisonment.  ...  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  release  of  my  companions 
and  self  has  been  mainly  owing  to  our  own 
exertions;  and  my  part  was  so  prominent  that  I 
understand  my  fellow-detainers  intend  to  present 
me  with  something  as  a  mark  of  their  feelings  for 
my  services.  Several  persons  have  laid  more  or  less 
daim  to  the  credit  of  our  deliverance,  but  without 
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right.  We  chiefly  owe  our  escape  to  Providence, 
who  graciously  afiEorded  us  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity— ^and  we  took  it.  The  measures  taken  by 
the  authorities  were  tardy  and  apathetic  .  .  . 
but  my  friend  Sir  Richmond  Shakespeare,  took 
on  himself  to  start  with  seven  hundred  men, 
whose  quick  junction  with  us  we  owe  to  this  step 
of  his,  and  whose  non-arrival  might  have  exposed 
us  to  recapture.  .  .  ." 

After  a  short  account  of  their  uneventful  n[iarcfa 
came  matter  more  personal. 

"I  had  a  long  letter  from  John  the  other  day, 
and  am  greatly  afraid  he  has  suffered  his  affection 
for  me  and  his  feelings  of  family  honotir  to  carry 
him  too  far  in  publishing  the  papers  he  did.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  them,  and  I  f^  very  grateful 
for  his  conduct ;  but  I  wish  he  had  sent  them  to  my 
father,  and  that  he  had  first  asked  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  vindicate  my  fame  by  giving  early 
publicity  to  such  documents  as  might  reach  it. 
My  friends  here  say  that  John  has  not  in  any  way 
committed  himself,  and  I  am  sanguine  this  is  the 
case.  .    .  ." 

Wise  or  unwise,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  John 
Pottinger  to  see  his  imprisoned  brother  publicly 
traduced  without  taking  up  the  cudgels  on  his  behalf. 
Young,  hot-headed,  and  readier  with  his  pen  than 
Eldred,  he  had  written  to  the  Times,  as  early  as  June, 
strongly  protesting  against  unf  otmded  assertions  in  the 
Home  papers,  and  hoping,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
editor  would  help  him  to  make  known  the  rights  of 
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the  case,  lest  his  brother  be  made  a  scapegoat  for 
errors  committed  in  the  teeth  of  his  strenuous  oppo- 
sition. John's  letter  had  appeared  in  August;  and 
though  Eldred  might  shrink  fastidiously  from  any 
approach  to  public  controversy,  he  could  not  but 
appreciate  the  motive  behind  the  act. 

Thankful  to  win  dear  of  the  impedimenta  that  clogs 
a  moving  army,  he  pushed  on  from  Peshawur  with 
Airey ,  the  Lawrences,  and  others  who  were  not  chained 
by  duty  to  the  unwieldy  mass.  On  the  way  down 
he  was  met  by  news — ^not  all  unexpected — ^that 
gave  him  food  both  for  anxiety  and  thought:  news 
briefly  and  characteristically  chronicled  in  his 
journal. 

"I  received  a  letter  mentioning  that  a  Court  of 
Enquiry  is  to  be  held  on  me.  Lumley  Smith  and 
Clerk  the  members,  and  Shelton  as  principal  witness. 
My  weak  point  said  to  be  signing  the  treaty.  I 
Qommitted  a  great  fault  in  not  refusing  to  sign  it. 
My  principal  reason  was  fear  lest  such  refusal  should 
prevent  my  getting  on  with  the  military  and  being 
of  use  to  them.  I  wonder  if  Shelton  will  speak 
the  truth.  If  he  do  not,  I  think  Troup  can  give 
corroborative  evidence  to  my  objections." 

Personally  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  the  strictest 
investigation  of  his  conduct;  but  Shelton — sole  sur- 
vivor of  that  unwarlike  Council — ^was  also  the  only 
possible  source  of  complications  that  did  not  bear 
thinking  of. 

And  long  before  they  reached  their  destination  came 
news  from  the  north  that  seemed  ironically  to  empha- 
sise the  futility  alike  of  his  own  suffering  and  that  of 
the  hundreds  who  had  paid  even  heavier  toll  than  he 
in  the  past  years. 
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Native  friends  at  Kabul  wrote  that  Akbar  Khan, 
after  allowing  time  for  dissensions  to  multiply,  had 
swooped  down  on  Kabul,  carr3ring  all  before  him. 
Shahpur  had  been  expelled,  and  narrowly  escaping 
with  his  life,  had  fled  to  join  his  father's  family  in 
India.  Once  more  the  strong  Barakzai  brothers 
divided  the  land  between  them.  Nawab  Zem&n 
Khan  ruled  at  Jaldlabad;  Sultan  Jdn  at  Kandahar, 
and  Shumshudin  had  rettuned  to  his  ruined  citadel  at 
Ghazni. 

Lives,  honour,  money,  prestige,  flung  broadcast  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  had  availed — ^predsely 
nothing;  and  all  was  as  it  had  been  before  Simla 
secretaries  dreamed  of  the  Great  Game  in  Central 
Asia.  But  whatever  the  faults  and  follies  of  the 
"  high  in  place, "  it  could  at  least  be  said  of  the  armies 
tramping  wearily  back  across  the  Punjab,  with  dust  of 
its  high-roads  in  their  throats  and  in  their  eyes,  that 
they  had  done  what  they  could. 

By  the  middle  of  December  they  drew  near  at  last 
to  the  city  of  welcome.  There,  on  the  very  plain 
where  Lord  Auckland  had  proudly  marshalled  the 
Army  of  the  Indus,  gleamed  another  array  of  spotless 
tents;  there,  to  and  fro  among  them,  moved  other 
oJB5cers  and  men.  Seldom  in  any  great  historical 
drama  have  the  famous  unities  been  so  notably  pre- 
served. The  Kabul  tragedy  ended,  as  it  had  begun, 
at  Ferozepore,  amid  the  blare  of  bugles,  the  glitter  of 
uniforms,  and  the  gratulations  of  a  mixed  multitude. 
But  few,  comparatively  few  of  the  men  now  marching 
toward  the  starting-point,  were  of  those  who  had 
marched  away,  with  high  hearts  and  flying  colours, 
in  November,  1838.  A  goodly  number  of  Sale's  bri- 
gade and  of  Nott's  stout  little  force  had  been  through 
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the  whole  fiery  fximace;  and  for  them  the  thick- 
ness of  a  lifetime  seemed  packed  between  then  and 
now. 

On  the  17th  Sale's  illustrious  battalions — ^men  and 
guns,  camels  and  followers — clattered  and  rumbled 
across  the  garish  bridge  of  boats  and  passed  in  pro- 
cession under  the  triiunphal  gallows  with  shouts  of 
laughter  at  the  unsightly  thing.  But  neither  gallows 
nor  an  orgy  of  bunting  cotdd  mar  the  impressiveness  of 
those  serried  ranks  of  elephants,  gorgeously  capari- 
soned, drawn  up  in  line,  two  deep,  along  the  way  the 
troops  must  go. 

And  high  above  the  rest,  outvying  them  in  splen- 
dour, towered  the  monster  elephant  of  State,  con- 
sciously superior;  his  ears  flapping,  his  vast  back 
ablaze  with  scarlet  and  gold;  his  tmwiddy  howdah 
occupied  by  the  Governor-General  of  India,  ruler  of 
one-fifth  of  the  human  race. 

On  they  came,  those  battered  and  dwindled  batta- 
lions— ^Sappers  first,  led  by  Broadfoot,  in  poshteen  and 
forage  cap;  then  the  gaUant  13th,  that  had  served 
through  all,  their  shabby  scarlet  tunics  ominously 
stained,  their  cheeks  tanned  and  thin.  Abbott,  Back- 
house, and  Dawes,  with  their  grim  array  of  gtms; 
Monteath,  with  the  devoted  35th;  on  they  came, 
bearded  and  rough-looking  all,  their  horses  jaded, 
their  standards  torn;  nothing  bright  about  them  but 
their  swords  and  musket  locks  and  the  brand  new 
medals,  thoughtfully  forwarded  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  for  the  occasion.  No  mere  smartness  of  the 
parade-ground  about  men  who  had  been  too  persist- 
ently engaged  in  the  real  thing  to  find  time  for  par- 
ades; but  they  marched  with  the  ease  and  swing  of 
soldiers  who  for  near  two  months  had  tramped  mile 
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after  mile,  day  after  day,  all  that  stony,  dusty  distance 
from  ICabul  to  Ferozepore. 

As  Sir  Robert  Sale,  with  his  Staff,  set  foot  on  the  so3 
of  British  India,  the  guns  roared  and  roared  again. 
The  troops  cheered  themselves  hoarse.  Ladies  stand- 
ing up  in  their  carriages  waved  handkerchiefs  already 
a  little  damp.  Natives,  packed  twenty  deep  beyond 
the  pale,  yelled  in  sympathetic  excitement.  A  dozen 
bands  at  once  struck  up  "See  the  Conquering  Hero 
comes. " 

And,  regiment  after  regiment,  led  now  by  EQen- 
borough  himself,  the  conquering  heroes  came,  feeling 
a  little  shamefaced  at  their  own  exceeding  promi- 
nence, yet  withal  profoundly  moved  and  uplifted  at 
heart. 

Of  a  truth,  the  horrors  of  war  have  their  great  and 
glorious  compensations — ^for  those  who  survive. 

Only  in  that  universal  roar  of  welcome  the  elephants 
refused  to  take  part.  JNo  iron-tipped  persuasion  from 
their  mahouts  would  induce  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
either  to  salaam,  or  bend  the  knee,  or  squeal  in  chorus. 
Unmoved,  in  the  midst  of  the  clamour,  they  stood 
blinking  their  small  wicked-looking  eyes,  and  leisurely 
swaying  their  trunks,  as  if  in  mild  scorn  of  the  shabby 
procession,  rendered  shabbier  by  contrast  with  their 
own  magnificent  selves. 

And  beyond  the  elephants  came  a  lesser  avenue  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  two  and  a  half  miles  long — NicoUs' 
Army  of  Reserve.  No  mild  scorn  here,  but  hearty 
human  appreciation,  tinged  with  envy,  as  regiment 
after  regiment  presented  arms  to  the  defenders  of 
Jaldlabad. 

That  night  there  sprang  up  beside  the  acres  of 
canvas  on  the  plain  a  host  of  smaller  shabbier  tents, 
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frayed  and  weather-beaten,  pitched  in  serried  ranks, 
rope  between  rope,  "locked*  up"  like  soldiers  in  a 
column.  Within  each  shabby  tent  two  or  three  offi- 
cers were  doubled  up.  No  playing  at  soldiers  here, 
no  regulation  camp  furniture,  which  they  had  almost 
forgotten  how  to  need;  for  these  camps  of  Sale's  bri- 
gade had  been  moving  castles  in  an  enemy's  coimtry. 

Now  they  were  home  again,  something  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  none  the  worse,  without  or  within,  for  hard 
knocks,  hard  fare,  and  the  harder  realities  of  war. 
For  though  war  is  hell,  as  every  warrior  has  borne 
witness,  its  fires  are  not  purely  destructive.  Life  is 
apt  to  be  seen  in  truer  proportion  by  men  who,  for 
months,  have  looked  death  in  the  face  daily — ^not  in 
theory,  but  in  fact.  Essentials  stand  out  more 
clearly;  non-essentials  fall  away;  a  disintegrating 
process  badly  needed,  from  time  to  time,  if  men  are 
to  keep  their  feet  low,  and  their  foreheads  high. 

Though  England  had  lost  heavily  and  gained 
nothing — save  experience — by  that  <Hsastrous  war, 
there  were  English  men  who  gained  much  in  those 
four  crowded  years,  even  they  that  had  seemingly 
lost  their  all. 

On  the  19th  more  elephants,  more  guards  of  honour, 
more  cheering  and  brazen  music  for  the  General  who 
had  nipped  mutiny  in  the  bud,  forced  the  Khyber,  and 
relieved  Jal&labad;  the  General  who  brought  back 
with  him  as  "just  trophies  of  his  successful  march," 
rescued  British  prisoners,  sepoys,  and  followers,  not 
less  than  two  thousand.  Him  also,  Lord  Ellenborough 
met  at  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  and  escorted  with 
honours  to  his  camping-grotmd :  but,  for  him  and  his, 
no  presenting  of  arms,  no  roar  of  welcoming  guns. 

Beside  Sale's  modest  encampment  there  grew  up  a 
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larger  one,  hardly  less  war-worn  and  shabby.  Here, 
too,  officers  were  doubled  up  three  and  four  in  sepoys' 
tents;  and  here  were  the  Bamidn  prisoners — ^Eyres, 
Wallers,  Andersons,  Trevors — ^with  few  clothes  to 
their  backs,  little  money  in  their  pockets,  and  little 
enough  of  jubilation  in  their  hearts. 

Two  months  of  weary  marching  and  still  more 
weary  halting  had  by  no  means  dispelled  the  severe 
reaction  of  body  and  mind  that  deprived  many  of 
sleep,  and  peopled  the  women's  dreams  with  night- 
mare horrors  of  the  past.  Nor  was  there,  here,  any 
special  welcome  to  inspirit  them.  Lady  Sale  and 
Mrs.  Sturt — ^being  connected  with  the  "illustrious 
garrison" — received  their  share  of  recognition  even  to 
dining  at  his  Lordship's  table  with  Sir  Robert  and 
other  Jaldlabadis.  The  rest  had  no  place  in  the  lively 
round  of  feasting  and  dancing  and  general  glorification 
of  British  arms.  They  waited  only  till  the  inevitable 
Courts-Martial  should  honourably  acquit  their  hus- 
bands of  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

So  they: — and  on  the  23rd  came  Nott,  last  in  order 
of  arrival,  yet  unquestionably  the  finest  General  of 
the  three:  Nott,  who,  through  good  report  and  ill, 
through  mismanagement  and  rebellion,  had  held  in 
his  unyielding  grip  the  western  door  of  Afghanistan; 
Nott,  who,  in  the  teeth  of  injustice  and  neglect,  had 
never  relaxed  his  vigilance,  and  rarely  suffered  a  re- 
verse; who,  for  all  his  high-handed  methods  and 
irascible  temper,  had  upheld  in  his  person  and  his 
force  the  best  traditions  of  British  character  in  the 
East.  Lord  Ellenborough — slow  to  recognise  his 
worth — ^had  made  practical  amends  by  appointing 
him  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow — the  most 
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important  post  in  his  gift.  Now  on  the  23rd  the  two, 
who  had  become  friends  on  paper,  met  under  the 
gaudy  gallows;  and  almost  from  the  moment  of  meet- 
ing their  friendship  was  sealed. 

Thus,  though  recognition  had  tarried  long,  it  came 
at  last  to  William  Nott ;  came  in  such  generous  measure 
as  Lord  Ellenborough,  of  all  men,  best  knew  how  to 
bestow. 

The  day  after  Christmas  was  chosen  for  the  grand 
military  finale,  that  was  to  ring  down  the  curtain  upon 
the  Afghan  drama,  to  drown,  in  the  cheerftil  clamour 
of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  those  tragic  memories  which  it  were  wiser 
for  the  British  in  India  to  remember  rather  than  for- 
get. 

There,  on  the  great  plain  of  Perozepore — ^where, 
according  to  legend,  Alexander  the  Great  had  com- 
memorated the  limits  of  his  conquests — ^the  combined 
troops  of  Nott  and  Pollock  and  NicoUs  were  arrayed 
in  striking  contrast — ^forty  thousand  of  them  with  a 
hundred  gtms.  There,  for  many  hours,  they  were 
manoeuvred  and  reviewed,  cheered  and  admired  by 
such  a  vast  crowd  as  rarely  came  together  in  the  India 
of  those  days. 

Gtms  and  again  guns  and  more  guns  tore  and  clat- 
tered past  the  flagstaff;  "  Eyes  right " ;  swords  flashing 
up  to  the  salute.  After  them  thtmdered  the  cavalry 
at  full  gallop,  with  more  flashing  of  swords,  and  gay 
little  pennons  fluttering  from  lance  heads.  Followed 
infantry  at  the  double:  a  never-ending  river  of  men: 
then  the  final  words  of  command  that  swept  that 
ordered  magnificence  off  the  plain — ^battery  by 
battery,  regiment  by  regiment,  each  to  its  own 
appointed  camp. 
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Last  of  all  the  brilliant  assembly  itself  broke  up  like 
the  waters  of  the  deep : — and  so  far  as  the  Army  was 
concerned,  the  first  Afghan  War  had  come  triumph- 
antly to  an  end. 


VIII 

Socially,  the  Perozepore  Durbar  had  merely  been 
inaugurated  by  that  dazzling  display  of  imperial 
majesty  and  power;  a  display  designed  to  encourage 
wavering  Hindustanis  and  strike  awe  into  the  hostile 
heart  of  the  Sikh  R4j.  The  women,  content  to  play 
audience  so  far,  now  looked  forward  to  a  more  active 
part  in  the  programme.  Dinners,  balls,  and  race- 
meetings  flourished;  the  first  more  abundantly,  owing 
to  Lord  EUenborough's  gift  for  after-dinner  oratory. 

But  among  all  the  banquets  graced  with  silken  flags, 
with  grandiloquence  and  champagne,  were  none  that 
surpassed,  in  sheer  enjoyment  and  good  fellowship,  a 
certain  dinner  in  a  certain  unwieldy-looking  tent  that 
sprawled  across  one  end  of  Sale's  camp ;  a  dinner  given 
by  the  35th  N.L,  at  their  own  request,  to  their 
brothers  in  arms,  the  13th  Light  Infantry.  For 
nearly  four  years  they  had  served  together;  their 
devotion  had  become  a  proverb;  and  now,  before 
parting,  the  sepoys  of  the  one  regiment  begged  to 
express  their  feeling  for  the  soldiers  of  the  other  in 
true  Bdaiti^  fashion  by  a  "great  eating." 

They,  of  course,  could  not  sit  down  with  their  guests. 
But  at  least  they  could  be  present;  and  if  this  thing 
might  be,  their  cup  of  joy  would  be  full. 

It  had  been  no  easy  matter  to  arrange;  but  the  will 
that  finds  the  way  had  overridden  every  difficulty. 

>  English. 
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To  make  that  immense  dining-room,  all  the  largest 
tents  had  been  struck  and  pitched  again  in  a  mass, 
three  deep,  their  extended  tops  roughly  laced  together. 
For  tables  the  zealous  hosts  had  thrown  up  trenches, 
beaten  the  tops  hard,  and  covered  all  with  yards  of 
white  bazaar  cloth.  Three  htmdred  empty  bottles  did 
duty  for  candlesticks;  and  a  platform  of  earth  was 
raised  at  one  end  for  the  band.  Here  also  the  hosts 
could  sit  and  look  on.  Finally,  in  their  great  thought- 
fulness,  they  had  requisitioned  every  doolie  in  camp, 
to  be  manned  by  themselves,  lest  any  of  their  guests 
be  "taken  ill"  before  the  end  of  the  evening — ^polite- 
ness forbade  more  specific  explanation. 

Then,  when  preparation  was  complete,  the  senior 
Native  Officers  waited  on  Sir  Robert  Sale.  Would  he, 
of  his  kindness,  permit  all  guards,  on  this  one  night, 
to  be  taken  by  themselves,  that  none  of  their  brothers 
should  be  absent  from  the  great  feast — a,  request 
partially  granted,  to  their  immense  delight. 

On  the  night  of  nights,  that  unique  banqueting-hall, 
dose-packed  with  scarlet-coated  guests,  was  a  scene  of 
joy  unadulterated.  Each  man  found  beside  his  plate 
a  bottle  of  beer — nectar  untasted  for  years — ^and  an 
extra  allowance  of  rum.  Piles  of  oranges,  almonds, 
and  raisins,  adorned  the  table-cloth;  and  between 
almost  every  course  the  "gallant  35th"  must  be 
toasted  and  cheered  to  the  echo;  till  the  whole  camp 
was  alive  with  the  din,  and  a  magnificent  aide  from 
the  Governor-General's  camp  next  door  came  ov«:  to 
demand  "what  was  up, "  and  stayed  to  join  in  the  fun. 
It  was  a  glorious  affair;  a  fitting  finale  to  years  of 
fighting  and  hardship  endured  together;  and,  to  the 
credit  of  the  13th  be  it  said,  the  doolies  proved  a 
superfluous  attention  after  all. 
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So,  throughout  those  bustling  weeks  of  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year,  soldiers  and  officers  alike  reaped 
compensation,  after  their  kind.  But  there  were 
those  in  that  vast  camp  for  whom  compensation  was 
not;  though  they,  too,  were  officers  who  had  won 
promotion,  by  soldierly  achievements,  to  frontier 
political  service — the  most  arduous,  dangerous,  and 
responsible  that  India  could  offer. 

While  of  dinners  and  complimentary  speeches,  in 
the  Governor-General's  banqueting  tent,  there  seemed 
no  end,  certain  men  and  certain  names  were  made 
unenviably  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  soldier 
was  everywhere;  the  Political — nowhere.  Lord  El- 
lenborough  seemed  to  have  a  talent  for  such  invidious 
distinctions;  and  for  the  many  generous  spirits  in  all 
three  camps,  his  prejudiced  exdusiveness  went  far  to 
spoil  the  whole. 

Strange  that  the  man  who  worshipped  gallantry  for 
its  own  sake  should  have  been  wilfully  blind  to  the 
brilliant  exploits  of  Mackenzie;  to  the  soldierly  spirit 
and  counsel  of  Eldred  Pottinger.  Months  earlier 
George  Broadfoot  had  written  of  his  friend  Colin, 
from  Jaldlabad:  "Where  one  set  of  men  cause  the 
misfortune  and  others  diminish  its  extent  or  its  dis- 
grace by  their  courage  and  skill,  the  latter  surely 
should,  and,  I  believe,  usually  do,  receive  their  re- 
ward." There  spoke  justice;  and  if  there  were  any 
three  men  in  Ferozepore  to  whom  those  words  peculi- 
arly applied,  they  were  Pottinger,  Lawrence,  and 
Mackenzie,  the  heroes  alike  of  the  siege,  the  retreat, 
and  the  long  weary  captivity  that  followed. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  it  would  seem,  saw  this  vexed 
question  in  another  light  than  did  George  Broadfoot. 
Already  in  his  manifesto  proclaiming  the  end  of  the 
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war,  he  had  denounced  Lord  Auckland's  Afghan 
policy  root  and  branch.  No  recognition,  accord- 
ingly, for  those  connected  with  it;  only  for  those  who 
had  been  instrumental,  under  his  own  authority,  in 
redeeming  it. 

But  to  Eldred  Pottinger,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
there  came  compensation  for  Government  neglect  that 
went  more  straightly  to  his  heart  than  any  golden 
opinions  from  Supreme  Authority. 

On  the  19th  a  letter  had  been  brought  to  him 
addressed  in  Webb's  handwriting.  With  a  throb  of 
pleasure  he  had  broken  the  seal  and  read: 

"My  dear  Sir, 

"Your  exertions  at  Bamesan  for  our  release 
from  captivity  have  elicited  the  warmest  feelings 
of  gratitude  and  admiration.  The  chief  praise  is 
due  to  you  of  making  the  Hazarah  Sirdars  friendly 
towards  us,  of  binding  Saleh  Mahomed  Khan 
firmly  to  our  interests,  and  of  perfecting  the  whole 
plan  successfully.  The  cheerfulness  and  deter- 
mination with  which  you  entered  on  the  diflScult 
task  imposed  upon  you  must  be  ever  gratefully 
remembered  by  us ;  and  in  token  of  our  esteem  and 
regard,  we  beg  your  acceptance  of  a  piece  of  plate, 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted, 

"Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  future 
career, 

"We  remain, 
"Your  obliged  and  sincere  friends  .    .    .  " 

To  Webb's  signature  were  added  thirty-two  others, 
from  Lady  Macnagh ten's  downwards;  the  signature 
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of  every  prisoner  released  from  Bamifin — ^with  two 
notable  exceptions.  Neither  Shdton  nor  Palmer  joined 
in  that  tribute  of  gratitude  or  subscribed  to  the 
handsome  vase  afterwards  designed  for  Pottinger's 
acceptance. 

That  trophy  he  did  not  live  to  receive;  but  the 
impulse  of  gratitude — the  true  gift — ^was  peculiarly 
appreciated  by  one  whose  passion  for  serving  his  kind 
stood  proven  by  his  work  at  Herat. 

Profoundly  moved,  he  read  and  re-read  those  few 
lines,  sincere  in  feeling  as  they  were  simple  in  expres- 
sion :  then,  while  his  own  heart  glowed  in  response,  he 
took  up  his  pen  and  wrote: 

"  Fbkozbposb, 

"26th  Dec '42 

"My  dear  Ladibs  and  Gentlemen, 

"It  is  with  real  and  heartfelt  gratification 
that  I  acknowledge  Lieutenant  Webb's  letter  con- 
veying your  sentiments  on  my  humble  endeavours 
towards  our  release.  I  shall  always  consider 
your  unsought  testimony  to  my  exertion  in  liber- 
ating so  many  of  my  country-women  and  their 
children,  and  my  comrades,  as  the  proudest 
reward  I  could  receive.  I  therefore  beg.  you  will 
accept  my  warmest  thanks;  and  believe  me,  that 
I  should  prize  any  memorial  of  your  esteem  and 
regard  as  above  all  price.  It  would  be  imbecom- 
ing  in  me  to  undertake  the  credit  you  have,  in  so 
kind  a  manner,  borne  witness  to;  but  permit  me 
to  say  I  also  am  under  deep  obligation  to  you 
all  for  the  courage  displayed  by  you  and  the 
trust  you  placed  in  me,  which,  joined  with  the 
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cordial  co-operation  of  my  coadjutors  (Captain 
G.  St.  P.  Lawrence,  nth  Light  Cavaby,  and 
Johnson,  26th  Native  Infantry),  gave  me  the 
confidence  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favourable  opening,  which  a  merciful  Providence 
had  vouchsafed  to  us,  when  it  was  apparent  to  all 
that  himian  aid  was  nearly  hopeless.  Trusting 
that  the  same  Providence  may  prolong  your  lives 
in  happiness,  and  shield  you  from  a  recurrence  of 
the  sad  scenes  we  have  lately  undergone, 
**I  remain, 
"Your  obliged  and  faithful  friend, 

' '  Eldred  Pottingbr.  •• 

That  done,  he  returned  to  writing  far  less  congenial. 
It  concerned  yet  another  inquiry  likely  to  bring  him 
and  George  Lawrence  into  unpleasant  collision  with 
Shdton,  their  unfailing  antagonist  from  Kabul  days 
even  to  Bamidn. 

By  this  time  Pottinger's  private  and  public  state- 
ments regarding  his  conduct  at  Kabul  had  come  to 
Shelton's  knowledge;  also  a  private  letter  written  by 
Lawrence  had  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail; 
a  letter  no  less  damning  than  Pottinger's  to  Mac- 
gregor  in  January.  The  fact  that  both  men  had 
written  the  truth  did  not  alleviate  matters:  rather 
the  reverse.  Infuriated  by  what  he  denounced  as  a 
malicious  attack  on  his  character,  the  late  Brigadier, 
now  Major  General,  had  straightway  reported  them 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  requesting  that  they  be 
called  upon  to  justify  their  statements  or  be  tried  by 
Court-Martial. 

They  were  so  called  upon:  and  for  answer — strong 
in  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  their  own  integrity— 
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both  declared  themselves  willing  to  give  any  ex- 
planation demanded  by  the  private  Cotirt  of  En- 
quiry that  would  be  convened  on  the  8th  of  January, 
when  the  more  important  trials  would  be  over. 

Till  then  Pottinger,  however  anxious,  must  possess 
•himself  in  patience.  But  he  wrote  no  Home  letter  to 
his  mother  that  month,  preferring  to  keep  silence  till 
he  could  announce  the  verdict  passed  on  his  conduct 
during  that  most  unhappy  and  most  critical  fortnight 
of  his  life  between  Macnaghten's  murder  and  Elphin- 
stone's  fatal  retreat. 


IX 


On  New  Year's  Day,  1842,  Eldred  Pottinger  had 
arisen  and  gone  about  his  business  in  the  tragic 
certainty  that  neither  word  nor  act  of  his  could  avert 
the  final  catastrophe.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1843, 
he  stood  up  before  a  court  of  soldiers,  with  George 
Clerk  as  President,  to  answer  for  that  one  serious 
failure  of  his  Ufe;  a  failure  for  which  Shelton's  ob- 
stinacy was  mainly  responsible,  first  and  last. 

The  Court  had  assembled  by  order,  in  General 
Liunley's  large  well-furnished  tent: — six  of  them, 
Pottinger  included.  With  Clerk  sat  Lumley  himself; 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Queen's 
Army;  Colonel  Wymer;  and  Colonel  Monteath.  To 
these  four  Clerk  had  read  extracts  from  the  Budiabad 
reports  and  other  letters,  but  no  oral  evidence  was  to 
be  called  for  except  from  Pottinger  himself. 

Said  Clerk  when  the  reading  was  over:  "Why  did 
you  asstune  authority  at  Kabtd  on  the  death  of  the 
Envoy?" 

"I  was  the  senior  officer  of  the  Mission  .  .  .  and  I 
was,  besides,  requested  by  General  Elphinstone  to 
take  charge." 

"What  was  the  nature  of  the  previous  intercourse 
between  yourself  and  the  Envoy?" 

"I  had  occasional  conversations  with  Sir  William 
on  the  state  of  affairs;  but  our  intercourse  was  not 
constant,  nor,  I  may  say,  confidential;  for  our  opinions 
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frequently  differed,  and  I  was  never  in  full  possession 
of  his  real  sentiments  and  intentions." 

"Did  you  know  of  the  existence  of  any  treaty?" 

"I,  of  course,  heard  the  common  rumours  of  the 
camp,  but  I  had  no  other  information  on  the  subject. " 

' '  When  you  became  aware  of  existing  circumstances, 
what  course  did  you  pursue?" 

A  large  query  this,  involving  a  candid  account  of 
Elphinstone's  Council  of  War  and  its  most  unsoldierly 
decision,  of  his  own  vain  remonstrance  against  any  but 
a  fighting  move. 

And  thereupon  came  the  question  of  questions: 
**  Having  differed  with  the  Council  of  War,  did  you 
afterwards  yield  to  their  opinion?" 

"Under  the  circumstances,"  Pottinger  replied, 
with  quiet  emphasis,  "  I  conceived  that  my  opposition 
would  do  harm  rather  than  good.  The  Afghans  would 
have  suspected  us  of  dissimtdation  if  I  had  with- 
drawn. Besides,  there  was  scarcely  any  other  oflScer 
acquainted  with  the  character  or  language  of  the 
people.  Having  thus  consented  I  continued  to  act, 
but  I  considered — on  their  responsibility,  as  they  had 
determined  to  take  a  line  in  opposition  to  my  advice. 
...  In  the  state  of  affairs,  at  that  time,  an  open 
breach  between  the  British  authorities  would  have 
been  most  dangerous.  .  .  .  Having  been  overruled 
in  a  Council  of  War,  I  considered  myself,  thence- 
forward, a  mere  Agent  of  the  Military  Authorities, 
consenting  to  act  for  them  with  a  view  to  prevent- 
ing further  embarrassment." 

That  straightforward  answer  plainly  impressed  his 
listeners;  and  Clerk,  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  passed 
on  to  the  consideration  of  those  unauthorised  and  re- 
pudiated bills.  Again,  simply  and  straightly,  Pottinger 
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recounted  the  facts,  with  a  word  for  John  Conolly, 
who  had  expressly  warned  the  Hindus,  after  the 
massacre,  that  payment  would  be  refused. 

''And  are  you  of  opinion,"  asked  Clerk,  "that  the 
bills  ought  now  to  be  paid?" 

A  plain  "No"  seemed  the  obvious  answer;  but 
Pottinger  had  thought  the  matter  out  in  all  its  bearings. 

"Speaking  as  a  private  individual,"  said  he,  "on 
the  broad  principle  of  right  and  wrong,  I  should  say 
that  the  bills  are  wholly  invalidated  by  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions.  But,  speaking  as  an 
officer  of  Government,  I  must  modify  this  opinion. 
If  we  reject  the  bills  in  toto  our  public  credit — one  of 
the  mainsprings  of  our  power  in  the  East — ^wotdd 
suffer;  and  the  most  dangerous  consequences  might 
ensue  from  a  refusal  to  honour  our  bills  when  drawn 
in  circtmistances  of  a  suspicious  character.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  pay  the  whole  sum,  we  incur  serious 
loss  and  establish  a  most  dangerous  precedent.  It 
might  prompt  the  Afghans,  or  others,  to  extort  by 
violence  bills  from  any  officer  who  may  fall  into  their 
hands.  I  would  recommend  some  compensation  to 
those  from  whom  money  was  forcibly  extracted  or  who 
were  deceived  into  paying  the  bills;  but  to  those  who 
well  knew  all  the  conditions,  or  were  in  collusion  with 
the  chiefs,  I  wotdd  refuse  payment.  From  what  I 
know  of  payments  made  at  Kabtd,  I  think  two  lakhs 
will  liberally  cover  all  loss. " 

No  fairer  statement  could  have  been  made;  and  the 
five  officers,  deputed  to  hear  and  consider  all,  left 
that  tent  with  but  one  opinion  as  to  their  own  in- 
creased admiration  for  the  grave,  straight-spoken 
soldier-political  whom  Lord  EUenborough  did  not 
delight  to  honour. 
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Shelton  and  Lawrence,  questioned  next  day,  threw 
little  fresh  light  on  things.  Lawrence  could  only 
speak  of  the  bills;  and  Shelton  bore  grudging  witness 
in  Pottinger's  favour.  Pressed  by  Clerk,  he  admitted 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  "that  the  Army  should 
retire  on  Jaldlabad." 

Then  said  Clerk:  "State  whether  Major  Pottinger 
coincided  in  that  opinion?" 

"To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  did  not  coin- 
cide." 

"Then  what  course  did  Major  Pottinger  propose?" 

Shelton  appeared  to  consider  the  matter.  "The 
impression  on  my  nund,"  said  he,  "is  that  Major 
Pottinger  proposed  that  they  should  make  the  attempt 
to  go  from  cantonments  to  the  Bala-Hissar. " 

"Was  that  the  only  alternative?" 

But  Shelton  had  had  enough  of  the  subject.  "  I  do 
not  remember  any  other,"  he  answered  gruffly — and 
was  plagued  no  further. 

The  Court  was  satisfied;  more  than  satisfied,  as.the 
verdict  gave  proof. 

Lumley  alone  qualified  exoneration  with  criticism. 
He  disapproved  the  drawing  of  those  extortionate 
bills  as  an  unauthorised  indiscretion;  though  what  he 
himself  would  have  done  in  such  a  crisis  be  might  have 
found  it  difiicult  to  say.  He  heartily  approved  Pot- 
tinger's advice  to  the  Council;  but  condemned  as  an 
error  the  signing  of  a  treaty  "contrary  to  his  own 
persuasion  of  what  was  right. " 

Not  so  Sir  Harry  Smith,  who  conceived  that  Major 
Pottinger — placed  as  he  was  in  "  a  position  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  hazard" — ^had  yielded  his  own  strong 
opinion  on  grounds  quite  satisfactory  and,  "in  all  the 
perilous  circumstances,  justifiablev" 
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To  these  opinions  George  Clerk  added  his  own, 
that  was  of  greater  value  by  reason  of  his  fujler 
knowledge. 

"I  consider,"  he  said,  "that  Major  Pottinger 
omitted  nothings  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  main- 
tain the  honour  of  British  arms  and  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  Army;  and  that  he  tdtimately  signed  the 
treaty,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  through  finding 
himself,  in  his  peculiar  official  position,  under  the 
unavoidable  necessity  of  acting  as  Agent  for  the 
Council  of  War." 

Then,  speaking  for  all  present,  he  wound  up  with  a 
tribute  that  went  far  to  atone  for  minor  disappoint- 
ments: "The  Court  cannot  conclude  its  proceedings 
without  expressing  a  strong  conviction  that,  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  the  painful  position  in  w]>ich 
Major  Pottinger  was  tmexpectedly  placed,  His  cgf  ^'act 
was  marked  by  a  degree  of  energy  and  manly  firmness 
that  stamps  his  character  as  one  worthy  of  high 
admiration." 

And  so  an  end — the  best  he  could  have  hop^ — ^to 
doubts  and  anxieties  that  had  plagued  him  pertina- 
ciously for  the  space  of  a  year.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Government  he  served,  Pottinger's  character  was 
cleared;  his  reputation  enhanced  rather  than  damaged 
by  things  done  and  suflEered  in  his  own  despite.  A 
biu-den,  long  and  stoically  carried,  was  lifted  from  his 
heart.  Remained  only,  to  complete  his  satisfaction, 
the  full  publication  of  those  proceedings  that  alone 
could  re-establish  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  he  cotdd  count  upon  before 
the  end  of  the  month;  and  upheld  by  that  expectation, 
he  awaited  with  equanimity  the  minor  affair  of  justi- 
fying his  private  letter  to  Macgregor. 
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During  that  first  week  of  January,  while  the  privi- 
le'jed  and  the  free  were  disporting  themselves  after 
their  kind,  Court-Martial  followed  Court-Martial  with 
clockwork  similarity  of  proceeding  and  result.  That 
honour  might  be  satisfied  the  whole  tale  of  Akbar's 
prisoners — ^hostages  excepted — must  be  tried  on  the 
formal  charge  of  "abandoning  the  force  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy,  and  seeking  personal  protection  in  the 
camp  of  Akbar  Khan."  Of  that  charge  every  man 
among  them  was  fully  and  honourably  acquitted:  and 
these  formal  trials  over,  there  followed  the  more  seri- 
ous business  of  inquiry  into  statements  made  by 
two  men  of  unquestioned  veracity  against  Major 
General  Shelton — ^no  mild  antagonist  to  confront  in 
such 'a  case. 

Pdttinger,  as  chief  spokesman  on  the  first  day,  made 
ou.  '  strong  and  valid  statement,  backed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  several  officers  and  the  dead  General's  Memo» 
wherein  Shelton  stood  arraigned  for  conttmiacy,  neg- 
lect of  orders,  and  dilatoriness  that  was  the  direct 
cause  of  more  than  one  failure  in  the  field. 

Lawrence,  speaking  on  the  second  day,  was  not  far 
beh&d  his  friend ;  but  it  was  already  clear  to  both  that 
no  strict  inquiry  was  intended.  The  Court  found 
nothing  that  called  for  a  Court-Martial.  It  advised 
Shelton  to  leave  well  alone  and  make  no  defence. 

But  that  was  not  John  Shelton's  way.  Infuriated 
by  the  double  arraignment — still  more  so,  no  doubt,  by 
the  unpalatable  truths  brought  home  to  him — ^he 
denounced  Pottinger's  attack  as  excessively  malicious, 
and  insisted  on  time  to  make  a  reply. 

It  was  given  him — to  his  own  undoing.  Fresh 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  revealed  an  array  of 
facts   so   awkward   that  Pottinger   and   Lawrence, 
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being  quite  devoid  of  malice,  refused  to  ask  another 
question,  provided  the  Court  found  their  conduct 
justifiable. 

The  Court  could  do  no  less.  Moreover,  it  found 
General  Shdton's  conduct  so  questionable  that  he  was 
placed  under  arrest.  The  trial  he  had  practically 
brought  upon  his  own  head  would  be  held  on  the  20tht 
at  Ludhiana;  all  officers  present  to  attend. 

An  unpleasant  affair,  honestly  regretted  by  Pot- 
tinger  and  Lawrence,  in  spite  of  Shdton's  violent 
language  towards  themselves. 

By  this  time  January  was  ten  days  old.  Courts 
were  surfeited  with  sitting,  soldiers  surfeited  with 
reviews,  bands,  and  bunting,  with  the  lust  of  the  eye 
and  the  pride  of  life.  Ever  since  the  4th,  camps  far 
flung  over  the  plain  had  been  vanishing  one  after  one — 
swiftly,  orderly,  as  camps  vanish  in  the  East.  Streets 
of  tents  were  transformed  into  strings  of  camels,  that 
sauntered  casually,  dustily  down  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road,  in  the  wake  of  tramping  men.  Some  of  these 
had  gone  north-westward  to  Sindh,  where  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  coercing  reluctant  Amirs;  some  back  to 
their  own  cantonments;  some  toward  Delhi  and  Agra, 
where  lesser  festivities  were  pending.  And  every  day 
individual  parties  had  slipped  away,  by  palanquin, 
by  hoTse-ddkf  or  by  river,  from  that  vast  demonstra- 
tion on  the  plain. 

Nott,  still  shaken  with  illness,  had  gone  long  since 
to  "embrace  his  children"  and  begin  political  life  at 
the  Court  of  Lucknow.  Pollock,  less  favoured,  was  on 
his  way  to  take  over  command  of  the  Dinapore  divi« 
sion.  Most  of  the  ex-prisoners  were  thankfully  look* 
ing  forward  to  long  leave  "at  Home";  Madcenzie* 
dreaming  of  Hden  Douglas,  whom  he  had  surdy  won 
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the  right  to  daim  at  last;  all  of  them  dreammg  of 
summer  in  England;  of  roses  and  cropped  lawns  and 
chtirch  bells  and  the  ordered  peace  of  a  world  where 
tents  and  camels  and  the  dust  of  India  were  not. 

Partings  everywhere;  partings  between  regiments 
that  had  fought  and  endured  together  for  years; 
between  men  who  for  months  had  slept  three  in  a  hill 
tent.  Gone  were  the  victorious  armies  of  Nott  and 
Pollock;  and  of  the  "illustrious  garrison'*  there 
remained  only  a  detachment  privileged  to  escort  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  Delhi.  With  him  as  aide-de-camp 
went  Broadfoot,  now  Major  Broadfoot,  C.B.,  Com- 
missioner, in  prospect,  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces 
on  the  Burmese  coast. 

And  they,  being  gone,  the  Ferozepore  Durbar  was 
no  more;  neither  was  the  Afghan  War. 

For  four  years  blood  and  money  had  been  poured  out 
like  water,  honour  sacrificed,  and  British  rule  in  India 
endangered  as  never  yet — ^to  what  end?  Nominally 
to  check  Russo-Persian  aggression,  by  establishing 
British  influence  in  Central  Asia,  and  to  set  up  a 
"lasting  barrier  against  encroachment"  by  exchang- 
ing a  hostile  power  for  a  friendly  one  in  Afghanistan. 

Actually,  the  Afghan  volcano  left  Russia  unper- 
turbed; while  it  gave  her,  free  of  cost,  a  valuable  ob- 
ject-lesson on  the  joint  evils  of  a  too-forward  policy 
and  of  war  carried  on  without  a  base.  England,  in 
striking  at  her  rival,  had  used  the  wrong  weapon,  and 
had  succeeded  only  in  harming  herself.  The  '' lasting 
barrier"  had  been  swept  away  by  the  Afghans  them- 
selves; and  there,  where  friendly  feeling  was  the  su- 
preme need,  every  town  and  village  had  been  left 
bristling  with  enemies.  There,  where  the  British 
name  had  been  held  in  highest  honour,  it  now  spelled 
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injustice,  hatred,  and  revenge.  Prom  Kandahar  to 
Kabul,  from  Kabul  to  Peshawur,  blackened  and  ruined 
forts  served  rather  to  keep  hatred  alive  than  to  assert 
supremacy  in  arms.  In  the  eyes  of  Afghanistan  and  of 
India,  the  prestige  of  that  supremacy  had  been  fatally 
lost.  Neither  the  victories  of  Nott  and  Pollock,  nor 
the  stout  defence  of  Jaldlabad  could  annul  the  achieve- 
ment of  Akbar  Khan — ^the  destruction  and  plunder  of 
an  army  of  soldiers  hitherto  believed  invincible. 

And  to  the  bitter  memories  of  the  past  few  years 
Lord  EUenborough  had  nearly  added  another.  With 
the  return  of  the  troops  all  Afghan  prisoners  had  been 
proclaimed  free  men;  a  proclamation  disfigured  by 
the  decree  that  the  Amir  and  his  sons  should  present 
themselves  to  his  Lordship  at  the  great  Durbar. 
Happily  there  arose  a  poptilar  outcry  against  such 
gratuitous  humiliation  of  a  much-wronged  man: 
"and  the  decree  issued  in  thoughtlessness  was  revoked 
in  good  feeling.*'  DOst  Mahomed,  marching  north 
from  Ludhiana,  called  privately  on  the  Governor- 
General,  marching  southward  to  Delhi;  and  thus  the 
formalities  were  satisfied  without  insult  heaped  on 
injury. 

At  parting,  the  Amir  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
English  in  India,  and  his  answer  implied  a  reproach 
as  just  as  it  was  free  from  rancour. 

'*  I  have  been  struck, "  said  he  ''with  the  magnitude 
of  your  power  and  your  resources;  with  your  ships, 
your  arsenals,  and  your  armies.  But  I  cannot  xmder- 
stand  why  the  rulers  of  so  great  an  Empire  should  have 
gone  across  the  Indus  to  deprive  me  of  my  poor  and 
barren  coimtry. " 

Through  the  many  months  of  his  detention,  the  same 
absence  of  rancour  had  prevailed.    But  when,  in  due 
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time,  his  eyes  beheld  the  blackened  face  of  his  poor 
and  barren  country,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
hatred  did,  for  a  time,  flare  up  and  prevail;  that  he 
sided  even  with  his  old  enemies  the  Sikhs  when  they 
crossed  the  Sutlej  \n  a  vain  attempt  to  check  the 
advancing  tide  of  British  power. 

Not  until  ten  years  after — when  the  memory  of 
humiliation  had  faded  and  the  integrity  of  his  country 
was  at  stake — did  he  achieve  at  last  the  friendly 
alliance  that  he  wotild  fain  have  contracted  in  1837. 
And  later  still,  when  the  Great  Revolt  set  all  India 
ablaze,  few  were  more  staunch  than  DOst  Mahomed 
to  the  nation  that  had  so  unjustly  and  cavalierly 
thrust  him  from  his  throne. 

But  these  things  were  still  hid  in  the  womb  of  the 
future;  and  in  January,  1843,  Lord  Ellenborough  pro- 
gressed, with  all  due  magnificence,  to  Agra  by  way 
of  Delhi — the  Sacred  Gates  lumbering  in  his  train. 
Zealously,  impressively,  the  voices  of  guns  and  drums, 
the  voice  of  the  Governor-General,  and  the  mightier 
voice  of  the  Press  had  proclaimed  British  disaster 
vindicated,  tarnished  honour  regilt.  Yet  always  be- 
neath the  gaudy  trappings  of  victory  there  lurked 
the  still  small  reminder  that  regilding,  however  com- 
plete, could  not  unmake  history  or  change  the  hearts 
of  men;  the  still  small  fear  that  those  who  had  best 
forget  would  remember,  and  those  who  had  best 
remember  would — too  soon — ^forget  the  awful  price 
paid  in  blood  and  money  and  prestige  for  the  initial 
injustice  of  the  first  Afghan  War. 


"Camp: 

"  One  ntarch  from  Lydhiana. 
"15th  January,  1845. 

"My  dear  Mother, 

I  am  afraid  you  will  have  f dt  vexed  at  my  not 
writing;  but  the  reason  will,  I  trust,  ensure  your 
pardon.  My  conduct,  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  was  ordered  to  be 
inquired  into;  and  an  explanation  of  a  private 
letter  concerning  Major-General  Shelton  was  re- 
quired also.  Of  course  I  felt  anxious,  and  I  did 
not  wish  you  to  suffer  likewise.  My  time  also 
was  fully  employed  in  arranging  for  these  en- 
quiries. At  last  both  are  ended,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  creditably  for  me.  You  will  see, 
by  the  papers,  the  orders  regarding  the  Political 
Inquiry;  and  the  facts  that  were  elicited  by  it 
will  also,  I  believe,  be  published. " 

That  mother,  reading  her  mail  letter  months  after- 
wards, must  have  smiled  in  her  heart — ^not  without  a 
glow  of  pride — ^to  see  how  little  Eldred,  the  man,  was 
changed  in  essence  from  Eldred,  the  strong  chivalrous 
boy,  who,  near  or  far,  had  given  her  a  son's  devotion, 
and  received  in  return  the  fulness  of  a  mother's  love. 
And  to  the  glow  of  pride  must  have  been  added  a  throb 
of  glad  anticipation  as  she  read  on: 
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**  Directly  Shdton's  Court-Martial  may  be  over, 
I  shall  proceed  to  join  the  Governor-General  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  some  pecuniary  matters. 
I  will  then  come  Home  as  fast  as  I  possibly  can, 
for  which  purpose  I  have  got  a  medic^  certificate. 
The  future  must  take  care  of  itself.  My  present 
ideas  are  too  confused  to  write  upon;  but  I  trust 
to  get  home  by  summer.  .    .    . '' 

Blessed  words — ^blessed  prospect;  no  less  for  the 
mother  than  the  son.  But  those  pecuniary  matters 
proved  more  complicated,  more  distracting  than  he 
reckoned  for;  and  the  hope  of  getting  Home  by  sum- 
mer seemed  to  retreat  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  as  the 
spring  wore  on. 

The  money  question  concerned  arrears  of  pay  and 
allowances  due  to  the  "honoured  guests"  of  Akbar 
Kahn;  no  small  consideration  for  men  who  had  been 
nine  months  without  either,  and  had  reached  Peroze- 
pore  in  a  state  of  destitution,  not  to  be  relieved 
without  much  expenditure  of  red  tape  and  much 
consulting  of  ancient  oracles  as  to  the  rights  of  those 
in  so  tmf  ortunate  a  case.  The  oracle — it  would  seem 
— ^had  decreed  in  1810  that,  as  prisoners  of  war,  offi- 
cers could  draw  full  pay  and  only  half  the  allowances 
of  their  rank. 

But  not  all  had  been  prisoners  of  war.  Nine  there 
were  that  had  been  hostages,  ordered  over  on  duty; 
a  duty  so  distasteful,  so  dangerous,  that  increased 
allowances  had  been  promised  by  Macnaghten  and 
Elphinstone  to  all  who  would  go.  These  also  applied 
for  money  due  to  them,  and  learned  that  on  the  subject 
of  hostages  the  oracle  was  silent.  The  matter  should 
b§  referred  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  in  the  mean- 
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time  the  Governor-General  gradoxisly  extended  to 
the  hostages  the  provision  decreed  for  prisoners  of 
war.  They  were  not  qtiite  so  grateful  as  they  should 
have  been,  and  it  was  on  this  matter  that  Pottinger 
meditated  remonstrance. 

Meantime,  on  the  appearance  of  EUenborough's 
General  Order — quoting  the  oracle  of  1810 — ^the  whole 
subject  was  hotly  taken  up  by  the  Press. 

The  Agra  Akbar  was  "quite  sure  it  must  have  been 
painftil  to  his  Lordship  to  have  found  such  a  prece- 
dent existing  .  .  .  and  that  all  would  be  glad  to  hear 
reasons  for  its  non-enforcement  in  this  case.  .  .  .*' 
The  Editor  made  bold  to  point  out  that  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  old  order,  as  binding  in  all  cases,  '*  was 
never  intended,  nor  has  it  been  practised,  nor  should  it 
be  now,  when  its  enforcement  must  involve  such  cruel 
consequences  to  those  who  deserve  far  other  things 
from  Government." 

The  case  of  the  hostages  moved  that  righteously 
indignant  Editor  to  expression  stronger  still.  "We 
were  astonished  with  a  great  astonishment,"  wrote 
he,  in  a  second  leader  following  dose  upon  the  first, 
"to  percdve  that  officers  who  had  been  hostages  were 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  deprivation  as  those  who 
were  prisoners  of  war.  The  cases  are  so  very  different 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  briefly,  but  strongly, 
remonstrating  against  such  unworthy  treatment.  .  .  . 
Whether  the  duty  in  question  was  undertaken  in  self- 
devotion  or  imder  express  orders,  matters  nothing;  it 
was  equally  a  duty  to  thdr  coimtry  ...  a  duty  al- 
together outside  the  ordinary  routine.  .  .  .  Indeed, 
by  the  Army  generally,  as  well  as  by  themselves, 
their  post  was  esteemed  that  of  the  chief  est  danger  and 
honour.    To  treat  such — ^in  the  matter  of  their  claims 
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on  the  State — as  prisoners  of  war  is  as  absurd  as  it  is 
unjust.  On  the  showing  of  the  Governor-General 
himself,  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  cases.  .  .  . 
Precedent  is  the  ground  of  penalty  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  want  of  precedent  in  the  other.  .  .  .  This  is 
very  comical  logic  and  questionable  law.  More  than 
this — it  is  positively  against  recorded  orders. " 

Yet  logic  or  no,  justice  or  no,  the  General  Order 
issued  from  Camp  Puttehpore  seemed  likely  to  stand 
unless  the  Court  of  Directors  chose  to  intervene. 
Pottinger,  as  senior  hostage,  fully  intended  to  fight  the 
thing  out  for  himself  and  his  fellows,  together  with  the 
trifling  detail  of  compensation  for  loss  and  of  political 
pay  due  to  himself,  Lawrence,  and  Mackenzie,  up  to 
the  date  when  all  such  posts  were  abolished  by  EUen- 
borough. 

Was  ever  a  more  complete  anti-dintiax  to  a  great 
tragedy  than  this  cheese-paring  of  pa3mients,  justly 
due  to  men  who  deserved  rather  a  point  to  be  stretched 
in  their  favour  than  the  indignity  of  fighting  for  their 
mere  rights. 

Even  among  the  favoured  garrison  of  JaUUabad 
there  were  few  who  had  served  their  country  more 
nobly,  more  gallantly,  and  more  zealously  than 
Eldred  Pottinger,  Colin  Mackenzie,  and  George  Law- 
rence— yet  behold  their  reward !  Lord  Ellenborough's 
tadt  ignoring  of  themselves  and  their  services  they^had 
accepted  without  rancour,  though  not  without  very 
human  disappointment.  But  this  lesser  matter  of 
pay  and  allowances  affected  others  besides  themsdves. 
George  Lawrence  had  a  wife  and  four  children  in 
England.  Mackenzie  was  going  home  to  marry. 
Pottinger  made  liberal  allowances  to  his  mother.  His 
loss  had  been  hers,  and  he  naturally  hoped  to  make 
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it  good.  But  for  the  moment  other  matters  claimed 
his  attention;  and  his  jotimal — ^fitfully  kept  again 
since  his  release — ^was  no  vehicle  for  outpourings  of 
the  vexation  and  terrible  depression  that  shadowed 
those  first  few  months  of  liberty  regained. 

One  solitary  sentence  written  on  the  same  day  as  the 
letter  to  his  mother  suggests  rather  than  reveals  per- 
turbation within:  "Malcolm  returns  by  the  steamer, 
when  my  Uncle's  destination  will  be  known.    If  I 

possibly  can,  I  will  change  my  service courage^ 

man  ami !" 

Of  these,  the  last  nine  months  of  Eldred  Pottinger*s 
adventurous  life,  there  remains  no  record  save  that 
fitful  journal,  two  short  letters  to  his  mother  and  John, 
and  one  to  Login  from  that  Vans  Agnew,  whose 
murder  marked  the  opening  of  the  second  Sikh 
War. 

What  he  thought,  what  he  hoped  and  felt,  can  be 
gleaned  only  from  a  chance  phrase  here  and  there. 
The  very  fitf ulness  with  which  that  journal  was  kept — 
in  spite  of  repeated  resolves,  in  spite  of  the  sorrowful 
fact  that  he  had  "nothing  now  to  do  but  observe 
others" — implies  a  mind  unsettled,  ill  at  ease.  As 
for  the  matter, — it  was  always  the  face  of  the  country 
that  he  observed  rather  than  the  faces  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Neither  fighting,  philanthropic  zeal,  nor  the 
absorbing  work  of  a  frontier  Political  had  dimmed  the 
inherent  impulse  of  his  heart —  "for  to  admire  and  for 
to  see,  for  to  behold  this  world  so  wide.*'  That 
abiding  interest  in  the  earth  and  her  peoples,  which 
made  him  a  bom  explorer,  is  revealed  in  every  line  of 
his  journal.  Only  a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  the 
soul's  deeper  thoughts,  only  a  very  occasional  gleam  of 
his  dry  humour; — ^as  on  the  day  after  he  reached 
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Ludhiana  and  visited  the  camp  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief- 

"Called  on  the  ladies  at  his  Excellency's  camp,  and 
was  asked  to  stay  for  tiffin.  I  wished  myself  away, 
and  no  doubt  they  wished  me  at  the  devil.  Returning, 
walked  through  a  native's  cooking-place,  which  was 
on  the  road.  Dr.  Darby»  who  was  with  me,  ex- 
plained to  me  that  I  had  defiled  the  fellow's  dinner 
and  recommended  me  to  give  him  two  annas.  I 
received  the  information  as  if  I  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  in  my  life;  and  got  two  long  explanatory 
lectures  on  the  subject!" 

Picture  the  good  doctor— probably  new  to  the 
country — airing  his  local  knowledge  for  the  benefit 
of  one  who  had  lived  among  natives — as  a  native — ^f or 
years;  one  who  listened  with  imperturbable  gravity, 
quietly  enjoying  the  joke  in  his  heart. 

With  him  at  Ludhiana  were  Lawrence,  Troup, 
Mackenzie,  Anderson,  and  Airey,  as  principal  wit- 
nesses against  Shelton  on  the  20th;  an  unpleasant 
duty,  much  as  they  disliked  the  man.  In  their  opinion 
the  charges  were  grave  enough,  the  evidence  sufficient 
to  make  the  chance  of  acquittal  slender  indeed. 
Those  premature  tmauthorised  orders  to  prepare  for 
retreat:  the  disrespectful  language  and  open  contempt 
of  his  Chief,  his  final  obstinacy  and  the  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Akbar  on  account  of  forage,  went  to 
inake  up  no  very  creditable  tale  of  his  conduct  as 
second-in-command. 

But  Shelton,  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  was  not 
the  man  to  stick  at  trifling  inaccuracies.  He  denied 
that  the  said  orders  were  either  premature  or  un- 
authorised; denied  the  use  of  unbecoming  language, 
and  roundly  abused  the  men  who  bore  witness  against 
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him.  There  remained  the  trifling  discrepancies  that 
no  written  orders  for  retreat  had  been  seen  by  anyone; 
that  Shelton  himself  cotdd  neither  remember  their 
substance  nor  name  the  officer  who  brought  them. 
For  all  that,  he  still  asserted  their  eidstence;  and  the 
Court — in  a  fit  of  generosity — gave  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

In  fine,  by  some  mysterious  privilege  of  rank,  some 
miracle  of  leniency  or  loyal  reticence  of  his  juniors, 
John  Shelton  was  acquitted  of  all  except  the  corre- 
spondence with  Akbar,  a  matter  that  could  be  dis- 
missed with  a  reprimand.  His  fatal  opposition  to  the 
Bala-Hissar  move  and  his  obstinate  insistence  on 
retreat  appeared  to  count  for  nothing.  The  Court 
greatly  regretted  the  terms  he  had  used  in  alluding 
to  those  who  bore  witness  against  him;  and  finally 
expressed  their  opinion  that,  in  circumstances  of  an 
unusual,  difficult  and  distressing  nature,  Major 
General  Shelton  had  shown  "considerable  exertion,*' 
personal  gallantry  "of  the  highest  land,"  and  "noble 
devotion  as  a  soldier." 

Remained  only  the  anomaly  that  while  Pottinger 
and  Lawrence  were  privately  justified  of  their  letters, 
the  man  they  arraigned  was  publicly  exonerated  of 
blame. 

And  so  an  end  of  Courts-Martial,  whereof  their  souls 
must  have  been  weary.  The  Ludhiana  camp  broke 
up.  Its  units  went  their  several  ways.  Shelton's 
took  him  to  England,  where  he  again  commanded 
the  44th  for  the  two  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Law- 
rence and  Mackenzie  went  on  to  Agra  to  fight  out 
the  vexed  question  of  compensation  and  allowances. 
But  Eldred  Pottinger  did  not  choose  to  thrust  himself 
and  his  aflfairs  on  a  prejudiced  Governor-General  until 
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the  proceedings  of  the  Political  Inquiry  had  been 
published,  and  his  character  cleared  in  the  eyes  of  all. 

His  restless  spirit  and  love  of  the  mountains  drew 
him  to  Simla,  one  of  the  few  hill  stations  then  existing; 
Simla,  the  far-famed  and  as  yet  unseen.  After  the 
dust  and  turmoil  of  crowded  camps;  after  the  worry 
and  friction  and  disappointment  that  had  marred  his 
return  to  India,  the  Road  drew  him  like  a  magnet; 
spoke  to  his  sore  heart  with  the  voice  of  an  old  and 
intimate  friend.  He  journeyed  alone;  sleeping  now 
at  a  ddk  bimgalow,  now  at  a  kotwali;  now  coming  up 
with  a  moving  regiment,  or  another  lonely  traveller; 
accepting  their  hospitality,  and  next  day  passing  on, 
always  on,  till  the  first  low  crumplings  of  the  hills 
showed  blue  through  the  dusty  haze,  and  his  heart 
went  out  to  them  in  wordless  greeting. 

Here,  among  the  foot-hills,  he  fell  in  with  a  Captain 
Johnston — ^not  him  of  the  Commissariat — and  the 
two  dunbed  up  to  "look  at  the  new  station  of  Kes- 
owly"  before  passing  on  to  the  greater  heights. 
Pottinger's  spirits  rose  with  the  rising  pathway. 
Here  was  the  grandeur  without  the  savagery  of  Afghan 
mountain  scenery. 

"The  great  forest  of  Scotch  firs,"  he  wrote,  "was 
the  pleasantest  sight  I  have  seen  for  many  a  year. 
The  view  from  the  sununit  is  beautiful ;  the  unbounded 
plains  on  the  south,  and  the  sea  of  motmtains  with 
the  snowy  range  in  the  far  north.  I  cannot  delineate 
my  feelings;  but  I  could  sit  for  hours  looking  at  such  a 
scene." 

Simla — ^with  its  social  and  official  atmosphere — 
proved  far  less  to  his  taste.  Even  in  February  the 
advance  guard  of  summer's  battalions  had  appeared 
on  the  scene.    Pottinger  was  made  hospitably  wel- 
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come  by  "Boileau  of  the  Engineers,"  and  even  con- 
strained to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mrs. 
Brsldne,  sister  of  Lady  Macnaghten,  who  had  oome 
straight  to  Simla  from  Peshawur.  "  I  had  no  wish,  '* 
wrote  that  incurable  hermit,  "but  I  was  obliged  to  bow 
to  my  fate  .  .  .  and  I  was  dying  of  sleep  all  the 
evening. " 

"Simla  is  a  nice  place  enough/'  was  his  final  ver- 
dict, "but  it  savours  so  of  speculation  that  I  soon  got 
sick  of  it,  and  went  out  to  Pagoo,  intending  to  gain  the 
top  of  Narkunda  Pass.  But  I  found  the  snow  would 
delay  me  so  much  that  I  returned  from  Pagoo  with  my 
head  full  of  a  life  of  retirement  in  the  woods  and  other 
things — that  are  not  for  me.   ..." 

What  "other  things"  one  fain  would  know.  But 
these  glimpses  are  fragmentary  all.  They  suggest 
the  temper  of  a  man  of  action  linked  anomalously  with 
the  spirit  of  the  dreamer,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
would  more  surely  and  congenially  have  achieved 
success  along  other  paths  than  that  in  which  Fate  had 
set  his  feet,  had  time  for  achievement  been  granted 
him — ^which  it  was  not. 

Uplifted  and  refreshed  in  spirit,  he  turned  his  back 
on  the  healing  solitudes  of  moimtain  and  forest  only 
to  be  tripped  up  straightway  by  fresh  vexation,  fresh 
disappointment  of  a  reasonable  hope. 

In  the  first  newspaper  that  came  to  hand  he  fotmd 
the  annoimcement  that  would  enable  him  to  present 
himself  at  Agra:  but,  in  place  of  the  report  he  had 
every  right  to  expect,  there  appeared  a  brief  paragraph 
quoting  the  Court's  "high  admiration  "  of  his  conduct 
and  character.  That  mere  statement,  however  grati- 
f3Hing,  was  no  proof  of  exoneration  from  blame.  To 
the  man  who  craved  publication  of  the  truthi  it  was 
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as  if  he  had  asked  for  bread  and  been  given  a 

stone. 

A  "leader'*  on  the  subject,  in  the  same  paper, 
proved  how  well  he  was  justified  of  his  desire.  ""WTien 
a  solemn  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  oonduct  of 
Major  Pottinger,  *'  he  read,  "was  publicly  ordered  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  when  the  large  powers  entrusted 
toit  .  .  .  were  seen  .  .  .  it  was  naturally  supposed 
that  the  results  would  be  published  to  an  extent  that 
might  show  that  whatever  doubt  had  existed — ^not  in 
the  mind  of  the  public,  but  of  the  Governor-General 
— was  at  last  cleared  away:  or  to  what  degree  it  was 
established.  .  .  .  If  his  Lordship  desired  a  secret 
inquiry  and  confidential  report,  it  was  ill-judged  to 
have  published,  in  his  Order,  what  were  the  subjects  of 
doubt.  Placing  these  before  the  public,  the  inference 
was  that  it  would  be  as  fully  informed  of  the  actual 
results  as  it  had  been  of  the  assumed  necessity  for  this 
national  inquiry.  We  have  therefore  been  dis- 
appointed, inasmuch  as  instead  of  the  whole  report  of 
the  Inquiry  we  are  only  favoured  with  the  Court's 
concluding  paragraph.  .  .  .  This  is  complimentary  to 
the  individual,  and,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
well  deserved ;  but  it  does  not  answer  the  questions  for 
the  solution  of  which  the  Court  was  alone  assembled. " 

True  enough:  yet  to  question  the  fiat  of  Supreme 
Authority  would  be  merely  to  knock  his  head  against  a 
stone  wall.  Justice,  full  and  complete,  was  not  to  be 
his  portion:  and,  schooled  though  he  was  to  stoical 
endurance,  that  realisation  did  not  breed  cheerful 
thoughts  to  bear  him  company  on  his  long  ride  down 
and  down  from  the  lofty  solitudes  he  loved  to  the 
dusty,  featureless  plains  of  the  Punjab. 

Two  days  he  halted  at  Sabathu,  and  thence  wrote  of 
43 
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his  disappointment  to  her  who  would  share  it  in  full. 
The  restraint  of  that  letter,  the  notable  absence  of 
resentment,  even  of  complaint,  bespeak,  more  elo- 
quently than  any  etilogy,  the  man's  native  loftiness  of 
spirit  and  of  outlook — a  quality  rarer  than  talent, 
courage,   or  strength. 

"  The  result  of  the  Inquiry  on  me  "  ( he  wrote) , 
"has  been  partially  published,  and  is  as  favour- 
able as  even  you  could  wish.  I  expected  that 
the  whole  wotdd  be  published,  but  the  Gov^nor- 
General  has  not  chosen  even  to  give  the  full  ver- 
dict; and  I  must  perforce  rest  contented.  I, 
at  present,  intend  to  go  immediately  to  his  camp 
and  at  an  interview — ^if  he  grant  me  one — state 
my  services  and  ask  for  my  pay  while  I  was  a 
hostage.  I  scarcely  expect  to  get  it ;  but  consider 
it  proper  to  ask  before  I  appeal  to  the  Home 
Authorities. 

"I  am  much  disappointed  that  my  Uncle 
Henry  has  not  been  made  a  Peer.  The  Chinese 
Treaty  is  one  of  the  best  England  has  ever  made. 
I  doubt  if  any  country  ever  terminated  a  war  so 
honourably,  so  happily,  and  so  moderately  .  .  . 
As  soon  as  I  can  I  will  proceed  to  Calcutta,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  see  you  by  August. " 

But  there  was  much  of  friction  and  more  of  dis- 
appointment to  win  through  at  Agra  before  Calcutta 
would  be  reached.  Here  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
established  himself  in  the  Fort  Palace,  and  here  the 
Procession  of  the  Gates  had  come  to  a  dead  stop. 
Against  so  strong  a  coimter-current  of  public  feeling 
even  Lord  Ellenborough  could  not  persist  in  his 
original  programme.    The  Gates,  that  were  to  have 
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been  solemnly  escorted  to  Rajputana  and  restored  to 
the  new  Temple  of  Somnath,  were  lodged  instead, 
with  other  battle  trophies,  in  the  Dewan-i-am  at 
Agra,  where  they  remain  tmto  this  day. 

At  Agra,  Pottinger  found  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie 
still  wrestling  with  red  tape;  the  latter  in  a  very 
rebellious  and  belligerent  frame  of  mind. 

"First,"  said  he,  "we  are  refused  political  pay 
because  our  appointments  ceased  when  we  went  over. 
Second,  we  are  refused  military  compensation  because 
we  were  holding  political  appointments.  Third,  we 
are  told  that  no  oflficers  given  over  to  Akbar,  after 
leaving  Kabul,  can  be  recognised  as  military  hostages. 
A  pretty  tangle!  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  we  were  not 
obeying  orders  when  we  went  over  then  we  should 
have  been  tried  by  Cotut-Martial.  If  we  were  not 
hostages,  then  we  were  deserters  and  traitors,  and  we 
deserve  to  be  shot  I'* 

Sound  reasoning  of  its  kind;  and  though  Pottinger 
might  smile  at  Mackenzie's  vehemence,  he  was  none 
the  less  determined  to  do  what  he  could.  To  that  end 
he  called  at  Government  House,  and  requested  the 
honour  of  an  interview,  stating  his  business. 

The  request  was  refused.  Whatever  he  had  to  say 
must  be  put  on  paper  .^ — and  it  was  so. 

In  the  course  of  his  statement  he  took  occasion  to 
point  out  that  the  duty  of  hostage  was  considered  a 
peculiarly  dangerous  one:  that  officers  were  chosen 
with  difficulty  from  among  those  who  had  voluntarily 
come  to  the  country.  "I  feel  convinced,"  he  added, 
"that  few  others  in  the  force  would  have  remained; 
and  that  none  who  did  remain  would  willingly  have 
done  so  had  they  fancied  that  their  allowances  would 
be  reduced. " 
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As  all  the  hostages,  save  Drummond  and  Aiiey, 
had  been  serving  under  him,  Pottinger  felt  bofond 
to  lay  the  whole  case  before  his  Lordship-in-Cotindl, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to  reconsider  his 
decision. 

But  his  Lordship-in-Coundl  would  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  His  secretary  duly  informed  Major  Pot- 
tinger that  the  case  had  been  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Directors ;  that  his  Lordship  could  sanction  no  political 
pay  after  the  day  they  went  over  to  Akbar,  nor  any 
compensation  for  loss.  Major  Pottinger  was  con- 
sidered to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment from  the  day  he  left  Ludhiana. 

Further  remonstrance  being  obviously  futile  and 
undignified,  Pottinger  said  no  more;  and  was  bidden 
soon  after  to  the  public  installation  of  Nott  and  Pol- 
lock as  Knights  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

At  sunrise,  in  the  Port  Palace  of  Agra,  the  brother- 
Generals — ^who  had  little  in  common  save  courage, 
honesty,  and  mutual  distaste  for  publicity — were 
honoured  with  an  imposing  ceremony,  in  which  flags 
and  guns  and  speeches  played  their  inevitable  part. 

"Lord  EUenborough, '*  wrote  Pottinger  afterwards, 
''  made  a  fluent  speech,  praising  them  and  himself,  and 
abusing  the  late  Government.  Nott  made  a  speech  in 
reply,  but  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  audible.  .  .  .  He 
also  gave  Lord  Auckland's  Government  a  rub,  but 
more  justly  than  the  Governor-General  had  done. " 

Pollock  lived  long  enough  to  reap  the  tardy  award 
of  a  baronetcy;  but  to  Nott  little  time  remained  for 
enjoyment  of  his  new  sphere  of  action.  Those  four 
years  of  strenuous  work  in  the  background  at  Kanda- 
har had  broken  his  health  past  mending.  In  June  he 
married  again.     In  November  he  went  Home — to  die ; 
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and,  at  the  Court  of  Oudh,  Pollock  reigned  in  his 
stead. 

Though  scarcely  a  great  General,  Nott  was  of  the 
stuff  whereof  they  are  made;  and  there  was  unques- 
tionably a  strain  of  nobility  in  the  man.  With  the 
exception  of  Broadfoot — ^whose  successful  use  of  his 
opportunities  was  abnormal — ^none  brought  back  from 
Afghanistan  a  reputation  more  enhanced  than  did 
the  hero  of  Kandahar.  For  one  short  year  he  lived 
at  peace,  in  his  own  land  among  his  own  people;  and 
died  on  the  ist  of  January,  1845. 

That  year  saw  the  passing  of  many  besides  Nott  and 
Shelton.  For  in  December,  1845,  the  Sikhs  crossed 
the  Sutlej,  near  the  spot  where  the  victorious  armies 
had  crossed  in  '43;  and  battle  followed  battle  in  fierce 
succession.  At  Mudki  fell  Sir  Robert  Sale  and  Sir 
John  MacCaskill.  Three  days  after,  in  the  critical 
fight  at  Ferozshah,  there  fell  George  Broadfoot,  as 
noble  and  heroic  a  soldier  as  ever  drew  sword;  and 
more  than  that,  a  man  equally  great  in  character  and 
intellect,  in  council  and  in  action;  one  surely  destined 
to  rise  high  had  he  lived,  and  already  reckoned  by 
many  the  foremost  man  of  his  time. 

But  in  April,  1843,  the  likelihood  of  Sikh  invasion 
was  no  more  than  a  cloud  on  the  stormy  political  hori- 
zon, and  men  looked  for  the  next  explosion  from  Sindh. 

Of  Eldred  Pottinger's  doings  and  whereabouts  that 
month,  there  remains  no  record  beyond  a  brief  men- 
tion in  that  letter  from  Vans  Agnew  to  John  Login  at 
Lucknow : "  Troup  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  and  like 
much;  and  I  saw  Pottinger  once,  though  it  never 
entered  my  head  that  the  little  man  with  the  immense 
moustaches  was  the  hero  of  Herat.    All  those  that 
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know  him  tell  one  story — their  admiration  is  unquali- 
fied. '  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  G.G.  will  not  listen  to 
him.  However,  as  he  intended,  in  that  case,  to  go 
home  and  publish  everything,  the  world  will  be  the 
gainer.  The  G.G.  seems  a  great  brute  when  he  pleases. 
Pottinger  and  Outram  are  instances  in  point.   ..." 

May  brought  him  news  bad  and  good : — the  death  of 
Troup  at  Aligarh,  and  the  announcement  that  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  had  been  fittingly  appointed  as  the 
first  British  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  the  port  he  had 
won  for  England. 

This  last  gave  a  fresh  ttun  to  Eldred's  plans — and 
sealed  his  destiny.  Eager  always  to  explore  a  new 
country,  and  anxious  for  a  sight  of  the  uncle  he  had 
not  seen  since  that  parting  at  Bhuj,  he  decided  to  go 
home  by  way  of  China.  His  health  had  given  out 
again,  but  the  voyage  would  mend  it;  and  the  end  of 
June  found  him  at  Calcutta,  his  passage  taken  in 
the  Prince  Regent,  his  departtu^  fixed  for  the  ist'  of 

July. 

Of  all  his  friends,  Colin  Mackenzie  alone  was  with 
him  to  the  last.  Colin  it  was  who  got  him  "a  ten- 
oared  boat,  such  as  Pilots  take  with  them, "  and  drove 
him  to  the  landing-place,  whence  they  must  row  down 
the  Hoogli  to  Diamond  Harbour,  where  the  sailing 
vessel  lay  at  anchor.  There  the  two,  who  had  been 
drawn  together  by  a  mutual  admiration  that  deepened 
with  deeper  knowledge,  took  leave  of  each  other  after 
the  manner  of  their  race. 

A  vigorous  hand-dasp;  a  muttered  "God  speed 
you";  a  promise  to  write  often: — then  Colin  Mac- 
kenzie drove  oS  into  the  dusty  twilight,  and  Eldred 
Pottinger  sat  him  down  in  the  stem  of  his  ten-oared 
boat. 
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Next  day  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Prince  Regent 
watching  the  coast-line  of  India  grow  dim  and  dimmer, 
blue  and  bluer,  till  it  melted  into  sea  and  sky — and  was 
gone 
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Hong  Konq  in  August,  1843. — a  rough-cut  island  of 
granitic  rock»  barren,  almost  treeless;  its  sole  crown  of 
glory  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world;  its  main 
town,  Victoria,  an  embryo,  merely,  of  the  imposing 
city  of  terraces  that  overlooks  that  harbour  to-day: — 
an  embryo  likely  to  grow  apace  imder  the  rule  of  a 
Governor  as  able  as  he  was  tmtiring  in  his  devotion 
to  duty. 

Here  Eldred  Pottinger,  the  incurable  wanderer, 
brought  his  wanderings  to  an  end.  Here,  in  the  new 
Government  House,  he  sat  at  ease,  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  announcing  his  safe  arrival  to  John  in  Bom- 
bay: 

"I  wrote  to  you  from  Calcutta  of  my  intention  to 
come  here.  I  had  a  very  disagreeable  voyage,  but 
arrived  all  well.  I  found  my  Unde  looking  far  better 
than  when  I  saw  him  last.  He  has  asked  me  to 
apologise  for  not  answering  your  last  letter,  and  to 
explain  that  I  have  seen  him  too  much  engaged 
with  public  correspondence  to  have  leisure  for  private 
letters  unless  urgent.  He  is  generally  at  work  before 
sunrise;  and,  except  while  dressing,  he  continues  till 
it  is  too  dark  to  see  in  his  office.  He  sleeps  very  little, 
and  I  quite  wonder  how  he  keeps  his  health.  He  has 
asked  me  to  stay  as  Consul  at  Canton  till  he  can  pro- 
cure an  officer  fitted  for  that  purpose.  I  was  rather 
reluctant,  but  have  consented.     My  leg  is  still  an- 
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'^lifdizi.  fertile  in  hercMis^  h-i«  chown,  fiince  iht  dnyi  of  Clrvc*.  no  msin  of 
ireater  and  rarlirr  prucni&e  ih-in  Eldrcil  Pfitdnger.  Yer.  herau  he  was.,  you 
Slight  k^ve  tai  Uif  wttkK  beside  him  ae  taMe  and  not  h;ivc  dlscovifred  that  he 
bad  icen  a  thot  fired.  SoJidrcrly  Jtnd  Htiiighifc'rward,  he  ^ave  hit  op{ni>da 
deiUivdy,  At  the  bi^r  milit^iry  t^uncH  .  .  ,  ihat  it  wai  destruciian  lo  recrf^t* 
But 4  when  eh e  fiat  was  p.ii»cd,  ,  .  ,  he  Mgtted  the  dciomed  treaty «  knovriag  thai 
^z*  titf^tiiiit  hf  krfff  ffsfitmsiMr  for  wha<  h:jd  been  the  work  of  others.  At 
I  fi^mian  his  (Ecniui  appeared  to  riie,  ,  .  r  Heteemt  to  have  hevQ  unanimttuiily 
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noying  me  a  great  deal,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  give 
me  much  more  trouble  than  I  calculated  on. 

"This  place  is  very  sickly  at  present.  A  sort  of 
typhus  fever  is  laying  hold  of  the  people  and  doing 
much  to  thin  our  ntunbers.  .  .  .  I  do  not  much  admire 
the  position.  The  harbour,  however,  is  most  beauti- 
ful, and  said  to  be  perfectly  safe.  It  will  be  totally 
impossible  to  fortify  a  town  built  here — i.  e.,  without 
fearful  expenditure;  so  it  must  depend  mainly  on  the 
navy  for  protection.  .  .  .  My  unde  thinks  he  will  go 
Home  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  which  case  I  think  I 
will  accompany  him. " 

But  the  perverse  Fate  that,  for  seven  years,  had 
frustrated  his  every  plan,  pursued  him  even  unto  this 
last. 

Prom  the  roof  of  that  unde,  who  loved  him  as  a  son, 
he  had  first  set  out  upon  his  great  adventure,  in  the 
fulness  of  youth  and  strength,  ardour  and  hope;  all 
Asia  before  him;  no  boundary  to  the  long  road  he 
would  travel,  but  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  which  he 
had  dreamed  of  confronting  b^ore  India  claimed  him 
again. 

And  behold  it  was  Afghanistan  that  had  claimed 
him.  It  was  the  walls  of  Herat,  not  the  Wall  of 
China,  that  had  pronounced  the  unwdcome  fiat — ^thus 
far,  no  farther. 

Yet  now,  seven  years  after,  wounded  and  travd- 
weary — ^hope  quenched  and  ardour  mellowed  in  the 
hard  school  of  adversity — ^he  had  come  to  the  goal  of 
his  dreams  by  ways  unchosen  and  undreamed  of,  as 
are  all  the  ways  of  life.  And  here,  under  the  roof  of 
that  devoted  unde,  the  unwdcome  fiat  checked  him 
again. 

Ill  ahready  when  he  landed  at  Hong  Kong,  he  fell  too 
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soon  a  victim  to  the  fever  that  was  reaping  a  terrible 
harvest  there;  and,  at  the  very  time  when  he  had 
looked  to  start  on  his  homeward  journey,  he  was 
called  upon  instead  to  face  that  other  Great  Adven- 
ture, beside  which  the  rest  were  as  nothing. 

That  he  met  it  with  faith  and  fortitude  imshaken, 
every  incident  of  his  short  life  gives  proof.  But  there 
remains  no  record  of  the  event  beyond  the  bald  official 
notification  brought  to  Calcutta,  in  December,  by 
the  ship  that  was  called  Spiteful — ^apt  name  for  a 
vessel  that  brought  such  news. 

Barely  two-and-thirty,  he  had  crowded  into  his 
seven  years  of  Afghan  service  more  than  the  events  of 
an  average  lifetime.  He  had  won  from  all  who  knew 
him  "imqualified  admiration,"  coupled  with  the 
expectancy  of  greater  things  to  come.  He  had  passed 
unscathed — but  for  one  severe  wound — through  perils 
of  hardship  and  exposure,  through  perils  of  sickness, 
and  through  peril  of  the  sword,  to  die  of  fever  when  all 
was  over,  just  two  years  after  his  miraculous  escape 
from  Charikar.  Unspoiled  by  success,  tmshaken  by 
discouragement,  Eldred  Pottinger  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  devoted  to  his  friends,  his  country,  and  his  high 
ideal  of  duty. 

If  those  last  months  of  his  life  were  saddened  by 
Government  injustice  and  neglect,  he  left  behind  him 
no  word  of  bitterness  or  complaint.  Yet — could  he 
have  reached  Home  and  realised  how  sincerely  his 
character  was  respected  by  his  countrymen,  could 
he  have  known  that  whenever  the  tale  of  the  Kabul 
tragedy  was  told  his  name  would  be  honoured  in 
remembrance,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  died  a 
happier  man.  For,  in  defiance  of  all  the  copy-books, 
virtue  is  not  its  own  reward.     That  he  did  reap,  in  his 
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few  and  brave  years  of  life,  a  reward  more  satisfying, 
the  beautiful  memorial  in  Bombay  Cathedral  bears 
lasting  witness:  and  from  the  Great  Presidency  he 
served,  he  could  have  asked  no  higher  compliment 
than  the  life-pension  granted,  in  recognition  of  his 
services,  to  her  he  had  called  "Mother"  and  loved  as 
such. 

Vain  to  speculate  what  he  noight  have  achieved  "in 
the  fulness  of  the  years. "  He  lived  long  enough  to 
prove  the  quality  of  his  character — and  to  die  of  it; 
an  event  less  imusual  than  it  sc    ^ds. 

Though  typhus  was  the  agent,  his  own  innate 
unselfishness  was  the  cause  of  that  tmtimely  death. 
The  desire  of  his  heart  was  towards  Home:  but  his 
uncle  had  need  of  him,  and  it  sufficed. 

Wounded  and  in  low  health,  his  chance  of  escape 
was  small.  The  fever  claimed  him — ^and  there  an 
end;  or  shotdd  we  not  rather  say  a  passing  on  to  some 
larger  furtherance  and  pursuing  in  a  world  of  wider 
horizons  where  "law,  life,  joy,  impulse  are  one  thing?  " 
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*'Paekmd  full  of  thriiUng  incident." 

Literary  World,  London. 

By  Maud  Diver 

The  Hero  of  Herat 

A  Frontier  Romance  of  India 

Tbifd  BdiUon.    With  Frontispiece.    $1.50  net. 
By  mail,  $1.65 

"  Xn.  Diver  bu  aa  iatiiiuito  koowfedc*  of  ladlt^  Tbs  Aeoooat 
of  C«9teia  Pottiagor's  hoirlmadth  escapes  aad  adveatufes  ia  the 
•ervlce  of  Us  oooatry  make  a  thiilUaf  nairatire  aad  constitate  aa 
Importaat  chapter  ia  the  romantk  story  of  the  stmcgle  for  the 
aortheiB  froatler  of  Bfltish  ladia. 

Sunia 

A  Himalayan  IdyU,  and  Other  Stories 

IT.    $1.35  net    By  mail,  $1.40 

Kaad  Diver's  charmiag  story  of  ladia  deiires  its  dramatic  power 
from  the  aatoral  prejndice,  the  bar  of  race  that  keeps  the  Bast  aad 
West  apart,  aad  yet  is  aot  proof  against  tlie  appeal  of  sex.  The 
deep,  active,  persisteat  heritage  of  Bastem  tradition  gives  a  qnaint 
charm  aad  pictores^e  qaality  to  the  pages  of  the  volnme. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Sword 

12*. 

A  MQB*!  to  T*«  Mar.  mfamrmt,  Bdrad  Potdafir,  a  bue  ef 
AagltHladbii  Uitory.  whaae  III*  mu  (nil  of  dosUDg  uid  doito- 
totUng  nttAmtM,  la  tho  contral  tgm  of  tUa  dnaaatU  atacy. 

NewYotk  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons   Louden 


The  Great  New  Story  by  the  Audior  of 

"The  Way  of  an  Eagle** 


The 
Knave  of  Diamonds 

3y  Ethel  M.  DeH 

FfonUspiece  in  Color  <mi  Decorated  Wfopper. 
$135  net     By  maO.  $130 

With  masterly  skill  Miss  Dell  has  depicted 
the  dominatioii  of  love  and  its  effacing  strength 
when  called  upon  to  blot  out  from  the  memory 
an  offense  which  only  love  could  forgive.  The 
struggle  of  the  hero,  a  savage  at  heart,  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  the  sinister  tendencies  of  his 
nature  and  to  rise  to  the  standard  which  the 
woman  he  loves  is  entitled  to  claim,  is  told  in  a 
story  full  of  romance  and  adventure. 

**  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  love  stories  we 
have  read  in  a  long  while.  Everybody  will  like 
it,  from  the  dyspeptic  and  elderly  reader  to 
the  young  person  who  swallows  'em  whole.  The 
characters  are  aUve  and  interesting.  .  •  •  The 
author  seems  to  be  a  natural  story-teller.  Her 
book  will  undoubtedly  have  a  great  success." 

N.  Y.  Globe. 
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The  Lure  of  the  Little 
Drum 

By  Margaret  Peterson 

IT.    With  Portrait  of  Author.    SUSatt 
By  mail  $1.50 

The  adjudicators  of  the  competition  were 

Joseph  Conrad,  W.  J.  Locke,  and 

Maiy  Chohnondeley 

This  strongly  conceived  dramatic  and 
exciting  story  of  Anglo-Indian  life  by  a 
new  writer  who  is  backed  by  such  high 
literary  authorities  demands  tbe  attention 
of  every  reader. 

Mr0  Joseph  Conrad  f  "  The  whole  work 
is  artistically  sincere.  •  •  •  The  author 
understands  her  people  with  a  first-hand 
knowledge.'' 

Mr.  W,  I  Locke g  "A  well-written 
nervous  story  by  one  who  knows  India 
thoroughly.  The  drama  of  the  flight  is 
admirably  conceived." 

New  York    G.  P.  Putnaill'S  Sons        London 
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WANDERFOOT 


By  CYNTHIA  STOCKLEY 

12!^.      WHh  PoriraU  qf  Auihor.     $135  mL 
By  maH  $150 

like  Poppj?  and  The  Clam,  the  present  story  is 
written  in  a  sweeping,  dramatic,  intensive,  and 
colorable  style  commensurate  with  the  big  issues 
of  life  that  the  characters  confront 

^^  Wanderf  oof  is  the  pen-name  of  the  heroine, 

a  woman  journalist  who  has  been  borne  along 

swiftly  on  the  wings  of  dreams,  but  like  all  the 

self-dependent  has  experienced,  too,  flie  hard 

touch  of  file  actual,  a  woman  wi&out  root  or 

anchor,  a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  world, 

who,  nevertheless,  finds  flie  harbor  of  love  and, 

though  driven  out  from  that  harbor,-— her  dream 

shipwrecked  and  shattered, — is  again  united, 

after  a  succession  of  strange  vicissitudes  and 

character-testing  experiences,  with  a  man  to 

whom  her  destiny  is  linked.                     ^    ^r\ 
^  ^^ 
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